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Art.  I.    Discours  sur  les  Progres  des  ScienceSi  Leftres  et  ArfSy  . 
deptiis  l7sy  jusqtCd  ce  jour  (1808);  oii^  Covipte  rendu  par 
rimtUuf  de  France  d    M,  I  Bmpeieur  et  MoL   £a  tfoliaode; 
1809.  *  *  • 

A  rTER  the  intercourse  of  England  with  the  nations  of  th«?  • 
Continent  has  been  so  long  and  so  unhappily  interrupted, 
it  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  cur  readers,  to  receive,  from  the 
most  enlightened  of  those  nations,  an  account  of  the  scientific 
and  iirerary  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  Europe  durin?:^ 
the  laat  nmcteen  years.    This  account  is  of  high  authority,  cn::- 
sisting  of  reports  made  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Frencli  by  Com-  *  . 
mittees  of  the  National  Institute,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1808.    These  reports,  made  by  command  of  the  Emperor,  are  ' 
mere  abstracts  or  skeletons  of  more  extensive  menaoirs,  which  we 
raiv  expect  here:ifter  to  be  published.    Even  the  abstracts,  how- 
ever, are  interesting  \  not  only  on  account  of  the  information  they 
contain,  but  as  beionjring  to  a  ccrenioni a!,  which,  if  not  quite 
singular,  is  certainly  very  uncommon  in  tlie  courts  of  priiice?* 
'jThey  are  accompanied  with  very  useful  notes  by  the  editor  j.  L.  ' 
Kesteloot,  a  Dutch  physician  of  the  TTniversity  of  Leyden. 

We  are  told,  that  on  the  fith  of  Februnrv>  hi^  Majesty  being 
in  his  Council,  a  deputation  from  the  mathematical  and  physical 
classes  of  the  National  Institute  w^s  introduced  by  the  Min-ster 
of  the  Interior,  and  admitted  to  tlie  h  ir  of  the  Council.  M.  Bou- 
gainville, tlie  oldest  member,  and  therrrfore  the  president  of  the 
Class,  then  addressed  the  Emperor  ill  a  short  speech  ;  which  we 
shall  give  in  his  own  words. 

*  Sire, — Votre  Majeste  Imperiale  et  Royale  a  ordonne  q^te  leg 
classes  de  PInstitut  vicndraient  dans  son  conseil  lui  rend  re  Cumptc 
tie  PEtat  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres  et  des  Arts,  et  de  leur  p|;ogrt:s 
depuis  17S9. 

*  La  cl.u.^c  des  Sciences  Physiques  et  Mathematiqucs  s*acquitte 
VOL.  :wv.  Ko.  29.  A  aujourd'iiui 
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aujourd'hui  de  ce  devoir ;  et  si  je  me  prcsente  a  la  t^te  des  savans  qui 
la  composeiU,  c'est  a  mon  age  que  je  dois  cet  honneur. 

*  Mais,  Sire,  telle  est  la  diversite  des  objeLb  doiit  ceue  class« 
s'occupe,  que  mfime  avec  la  precision  dont  tin  sayoir  profond  et 
PAprtt  d'analyse  doiment  la  hevM^  le  rapport  qui  en  contient  l*ex« 
pos4  exige  one  grande  etendne* 

*  Ce  n'est  done  que  de  Tesquisse*  et  pour  ainst  diie»  de  la  preface 
de  leur  oumge»  que  MM»  Delambxe  et  Cuvier  yont  faire  la  lectose. 

*  Je  ne  me  permets  qu'une  seole  obserratton ;  c'est  que  P^poqae 
del 789  a  1808,  enmtoe  temps  qa'dle  sera  pour  les  evenemeDs  polU 
tiques  et  militaires  une  des  plus  mcmorables  dans  les  fastes  des  peu- 
ple%  lera  aussi  une  des  plus  bxiUantes  dans  les  annaks  du  monde 
savant. 

*  I. a  pnrt  qui  est  due  nur  Fran^ais  pour  le  perfectionnement  dei 
metliodes  analydques  qui  condiiisent  am  grandes  decouvertes  du 
systeme  du  monde,  et  pour  les  dccouvertes  mcme  dans  les  trols 
rep^es  de  la  nature,  prouvera  que  si  Pinfluence  d'un  seul  homme  a 
fait  des  heros  de  tous  nos  guerriers,  nos  s.ivans,  honores  par  la  protec- 
tTon  de  votre  Majest6  qu*ds  ont  vue  dans  leurs  nuigs»  sent  en  droit 
d'ajoutser  des  rayons  hi  la  gloire  nationale.  * 

After  this  address  from  M.  Bougainville,  which  is  certainly 
commendable  for  its  simplicity,  though  the  compliment  in  the 
last  paragraph  might  have  been  better  turned,  Delambre,  secre- 
tary of  the  class  of  Mathematics,  proceeded  to  read  his  report, 
from  which  we  shall  select  such  passages  as  appear  to  us  the  most 
interesting. 

The  report  begins  with  the  elementary  branches  of  the  mathe* 
matics,  and  takes  notice  of  two  treatises  which  have  appeared  in  that 
department  within  the  limits  of  the  period  above  mentioned, — ^those 
of  Legendre  and  Lacrolx.  That  of  Legendre,  it  is  said,  is  destined 
to  rccal  geometry  to  its  antient  severity,  at  the  same  time  that  it  sug- 
gests some  new  ideas  concerning  an  analytical  mode  of  treating 
several  of  the  elementary  parts  of  that  science.  To  understand 
these  two  remarks,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  French  mathe- 
maticians, having  long  since  abandoned  Euclid,  had  departed  also, 
in  many  tilings,  from  the  rigour  of  strict  demonstration  j  a  prac- 
tice wliicii,  in  the  Elements,  where  the  foundation  of  the  science 
is  to  be  laid,  was  surely  much  to  be  condemned.  Bossut's  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,  which  appenred  about  the  year  1775,  is  al- 
most the  only  one  in  the  French  language,  except  the  two  here 
mentioned,  where  geometrical  accuracy  is  aimed  at  througliout. 
The  work  of  Legendre,  however,  has  accomplished  its  object 
more  completely,  we  think,  than  that  just  mentioned,  or,  indeed, 
than  any  other  modern  treatise  of  elementary  geometry.  It  is  ve- 
ry extensive,  including  the  properties  of  the  sphere,  together  with 
the  cubature  and  compkaauoa  of  the  solids  bounded  by  planes. 
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and  also  of  the  sphere,  cylinder  and  cone.  At  t]ic  same  time, 
the  propositions  contained  in  it  ate  purely  elementary,  that  is, 
sucn  as,  by  their  simplicity  and  generality,  deserre  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  science  of  -Lomctry. 
Among  those  analytical  methods  of  demonstration,  to  which  m  al« 
luslon  is  made  above,  we  were  long  since  particularly  struck 
with  one,  of  which,  as  it  happens,  we  can  convey  some  idea  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  diagram. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  compared  different  treatises 
of  elementary  geometry,  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which 
they  present,  is  the  doctrine  of  parallel  lines.  Euclid  was  not 
able  to  extricate  himself  from  this  difficulty,  otherwise  th^n  by 
the  introduction  of  a  proposition  as  an  axiom,  which  certainly  is 
by  no  means  self-evident.  Later  writers  have  uniformly  experi- 
enced the  same  difficulty;  and  some  of  them,  trying  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  a  new  axiom,  have  fallen  into  downright  pa- 
ralogisms. Legendre,  in  his  Elements,  has  given  two  demon- 
strations of  the  properties  of  parallel  lines,  without  assuming  any 
new  axiom.  One  of  these,  which  is  contained  in  the  text,  is 
prolix  and  less  simple  than  the  nature  of  the  theorem  to  proved 
entitles  us  to  expect.  The  other  demonstration,  houevcr,  wiuch 
is  in  the  notas,  possesses  the  most  pertcct  simplicity,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  new  ;  proceeiling  on  a  principle  that  has  been  long 
recognized,  but  fioni  which  no  coasec^ueuce,  till  now,  has  ever 
been  dcdacecl. 

If  we  could  demonstrate,  inclependently  of  all  consideration  of 
parallel  lines,  that  the  three  an-^^le^  of  a  triangle  are  together  e- 
qual  to  two  right  angles,  the  object  in  view  would  be  accomplisli- 
ed,  and  the  difhcultv,  in  ttiis  pait  of  the  eienieji's,  would  be  en- 
tirely overcome.  Nuw,  the  theorem  just  mentioned  would  be 
easily  demonstrated,  if  we  li.id  proved,  when  two  ajjgles  of  on^ 
triangie  are  equal  to  two  angles  oi  anotlier,  that  the  third  angles 
are  also  equal,  whatever  may  be  the  ineciuality  oi  the  bases,  or  of 
the  triangles  themselves.  Of  this  propositlcni,  Legendre  givcai 
the  following  demonstration.  If  the  third  angle  of  a  triangle  de- 
pend not  on  the  other  two  angles  alone,  but  on  these  aiiglc*  and 
also  on  the  base,  then  is  there  somej'unclwn  of  these  angles,  and 
of  the  base,  to  which  the  third  an<»le  is  equal.  But,  if  this  H 
true,  an  equation  exists  between  the  angles  of  a  triangle  and  one 
of  its  sides ;  and,  if  so,  a  value  of  that  side  luay  be  ioiind  in 
terms  of  the  tiiree  angles  ;  that  is,  the  side  has  a  given  ratio  to- 
the  angles ;  which  is  impossible  for  they  are  quantities  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  can  have  no  ratio  to  one  another.  Whenever, 
therefore,  tw9  angles  of  one  triangle  are  equal  to  two  of  another, 
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their  third  angles  are  also  equal,  whatever  tlieir  bases  may  be. 
This  reasoning  appears  to  us  extremely  ingenious  and  satisfacto- 
ry. It  takes  for  granted  nothing  but  that  an  angle  and  a  line  are 
magnitudes  which  admit  of  no  comparison ;  a  proposition,  of 
which  no  one  who  understaruls  the  terms  can  entertain  the 
smallest  doubt.  The  reasoning,  however,  will  not  be  readily 
followed  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  algebra,  or  to  whom 
the  nature  functions  and  equatiom  is  not  tolerably  familiar.  It 
is  curious,  that  a  principle  which  all  the  world  knew,  and  which 
was  received  into  geometry  so  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Plato,  was 
never  made  sulni  rvient  to  the  purposes  of  reasoning,  tiU  in  the 
instance  just  mentioned,  where  it  is  found  actually  to  mrolve  in 
it  the  solution  of  a  great  difficulty.  We  must,  however,  take 
leave  of  Legendre's  treatise,  which  we  cannot  suiiiciently  recom- 
mend. The  Elements  of  Lacyoix  are  also  extremely  valuable, 
thouijh  nor  n^.i.rkcd,  so  stron^^ly  as  the  preceding^  with  the  cha* 
racters  of  originality  and  invention. 

Delanibre  goes  on  to  remark,  that  the  fine  collection  of  the 
Gretk  mathematicians  was  completed  in  1791,  by  the  Archimedes 
of  Torelii.  We  suppose  that  he  has  here  in  view  the  splendid  e- 
dition  of  Torelli's  Archimedes  printed  at  Oxford,  not  indeed  iir 
J79i,  but  in  the  ye.<r  following,  lie  makes  further  mention  of 
a  translation  of  the  sam<*  into  French  by  M.  Peyrard,  with  a  me- 
moir by  Delambre  himself  on  tlie  Arithmetic  of  the  Greeks. 
*  Before  memoir,  '  he  adds,  *  of  which  your  Majesty  yourself 
condescended  to  iurnibh  the  subject,  it  was  didicult  to  conceive 
how  the  Greeks,  with  a  notation  so  imperfect  in  romparison  of 
ours,  could  possibly  execute  the  arithmetical  operations  indicated 
by  Archimedes  and  Ptolemy. '  This  translation  of  Archimedes, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet  reached  Enghnd.  The  memoir 
of  Dolambre  must  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  mathematicians. 

On  thij  subject  of  the  antient  geometers  and  their  writings,  we 
must  be  itidulged  in  a  few  more  remarks.  What  the  collection 
of  the  Greek  geometers  is  to  which  Delambre  refers,  we  do 
riot  perfectly  understand  ;  but  of  one  ihmg  we  are  certain,  that 
that  collection  can  never  be  considered  as  complete,  while  the  ^ 
coUfciioiis  of  Pappus,  one  of  the  most  valuable  remains  of  antient 
jcieiice,  are  known  only  by  a  very  imperfect  translation,  and 
while  the  original  continues  shut  up  in  great  libraries  with  other  - 
unpublished  manuscripts.  The  most  perfect  MS.  of  Pappus,  wc 
believe,  is  at  Oxford,  and  is  particularly  described  by  Dr  Horse- 
ley,  in  his  restoration  of  the  Inclinations  of  Apollonius.  The 
late  Professor  Simson  of  Glasgow  was  the  man  of  all  others 
who  had  studied  Pappus  with  the  greatest  care,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  intelligence  i  and  all  the  conunentanes  ou  that  author 
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vrhkh  bis  papers  afforded,  were  deposited  ia  the  Bodleian  Li- 
kjndjf  so  that  the  Unlversitv  of  Oxford  is  certainly  ia  posses- 
lion  of  the  best  materials  tnat  the  world  affords,  for  a  cor- 
rect edition  of  this  antient  author.  We  would  wiJiingly  look 
to  the  learning  of  that  celebrated  University  for  a  publicnticn 
whieh  wiil  be  most  tbankfdly  recehred  hj  the  whole  mathemati- 
cal world.  ♦ 

Before  wetakeleave  of  that  part  of  the  report  which  relates  tothe 
antient  geometry,  we  must  observe,  that  the  most  interesting  part 
of  it,  the  geometrical  analysis,  has  fiot,  in  later  times,  been  cahirAted 
in  France;  and  very  little,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  any  part  of  Enrope, 
excepr  Italy  and  Great  Britain.  This  is  so  true,  tW  the  nrticlc  of 
geometrical  analysis  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  great  work  which  the 
French  philosophers  and  mathematicians  intended  as  a  complete 
description  of  the  science  of  the  18th  centnry.  The  neglect,  a« 
mong  these  philosophers,  of  a  branch  of  geometry  that  deserves 
so  well  to  be  cultivated,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  elegant  inventions  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  is 
the  more  wonderfnl,  that  the  first  of  the  i  ioderns  who  under- 
stood this  subject,  and  who,  though  destitute  of  many  gf  the 
aids  which  have  since  been  derived  troth  a  more  complete  know* 
ledge  of  the  antient  remains,  became  a  great  mnster  of  ir,  was  z 
French  geometer.  Fermat  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century ;  and  in  his  Ojwra  Varia,  has  restored  or  re-invented 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  the  antient  analysis,  and  has  ap- 
proached, at  the  same  time,  very  near  to  several  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  of  the  modern.  In  the  former,  however,  his  Cuurse 
was  not  followed  by  the  mathematicians  of  his  own  country)  and 
the  man  who  most  nearly  trode  in  the  steps  of  Fermat,  was  Dr 
'  £dmnnd  Halley,  in  the  end  of  the  same  century,  who,  possess- 
ing great  leamti^  as  weli  as  genius,  applied  the  former  very  suc« 
cessfully  to  the  improvement  of  science.  He  was  followed  by 
the  late  Dr  Simson  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr  Mathew  Stewart  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  cultivated  the  antient  analysis  with  singular  assidui- 
iyi  the  former,  restoring  several  of  the  most  valuable  works  of 
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♦  Though  the  MSS.  of  Pappus,  we  believe,  arc  but  few,  there 
are  some  now  and  then  to  {)e  met  with,  which  an  editor  would  no 
doubt  tliink  it  is  his  duty  to  consult.  One  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Advocates'  Library,  which  was  purchased  a  lew  years  ago. 
It  is  very  beaiuiiully  written }  but  is  probably  of  no  great  antiquity. 
A  circumstance  that  adds  to  its  value  is,  that  the  name  t>f  Ortoufi 
de  Mairan  is  inscribed  on  it ;  so  that  it  probably  was  once  the  pro- 
perty of  that  learned  and  ingenious  academictaxu 
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the  anticiits ;  and  the  latter,  introdudng  the  e;eometrical  ana- 
lysis into  those  branches  of  physical  science,  which  hitherto  had 
been  treated,  either  in  the  algebraical  manner,  or  by  syruheti- 
cal  demon5tration.  The  late  Dr  Horseley  was  a  proficient  in  the 
anlicnt  analysis  5  and  we  mij^ht  add  sonie  others  of  this  country, 
who  have  cultivated  the  same  subject  with  success,  and  whose 
writii^gs  fall  within  the  period  to  which  the  report  of  the  Institute 
is  limited.  In  Italy,  tht^  ar  tient  analysis  has  found  several  fol- 
Jowersj  among  the  Memoirs  of  x\\q  So(  ieta  Italianaf  many  pro- 
bkms  are  found  resolved  by  it ;  but,  on  the  same  subject,  we 
have  met  with  nothing  in  the  transactions  of  the  other  societies 
pf  Europe.  There  must  be  something  siiigular  in  the  causes  that 
have  promoted  the  study  of  a  particular  branch  of  science  in  dis- 
tant countries,  when  no  concert  cr  peculiar  iii^iieace  c«kn  be  sup- 
posed to  have  acted  exclusively  on  them. 

Delambre  insists  at  some  length  on  the  operations  in  practical 
geometry,  or  what  the  Frencli  call  Geodesiet  that  have  been  lately 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  different  points  relative 
to  the  figure  of  the  earth.  The  first  of  the  operations  to  which 
he  refers,  is  tliet  m  hich  was  undertaken  both  by  France  and  Eng- 
land in  1787,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  distance  between 
the  meridian  of  Paris  and  that  of  Greenwich.  He  observes,  with 
respect  to  these,  •  that  considering  the  advanced  state  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  English  would  endc.i- 
vour  to  surpass  every  thing  of  the  same  kind  that  had  yet  been 
done  :  they  succeeded  in  doing  so  :  the  theodolite  of  Ramsden, 
the  Indian  lights  used  for  signals,  the  new  apparatus  employed 
in  the  measurement  of  the  bases,  produced  a  degree  of  accuracy 
hitherto  unknown.  The  French,  on  their  side,  had  only  angles 
to  measure  J  and  the  repeating  circle  which  Borda  had  invented, 
though  not  of  so  imposing  a  form  as  the  theodolite  of  Ramsden, 
contained  in  its  construction  a  principle  which  assured  to  it  a  pre- 
cision at  least  equal  to  that  pf  the  latter  instrument^  and  more  in« 
dependent  of  the  rkill  of  the  artist. ' 

We  believe,  that  this  encomium  on  the  repeating  circle  of  Bor- 
da, is  very  fairly  due  to  it.  That  circle  puts  it  in  cur  power,  not 
merely  to  take  a  mean  of  a  great  number  of  observations,  but,  as 
tliof.e  (observations  are  made  witliout  being  read  off  till  we  com^ 
to  the  la5f,  the  error  of  reading  ciT  is  no  greater  for  all  the  ob- 
scrvatioi.s  put  together,  than  it  would  have  been  for  one  observa- 
tion only*,  so  that,  when  divided  into  ns  many  parts  as  there  have 
been  cb:?rvarions  made,  the  result  alir.ost  vanish.es.  The  repeat- 
ing circle,  therefore,  gives  a  mean  of  the  errors  of  observation, 
and  of  tlic  division  of  the  instrument  :  and  the  error  of  reading 
pf^j  it  goes  near  to  aimihilate  entirely.   This  seems  to  be  the  true 
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light  ia  vluch  diese  instruments  should  be  viewed  $  and  as  they 
are  now  made  by  Troughton,  with  all  the  accuracy  which  that 
excellent  artist  eives  to  whatever  passes  through  his  hands,  wa 
■should  think  it  highly  expedient  that  a  comparison  was  instituted 
between  them  and  tne  theodolite  of  Ramsden,  for  which  die  tri- 
gonometrical survey  affords  so  good  an  opportunity. 

The  success  of  the  measurement  of  the  distance  between  the 
meridians  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  led  to  the  operation  on  which 
the  new  system  of  measures  was  founded.  The  unit  iixt  on  was 
a  quadrant  of  the  meridian  ;  and,  under  the  impossibility  of  mea^ 
suring  the  whole,  the  largest  arch  accessible,  that  between  DuOp 
kirk  and  Barcelona,  was  chosen.  The  operations  for  this  pulr« 
pose  began,  under  the  direction  of  Mechain  and  Dclambre,  in  1792, 
and  were  not  concluded  till  1799.  Of  these,  Delambre  gave  an 
account,  in  a  work  that  was  mentioned  in  a  former  Number  of 
this  Review.  The  coincidence  of  two  different  bases  of  12,000 
metres  each,  and  distant  700,000  from  one  another,  demonstrated 
the  extreme  accuracy  with  which  the  whole  had  been  conducted. 
Two  degrees  have  been  since  added,  by  the  continuation  of  the 
same  meridian  to  the  Balearic  Isles. 

The  same  spirit  has  spread  into  other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  has 
produced  important  improvements  in  the  science  of  geography. 
The  astronomer  Swanberg  measured  over  a^ain,  in  1802,  the  de- 
gree that  had  been  measured  in  Lapland  by  Maupertuis,  and  a 
party  of  the  French  and  Swedish  academicians.  Their  measure 
made  the  degree  of  the  meridian  which  cuts  the  pol.ir  circle,  to 
be  57,405  tuibes, — considerably  greater  than  it  was  found  possible 
to  reconcile,  by  any  theory,  with  tjie  magnitude  of  degrees  mea- 
sured in  lower  l^Uitiidcs.  Melanderjelm,  a  Swedibh  astronomer, 
kno\rn  by  scvcra'  vdlu^.ble  works,  proposed  to  repeat  the  mea» 
suremt  nt ;  and  the  operation  was  committed  to  Swanberg  arid 
tliree  others,  uho,  using  erery  precaution,  and  employing  the 
circle  of  Borda,  fu un  l  the  degree,  in  the  latitude  of  66°  20',  to 
be  only  57,209  toists  i  las  by  iilG  toiscs  than  the  old  measure- 
ment ;  agreeing  perfectly  with  other  observ.uions  j  and  giving,  "for 
the  comprebsiuii  at  the  poles,  about  one  JiiQth  of  the  earth's  se- 
tnidiametcr. 

The  measurement  of  Maupertuis  and  his  colleagues  occasioned 
*  much  confusioii  and  debute  for  near  seventy  years  and  proves, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  how  inuch  worse  an  Inaccurate  cxperi- 
nifcut  may  often  prove  than  no  experiment  at  all.  The  great  tri- 
gonometricji  operations  carrying  on  in  England  are  also  mention- 
ed by  Delambre;  chough  he  seems  not  perfectly  informed  of 
their  extent.  He  mentions  some  in  Gernuny  and  owitzerland, 
with  which  we  are  not  acquainted.  - 
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Among  the  improvements  that  respect  this  state  pi  practiced 
geometry,  where  its  operations,  by  aiming  at  greftt  accuracy,  con- 
nect it  with  more  profound  and  difBcult  researches,  Delambre, 
With  great  propriety,  reckons  the  theorem  of  Legendre,  by  which 
the  calcttlatipn  of  spherical  triangles  is  reduced,  in  aU  the  casf  s 
of  such  iheasnren&ents  as  we  now  refer  to,  to  plane  trigonometry. 
The  same  excellent  geometer  has  extended  his  theoreni  to  trian- 
gles on  the  surface  of  a  spheroid.  (Vid.  Memoire  sur  lis  Trat^r 
scendati^es  EUijpHgueSf  1  vol.  4 to.) 

The  enumeration  which  De  Lambre  gives  of  the  worksy  con- 
taining improvements  and  discoveries  in  algebra^  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  mcludes  several  treatises  which  have  not  yet  found  their 
way  into  this  island.    Of  thfise  on  which  we  can  add  to  the 
short  notice  which  our  author  gives  some  particulars  from  our 
own  knowledge,  we  shall  select  one  or  two  examples.    La  Grange, 
having  accepted  the  o^ce  of  professor  in  the  Polytechnic  ^chool» 
compose^,  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  the  work  which  he 
calls  Calctd  des  Fonctums^  intended  as  a  commentary  and  supple- 
ment to  the  Theorie  des  Fonctions  Analytiques^  which  he  had  Ire- 
fore  published.    These  works  are  both  of  great  value,  on  account 
cf  the  new  and  accurate  view  which  they  give  of  the  principles  of 
<ritFerential  calculus,  or  of  what  we  call  the  method  of  fluxions* 
for  many  years^  the  French  mathematicians,  and  indeed  the  ma- 
thematicians of  the  Continent  in  genera],  gave  themselves  little 
trouble  about  the  principles  of  the  new  geometry  i  and,  though 
they  extended  its  metliods,  rules  and  applications,  much  beyond 
\vhat  was  done  in  England,  they  were  not  so  successful  in  ex- 
plaining and  demonflrating  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  fcience, 
as  Newton  and  his  followers.    This,  we  believe,  will  be  generally 
allowed.;  and,  till  a  very  late  period,  scarcely  admits  of  any  ex- 
ception.  Eulcr  himfelf,  though  fuch  a  mailer  of  the  Calculus  as 
to  have  hardly  any  equal,  yet,  in  the  roetaphyfics,  as  yre  may  c^I 
it,  of  that  calctilus,  difplays  none  of  his  ufual  talent  and  accuracy  of 
thought.   He  contends,  that  fluxions  or  difl^rentials  have  no  mag- 
nitude whatever,  and  are  truly  and  literally  equal  to  nothing ; 
which  is  a  harih  and  inaccurate  way  of  dating  what  is  much  bet- 
ter expreifed  by  Newton  in  his  doctrine  of  prime  and  ultimate  ra^ 
tios ;  or  by  MacUurin,  where  be  confiders  fluxions  as  the  mea- 
furcsof  velocity.   There  were,  however,  fome  exceptions  to  the 
generality  of  the  obfervations  which  we  are  now  making ;  and 
D'Alembert,  in  particular,  though  he  has  not  written  profcflfedly 
on  the  fubje£t.of  the  Principles  of  the  Calculus,  yet,  whenever  he 
has  occafion  to  (late  any  thing  relative  to  it,  never  fails  to  do  fo  in 
the  luminous  n^nnner  that  we  might  exped  from  a  geometer  who 
^as  a  metaphyfician  and  a  philofopher.  Carnotf  whofe  name  is 
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£o  well  knowiit  was  one  of  the  firft  among  the*  Frendi  mailiema-  * 
tidant  who  treated  profefledly  of  die  metaphyfics  of  the  dii!ereii- 
tiaVealculiis.  The  little  tra£t  which  he  wrote  on  this  fubje^  is 
foil  of  ingenions  and  fonnd  views ;  bat  fueh  as^  thou;xh  prtfented  in 
a  new  forasy  and  one  that  appeared  quite  original  both  to  tbtr  author 
and  his  coaotrymenf  are  in  reality  very  little  removed  from  the 
method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios.  Carnot»  however,  hid  the 
merit  of  accommodating  that  method  to  the  form  and  language  of 
the  calcttlosi  better  than  we  were  accuftomed  to  do,  by  (t<tti!ig:  rhat 
a  difierential  equation  is  not'an  exa£t|  but  only  an    proximacc  e- 

3oation»  which  comes  continually  nearer  to  the  truth  the  lei'a  the 
uxions  or  differentials  are  that  are  involved  in  it.  Lu  Gra^get 
howevert  has  placed  the  matter  on  the  true  foundation  $  <knd  has 
ihown  that)  ia  delivering  the  general  rules  of  the  difTercmtal  and 
•integral  calouluSi  there  is  no  need  for  introducing  evanefcent  quan- 
tities, or  quantities  Icis  than  any  thing  that  is  alEgned.  Thus,  the 
differential  calculus  is  reduced  to  the  algebra  of  variable  but  finite 
quantities ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  appU<:ation  of  the  general  for-  . 
mulas  is  made  to  geometric  mr<gnitudes»  that  the  ultimate  ratios  of 
evanefcent  quantities  come  to  be  coiilidered  ;  and  they  do  fo  in  a 
manner  that  admits  of  &xi£t  demonftratbn.  This  (lep  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  greateft  that  has  been  made  in  the  new  analyfis 
fince  the  period  of  its  invention ;  and  we.  have  often  wopdered 
that  the  works  of  La  Grange,  whtdb  contain  the  development  of 
this  ideat  have  not  produced  a  greater  lenfatton  among  the  mathe- 
maticians of  this  i(bnd»  who  have  always  aimed  fo  much  at  accu« 
raay  in  their  manner  of  treating  this  fubje£k.  We  will  not  allow 
ouiielves  to  fuppofe  that  this  proceeds  from  any  illiberal  jealoufy^ 
or  any  unwiUingnefs  to  acknowledge  the  fuperior  fuccefs  of  a  fo- 
reigner in  a  purfuit  in  which  they  thcmfelves  had  been  eng<)ged* 
We  muft  rather  afcribe  this  apparent  Indifference  to  the  general 
agitatipn  of  Europe,  and  the  interraprion  of  all  intercourfe,  even 
that  of  letters*  between  France  and  England,  On  the  Continent^ 
thefe  works  feem  to  meet  with  the  reception  they  deferve.  The 
Theoris  dti  FoiutiottS  was  publiQiiid  in  the  year  5  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  firft  edition  of  the  Calcql  dg4  Fonctions  was 
in  1805  ;  and  the  fecond  edition,  which  is  now  before  us»  in 
1806.  ^  .  ^ 

Another  treatife  of  La  Grange  is  noticed  in  this  report,  Trak^ 
4e  la  riiolutum  det  eqftatmts  ntttkeriques  de  tous  fes  4^gref»  Tliis  is 
adfo  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  yet  it  is  bi|t  little  known  in  this 
country,  though  the  memoir  which  is  the  foundation  pf  it  was 
publifhed  by  La  Grange  in  the  Benin  memoirs  fo  long  ago  as  the 
jear  1 767.  It  deft^rves  to  be  particularly  (ludied ;  and  nothing 
more  ofeful  eould  be  done  in  an  elementary  treatife  of  algebra! 

than 
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dtan  to  give  to  tiiU  method  of  approiimattng  to  the  roots  of  oqiui* 
tions  the  fimpkft  form  which  it  admits  of. 
.  The  laft  arttde  under  this  head  is  the  Meckamfue  CAksU  of  La 
Place,  on  wfaicfa^  as  is  well  known,  too  much  prai(e  cannot  be  be* 
ftowed.  We  ha?e  alreadv  conGdered  this  work  with  a  minot^ 
nefs  that  renders  any  furtncf  obfervacions  on  it  upncceflary  in  that 
place.  . 

The  teport  mentions  three  articles  in  pra£lical  mechanica  \  the 
^ekeeper^  for  finding  the  longitude,  con(lru£ted  by  Berthoud, 
which  gained  the  prize  of  the  Inftitute }  the  hydraulic  ram  of 
Montgolfier  j  and,  laftly,  a  machine  approved  by  the  Qafs  of  the 
Sciences,  the  Pyr^toji^iorus  of  Meflrs  Xicnieps,  a  new  invention, 
in  which,  if  we  undcrftand  the  very  ihort  notice  concerning  it 
which  the  editor  has  given  in  a  note,  the  force  of  air  fuddenly 
expanded  by  heat,  is  made  to  raife  a  weight,  or  overcome  a  refiA* 
ance.  In  an  experiment  made  with  this  machine,  it  is  faid  that  a 
boat,  loaded  with  five  quintals,  and  prefenting  to  the  water  a  prow 
of  the  area  of  fix  fquare  feet,  was  carried  up  theSoane  with» 
miocity  double  that  of  the  ftream*  In  another  experiment,  the 
preflure  exerted  on  a  piftbn  of  three  fquare  inches  was  in  equili- 
lirio  with  a  I  ounces,  and  the  fuel  confumed  weighed  only  6  grains. 
•We  want  here  a  ne  cefiary  element,  the  time  in  which  thefe  6 
grains  were  confumed.  This  omiffion  may  perhaps  be  fupplied 
from  another  part  of  the  account,  where  it  appears  that  each 
ftroke  of  the  pifton  takes  up  five  feconds.  The  6  grains  were  the 
'fuel  confumed  in  fix  feconds. 

Much  more  information,  however,  dian  we  have  at  present,  k 
jiecessary,  in  order  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  merit  of  this  ma- 
chine, -and  to  judge  whether  it  has  any  chance  of  becoming  a 
'rival  to  the  steam  engine. 

The  next  geperal  head  of  the  report  is  Astronomy  ;  and  here 
<the  new  astronomical  tables  form  the  first,  and  indeed  the  most 
Important  article.  Tiiis  subject  we  have  also  anticipated  tn  the 
veview  of  Vince's  Astronomy,  or,  as  the  title  ought  to  have  been, 
'fvf  Vince's  edition  of  the  Tables  of  Burg  and  Deiambre. 

A  curious  article  is  given  with  respect  to  the  comet  of  1?70» 
■which  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  astronomers,  •  from  the 
singular  circumstance  that  the  only  ellipse  that  could  be  made  to 
agree  with  its  motions  during  the  time  it  was  visible,  is  one  in 
'which  it  must  revolve  in  five  years  and  a  half  nearly :  yet  this  co« 
met  has  never  been  observed  since  1770,  and  never  was  seen  be- 
fore. The  singular  problem  to  which  this  paradoxical  phenome-^ 
tion  gives  rise,  was  proposed  as  the  subject  of  a  prize  by  the  Na- 
tion^ Institute,  and  the  prize  was  gained  hj  M.  Burckhardt,  a  most 

ekilftti  and  laborious  astronomer.   From  immense  calculations  he 

f, .  '     ■  ...  •  •  ^ 
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has  made  it  appear  that  the  attraction  of  Jnpiter  had  rendered 

that  comet  visible,  from  having  been  invisible  before  because  of 
its  great  tiistance,  and  has  also  rendered  it  invisible  again,  by  un- 
doing its  former  efFect,  and  rcdacing  the  comet  to  a>ove  in  an 
ott»t  that  does  not  admit  of  its  coming  near  enough  to  the  Sutt 
to  We  visible  from  the  Earth. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  history 
©f  a  period  big  with  novelty,  thst  since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  four  new  planets  have  been  discovered.    These  are 
all  of  them  so  small,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  escaped  observa- 
tion, and  were  even  bv  astronomers  confounded  with  the  millions 
of  srars  of  the  same  apparent  magnitude  thit  occupy  almoit  every 
point  of  the  lic.ivens.    From  their  smaliness  ii  follows,  that  they 
hcive  no  s  nsible  effect  in  disturbing  the  Riotions  of  tlie  planets  '<^1- 
ready  known.    Their  orbits  are  considerably  eccentric,  and  the 
plane  of  ore  of  thera  has  an  inclination  to  the  eclij-Jtic  ereater 
than  the  inclinations  of  all  the  other  planetary  orbits  put  together.. 
This  ^xewi  inclinition  and  eccentricity  will  render  the  calculation 
of  the  disturbances  produced  in  the  motion  of  these  bodies  by  the 
larger  planets,  (particularly  of  Jupiter  and  JSTnrs,  between  which 
thev  are  situated),  a  matter  of  considerable  difhcuitv,  and  may  he 
the  occasion,  as  Delambre  remarks,  of  extending  tiie  scieace  of 
analysis  beyond  its  present  bounds. 

The  hrst  of  these  planets  was  discovered  by  Piazzi  at  Palermo, 
the  third  by  M.  H^.rding,  the  two  othtrs  by  Mr  Gibers  of  Bre- 
men, The  astronomer  last  named  is  of  opinion,  that  these  small 
bodies  are  the  fragments  of  one  large  planet  which  an  explosion, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  has  burst  in  pieces  ;  and  hence  he  con- 
cludes, that  all  their  orbits  ought  to  cut  one  another  in  two  op- 
posite points  of  the  heavens,  which  he  found-,  by  calculation,  to  be, 
one  near  the  constellation  Virgo,  and  the  other  near  the  Whale  ; 
and  that,  of  course,  they  must  pass  through  these  points  twice  in 
every  revolution  ;  so  that,  in  order  to  discover  all  the  fragments, 
astronomers  ought  to  examine  these  two  places  of  the  heavens 
very  frequently.  In  effect,  all  the  four  have  been  found  ne^ir  these 
points ;  and  the  two  last,  after  Olbers  had  suggested  tlic  idea  juH 
mentioned,  .  . 

Since  the  vear  1789,  seventeen  comets  have  been  discovered; 
and  along  with  the  names  of  Messis  Mechain,  Olbers,  &c.  by 
whom  they  were  observed,  we  are  i^lr.d  to  see  the  name  cf  Miss 
Herschel.  The  orbits  of  all  these  comets  huve  been  calculated. 
The  comet  that  appeared  .^o  remarkable  in  the  antunni  of  1807, 
is  thought  by  Olbers  to  revolve  in  a  very  eccentric  ellipse,  and  to 

have  a  periodic  thiie  of  no  less  than  1900  years. 
>  I  ' 

Delambre  concludes  this  article  with  Dr  Ilerscbcrs  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  heavens,  the  double,  triple,  quadruple,  and  nebulous 
stars,  together  with  those  that  have  disks  like  planets,  in  some 
cases  round,  in  otiiers  irregular.  The  discovery  of  the  revolution 
of  Saturn's  ring  by  the  same  excellent  astrcnomcr,  is  also  men- 
.tioti<>d,  as  also  the  coincidence  of  the  time  of  th  it  r«.  volution  with 
the  theory  of  gravity,  and  the  prediction  of  La  Place.  The  ob- 
servations of  Dr  Herschel  on  the  figure  of  Saturn  himself  are  not 
mentioned. 

A  rumour  prevailed  for  some  time,  that  Piazzi  had  disco- 
vered the  paralirix  of  the  fixt  stars;  but  as  M.  Delambre  makes 
no  mention  of  a  discovery,  which,  if  real,  would  be  no  doubt 
one  of  the  greatest  in  astronomy,  we  must  suppose  that  M.  Pi- 
azzi's  observations  have  not  yet  led  to  any  satisfactory  result. 
The  nofes  mention  a  work,  founded  mostly  on  Dr  Herschel's 
observations,  by  Schraeter  of  Amsterdam,  on  the  dimensions  of  the 
universe  :  it  was  crowned  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Haerlem  in 
1802  J  it  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interesting;  and  we  very  much 
regret  that  it  has  not  yet  reached  this  country. 

The  next  general  head  is  that  of  Physique  MathemafiquCi  or 
what  we  would  call  experimental  philosophy.  Delanibre  begins 
with  rciiraiking,  *  that  the  revolution  recently  brought  about  in 
chemistry,  could  not  happen  without  turning  many  experimental- 
ists a  little  out  ef  tlicir  ordinary  course,  when  they  saw  in  a  neigh- 
bouring science  a  road  opened  that  promised  more  numerous  disco- 
veries. We  shall  nevertheless  find,  in  the  matKematical  branch 
of  Physics,  some  curious  researches  an  1  interesting  inventions.' 

Among  these,  one  of  the  most  remjvk  iSle  is  the  Balance  of 
To7'sion !  which,  by  the  twisting;  and  untwisting  of  a  thread  or 
wire,  affords  a  measure  for  forces  that  are  too  small  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  any  other  means.  It  was  with  this  that  Coulomb  was 
so  successful  in  deterndning  the  law  of  electric  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion, and  aftvi  w  irds  in  showing  that  the  phenomena  of  mag- 
netism follciw  a  law  altogether  sjmilar,  namely,  the  inverse  of  the 
square  of  the  distance.  Jjy  help  of  the  same  instrument,  he  was 
able  to  measure  the  smallest  effects  of  magnetism  ;  to  find  the 
temperature  (considerably  elevated)  at  which  these  effects  entirely 
disappear  ;  and  to  show  that  magnetism  is  not,  as  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed,  a  property  peculiar  to  certain  bodies,  but  one  that 
exists  ill  all,  even  in  those  that  appear  most  devoid  of  it.  The 
same  balance  enabled  him  to  measure  the  resistance  which  fluids 
oppose  to  motion,  the  law  of  which  resistance  is  expressed  by 
^wo  terms,  of  which  Newton  found  out  only  the  first,  the  second 
j[iot  being  sensible  except  in  motions  that  are  extremely  slow. 

The  instrument  by  which  Mr  Cavendish  determined  the  gravi- 
tation of  balls  of  ic^td  toward  one  another,  is>  as  Ddambre  ob- 
serves. 
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serves,  no  other  than  Coulomb's  Balance,  executed  on  a  large 
scale.  Mr  Cavendish  found  from  his  experiments,  that  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  is  five  times  and  a  half  as  great  as  that  of 
water. 

Here,  however,  we  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  though 
Mr  Cavendish's  Balance  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  that  of 
the  excellent  experimenter  quoted  by  Delambre,  it  was  not  copied 
from  it.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Cavendish  were  indeed  mnde 
about  the  year  1798 ;  and  the  first  experiments  of  Coulomb  with 
his  balance  are  published  as  early  as  the  year  1785,  if  we  mistake 
not.  The  instrument  that  Mr.  Cavendish  employed  had  how- 
ever been  invented  before  that  period  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Mitchell, 
F.  R.  S.y  and  was  purchased  at  his  sale  by  Mr.  Cavendish.  We 
are  to  consider  the  instrument  therefore  as  originally  an  English 
invention,  and  re«invented  in  France  by  Coulomb,  without  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  what  was  done  in  England. 

We  cannot  help  remarking  too,  when  we  reflect  on  the  results 
obtained  from  this  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  English  and 
of  the  French  philosopher,  that  the  gravitation  measured  by  the 
former^  may  have  been  affected  by  the  magnetism  which  the 
latter  supposed  he  had  discovered  in  all  bodies.  The  effects  of 
the  one  force  may  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  the  other,  and 
a  degree  of  uncertainty  is  thrown  on  the  determinations  of  both. 
•  This  observation,  however^  we  only  throw  out  loosely :  perhaps 
an  accurate  comparison  of  the  experinients  might  determine  how 
much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  one  caase^^and  how  much  to  the 
other :  it  is  right,  however,  that  this  source  of  inaccuracy  should 
be  considered. 

The  application  of  the  Barometer  to  the  measurement  of  heights, 
or  more  properly  the  formula  for  determining  heights  by  help  of 
the  Barometer,  deduced  by  La  Place,  is  mentioned  among  the 
discoveries  of  the  latter*  La  Place  used  in  his  formula  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  mercury,  asjt  is  commonly  stated.  The  coelTicient 
or  multiplier  of  the  logarithmic  difference  which  he  thus  ob- 
tained, was  found,  on  comparing  his  Barometric  measures  with' 
certain  heights,  trigonometrically  determined  by  M.  Ramond  in 
the  Pyrenees,  to  require  a  small  correction.  The  coefiicient,  thus 
adjusted,  was  found  by  Biot  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  experi- 
ments oh  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  when  accurately  re- 
peated 'y  and  his  experiments  also  gave  the  same  refraction  which 
Delambre  had  deduced  from  astronomical  obs  -rvatlons. 

In  the  prosecution  of  thes-:  experime:i:s  M.  Biot  found  that 
the  refractmg  power  of  different  gases  aflbrtl  )  mean*j  more  ac- 
curate than  tne  ordinary  processes  of  chemiitvy  for  inqu'rl:  g  into 
the  composition  of  certain  substance^^  suUi  as  the  Dia  !on<), 
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which  he  concinded  \o  he  partly  composed  of  oxygen.  The  ide^i 
of  inferring  the '  chemical  composition  of  bodies  frOm  their  fe^ 
fractmg  power,  as  is  well  known,  was  first  conceived  by  Newton : 
it  seems  to  have  been  much  extended  and  impioved  on  by  the 
l^ilosopher  just  named. 

It  is  not  taken  notice  of  in  the  report,  but  we  think  it  right  to 
remark  it,  that  the  r uie  for  barometnc  measurements  had  been  in* 
vestigated  on  strict  mathemntlcal  and  mechanical  principles  long 
before  it  was  done  by  La  Place,  and  formulas  brought  out,  which 
do  not  materially  difler  tA  their  results,  though  they  do  considerably 
in  theif  forms,  from  that  of  the  French  geometer.  After  De 
Luc  made  his  improvements,  and  discovered  by  trial  the  very 
simple  rule  which  he  employs,  leaving  it  however  <tttite  empirical, 
and  not  deduced  from  principles,  a  geometric  demonstration  or 
that  tttle  was  given  by  Dr  Horseley  m  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. An  investigation  of  the  same,  purely  analytical,  was 
publnhed  by  Professor  Damen  of  Xieyden^  and  a  third,  which 
considers  the  problem  with  great  generality,  and  takes  into  view 
several  circumstances  which  had  not  hitherto  been  attended  to,  is 
given  by  Professor  Playfair  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Edinhorgh 
Transactions.  The  investigation  of  La  Place  therefore  was  not 
entirely  new  as  to  its  object  or  its  principles,  though  we  believe 
his  method  to  be  original,  and  in  all  respects  worthy  of  its  author. 
His  rule,  even  when  corrected  as  above  mentioned,  does  not  per* 
fectly  agree  with  that  which  we  employ  in  this  country,  of  which 
the  form  is  agreeable  to  the  investigations  just  mentioned,  and 
the  coefficients  determined  from  the  excellent  experiments  of 
General  Roy  and  Sir  G.  Shuckborough.  It  is  also  less  commo« 
dious  in  practice,  than  either  our  formula  or  that  of  M.  Tren^ 
bley  of  Geneva.  We  are  not  however  perfectly  prepared  to  stat6 
In  what  the  difference  consists,  or  to  what  extent  it  goes.  As 
the  question  now  stands,  we  think  a  comparison  of  the  different 
Barometric  formulas  is  an  excellent  subject  for  a  mathematical 
memoir. 

Under  the  article  of  Magnetism,  the  report  mentions  the  series 
of  observations  published  by  M.  Gilpin,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1806,  from  which  some  curious  results  may  be 
deduced  concerning  the  secular  variations  of  the  magnetical  me- 
ridian. Another  article  relates  to  Dr  Wollaston's  appaiatus  for 
measuring,  in  a  manner  extremely  simple  and  accurate,  the  re^ 
fraction  of  transparent  bodies,  (Phil.  Trans.  1802.)  It  is  said, 
that  a  very  valuable  addition  to  this  apparatus  has  been  made  \vk 
France,  by  M.  Malus  ;  and  that  an  analytical  consideration  of  the 
subject  had  enabled  him  to  correct  an  error  which  had  escaped 
Dr  Wollaston.  Wc  do  not  know  if  any  more  particular  account 
9t  M.  Malttfr's  improvement  has  yet  reached  England. 

The 
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The  next  object  of  Deiambre's  report,  is  Geography  and  Tra- 
vels. On  this  he  is  very  short,  and  only  runs  over  some  of  the 
principal  occurrences*  *  The  taste, '  he  says,  *  to  which  the 
successful  and  brilliant  voyages  of  Bougainville  and  Cooke  had 
given  rise,  was  not  weakened  by  the  disastrous,  though  not  use- 
less, expeditions  of  Peyrouse  and  Entrecasteaux.  Deputies  from 
the  African  Society  in  England,  penetrated  into  countries  entirely 
unknown.  Homeman  met  with  the  most  distinguished  reception 
from  the  conqueror  of  Egypt ;  Mungo  Park  braved  the  greatest 
dangers ;  and  Flinders  exposed  himself  to  the  most  dreadful  risks* 
in  order  to  explore  Van  Dieman's  land,  and  the  coast  of  Nev 
Holland.  The  ambassadors  of  the  English  penetrated  into  Thi- 
bet* into  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  and  into  Chilian  Vancouver  de- 
scribed the  coast  he  was  appointed  to  survey,  with  a  core  and  ex- 
actness proper  to  serve  as  a  model  for  all  those  who  hart  suiiUar 
duties  to  discharge. ' 

We  cannot  help  remarking,  on  reading  the  name  of  Fliadertt 
that  the  fate  of  that  skilful  smd  intrepid  navigator,  at  this  mo- 
inent»  we  believe,  languishing  }n  ccmfioement  in  the  Isle  of  Bour« 
bon,  does  great  discredit  to  the  government  of  France.  Acd* 
dent  put  htm  in  the  power  of  France.  A  voyager,  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  science,  had  a  right  every  where  to  look  for  friends. 
Flinders  was  treated  as  an  enemy.  His  release,  however,  wus  at 
length  agreed  to  ;  and  orders  to  that  effect  sent  out  to  the  gdyer- 
nor  of  the  isle  Bourbon :  but  hitherto,  if  we  are  righuy  in* 
formed^  these  orders  hare  not  been  complied  with. 

The  repcm  goes  on  to  mention  what  the  French  did  in  £gf  pt  % 
the  voyages  of  Marchaud>  Baudin,  &;c* 

*  Lasdy, '  (says  Delambre),  *  to  terminate  this  sketch  with  an 
expedition  which  contains  in  it  every  kind  of  merit,  Humboldt  has 
executed,  at  his  own  expense,  an  enterprize  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  nation.  Accompanied  only  by  his  friend  Bonpland,  he 
has  plunged  into  the  American  wilderness;  he  has  brought  back 
with  him  6000  phmts,  with  their  descriptions  ;  has  determined  tha 
position  of  200  points,  by  astronomical  observation;  has  ascended 
to  the  Lop,  and  has  measured  the  height  of  Chimboracco.  He  has 
created  the  geography  of  Plants  ;  assigned  the  limits  of  vegetation 
and  of  eternal  snow ;  observed  the  phenomena  of  the  magnetic 
needle  and  of  electric  fish  y  and  has  presented  the  lovers  of  antiquity 
with  much  Talnahle  information  concenung  die  Mexicans,  their  lan« 
guage^  their  history»  and  monuments.  * 

A  sketch  of  these  curious  travels  is  given  in  bne  of  the  notes* 
at  the  end  of  the  report*  but  would  lead  us  into  too  long  a  di- 
gression. 

.Delambre  then  concludes  his  report         a  new  address  to 
the  Emperor.   The  Institute  had  it  in  command*  it  seems*  not 

only 
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only  tij  report  on  the  actual  state  of  tlie  sciences,  hut  to  suggest 
the  m'MSLirps  that  wuulJ  proniotc  their  further  advancement.  In 
this  part  of  his  task,  Delambre  has  acquitted  himself  well^  and 
"With  I  Of  ^•lidorable  ail:ire«:s. 

*  Votrc  MajL'st'*  dalgne  iiUerroa:er  Tlnstitut  sur  les  moyens  d'-is- 
surer  Us  pro^rcs  ulterieurs  ;  les  progrcs  des  mathematiques  me  bont 
null  inent  doutcru>.,  rinsiruttion  premiere  trouve  des  sources  abon- 
d.i  ^^s  dans  lous  ics  lycccs  ;  recole  polytochnique  est  one  prpiniere 
de  sujet?  'ji:-«Linj^nc3  pour  tous  les  genres  do  service  public. — La  loi 
bie'.i  I'^artc  qru  .*  'cc^Oj.^'rr  riaslruction,  promcttait  une  ecole  specials 
aux  iii.iLiij;.*  '.isiu.  s  i  cette  ecole  existait.  La  Geometric  et  I'Alge- 
bre,  PA  ;troiiomie  ct  la  Physique  sont  professces  au  College  Impe- 
rial de  Fra.^ce.  Un  cours  d'ainalyse  trauscendante  y  completterait 
I'ienseigncincTit  dos  sciences  exactes.  '  Une  operation  importante  avait 
^t^  c<^innienc^c  pour  donner  a  la  France  une  perpendiculaire  digne 

de  sa  nicridienne.  ^Mais  nous  ne  formons  point  de  raeu ;  nous  at« 

tendons  avtc  une  con^ancc  respectueuse»  ce  qu'it  plairai  a  yotre  Ma- 
jeste  dK)rd'.  i.  ^  jr  er.  fjveur  d*une  science  dont  elle  cut  elle^mt^me  re- 
cule  les  limites,  si  des  plus  hautes  destinees  ne  I'eussent  appelce  a  les 
pcoteger  toutes  egalenrenty  pour  les  faire  concourir  a  la  splendeur  et 
aux  merveillt  <J  de  son  rcgne, '  *  . 

'  A  6uh'  '  i  T  instruction  in  the  higher  mathematics,  and  a  per- 
penciicuUr  to  the  meridian  of  Paris,  to  be'  extended  across  the 
kingdoni.with  the  same  accuracy  as  the  meridian  itself  has  been^ 
are  the  very  moderate  and  disinterested  requests  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Ll^t^tute,  and  the  things  which  he  conceives  to  be  most 
essential  for  promoting  the  interest  of  mathematical  science*  The 
respectful  manner  m  which  this  suggestion  is  made,  and  th«  com- 
pltmunt  witli  which  it  is  accompanied,  to  some  will  perhaps  ap-  ' 
pear  to  savour  more  of  the  courtier  than  the  man  of  science.  We 
are  not^  however^  of  this  opinion.  Respect  is  what  talent  and 
power  of  a  certain  eminence  must  always  command  $  and  that  a 
man  of  the  ability  ' >f  Napoleon,  who  had  early  shown  a  fondness 
for  science^  mieht  have  enlarged  the  bounds  of  it  by  discoveries 
of  his  own»  if  liis  situation  had  permitted,  is  a  natural  and  fair 
colli,  iusloh. 

Til''  report  that  follows  next,  is  that  of  Cuvier,  on  tlie  subject 
of  what  wo  call  general  physics — Les  Sciences  Physiques.  It  be- 
gins with  the  theory  of  crystallisation  as  given  by  Haiiy,  which 
has  or'  .'inated«and  been  brought  to  its  conclusion,  as  Cuvier  re^ 
niark),  during  the  period  to  which  these  reports  are  confined.  It 
is  iutlf  d  I  rue,  that  the  theory,  in  the  view  Haliy  takes  of  it,  is 
completed  5  but  that  the  real  theory  of  crystals  is  understood  till  we 
k:ioa  t!^'*  law  of  the  force,  whetlier  polarity,  or  simple  attraction, 
by  which  the  regular  structure  of  these  bodies  is  brought  about, 
v/e  can  by  no  means  admit.  The  cause  that  arranges  the  mole" 
oidcs^ — that  determines  the  rate  of  the  decrease  of  the  different 
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plates  of  ii4iioh  the  crystal  is  compoeedi— thb  is  stiH  coof«ssedl]r 
unknown  $  it  is  perhaps  without  our  reach ;  and  if  90,  we  mnst 
consider  this  branch  of  knowledge  as  destined  to  remain  for  ever 
imperfecf.  At  the  same  time>  we  believe  it  ttuei  that  the  prin* 
ciple  of  Haliy  does  not  admit  of  being  carried  much  beyond  what 
it  has  been.  We  admits  too»  that  in  the  state  to  which  it  is  now 
brought,  it  fiumishes  an  excellent  principle  for  the  arrangement  of 
mineral  substances. 

*  Within  the  period  we  now  treat  of,  the  theory  of  chemical  afH- 
siities  has  undergone  an  entire  revolution  in  the  hands  of  Bertholletf 
who  denies  the  existence  of  elective  attractions  and  absolute  decom- 
position. He  has  undertaken  to  prove,  that  In  all  the  compositions 
and  decompositions  made  by  what  is  called  elective  attraction,  there 
takes  place  a  division  of  the  substance  combined  between  two  otiier 
substances  that  act  upon  it  with  opposite  forces ;  and  tliat  the  pro- 
portion in  which  this  division  is  made,  is  determinedj  not  only  by  the 
absolute  energy  with  which  these  substances  act,  but  also  by  their 
quaiiLily.  * 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  this  way,  chemical  forces  are  re- 
presented as  being  more  of  the  nature  of  those  mechanical  forces 
with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  than  ia  any  other.  Their 
nature,  therefore,  becomes  less  paradoxical.  At  the  same  time, 
chemists  do  not  seem  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  solidity  of  this 
new  theory,  and  its  conformity  to  the  phenomena  of  their  own 
science.  We  certainly  do  not  consider  ourselves  as  qualified  to 
decide  this  quesion. 

In  treating  of  the  recent  discoveries  concerning  Heat,  Cuvier 
begins  with  remarking,  that  they  constitute  a  body  of  science,  of 
which  the  philosophers  and  chemists  of  the  first  half  of  the  eigh« 
teenth  century  had  not  the  most  distant  conception. 

*  The  discoveries  of  Black  in  Scotland^  and  Wilke  in  Sweden,  kd 
the  way  to  diis  revolution,  by  showing,  not  only  that  a  body  absorbs 
a  great  quantity  of  heat  when  it  becomes  fluid,  and  also  when  it 
passes  into  vapour,  which  it  restores  when  it  returns  to  its  primittva 
condition,  but  also  that  unequal  quantities  of  heat  are  required  to  in- 
crease the  temperature  of  different  bodies  by  the  same  number  of  de- 
H^ees.  These  truths  have  led  to  a  great  number  of  others,  the  in« 
fluence  of  which  on  the  sciences,  on  the  arts,  and  even  the  affairs  of 
common  life,  is  w^hoUy  incalculable. ' 

To  these  discoveries,  if  we  add  those  of  another  kindj  in  which 
the  same  cheniists  had  their  share,  the  production  of  fixt  air  in  the 
burning  of  charcoal  by  Mr  Cavendish,  i  ud  of  water  in  the  burning 
of  inflammable  air  by  the  same'  philosopher  and  by  Monge,and  also 
the  augmentation  of  the  weight  of  metals  by  their  calcination,  and  the 
absorption  of  air  at  the  same  time,  (whic]\  1  ist  had  been  observed  by 
Mr  Boyle),  we  have  the  constituent  paru  of  (he  new  chemistrv. 
.  YOJm.  XT.  £iO.  29..  B  '  *  'l>e. 
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<  The  happmefs  of  uniting  all  lihefe  fcattered  rays  of  kxn^^g€ 
into  one  pencil^  is  what  conftitutes  the  glory  of  LaToiiief.  Titt 
be  appeared*  the  particular  phenomena  of  chemiilry  might  be 
compared  to  a  kind  of  labyrlntht  of  which  the  deep  and  winding 
|>aths  had  been  trod^  by  feveral  laborioas  travellers :  but  their 
points  of  tinioni  their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  fyftemf 
coald  not  be  perceiv^  but  by  the  gtnius  which  was  able  to  rife' 
sbove  t|ie  ediBce»  and,  with  an  eagle'^t  eye,  to  catch  the  plan  of 
the  whole.  *  Peihaps  fome  will  allege*  that  theve  is  more  fplen* 
dour  than  folldtty  in  tbe  opinion  which  referees  it  for  the  difcover/ 
of  fzQtZy  and  withholds  all  pralfe  from  that  of  their  relations.  Yet 
we  believe  that*  on  the  whole*  this  is  a  f«iir  ftatement  of  the  merit  of 
LavoiGer.  As  to  what  relates  to  Dr  Black*  we  hope  that  we  are  not 
influenced  by  national  partiality*  when  we  fay  that  Cuvieir*  not  intcn* 
tionally*  ^for  we  think  both  his  ^epovt  and  De1ambre*s  remarkable 
for  their  latrnefs)  has  mentioned  too  flightly  the  difcoveries  of  our 
illudrious  countryman*  His  experiments  on  magnefia  were  the 
firft  that  proved  the  exiflence  of  an  aeriform  fluid  becoming  fixed 
in  a  (olid  body,  and  forming  an  integrant  part  of  it,  fo  confiderable 
as  two  fifths  of  the  whole*  .  This  was  the  firit  ftep  to  the  creation 
of  pneumatic  chemiilry. 

The  new  nonienclature  of  chcmidry*  and  the  tntrodudion  of 
a  perfe&iy  regular  and  philofophic  language*  are  next  mention- 
ed* as  havine;  materially  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  this 
fcience.  '  From  all  thefc  caufes  proceed  the  grea^  things  it 
has  accompliHied  ;  almoffc  all  the  fubflances  in  nature  ttave 
been  examined ;  all  the  imaginable  combinations  of  them  ex*' 
haufted}  the  number  of  the  metals  carried  to  28,  and  of. the 
earths  to  9.  New  acids  luvc  been  difcovered*  or  have  been  form* 
td,  &c.  The  names  of  lieithoiiet*  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  Chap* 
lal,  Giiyton,  Deyeux,  Thenard*  amot^cr  the  French*,  of  Klap* 
«oth*  Kirwao*  Davy*  Tennant  and  Woilalloa  among  foreignerst» 
have  been  i»endcTed  immortal.  * 

Speaking  of  the  Galvanic  electricity*  he  observes*  thatttopenr 
a  view  into  new  regions,  of  which  no  one  can  venture  to  calcu^ 
late  the  extent.  *  The  most  powerful*  perhaps*  of  all  the  accents* 
which  nature  employs  in  her  operations  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  lias  remained  unknown  till  the  present  time«  We  have 
6ut  just  become  acquainted  with  it.  The  simple  juxta-position, 
not  only  of  two  metals*  but  of  two  different  bodiesi  whatevet' 
l^ey  be*  alters  the  equilibrium  of  the  electric  tirtoe  *,  and  this 
alteration  can  produce  the  most  violent  motions  in^the  animal 
economy.  It  separates  the  substances  that  ace  the  moat  closely 
united.  At  this  moment  it  seems  about  to  reveal  to  us  the  compo- 
sition of  those  alkaiiS|>  whieh  the  most  profound  chemistry  had 
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hitherto  regarded  as  simple  bodies.  The  names  of  Galvani  nr.d  Vol- 
ta,  who  discovered  this  niysrerious  power  ;  of  Rltter,  Kichoison, 
and  abovj  all  of  Davy,  who  huve  rccogi.iscil  and  lound  out  its 
,  chemical  action,  will  occupy  a  large  sp  icc  in  tho  r^^nort  we  are, 
to  make  of  this  new  and  iiiterc>tinjT  poriidii  cf  piiysic^d  science.' 

Such  is  the  r.ipidity,  wc^  must  ob.-.er7e,  with  winch  this  part  of' 
Acience  is  adv.mciivj;,  that  Mr  Davy  has  .ictually  accoinnli^I\"il  tho' 
flecom[  0;)i(ion  of  soil  i  atnl  pot.iss,  since  the  time  witcu  tins  im- 
port was  drawn  un  ;  and  has  tonntl  those  alkaLs  to  be  no  other 
than  oxyds  ot  nui.illlc  bodies,  hitherto  unknown.  He  has,  in- 
deed, found  ckcrricitv  to  exercise  an  ^bsolure  command  over  the 
most  powerful,  and,  as  we  supposed,  the  most  simple  ar.d  indc- 
per.deiit  of  chemical  ajjjents.  These  discoveries  Jiure  procured 
him  the  prize  ofh'ied  by  the  National  Institute.' 

Among  the  cliemical  dibcoverics  of  ilie  present  time;  w^e  have-" 
been  somrwhat  surprii>cd  to  ii;ui  no  iricntion  made  of  thai  oi  iSlr 
James  ILill,  ci  iiccrnin^y  the  power  of  compression  to  modify  the 
effects  of  ]ii:u.  By  suSjectini'^  limL'Stone  to  great  cofnpression,' 
while  hcat^J,  the  carbjnic  acid  was  prevented  from  escaping  ^ 
quickhiiie  was  not  tonnod,  and  the  mass  was  reduced  into  lusion. 
This  is  to  be  considcret-i  as  a  valuable  discovery  in  cheniisrrv,  in- 
aependcntly  of  all  the  applicanons  cf  i:  that  may  be  made  to  an- 
other science.  The  imperfect  communication  that  takes  place 
between  the  scientific  world  oi  i'lance  and  iingland.  Is  prububiy 
the  cause  of  this  omission.'  ,    .  ,  ,  . 

*  Mineralogy  now  approaches  in  tigonr  io  fihe  exk{it  defences ; 
thanks  to  the  cbrystallographic  researches  of  M.  H-Axift  to  tbe  cfae^ 
mical  analyses  of  Klaproth  anif  Vauquelin,  and  to  the  descnptton  o^ 
die  external  characters  and  the  position  of  minerals  by  Werner  aikl 
his  school.— The  description  of  the  relative  position  of  minerals^' 
has  now  b'ecome  the  objeet  of  a  real  science,  and  replaces  those  illu» 
sory  conjectures  which  have  b<^en  Called  by  the  name  of  Geology* ' 

We  must  observe  with  respect  to  this  passage}  tiiut  we  entirely; 
agree  with  what  is  said  on  the  obligation  mineralc^y  has  to  lialiy 
and  Werner,  and  the  two  chemists  metitioned  above  j  to  which 
chemists  several  others  from  this  country  mit^ht  easily  be  add* 
ed.  The  Chrystaliography  of  Haiiy  furnishes  vTs  with  a  prin* 
ciple  of  arrangement  that  is  perfect  so  far  as  it  extends^  and  one 
that  deiines  accurately  those  species  into  which  minerals  are  di- 
vided. This  cannot.be  &aid  of  any  other  system  6f  classification  |/ 
uot  even  of  Werner's.  .  *. 

As  to  what  concenis  Geolbgy»  if  that  science  is  supposed  tc^' 
treat  of  the  crii^in  of  things^  or  to  go  back  to  a  period  when  ih» 
Composition  of  the  bodies  which  we  call  minerals  was  dilferent. 
from  what  it  ia  at  present,  we  perfectly  agree  in  thinking  that 
Whole  is  a  most  unphilosophical  illusion/  bccati&e  maxims! 

B-  fouhdtdf 
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fouridcil  on  our  oxp(^rience  of  the  present  order  of  tilings  cannot 
apply  to  what  toolx  pince  before  that  order  was  established.  But, 
if  by  Geology  is  meant  an  attempt  to  trate  the  laws  of  those 
ch  .n;^es  to  which  minerals  are  subject,  the  changes  wh'ch  they 
Ii3ve  undergone  and  are  still  about  to  undergo,  we  see  no  neces- 
sity for  us  conclusions  being  illusory  and  chimerical.  Though  we 
observe  minerals  only  for  an  instant,  or  a  portion  of  time  that  is 
quite  evanescent,  compared  with  the  great  cycles  in  which  the 
series  of  their  changes  must  revolve,  yet  we  may  discover  such 
characters  as  ascertain  important  facts  in  the  history  of  those 
changes  The  preliminary  investigation  is  no  doubt  that  which 
Cuvier  point*  out,-- the  relative  situation  of  the  different  kinds  of 
minerals,  and  in  general  the  accurate  description  of  their  present 
Condition.  But  this  philosopher  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that 
there  is  in  the  verv  research  concerning  the  present  state  of  minerals 
•8  much  danger  from  theory,  and  from  hasty  generalisation,  as  in 
tike  conclusions  that  geologists  have  drawn  concerning  the  past  or 
future  fortunes  of  the  world.  The  language  in  which  Werner 
and  his  school  describe  the  facts  concerning  the  mineral  kingdom 
is.  full  of  theory^  and  of  theory  as  unsupported  and  as  remote 
from  experience,  as  any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  the  Cartesian 
vortices.  The  knowledge  of  the  great  facts  therefore  concerning 
the  reUtive  position  of  mineral  bodies,  though  it  has  made  con* 
•iderable  progress,  yet,  in  our  opinion,  as  far  as  the  observations 
of  the  Wernertan  school  are  concerned,  is  not  in  that  high  road 
to  perfection  which  this  learned  and  eloquent  reporter  appears  to 
imagine.  The  force  that  is  every  day  applied  to  make  the  new 
observations  agree  with  the  old,  and  to  assimilate  the  structure  of 
the  whole  world  to  that  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  is  much  more 
likely  to  produce  retrogradation  than  advancement. 

Our  author  then  passes  rapidly  over  the  improvements  In  phy- 
siology,  comparative  anatonny,  and  natural  history,  and  touches 
on  the  practical  sciences  of  medicine  and  agriculture ;  under  the 
former  of  which,  he  particularly  mentions  vaccination,  and  thd 
destruction  of  contagion  by  fumigation.  He  goes  on  to  the  im« 
provements  in  the  mechanical  arts,  particularly  that  of  the  stereo* 
type  printing,  valuable  from  the  cheapness  with  which  it  may 
be  executed  ;  and  thereby  promising  to  carry  the  works  of  genius 
into  the  cottage  of  the  peasant.  We  shall  only  take  notice  of  the 
conclusion  of  his  report. 

*  Your  Imperial  Majesty  has  commanded  this  class  to  propose  the 
means  that  seem  to  it  best  calculated  for  maintaining  among  those, 
who  cultivate  the  sciences,  that  emulation  by  which  they  are  at  pre- 
sent animated  ;  for  directing  their  efforts  to  the  most  important  ob* 
jecti^  and  for  securing  to  tton  successors  of  etjual  zeal  and  ahiliir. 
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*  Without  wishittg  to  anticipate  the  measures  \vhich  the  wisdom 
of  your  Majesty  is  preparing  for  the  public  edacation*  we  will  take 
the  liberty,  in  our  extended  report,  of  submittin^^  some  ideas  on  the 
regulation  of  the  first  or  popular  iiistruction  in  the  physical  sciences, 
and  for  spreading  more  effectually,  among  the  people,  the  knowledge 
connected  with  husbandry  and  the  useful  arts.  We  have  also  pro- 
posed that  your  Majesty  should  ordain  the  drawing  up  of  a  nexw  sys^ 
Icm  of  jihydcal  existences.  Science  dem;mds  this  work  ;  our  coun- 
try Is  tliat  in  which  it  can  be  most  easily  executed  j  and  it  would  be 
desirable  to  see  the  name  of  Napoleon,  which  is  already  placed  at 
the  head  of  so  many  great  monumentSy  so  many  wise  laws,  and  so 
many  usefiil  institations*  decorating  die  title-page  of  a  fundamental 
work  in  science*  Of  all  the  establishments  formed,  and  of  all  die 
labours  undertaken  by  the  command  of  Alexander,  Aristotle's  His- 
tory of  Animals  is  the  only  one  which  now  remains,  an  everlasting 
testimony  of  the  love  of  that  great  prince  for  natural  knowledge* 
A  word  from  ymr  Majesty  can  create  a  work  which  shall  as  much 
surpass  that  of  Aristotle  in  extent,  as  your  actions  surpass  in  splen- 
dour those  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror* ' 

The  answer  of  the  Kmperor  is  very  short. 

'  MM.  the  Presidents,  Secretaries,  and  Deputies  of  the  First 
Class  of  the  Institute — 

*  I  was  desirous  to  hoar  you  on  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
in  these  later  times,  in  order  that  what  ytui  should  have  to  say  to 
jne  might  be  heard  by  all  nations,  and  niight  shut  the  mouths  of 
those  detractors  from  tlie  present  age,  who  represent  knowledge  as 
retrograde,  only  because  they  wish  for  its  extinction. 

*  I  was  also  wiUmg  to  be  informed  of  what  remained  for  m^  to 
do  to  encourage  your  labours,  that  I  mi^ht  console  myself  for  not 
being  able  odierwise  to  contribute  to  their  success.  The  weli^re  of 
my  people,  and  the  glory  of  my  throne,  are  equally  interested  In  she 
prosperity  of  die  sciences. 

'  My  minister  of  tlie  interior  will  make  a  report  on  your  demands* 
Yon  may  constantly  rely  on  the  effects  of  my  protection. ' 

Though  we  admit  that  Deiambre  and  Cuvier  have  done  well; 
the  first,  in  recommending  a  school  for  instruction  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mathematics*  and  an  extension  of  those  geodetical 
operations  from  which  so  much  benefit  has  ahready  resulted ;  and 
the  second,  in  recommending  some  further  care  of  the  popular 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  a  new  and  fund- 
amental woric  on  natural  history,  in  its  most  extensive  sense 
though  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  high  compliment 
contained  in  the  prediction,  that  this  work  would  not  farther  sur- 
pass the  natural  history  of  Aristotle,  than  the  achierements  of 
Napoleon  have  exceeded  those  of  Alexander  ;  yet  we  are  well  a- 
ware  that  there  are  other  improvements  ^till  more  i«rjportant,  and  . 
«ore«  imperioudly  called  for,  which  ihe  spirit  of  Philosophy 
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would  demand*  if  her  renl  and  unbinssi^d  sentiments  could  be 
conveyf»d  to  the  ears  of  Napoleon.  *  Cease,*  she  would  say, 
f  froni  the  fatal  and  endless  pursuit  of  miliury  aggrnndlsementl 
(Give  pence  to  Europe,  for  yoijr  victories  enable  yott  to  do  so ; 
and  let  the  moderation  and  liberality  of  the  terrns  insure  its  con- 
irinuancc.  Restore  that  intercourse  and  rnutual  confidence  among 
the  nations  which  are  essential  to  their  happiness,  no  less  than  to 
jthe  advancement  of  knovirledge  ;  and  let  their  prosperity  be  con- 
jsidered  as  one  of  the  means  of  promoting  the  welf  n  o  of  your  own 
people.  The  sciences  will  then  flourish  spontaneously,  and  will 
require  no  protect  ion  but  tiiat  which  secures  tlicir  tranquillity  and 
Jndoncrdonce  )  and  yew  yourself  will  haye  t!ie  felicity,  more  sinr 
*  ul.ir  flKiu  all  that  you  ii.ive  vet  { riprrlrnrrf^,  rf  adiling  to  the  ti- 
tles ci"^  Hero  and  Conqueror,  tlvu  of  tr.r  Father  of  your  prnplr«.  ' 
^  Th?  Njtional  institure  (^f  France  is  (iixi-^rd  into  four  cl.issrs. 
The  iim,  iii  ihnt  of  tlic  mathematic.il  and  physical  sciences ;  the 
.second,  that  pf  tlu*  French  language  .md  literature  \  the  third,  ha*; 
for  its  object  history  and  antient  litcriitur':^  ;  th.e  fourth,  the  fine 
nrt^.  Tlio  two  reports  that  we  have  considerec],  and  wirch  make 
the  principal  part  of  the  book  bcf*ore  us,  are  from  the  iirst  class, 
niie  three  others  arc  of  inferior  i-itt  rest ;  and  besides,  the  length 
to  wh.ich  our  review  has  already  extended  precluties  our  entering 
on  them  particularly.  In  the  report  from  the  third  cl.i>s,  on  the 
fubjoct  of  history  and  antient  literature,  spceuiative  philosophy 
5eeins,  in  a  certain  den:ree,  to  included  :  and  v^  e  find,  accord- 
ingly,  rome  notice  tr;kcn  of  tlie  revolutions  which  that  phiiosnpiiy 
has  undergone  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  llie  Lc:>lt'  ff*/\'^nssc, 
ns  the  author  of  the  report  (M.  Levesqu'^)  is  pleased  to  call  it, 
js  also  made  honourable  mention  of.  As  no  sect  of  philosophers 
is  known  in  iScotland  by  a  name  which  owe  to  the  politeness  ot 
our  neighbours^ '  we  should  have  been  at  some  loss  to  distinguish 
what  system  was  nndcrstcod  by  thi*:  phrase,  if  we  I)ad  not  hefore 
met  with  i{:  in  the  liistoirr  Ca)f^)f77t'e  rli\s  Sj/s/rmes  (k  I^'tiloscj^/iicj  hy 
M.  Degerando,  where  we  find  this  title  appti«-d  to  a  succession  of 
philo'-^or  hers  whieh  begins  with  Dr  Hutclieson  ot  Glasgow  ;  com- 
prehends in  \t  Reid,  Fergusson,  Sec.  ;  and  at  present  terminates 
in  Professor  Dugahl  Stewart,  to  w]u)?c  wriiiiigs,  as  Dcgerando 
jemjirhs,  Rci(i's  philosophy  owes  its  fn'lest  develcpmert,  and  the 
greatest  share  of  its  celebrity  with  ft^reign  nntions.  Sometimes, 
tvhen  the  same  author  speaks  more  loosely,  he  appears  to  include^ 
jn  the  Scottish  scl.ool,  almost  all  the  philosophers  ihjt  liave  flour- 
ished in  that  country  sii\ce  the  time  of  Ilutcheson,  w'lether  tliey 
Jiave  supported  or  combated  the  philosophy  of  J.oeke.  In  this 
yay  he  inclucfes  Lord  Kames,  David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Sec.  ; 

forming  a  succession  of  eminent  mcDj  of  which^  in  so  short  a 
I..../  ^   .    ,  ,  .  period^ 
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period,  and  in  so  narrow  a  country,  there  are  but  few  examples 
in  the  history  of  letters. 

On  the  wnole,  throuf^hout  these  reports  we  find  great  liberality 
witfi  regard  to  foreign  nations  ;  and  if  more  room  is  occupied  by 
French  improvements  and  discoveries  than  by  any  other,  this  may 
be  in  reality  a  just  allotment ;  or  it  may  in  part  be  an  effect  of 
that  perspective  which,  in  intellectual,  as  in  visible  objects,  re- 
presents the  nearest  as  the  largest,  so  as  sometimes  to  deceive  the 
justest  eye,  and  the  most  impartial  judgment. 

In  one  instance  we  think  that  this  fairness  is  a  little  departed 
fromj  when  it  is  said,  that  no  nation  has  cultivated  historical 
composition  so  much  as  the  French^  nor  produced  so  great  a 
number  of  historians  tliat  deserve  to  be  quoted*  '  It  was  to  a 
Frenchman,  *  the  report  adds,  *  that  Italy  owed  the  first  history 
of  Rome,  written  by  a  modern ;  and  it  was  a  Frenchman  who 
(irst  made  the  English  acquainted  with  the  history  (tf  their  awa 
country.  * 

.  Those,  however,  who  have  studied  history  in  the  best  school^ 
will  not  be  very  apt  to  admitj^  that  the  dull  and  unphilosophical 
narrative  of  Rapin  could  bring  an  Englishman  acquainted,  as  he 
ought  to  be,  with  the  history  of  his  country.  Whatever  the 
French  themselves  suppose,  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  strangers  that 
they  e:teel  in  historical  composition.  For  our  part,  we  hope  that, 
we  aie  not  altogether  deceived  by  National  partiality  when  we  say| 
lhat  we  4o  not  know  three  modern  historians^  of  any  country,  that 
can  be  compared  with  three  of  which  this  island  boasts,  Uume» 
Robertson,  and  Gibbon.  They  are  historians  whom  no  age  but 
such  a  one  as  the  present  could  pi  oduce:  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for 
any  thing  antient  to  be  opposed  to  them*  It  is  only  among  future 
generations  that  rivals  to  them  can  be  found. 

One  remark  has  struck  ns  forcibly,  in  looking  o^er  the  second 
and  third  reports,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  worlds  en  poU-r 
tical  economy,  commerce,  statistics  and  the  like,  that  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  have,  within  these  few  years,  increased  the  mas^ 
pf  knowledge  on  all  these  subjectSt  Works  on  logislatioa  are 
mentioned ;  but  no  enumeration  Is  subjoined.  We  do  not  ob« 
serve  th^  Mahhus's  Essay  on  Population  is  any  where  taken  nor 
tice  of.  All  this  looks  as  if  there  were  a  class  of  subjects,^  and 
pne  too  of  the  highest  importance  ta  society^  that  is  a,t  present 
interdicted  in  f  ranee.  This  is  weal^  poHcyi  and  unwordiy  of  a 
great  monarch.  The  subjects  prohibited  will  be  only  so  muck 
the  more  forcibly  imprinted  or^  the  minds  of  the  people*  They 
will  be  like  the  statues  which  the  jealousy  of  a  Roman  emperor 
l»xcli)ded  from  a  procession  in  which  they  had  a  right  to  appear-^ 
I  Prsefulgebant  Cassius  atque  BratuSi*— eo  ipso  quod  eifigies  eorum 
pen  yisebantiir, ' 
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But  whatever  be  the  case  with  this  branch  of  knowledge,  it  is 
but  fair  to  state»  that  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  and 
many  parts  of  literature,  have  been  cultivated  in  France  and  in 
the  rest  of  Europe,  to  great  effect,  during  the  last  nineteen  years, 
notwithstancHng  the  agitation  and  distress  which  have  every  where 
prevailed.  AVc  are  certainly  not  of  the  number  to  whom  the  Em- 
peror ailudos,  who  pretend  that  science  is  retrograde,  because  they 
wish  it  to  be  extinguished.  We  rijoice  to  think  that  it  cannot  be 
extinguished  ;  and  that  this  is  a  revolution  which  no  individnal  is 
sufEciently  powerful  to  effect.  Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  think, 
that  those  branches  of  knowledge  that  are  le?-st  favoured  by  tiie 
Emperor,  and  to  which  his  protection  is  not  extended,  are  at  thit 
moment  studied  in  Fiance  with  great  assiduity* 


AiLt*  n.    7^  CoUmUnad:  a  Pom*   By  Joel  Barlow,    pp.  454'. 
'  4te.    PMIa^elphia,  1807.  '  Reprinted  for  Phillips,  London.' 
pp.  420.  1809* 

AS  epic  poetry  lus  often  been  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  most 
precious  productiofi  of  national  genius,  we  ought  not,  per* 
liaps,  to  be  surprised  at  this  goodly  firstling  of  the  infant  Muse 
of  Amertca.  The  truth  however  is,  that  though  the  American 
govemmeni\t  new,  tht  people  is  in  all  respects  as  old  as  the  pec* 
pie  of  England  %  and  their  want  of  literature  is  to  be  ascribed^ 
Hot  to  the  immaturity  of  their  progress  in  civilization,'  but  to  the 
fiature  of  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  generally  engaged. 
These  federal  republicans,  in  short,  bear  no  sort  of  resemblance; 
to  the  Greeks  of  the  days  of  Homer,  or  the  Italians  of  the  age  of 
Smte }  but  are  Tery  mudi  such  people,  we  suppose,  as  the  mo- 
dem traders  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow.  They  hav^ 
mil  a  little  Latin  whipped  into  tfaem  in  their  youth;  ano  read 
Shakespeare,  Pope  and  Milton^  as  well  as  bad  English  novels,  in 
ibeir  days  of  courtship  and  leisure.  They  are  just  as  likely  to 
write  epic  poemsy  therefore,  as  the  inhabitants  of  our  trading 
towns  at  home;  and  are  entitled  to  no  more  admiration  when 
diey  succeed,  and  to  no  more  indulgence  when  they  fail,  than 
Would  be  due,  on  a  similar  occasion,  to  any  of  those  industrious 
persons.  ,     .    .  . 

•  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may*  Mr  Barlow,  we  are  afraid,  will 
not  be  the  Homer  of  his  country  \  and  wilt  never  take  his  placd 
tmone  the  enduring  poets  either  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  world. 
The  faults  which  obviously  cut  him  off  from  this  high  destiny, 
I ...»  .    .  on^J! 
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may  be  imputed  partly  to  his  country,  nnd  partly  to  Ms  subject-* 
(>ut  chiefly  to  himself.  The  want  of  a  litt T:\ry  society^  to  ani- 
mate, controul  and  refinei  and  the  intractablene>s  of  a  subject 
which  extends  from  the  creation  to  the  n)iilenoittn\>  and  com* 
bines  the  rude  mythologies  of  savant  s  with  the  treaties  and  battles 
of  men  who  nre  still  alive*  cettainiy  aggravated  the  task  which 
-he  had  undertnlcen  with  no  common  dilTiculties.  But  the  great 
misfortune  undoubtedly  is,  that  Mr  Barlow  is  in  no  respect  quali- 
fied to  overcome  these  difficulties.  From  the  prose  which  he  has 
introduced  into  this  volumef  and  even  from  much  of  what  is 
ven  as  poetry,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  a  man  of  a  p]am» 
^trongf  and  resolute  under$t>inding,-^a  very  good  republicant  and 
a  considerable  despiser  of  all  sorts  of  prejudices  rnd  illusions ; 
but  without  any  play  or  vivacity  of  f  mcy, — any  gift  of  simplicity  or 
pathoSf— any  loftiness  of  genius,  or  delicacy  of  taste.  Though  not. 
deficient  in  literature,  therefore^  nor  unread  in  poetry^  he  has  evi- 
dently none  of  the  higher  elements  of  a  poet  in  his  composition  ^ 
aind  has  accordingly  made  a  most  injudicions  choice  and  unfortunate 
^ipplication  of  the  models  which  lay  before  him.  Like  other  per^ 
sons  of  a  cold  and  coarse  imagination,  he  is  caught  only  by  what 
is  glaring  and  exagcjerated  5  and  seems  to  have  no  perception  of 
the  liner  and  less  obtrusive  graces  M-hicIi  constitute  ail  the  listing' 
and  deep-felt  charms  of  po-  frv.  I;i  cumbrous  and  inflated 
style,  he  is  constantly  mistaking  hyperbole  for  grandeur,  and 
supplying  the  place  of  Mniplicity  with  huge  patches  of  meretame- 
ness  and  vulgarity.  This  curious  intermixture,  indeed,  of  ex- 
treme homeliness  a.  d  flatness,  with  a  sort  of  turbulent  and  bom- 
bastic elevation,  is  the  groat  characteristic  of  the  work  before  us. 
Instead  of  aspiring  to  emulate  the  sublime  composure  of  Milton, 
or  the  ratural  eloquence  and  flowing  nervousness  of  Dryden,  Mr 
Barlow  has  bethought  him  of  transferring  to  epic  poetry  the  light, 
sparkling,  and  tawdry  diction  of  Darwii^,  and  of  narrating  great 
events,  and  delivering  lofty  precepts  in  an  utihappy  imitation  of 
jthat  picturesque,  puerile,  and  pedantic  ityle,  which  alternately 
charms  and  disgusts  us  in  t!ie  pages  of  our  poetical  physiologist- 
In(mitcly  more  verbose  and  le«^s  spirited  th.iu  Darwin  however, 
he  reminds  us  of  him  onlyhy  his  characteristic  defects;  and,  af- 
ter all,  is  most  tolerable  iu  those  passages  in  which  he  reminds  us 
most  of  him. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  this  transatlantic  Epic  as  to  Stjie 
iand  taste  in  composition.  A-^  for  the  more  substantial  requisites 
of  such  a  work,  it  is  unfortunately  still  more  deficient.  Though 
crowded  with  names,  and  confused  with  incidents,  it  cannot  pro- 
perly be  said  to  li;ive  either  chnrr.ctcrs  or  action.  In  sketching 
the  history  of  Ainerica  from  the  d^ys  of  Manco  Capac  down  to 

'  tbe 
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the  present  day,  and  a  few  thousand  years  lower,  the  author,  of 
course,  c  innot  spare  t\mc  to  m  ike  us  acquainted  with  any  one  in- 
riividual.  The  njost  important  pcrsongcs,  therefore,  appear  but 
once  upon  the  scene,  and  then  pass  aw.iv  an^l  ave  forgotten.  Mr 
l>iirlow's  cxlubition  accordingly  p:?rtakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
procrrsion,  tlmn  of  a  dvam:i.  IviVlt  gods»  sacitems,  majors  of 
miiitia,  all  enter  at  one  side  of  his  stag-.^,  an.!  go  oiTat  the  othLT| 
never  to  return.  Rocha  aivi  Ot'Ha  take  up  as  much  room  as 
Greene  and  Washington  ,  and  the  rivers  Potowmak  and  Delaware, 
those  fluent  and  venerable  personages,  bi)ch  act  and  talk  a  greajl 
deal  more  than  JefTerson  or  Franklin. 

It  is  plain,  tliat  in  a  poem  constructed  upon  such  a  plan,  tliere 
jran  be  no  development  pf  character, — no  unity,  or  even  con- 
nexion of  Liction, — and  consequently  no  interest,  and  scarcely  any 
coherence  or  contrivance  in  the  story.  Of  a  work  of  this  mag- 
nitude am!  curiosity,  however,  it  is  proper  th,u  our  readers  should 
be  enabled  in  sorne  measure  to  judge  for  themselves  ;  and  there- 
fore, we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  them  a  short  abstract  of  the 
plaU}  and  to  subjoin  such  extracts  as  are  calculated  to  convey  ^ 
)ust  notion  of  its  execution. 

CoIuniibu$,  it  is  well  known,  was  repaid  for  his  great  discovery 
i^iih  signal  ingratitude ;  and  was  at  one  time  loaded  with  chains^ 
and  imprisoned  on  the  instigation  of  an  envious  riyaL  The 
poem  opens  with  ;i  view  cf  his  dungeon,  and  a  long  querulous  so- 
jiloquy  addressed  to  its  walls.  All  on  a  sudden  the  gloom  is  il- 
iun:inated  l^y  the  advent  of  a  eel estiil  personage  ;  and  the  Guarr 
dian  Angel  of  America  \$  introduced  by  the  name  of  Hespcr,  wha 
consoles  and  sootlis  the  Jiercjc  prisoner,  by  leading  him  vp  to  ^ 
shadowy  mount,  from  which  he  entertains  htm  with  a  full  pros- 
pect of  the  vast  continent  he  had  disccyercd}  and  sets  before  hill) 
in  a  lonjE^  vision  which  Lists  till  (he  end  of  tSie  poem*  all  the  events 
which  had  happened,  and  were  to  happen,  in  that  region,  or  in 
sitiy  other  connected  with  it. 

[  Thus,  th.e  whole  history,  par.t,  present,  and  future,  of  Ame? 
ricn,  and  ihclusively  of  the  whole  world,  is  delivered  in  the  clum? 
sy  and  revphing  form  of  a  miraculous  vision  ;  and  thus  truth  i^ 
not  only  blefided  with  falsehood  and  fancy,  -out  is  presented  tq 
the  mind  under  the  mask  of  the  grossest  and  most  palpable  fic- 
tl*>n.  Rlr  Barlow,  of  course,  juciges  differently  of  his  plan;  J^nd 
rnaiiitaipSj  not  only  that  it  gives  grca(  interest  and  dignity  to  the 
story,  but  thit  it  has  enabled  him  *  to  observe  the  unities  of 
time,  place,  r.tid  action,  more  rigidly  than  ^ny  other  poet,--^the 
whole  action  consliiting  in  what  takes  place  between  Columbus 
and  Hespcr,  which  must  be  supposed  to  occupy  but  a  few  hours,* 
*^cre  x^ycr  v*as  so  cheap  and  ingenioi^s  a  method  of  satisfying 
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unities  as  this.  Here  is  a  pnem  of  some  seven  rr  el^ht  thou<» 
sand  verses,  containiiicr  a  sketch  pf  universal  historf»  from  the 
deluge  tn  the  Anal  conflagration,  with  particular  r.otices  of  all  the 

iiattles,  factions,  worthier,  and  improvements  in  America*  for  the. 
ast  half  century,  and  when  we  complain  of  the  enormouH  ex- 
lent  and  confusion  of  this  metrical  chronicle,  we  are  referred  to 
^me  fifty  forgotten  lines  t  the  outset,  from  which,  it  appears, 
)hat  Columbus  came  to  the  knowledge  (^f  al]  these  iine  things  b^ 
seeing  them  rehearsed  before  him  one  dark  night  on  |he  top  of  a 
ynountain  in  Spnin.  If  this  apoloj^y  is  to  be  received,  Mr  Scort 
might  hold  out  his  beautiful  ouilawt  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min^ 
fitrel,  as  a  perfect  pattern  of  the  unities,— *si nee  the  whole  story  is 
told  in  one  afternoon  in  t)ie  dressinjr-rpom  of  the  Dutchess  of 
^uccleugh.  The  antient  poets,  in  like  manner,  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  prefix  a  notice*  that  the  whole  piece  was  dictated 
fo  them  by  a  muse  in  any  given  grotto  or  bower.  Niy,  cyen  a 
degenerate  modern,  it  vould  seem,  might,  upon  the  same  prin« 
ciple,  secMrely  evade  this  rtiost  rigorous  law  of  the  unities*  hf 
merely  notifying  in  verse,  that  his  rambling  Epic  was  all  compos- 
ed by  him  in  the  course  of  one  term,  and  within  the  precincts  of 
one  gnrret.  Is  it  possible  that  self-partiality  should  have  so  far 
blinded  a  man  of  Mr  Barlow's  acutcness,  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  remind  him,  that  the  unity  which  the  reader  requires  in  a  long 
poem,  must  be  in  the  subject,  and  not  in  the  manner  of  intro- 
ducing it  *,  and  that  the  miscellaneous  history  of  four  thousand 
years  does  not  become  one  story,  by  being  represented  in  one 
vision,  any  more  than  by  being  bound  up  in  one  volume  ?  It 
|S  time,  however,  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  this  visionary  lej^crd. 

The  first  part  of  it  belongs  rather  to  geography  than  ro  civil 
history;  and  contains  a  long  descripticn  of  the  American  hills, 
Jakes,  rivers,  and  vegetable  productions.  The  next  chapter  ;xocs 
on  to  the  animal  kingdom  ;  and  is  chiefly  occupied  v/iih  the  phv- 
siology  of  its  human  nntives,  and  a  theory  about  its  popu!i*tion. 
Two  whole  bonks  are  then  devoted  to  tlie  fabulous  exploi's  of 
Manco  Cnp;ic  and  Oella,  the  Osiris  and  Isijj  of  the  I'oruvian  my- 
jho!ogy,—their  institutions  civil  and  religious,  and  their  conqui-'St 
and  convcTf.ion  of  the  more  ferocious  savnjres  around  them.  Af- 
ter this,  there  is  a  very  short  fketch  of  the  Spanish  oppressions, 
followed  out  by  a  speculation  upon  the  Popish  superstition,  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  Inquir.ition.  The  voyages  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
iind  the  colonisation  of  Virginia,  are  then  commemorated  :  and 
the  next  book  contains  the  history  of  the  Canadian  war  1757, 
•with  the  defeat  of  Hr  uldcck  and  the  death  of  Wolfe ;  and  then 
begins  the  story  of  tlic  colonial  war,  which  is  given  with  consi- 
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ends  the  historical,  and  introduces  the  prophetic  part  of  Mr 
Barlow's  poem.  TJie  eighth  hook  is  dedicated  to  a  survey  of  the 
projrress  which  America  is  destined  to  make  in  art,  virtue  and 
happiness  V  and  the  nintli  and  tenth,  which  close  the  work,  to  a 
viev^'  of  tlio  general  liappincss  of  mnnki:;H,  M-hrn  all  the  nations 
©f  the  eartii  shall  have  bocn  tau<.'ht,  bjr  tJie  example  of  America, 
to  renoiiiic?  aiui  violence,  to  unite  in  one  great  federal  repub- 
lic, anil  to  liold  a  giTii  d  anniiai  congress  of  sages  in  Egypt,  for 
the  piirpr:  c  of  renouncing  all  prejudices,  and  consulting  for  the 
general  happiiicss.  With  this  benfific  vision  Hesper  closes  his 
splendid  exhibition  ;  and  leaves  Columbus  quite  comforted  and 
satisticd  in  his  dungeon. 

Before  prcceeiling  to  lay  before  our  readers  any  of  the  p;iss\crcs 
whidi  make  up  this  comprehensive  detail,  it  is  proper,  and  indeed 
tn  some  respects  necessary,  to  appnr.c  them,  that  this  American 
bard  frequently  writes  in  ar  language  utterly  unknown  to  the  prose 
or  verse  of  this  country.  We  have  often  heard  it  reported,  that 
onr  transatlantic  brethren  were  beginning  to  take  it  amiss  that 
their  language  should  still  be  called  English  j  and  truly  v^•e  must 
say,  that  Mr  Barlow  has  gone  far  to  take  awMy  that  ground  of  re- 
proach^  The  groundwork  of  his  speech,  perhaps,  may  be  Eng- 
lish!, as  that  of  the  Italian'  is  Latin  ;  but  the  variations  amount  al- 
ready to  more  than  a  change  of  dialect ;  and  really  make  a  glos- 
sirv  nccessviry  for  n>ost  untravelled  re?.ders.  As  this  is  the  first 
npccUnen  which  has  come  to  our  hands  of  any  considerable  work 
co"^p'5«ed  In  the  American  tongue,  it  may  be  grarilymg  to  our 
philological  readers,  if  we  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

It  is  distii]guished  from  the  original  English,  in  the  first  place, 
fey  a  great  multitude  of  words  which  are  radically  and  entirely 
new,  and  as  utterly  foreign  as  if  they  had  been  adopted  from  the 
Hchr'^w  or  Clnncse  ;  In  the  second  place,  by  a  variety  of  new 
compounds  and  combinations  of  words,  or  roots  of  words,  which 
arc  &ti!l  known  in  the  parent  tongue  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  per- 
version of  a  still  greater  nuuiber  ot  original  English  words  from 
their  proper  use  or  signilicaiion,  by  employing  nouns  substantive 
for  verbs,  for  instance,  and  adjectives  for  subbtantives,  &c.  Wc 
shall  set  down  a  few  examples  of  each. 

In  the  first  class,  we  may  reckon  the  words  mtdtifitwian — cos- 
m^gifral — crass — role — gride-  e^v^laciate — colon  and  coloniarck 
— trist  and  con iridcd— thirl — ^^crb — ludibrimis — croupe — sc(/m — 
gauban—'kme — brume ^hmmal^  &c,  &c. 

The  second  cla^s  is  stiii  m  re  extensive,  and,  to  our  ears,  still 
tnore  cii^cordant.  In  it  we  may  comprehend  such  verbs  as,  to 
Ii//77>r  ♦•o  vagrcie,  to  orershrrti  to  cmpalm,  to  wkumanise^  to 
Igprn^Qord^  to  rehcek^  to  bedoim^  to  ameed^         &c. ;  such 
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adjectives  as  htveudted,  imheaded^  unkeeled^  laxedy  furtttered^  ho- 
micidiousi  miilermiaif  portlessy  widun^euiu:d,  lusfred,  ScC'^coti^ct" 
ing  fulminetUa;  and  a  variety  of  substantives  formed  upon  the 
same  plan  of  distortion* 

The  third  or  last  class  of  American  improvementSi  consists 
mainly  in  the  violent  transformation  of  an  incredible  number  of 
English  nouns  into  verbs.  Thus  we  have,  *  to  spade  the  soil'— ^ 
*  to  dedge  the  corn  *— and  *  to  keel  the  water,  *  We  have  also  th* 
verbs,  to  breesse^  to  ravdw'w,  to  /all,  to  scope,  to  hif  to  lamp,  to 
roady  and  ti>reroadt  to  J(dtig^  to yiv/y,  to  bluff,  to  tone ^  to  Joreiter^ 
to  gyve^  to  besomf  and  fifty  more«  Nor  is  it  merely  as  verbs  that 
our  poor  nouns  are  compelled  to  serve  in  this  new  republican  die* 
tionary;  they  are  forced,  upon  a  pinch,  to  do  the  duty  of  adjec* 
fives  also  \  and,  accordingly,  we  have  science  distinguished  into 
moral  science  and  phj^sie  science ;  and  th'mgs  discussed  with  a 
view  to  their  ph^^sk  forms  and  their  fin^  ends* 

Tlie  innovations  in  prosody  are  Jiot  less  bold  and  meritorious* 
We  have  galaxif  ami  plaiina  with  the  middle  syllable  long* 

*  New  constellations,  new  gaktxies  rise. ' 

*  The  pale  platma  and  the  burning  gold*  * 

CanientSt  allied,  ooiubard^  and  expanse^  are  accented  on  die  first 
syllable. 

*  Each  thro*  the  adverse  ports  their  contents  pour, '  &c. 
JljiA  empw'can  is  made  short  in  the  penult ;  as  in  that  fine  line^ 

*  Empalms  the  empyrean^  or  dissects  a  gaz* ' 

The  rhime^  are  equ;illy  original  \ — plain  rhimes  to  mafs— ^£2o(Mf 
Qod^  and  share  to  tear,  in  three  successive  couplets. 

Before  closing  thene  hasty  and  imperfect  notices  of  the  character* 
istics  of  this  new  language,  it  seems  proper  to  observe,  that  if  Mtf 
Barlow's  authority  is  to  be  relied  on,  it  may  also  be  known  from  all 
ether  tongues  by  an  utter  disregard  of  all  distinction  between  what 
we  should  call  lofty  and  elegant,  and  low  and  vulgar  expressions. 
These  republican  literati  seem  to  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  have 
no  aristocrat ical  distinctions — even  in  their  vocabulary*  They 
think  one  word  just  as  good  as  another,  provided  its  meaning  be 
as  clear;  and  will  know  no  difference,  but  that  of  force  and  per^* 
spicuity.  Thus,  we  hear  of  rivers  ^at  tap  the  upland  lakes  i 
and  are  tolJ,  that,  in  North  America,  there  are  *  hills  by  hull* 
^reds, '  cf  such  a  height,  that,  if  s^t  be- Me  them, 

*  Taurus  would  shrink,  Hemodia  strut  no  more. ' 

In  the  same  r  ste,  in  an  elaborate  description  of  the  celebrated 
feat  of  William  Tell,  our  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the 
siretch.ing  of  his  knuckles  as  he  draws  the  cord,  and  to  the  skiU 
with  which  *  /le  picked  the  pippin*  off  his  boy's  head-  Niagara, 
we  are  aft^^rw  ir  )  jntormedj  *  blnifs  hiiiji  1m  heady  * 

*  And  QiiU  Uuffh  and  VlsixAjlats  the  coast. '      .  . 

And* 
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And,  Iri  a  pompous  description  of  a  storm,  we  see  the  crew 
•  spying  to  quarters, '  *  haul  their  Xi'indj  '  and  get  their  tiiirouds 
afuidi  uiul  iearn,  after  all,  that 

*  Crew  and  caro^o  glut  the  watery  f^mve.  * 

The  great  river  Pi^iu,  loo,  appears  wuii  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence— 

*  And  higfiland  drains  "with  loivhnd  drench  repays.  * 

Inland  navigation  is  justly  extolled  for  the  saving  which  it  occa- 
sions in  the  con-lei^^  toil.  Contagion  is  said  io  be  promoted  by 
«  heaps  of  putrid  meat;  *  and  steams  are  represented  as  arising 
from  her,  *  box*  *  With  an  equal  regard  to  dignity,  the  Hamej, 
in  a  great  conffagration  are  represented  as  •  suckini^  up  the  cinders*  * 
Some  of  the  republican  forces  are  said  to  be  *  hard  pmdU;  *  and 
others  are  obliged  to  '  clM  iiard  *  up  a  hill»  to  get  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  enemy.  The  tripod  the  Delphic  priestess,  more« 
6ver,  is  ekgantly  called  her  *  atooli  *  and  the  ¥^atchword  of  thtf 
night  sentinels  is  pleasantly  termed  *  sfy,  * 

From  the  view  which  we  have  now  give^n  of  the  diction  of  this^ 
American  £pic,  it  might  perhaps  be  concluded,  that  the  whole 
must  be  equally  unintelligiple  and  intolerable  to  an  English. read^ 
;  and  that  we  could  not  be  serious  in  sayingy  that  Mr  BarloV 
had  stolen  the  style  of  Darwint  who  ver8ifies»  in  general,  with 
great  elegance,  and  seldom  miifes  any  tfain|  with  his  English  but 
terms  of  science  of  of  art.  The  truth  i5»  however,  that  the 
greater  part  of  Mt  Farlow  maybe  understood  by  a  careful  reader,- 
even  in  this  country  that  his  versification  is  generally  both  soft  and 
sonorous  ;  and  (hat,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  lowness  and. 
constant  want  of  purity  of  his  dictioui  there  are  many  passages  of 
rich  and  vigorous  description^  and  some  that  might  lay  claim  even 
to  the  praise  of  magnificence*  The  fatal  want  of  simplicity,  pas- 
sion and  character,  unfortunately  leave  no  room  to  dodbt  of  his' 
destiny  as  an  Epic  poet  but  Ihere  is  a  power,  now  and  then,  both 
in  his  descriptive  and  didactic  passages,  that^  under  stricter  ma- 
nagement, might  turn  to  some  account  in  another  department  of 
poetry.  That  he  resembles  Darwin,  no  one,  we  think,  will  doubt,^ 
3lfter  glancing  at  the  following  passages. 

*  Indignant  Frost,  to  hold  his  captive,  plie^^ 

His  hosted  fiends  that  vex  the  ^lar  skies,* 

Unlocks  his  magazines  of  nitric  stores. 

Azotic  charms  and  muriatic  po^Vers; 

Hail,  with  its  glassy  globes,  and  brume  coilgealM, 

Rime's  fleecy  fliikes,  and  storm  that  heaps  tlie  6eld* 
The  IcosenM  ice-isles  o*cr  the  main  advance, 

Toss  on  the  surge,  and  thro  the  concave  dance  ; 

Whirl'd  hi^^h,  conjoined,  in  cr^'stal  mountains  driven, 

Aip  over  Aip,  they  build  a  nudway  heaven  $ 

Whor'e 
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Wbosct  tnlliioli  mirroili  mock  thb  solar  ray» 
And  give,  condensed  the  tenfold  glare  of  day. 
As  tow'rd  the  south  the  mass  enormous  glides^ 
And  brineless  rirers  fttirow  down  its  stdt:s$ 

The  thirsty  suilf.r  slxals  ;i  glad  supply. 

And  sultry  trade  winds  quaff  the  boreal  sky. 

,  But  oft  insidious  deatli,  \vnh  mist  o'erstrownt 

Ric?cs  the  d  irk  ocean  on  this  icy  throne  ; 

"When  sliip/S  ihiT)  vernal  seas  with  light  alr.^  steer 

Their  midnight  in.irch,  and  deem  no  daii;;er  near. 

The  stccrman  gaily  helms  his  course  ali'n;'-, 

And  Ifiuqhs  and  listtni  to  the  wuuhman'b  :^()ng,'  fee  p.  Sv 
The  sa-ne  tone  pervades  the  foliowitig  account  ot  the  oii^in  of 
the  Missi&ippi. 

•  High  In  the  north  his  parent  f*^im tains  weJ, 

And  oozing  urns  aJorn  his  iaiaut  jiead  ; 

In  vain  proud  Frost  his  nursing  Likci  would  close, 

And  choke  his  channel  with  perennial  snows ; 

From  all  tlietr  slopes  he  curves  his  countlesss  rills. 

Sweeps  their  long  marshes,  saps  their  settling  hills'; 

Then  stretching,  straightening  south,  he  gaily  gleams. 

Swells  thro  the  climes,  and  swallows  all  their  streams  jr 

From  zone  to  zone,  o'er  earth's  broad  suiface  cutl'd* 

He  cleaves  his  com      he  furrows  half  the  world  \ 

Now  roaring  wild  tliro  bursting  mountains  driven, 

Now  calm  reflecting  all  the  host  of  he:!ven  ; 

Where  Cyntliia  paiisin'^,  lirr  own  fare  admires. 

And  suns  and  slai  s  re;*e  it  llieir  dancinp^  hies. 

Wide  o'er  his  meadowy  lawns  lie  spreads  and  feeds 

His  realms  of  canos,  liis  waving  world  of  reeds  j 

Where  niainn.ijlh  'jric/ed  th.e  renovatinr*-  rrc-ves, 

bilked  hi>  hirn:e lliii -,t,  aud  chiirj  his  Iruitle.s  luves,'  Sec.  p.  SI. 
Ami  this  sketch  of  ihe  teats  of  Proc.  .Uicu.^:,  r!Kui.;h  nioic  ucuiiy 
ujjproaching  to  a  caricature  of  il.c  oi  i^;ii:il  lauhy  jnudtl. 

*  Prometheus  came,  and  from  the  floods  of  day 
iiuns  his  clear  soul  with  heaven's  internal  ray. 
Probes  the  dense  ^artli,  explores  tl)e  soundless  main, 
Remoulds  their  mass  tliro'  all  its  threefold  reign, 
0*er  great,  o'er  small  extends  his  physic  laws, 

Em  palms  the  empyrean  or  dissects  a  gnz. 
Weighs  tlie  vast  orbs  of  Iieaven,  bes u ides' lfee  «ky, 
^Valks  on  the  windows  of  an  insect's  eye, '  ficc.    p.  128. 
For  the  lovers  of  well- sou ndi tig  catalogues,  there  is- a  great 
deal  of  such  mdodious  nnrural  hisiory  as  the  foliowing. 

♦  Where  Mexic  hills  tlie  breezy  gulpli  defend, 
Spontaneous  l- roves  with  richer  burdens  bend. 
Annna's  stalk  its  s}:::^7  -v  hi;j;ourG  yields* 
Acassia's  ibwcrs  p^ituiZie  a  ll:ousuiiid  ^Jds, 

Thc'i/- 
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Thtar  clttster'd  dates  &e  mast-like  pahns  dnibld; 
The  spreading  orange  waves  a  load  of  gold» 
Cdnnnbtal  vines  overtop  tbe  larch  they  climlH 

The  long-llv'd  olive  mocks  the  moth  of  tiine^ 
Pomona's  pride,  that  old  Grenada  claimSf 
Here  smiles  and  reddens  in  diviner  flames ; 

Pimento,  citron,  scent  the  sky  serene. 

White  wcc^lly  clusters  fringe  the  cotton's  greets 
The  sturdy  hg,  the  frail  deciduous  cane 
And  foodful  cocoa  fan  the  sultry  plain. '    p.  35. 
A  modern  brittle,  Mr  B.irlow  observes  in  his  preface,  is  *  far 
■lore  magnificent,  aiore  sonorous,  and  more  discoloring  to  the 
face  of  nature,  than  an  antient  one  could  have  been  ;  and  is  con- 
sequently susceptible  of  more  pon^p  and  variety  of  description.  ' 
He  adds  also,  that  he  found  these  descriptions  particularly  easy 
to  write.    It  is  but  just,  therefore,  to  present  the  reader  with  a 
specimen  of  one  of  them.    The  following  exhibits,  we  think,  in 
very  fair  proportion,  the  characteristic  faults  and  excellences  oi 
this  writer. 

*  As  hovering  clouds,  when  morning  beams  arise. 
Hang  tlieir  red  curtains  round  our  eastern  skies, 
Ui^bld  a  space  to  hail  the  promised  sun, 
And  catch  tlieir  splendors  from  his  rising  throne  ; 
Thus  glow'd  the  opposing  fronts,  whose  steely  glare 
Glanced  o'er  t«ie  shuddering  interval  of  war*  - 

From  Albion's  left  the  cannonade  began* 
And  pour'd  thick  thunders  on  Hesperia's  van. 
Forced  in  her  dexter  guards,  that  skirmisht  wide 
To  prove  what  powers  the  forest  hills  mi^ht  hide$ 
They  break*  fall  back,  with  measured  quickstep  tread* 
Form  close,  and  flank  the  solid  squares  they  led. 
Now  roll,  with  kindling  haste,  the  long  stark  line% 
From  wing  to  wing  the  sounding  battle  joins ; 
Batteries  and  field  parks  and  platoons  of  fire. 
In  mingled  shocks  their  roaring  blast?  exspire. 
Each  front  approaching-  fast,  with  equal  pace. 
Devours  undaunted  tlieir  dividing  space; 
Till,  dark  beneath  the  smoke,  the  meeting  ranks 
Slope  their  strong  bayonets*  with  short  firm  shanksr 
Protruded  from  Uieir  tubes  ^  each  bristling  vaii» 
Steel  fit>nting  steel*  and  man  encountering  man. 
In  dreadful  silence  tread.   As*  wrapt  from  sight. 
The  nightly  ambush  moves  to  secret  fight ; 
So  rush  the  raging  Hies,  and  sightless  close 
In  plunging  thrust  with  fierce  conflicting  foes. 
They  reach,  they  strike*  they  stagger  o*er  the  slain* 
Deal  doubtful  blows,  or  closing  clench  their  man* 
Intwlne  their  twisting  limbs,  the  gun  forgo^ 
Wrench  off  the  bayonet  and  dirk  the  foe  $ 
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Then  struggling  back,  >jreseize  the  masket  bm» 
Club  the  broad  breecb*  and  headlong  whirl  to  war*  ' 
Ranks  rush  on  ranks  with  equal  slaughter  gored  ; 
Warm  dripping  streams  from  every  lifted  sword 
Stain  the  thin  carnati^ed  corp«,  who  still  mniiUam, 
With  miitnnl  shocks,  the  vengeance  of  the  pLun. 
At  last  where  Williams  fought  .uid  Campbeii  fciOif 
Unwonted  strokes  the  British  line  repeU 
The  rout  begins, '  &G.    p.  228. 
Tiiere  is  a  sea-fi^ht  given  with  still  greater  detaij  ;  but  more 
horribly  cranuiicd  with  bloodshed  and ,  bombast ;  and  exhibiting, 
in  a  very  atnking  way,  the  greatness  of  this  author's  mistake 
to  the  tru6  fomuauis  of  torce  and  grandeur  in  description.  The 
»  first  four  lines  arc  laudable. 

*  So,  hazing  thro  the  void,  at  nrst  appear 
White  clouds  of  canvass  floating  on  the  air, 

Then  frown  the  broad  black  decks,  the  sails  are  stay'd. 
The  gaping  pohholes  cast  a  frightful  shade, 
Sanies,  triple  tiered,  and  tides  of  smokes  arise* 

*  And  fohnmatkms  rock  tile  seas  and  skies. 

From  van  to  rear  the  roaring  deluge  rims^ 

The  storm  disgorging  fioiti  a  thousand  guns. 

Each  like  a  vast  volcano,  spouting  wide 

His  hissing  hell- dogs  o*er  the  shuddering  tide. 

Whirls  high  his  chainshot,  cleaves  the  mast,  and  stro^ 

The  ^yer'd  fragments  on  the  staggering  foes  ; 

Whose  gunwale  sides  with  iron  globes  are  gored, 

And  a  wild  storm  of  splinters  sweeps  the  board* 

Nor  sun  nor  sea  nor  skyborn  lightning  gleams. 

But  flaming  Phlegethon's  asphaltic  steams 

Streak  the  long  gaping  gulph  ;  when*  varying  glow 

Carbonic  curls  above,  blue  flakes  of  tire  below.. 

The  huddling  troops,  infuriate  from  despair. 

Tug  at  the  toils  of  dtath,  and  perish  there ; 

Grenadoes,  carcasses  their  fragments  spread. 

And  pikes  and  pistols  strpw  the  decks  with  dead. 

Now  on  tke  Gallic  board  the  Britons  msli^ 

The  intrepid  Gauls  the  rash  advenftumrft  crush*  - 

There  sweUs  tile  carnage ;.  all  the  tar«beat  floor  . 

Is  dorg'd  with  spatter'd  brains  and  glued  with  KOie  i 

And  down  the  ship^s  black  waist  fresh  brooks  orbkcNT 

Course  o'er  their  clots,  and  tinge  the  sable  flood.  *  p.  2SS^93ik 
The  final  surrender  of  Cornwallis  is  described  with  considerable 
pomp  of  numbers ;  and  is  perhaps  among  the  most  uneKeption^ 
able  passages  in  this  division  of  the  poem, 

*  Cornwallis  flrst,  their  late  all<con<tiiering  lord» 

Bears  to  the  victor  chief  his  conquered  sword,     .  ' 

l^resents  the  bumisht  hilt,  and  yields  with  pain  ' 

The  gift  of  kings,  hexe  brandisht  long  in  vain; 
i^oL.  XV.  NO.  29-^  Q  Thep 
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Then  bow  their  hundred  banners,  trailing  far 
Their  weaned  witigs  from  all  the  skirts  ol-war* 

BattalronM  iiifantry  and  squadronM  horse 
Dash  the  silk  tassel  and  the  golden  torse  ; 
Flags  from  the  forts  and  ensijrns  from  the  fleet 
Roll  in  the  dust,  and  kiss  Columbia's  feet. 
Here  Albion*s  crimsor.  Cross  the  srtil  n'crspreads^ 
Her  Lion  crouches  and  her  Thistle  fades ; 
IiKlignant  Erin  rues  her  trampled  I-yre, 
»     Brunswick's  pale  Steed  forgets  his  foamy  fire, 

Proud  Hessia's  Castle  lies  in  dust  o'er  thru  wn,  * 
And  venal  Anspach  quits  her  broken  Crown. 

Ixipg^tratpis  ^wheelM  artillery  shade  the  shore, 
QucmS  liieir  blue  matches  and  forget  to  roar  $ 
Along  the  eiicuinberM'plain>  thick  planted  rise 
High  stacks  of  mitskets  glittolng  to  the  skies,  • 
Numerous  and  vast.   As  when  &e  toiling  swains  . 
Heap  dieir  whole  harvest  on  the  stttbbly  plains, 
Gerb  alter  gerb  the  bearded  hock  expands. 
Shocks,  ranged  in  rows,  hill  high  the  burden'd  lands ; 
The  joyous  master  numbers  all  the  piles. 
And  o*er  his  well  earnM  crop  complacent  smiles: 
Such  growing  heaps  this  iron  harvest  yield, 
So  tread  the  victors  tliis  their  final  field. '    p.  54'.'?,  244-. 
These  upon  the  whole  are  very  f:\voiiTMe  specimens  of  Mr 
Barlow^s  niodern  heroics.    When  he  proceeds  to  immortalize  the 
worthies  of  the  rcvolutioir  war,  his  inferiority  to  Homer  becomes 
rather  more  cou&picuous.   Take  the  folio  wing  sample  of  his  mus- 
ter-roll. 

*  Wythe,  Mason,  Pendleton  witli  Henry  join*d. 
Rush,  Rodney,  Landon»  friends  of  humankind^ 
Pcisuasive  Dickinson,  the  tarmer's  boast, 
Recording  Thomson,  pride  of  all  the  host, 
Nash,  Jay,  the  Livingstons,  in  council  great, 
Rutlegc  and  Laurens lield  tbe  rolls  of  fate. '   p.  157* 
His  picture  of  modem  War,  spitting  oat  pikes,  mnskets,  and 
mortars,  t$  not  less  preposterous  j  nor  can  we  say  much  for  such 
couplets  as  the  following, 

*  Blaxe-tnuling'foses  Taolt  the  night's  dim  round. 
And  shells  and-langrage  la<ierate  die  ground* '  p* 
The  most  absurd  passage,  hoiirever,  of  the  whole  poem,  is  that 
in  which  the  river  Delaware  is  represented-  as-  opposimt  Washing- 
ton's  parage,  .nd  calKng  in  the  aid  of  Frost  t^VS  Kis  warn 
limaYigable.  The  gross  stupidity  of  the  fictidii  can  only  be  siur- 
passed  by  the  heavy  turbulence  of  the  execution-.   Mr  Bartow 
must  sttlxnit  tfr  have  part  of  this  precious  passage  extracted. 
•  *  The  god  perceived  his  warning  words  were  vasn» 
And  rose  m«re  furious  to  assert  his  rcigp, 
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LashM  up  a  loftier  surge,  and  hcared  on  high         -  •  ^ 

A  ridge  of  billows  that  obstruct  the  sky  j  . 

And,  as  the  acci^iniilated  mass  he  ndls, 

Bares  the  ^harp  rocks  and  lifts  the  gaping  shoals. 

Torward  ilie  leailess  barges,  plunge  and  bound. 

Top  the  curi'd  wave,  or  grind  the  flinty  ground. 

Careen,  whirl,  rip:ht,  and  sidelong  dasht  and  losti 

Now  i,eem  to  reach  and  now  ro  1(^se  the  coast. 

Still  imsnbdued  die  sea-drench'd  army  toils. 
Each  bia>y.int  skiiT  the  Houncing  godhead  fods| 
He  ravco  and  roar.>,  aiU  in  ueHrioiis  woe  •  •  . 

Calls  to  hi^  aid  hii,  aiACieiit  hoary  foe. 
Almighty  Frost,  ,S.Q. 

Ronsed  at  the  call,  tl^e  Monarch  mount$  the  stormy 
In  muriat  fliikes  he  rofees  his  nitrous  form. 
Glares  thro  the  compound,  all  its  bja^t  inhales. 
And  seas  turn  cry^stal  where  He  breaidiel  hw  gales- 
Eardi  heaves  and  cracks  beneath  the  alighting  god ;  . 
He  gams  the  pass,  bestrides  fhe  roaring  ftoo^. 
Shoots  from  his  iiokrils  one  wide  withering  sheet  ' 
Of  treasured  meteors  on  the  struggling  fleets  .  - ' 

The  waves  coTi^rlaciafc  instant,  fix  in  air. 
Stand  hke  a  riJ^^c  of  rocks,  an.l  shiver  there.  " 
The  barks,  coMfouaded  in  t;ieir  headlong  suig^y 
Or  wedded  in  crystal,  cease  tKeir  oars  to  urge; 
Some  with  prone  piow,      plungini^  down  the  deep, 

And  some  remounting  o'er  the  slippery  steep. '    p.  184  186. 

Then  comes  th-  nngel  Hesper,  wrio  mauls  tne  poor  god  of 

frost  with  the  trunk  oi  a  tough  (ir  tree,  and  J&nocks  the  ice  to 

pieces  in  which  the  boats  had  been  entangled. 

*  Stroke  after  stroke  with  doubling  force  he  pliedi 
FoUed  the  hoar  pLcud  and  pulverized  the  tid^. 
The  baffled  tyrant  quits  the  desperate  cause ; 
From  Helper's  heat  the  river  swells  and  tliaws, 
The  fleet  rolls  gently  to  the  Jersey  coast, 

A*.^  morning-  splendors  gi;eet  the  landing  host.  '  p.  189. 
The  philosophic  ur  prophetic  partpf  the  poem,  in  which  the 
author,  reviewing  the  past  destiny  of  inan,  veiUiires  to  delineate  his 
future  progress^  is  far  superior  m  our  estonwtion  to  the  narrative 
or  historical  part  .  HU  retrospects h^w  for  more  breadth  md  dig. 
nity,  and  hi^,ami|:ipaUons  far  mord  spirit  thou  his  chronitk.  We 
take  the  following  passage  almost  at  random'. 

*  At  las^  4  soU  sQore  ^t  and  Streilrns  more  sweet      •  * 
Inform  the  wretched  migrant  .where  to  sesct  f 
Euphrates'  flowery  banks  begin  to  smile,       .  ,  .  - 
Fruits  fringe  tlie  Ganges,  gardens  grace  tbeNtia; 
Nile,  ribbM  witli  dike;;,  a  length  of  coast  creates^ 
And  giant  Thebes  begins  her  hundred  gates. 
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Mammoth'  of  human  works !  lier  grandeur  Icnown 
These  thousand*  lustres  by  its  wrecks  alone ; 
'greeks  that  humifiate  still  all  modem  states* 
Press  the  poized  earth  widi  their  enormous  weights^ 
JR.efuse  to  quit  their  p^ce,  dissolve  their  frame 
And  tmsti  like  Ilion,  to  the  bards  their  fame. 
Memphis  amass'd  her  piles,  tli:u  still  o'erclimb 
The  clouds  of  heaven,  and  task  tlie  tooth  of  time  j  * 
Bel  ITS  and  Brama  tame  their  vagrant  throngs^' 
And  Homer,  with  his  moriTTnental  songs, 
Builds  fiir  more  durable  his  splendid  throne, 
Than  all  the  Pharaohs  witli  their  hills  of  stone. 

High  roWd  the  roinid  of  years  that  hung  sublime 
These  wondron?  beacons  in  the  night  of  time ; 
^ituds  of  renown  !  that  to  thine  eyes  attest 
The  waste  of  ages  that  beyond  them  rest ; 
Ages  how  filPd  with  toils  !  how  gloom' J  with  woes  I 
Trod  with  all  steps  that  man's  long  march  compose. '  p.  2S(i* 
The  origin  and  progress  of  Superstition  is  drawn  with  the  sam^ 
•trong  hand. 

*  And  where  the  mosque's  dim  arches  bend  on  high^ 
Mecca's  dead  prophet  mounts  the  mimic  sky  ; 
FilgrimSf  imbanded  strong  for  mutual  aidf 

.  Thro  din^erous  deserts  that  their  faith  has  made» 

Train  their  lon^  caravans^  and  famishM  come 
To  kiss  the  shnne  and  trembling  touch  the  tomb. 
By  Hrc  and  sword  the  same  fell  faith  extend* 
And  howl  their  homilies  to  earth's  far  end, 

Phenician  altars  reek  with  human  gore, 
Gods  hiss  from  caverns-  or  in  caf^es  roar, 
Nile  pours  from  heaven  a  tutelary  Hood* 
And  gardens  grow  the  vegetable  god. 
Sun,  stars  and  planets  round  the  earth  behold 
Their  fanes  of  marble  and  their  shrines  of  gold  ; 
The  sea,  the  grove,  the  harvest  and  the  vine 
Spring  from  their  gods  and  claim  a  binh  divine  j 
While  heroes,  kings  and  sages  of  their  times, 
Those  ^8  on  eaiSi,  are  gods  in  happier  climes. '  p.  292, 
The  followm^  reflections  on  the  sad  alternation  of  light  and 
darkness,  of  ciTinzatioiir  and  baibarisni,  that  has  marked  the  past 
history  of  the  8pecies>  are  expressed  with  power  and  feeling. 

*  What  strides  lie  to^  in  those  gigantit  timfts* 
That  sow'd  with  cities  all  his  orient  ctimes ! 
Did  not  hik  Babylon  exulling  say, 

I  Mt  a  queen,  8tc* 

Where  shall  we  find  them  now  ?  the  very  shore- 
Where  Minus- rear'd'his  empire  is     more : 
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The  dikes  decay'd,  a  putrid  marsh  regains 
The  sunken  walls  and  tomb-eacumber'd 
The  fox  himself  has  fled  his  ^Ided  den» 
Nor  holds  the  heriuge  he  won  from  men ; 
Lapwing  and  reptile  shun  the  curst  abode* 
And  the  foul  dragon,  now  no  more  a  god. 
Trails  off  his  train ;  the  sickly  raven  flies ;  ^  ^c*    p.'  295^ 
After  a  transient  glimpse  of  ths  glories  of  Greece*  the  author 
proceeds — 

'  Yet  from  that  splendid  height  o'crtiim*d  once  n;iore» 
He  dasht  in  dust  the  living  lamp  he  l)ore. 
Dazzled  with  her  own  glare,  decoy'd  and  sold 

For  homebred  faction  and  barbaric  gold, 
Greece  treads  on  Greece,  subduing  and  subdued* 
New  crimes  inventing,  nil  the  old  renew'd  ; 
Canton  o'er  canton  climbs  ;  till,  criish'd  and  broke. 
All  yield  the  sceptre  and  resume  the  yoke. '    p.  296-7. 
These  and  other  instances  awake  in  the  mind  of  Columbus 
some  sad  forebodings,  that  the  returning  tide  of  violence  and  su- 
perstition may  again  blot  out  the  inteUtgeuce  which  seems  $q 
firmly  established. 

^  Tho  two  broad  continents  their  beams  combine 
Jlound  his  whole  globe  to  stream  the  day  divine. 
Perchance  some  folly,  yet  uncured,  may  spread 
A  storm  proportion' d  to  the  lights  they  shed. 
Veil  both  his  continents,  and  leave  again 
"between  them  stretchM  the  ini{»rm^le  main  f 
fiJl  science  buried,  sails  and  cities  lost» 
Their  lands  uncultured,  as  their  seas  uncrpst. 
Till  on  thy  coasts  some  i^ousand  ages  hence» 
^ew  pflots  rise»  bold  enterprize  commence. 
Some  new  Coluxobus  (happier  let  him  be» 
More  wise  and  great  and  virtuous  f<\r  tha^  me) 
Launch  on  the  wave,  and  tow'rd  the  rising  day 
Like  a  strong  eaglet  steer  his  untaught  way,  • 
Gird  half  the  globe,  and  to  his  age  unfold 
A  strange  new  world,  tlie  u'orld  we  call  the  old. 
From  Finland^!?  glade  to  Calpc's  st>)rm  heat  head 
He'll  find  some  tribes  of  scattering  wll  Jmen  spread  $ 
But  one  vast  wilderness  will  shade  the  soil. 
No  wreck  of  art,  no  sign  of  antient  toil 
Tell  where  a  city  stood ;  nor  leave  one  trace 
Of  all  tliat  hoiiuis  iio^^,  au4  41  tiiai  sUamcs  the  race.  * 

'    p.  SOC-l. 

The  angel  allays  these  apprehensions,  by  reminding  liim  of  the 
mighty  changes  that  have  been  wrought  on  tlie  frame  of  human 
ipciety  by  the  press,  the  magnet,  and  the  spirit  of  comiriCTcial 

C  $  independence  ^ 
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indopendence ;  and  proceeds  to  lay  bi  iore  him  the  enchanting 
scenes  of  hrmau  innoceiice  and  eniovnicnt  which  await  tlK»sc 
Liter  iin  .5,  when  War  shall  hnvt^  ccised,  aiul  self-interest  and 
jihiUnihro^^v  b-  en  discovered  to  co;pcidf . 

*  The  Hero  InnkM ;  beneath  his  wondering  eyes  • 
Gay  streamers  lengthen  round  the  seas  and- skies; 
The  countless  nations  open  all  iheii  .-tfjre^, 

Load  everv  wave  ;ind  crowd  the  Ihrely  sliores ; 
Bright  saHs  in  mhiglinp-  mazes  streak  the  air» 
And  Ci  r  merce  triumphs  o'er  the  rage  of  war. 

Froir^  llihic  strc-anii,  from  TJb.i'.'  '^periTig  sid#, 
Fr4»»n  Rhine';;  lor. 2"  conrs-j  imd  Texe't's  iabnring  tide| 
Fr G*HiI,  from  Albioii,  tired  ot*  fruitless  fight, 
From  green  Hi' :rri:i,  clotlied  in  rccrrit  li^ht,  " 
Hi?r;ini:!'s  ':,trarici  rliiir  two  bro;iJ  orr:ii  s  lave, 
FniTTi  S'^mu'q::i1  and  Gambia's  trcildcn  -^  ive. 
•    Tago  the  rich,  nr.d  Donro's  viny  shores, 
The  sweet  Canarieb  and  the  soft  Azores, 
ComniinoHnjv  hvirk-^  tlieir  mutual  banners  hail, 
And  uinik  by  turns  the  same  dir.tendins^^  cr-'^le. 
Where  Asians  isles  and  utmost  i>hortU:iid5  bend,  » 
Xdke  rking  sans  the  sheeted  nmsts  ascend  ; 
Coast  after  coast  their  Rowing  flags  unml, 
From  Deimen^s  rocks  to  Zemhla's  tee  propt  pole, 
Where  Befaren's  pass  collapsing  lyorlds  divides. 
Where  California  breaks  the  billowy  tides, 
Peruvian  streams  their  golden  margins  boast,'  9cc»  p*  321— 2> 

*  rigain  he  look'd.    Another  train  of  years 

Had  rqll'd  unseen,  and  brii;htcn'd  still  their  splicnes; 

Earth  more  resplendent  in  the  Hoods  of  day 

Assumed  new  smiles,  and  fiush'd  around  him  lay. 

Gieen  swell  the  mountain.s,  calm  the  oceans  roll, 

Frt'sh  beams  of  beauty  kindle  round  the  pO:C  ; 

Thro*  all  th?  range  wl  ere  shpre.s  and  seas  extend. 

In  tenfold  pomp  tiie  v.oilvs  of -."CMce  ascend. 

Robed  in  '■he  biocm  oi"  spring*.-  eternal  ytnr, 

And  ripe  with  fruits  the  same  rhtd  fields  appear; 

0';  r  hills  unu  vah.'s  percimial  {^aidc!;s  run, 

jCitIe>  unvall'd  stand  sparkling  to  the  sun; 

The  i»treapis  all  iV lighted  from  tlie  bounteous  plain 

Swell  with  the  load  and  labor  to  the  main, 

Whose  stormless  waves  command  a  steadier  gale 
•  And  prt  p  the  pinions  of  a  bolder  sail.  *    p.  337-8* 
The  Lbt  scene  oi  ihe  vision  is  the  grant'  co  gress  of  $agcs, 
^ho  arc  to  assunble  from  all  convers  uf  the  world,  in  the  central 
plains  of  Kgypt,  to  ccnstiU  for  the  happiness  of  the  federated 
niverse  ;  and|  iinatly,  %o  abjure  all  the  prejudices  by  which  men 

*      *  are 
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are  now  divided  and  debased.    A  statue  is  erected  to  the  genius 
of  human  kind,  and  - 
*  Beneftth  the  footstool  all  destructive  things, 

The  mask  of  priesdicxid  and  the  mace  of  IcingSy 

Lie  trampled  in  the  dust ;  for  here  at  last 

all  their  emblems  cast* 

Each  envoj  hm  unloads  his  wearied  haxid 

Of  some  old  idol  irom  his  native  land ; 

One  flings  a  pagod  on  the  mingled  heap» 

One  lays  a  creicenty  one  a  cross  *  to  sleep  ; 

Swords,  sceptrcs,  mitres,  crowns  and  globes  and'starSf 

Codes  of  false  fame  and  stimulants  to  wars. 

Sink  in  the  settling  mass ;  since  guile  bep;an. 

These  ;u  e  the  agents  of  die  woes  of  man.  '  p.  310. 
Our  readers,  we  suspect,  hnvv.-  now  eiiougl.  of  this  performance. 
As  a  great  national  poem,  it  has  enormous — inexpiable — and,  in 
some  respects,  intolerable  faults.  But  the  author's  talents  are  evi- 
dently respectable:  and,  severely  as  we  have  been  obliged  to 
speak  of  his  taste  and  his  diction  in  a  great  part  of  the  volume, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  consider  him  as  a  giant, 
in  comparison  with  many  of  the  puling  and  paltry  rhymsters, 
who  disgrace  our  English  literature  by  their  occnsioiul  success. 
As  an  Epic  poet,  we  do  th  nk  his  case  is  desperate  ;  hut,  as  a 
philosophical  and  moral  poet,  wc  think  he  has  talents  of  no  ordi- 
nary value  ;  and,  if  he  would  pay  some  attention  to  punty  of 
Style,  and  simplicity  of  composition,  and  cherish  in  himself  a 
certain  fastidiousness  of  taste, — wliich  is  not  yet  to  b'*  found,  we 
are  afraid,  even  among  the  better  educated  of  tlie  Americans, — we 
have  no  doubr  that  he  might  produce  something  which  En^^iish 
poets  would  envy,  and  English  critics  applaud.  In  rlie  mean 
time,  we  tliiiik  it  quire  certain,  that  his  present  work  will  have 
no  success  in  this  country.  Iti  taults  are  f;r  too  mam',  and  too 
glaring,  to  give  its  merits  any  chance  oi  being  distinguished  ;  and 
indeed  no  long  poem  was  ever  rtdeemed  by  the  bcau'-y  of  parti- 
cular passages — especially  if  its  faults  were  owing  to  affectation, 

C  4  and 


*  We  have  put  this  word  in  italics,  not  to  insinuate  any  charge  of 
impiety  against  Mr  Barlow,  luit  to  guard  him  against  that  imputa- 
tion. From  the  whole  strain  of  his  poem,  in  which  he  speaks  with 
warm  approbation  of  reformed  Christianity, — spcciHes  the  purity  and 
evangelical  charity  of  the  priesthood  as  one  of  the  prime  blessings  of 
his  millennium, — and  breaks  out  into  a  holy  rypture  on  the  prospect 
of  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer, — we  are  salisficd  that  he  here  speaks 
of  the  cross  merely  as  die  eioblem  of  the  low  and  persecuting  super-' 
stition  of  the  crusaders,  papists,  and  other  sectaries,  who  make  the 
<srttcifix  an  object  of  idolatrous  veneration. 
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9iid  itt  beauties  addmse^  father  |o  tht  judgment  tliaii  la  (be  heasf 
or  the  imaeination.  If  it  will  be  any  comfort  to  Mr  Barlow,  w^ 
will  add,  that  we  doubt  wj  much  wheth^  anjf  long  poioi  of  the; 
£pic  chat  acter  will  ever  again  be  very  pop ular  in  Europe.  All  such 
works  have  neceasarily  so  much  of^  imitation  about  tQem,  as  nearl^r 
to  extinguish  all  interest  or  curiosity  in  ffae  reader,  and  at  the  sami^ 
time  to  lead  to  dangerous  comparisons.  The  style  and  tkle  of  an 
Epic  poem  immediately  puts  us  in  mind  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Milton  aiid  who  can  stand  against  such  competitors  ?  We  e«> 
▼eo  suspect,  if  we  must  tell  the  whole  truth,  that  the  works  of 
diose  great  masters  themselves  ^ere  better  gutted  to  the  times 
that  produced  them,  than  to  the  present  times.  Men  certainly 
bore  long  stories  with  more  patience  of  old,  than  they  do  now. 
Witness  the  genealogies  and  monkish  legends  and  romances  which 
delighted  our  remoter  ancestors,  and  through  which  even  vanity 
is  now  scarcely  sufficient  to  drag  a  few  of  their  descendants.' 
iBpIc  poetry  is  the  sta^e  beyond  these  i  and  though  the  inimitable 
Jnerit  of  the  composition,  as  well  as  traditionary  fame,  will  insure 
the  immortality  of  a  few  great  models,  we  doubt  very  much  whe- 
ther it  would  be  in  the  power,  even  of  equal  talents,  to  add  another 
xsame  to  that  illustrious  catalogue.  In  the  preseiit  stafe  of  socie- 
ty, we  require,  in  poetry,  something  more  natural  or  more  im* 
passioned^  and,'  at  aJl  events,  something  less  protracted  and  mono« 
tonotts  than  the  sober  pomp  and  deliberate  stateliness  of  the  Epic. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  may  give  the  original  edi* 
lion  of  Mr  Barlow's  poem  some  chance  of  selling  among  us,-^nd 
that  is,  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  paper,  printing  and  em« 
Iiellishments.  We  do  hot  know  that  we  have  ever  seen  a  hand«» 
somer  book  issue  froin  the  press  of  England ;  and  if  this  be  real- 
Iv  and  truly  the  production  of  American  artists,  we  must  say, 
tnat  the  intant  republic  has  already  attained  to  the  very  summit 
<»f  perfection  in  the  mechanical  part  of  bookmaktng.  If  her  home 
sale  can  defray  the  expense  of  siich  a  publication  as  the  present. 
It  is  a  sign  that  a  taste  for  literature  is'spr^ding  very  widely  a- 
inong  her  inhabitants ;  and  whenever  this  taste  is  created,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  her  authors  will  improve  and  multiply  to  a  degree 
that  will  make  all  our  exertions  necessary  to  keep  the  start  we 
iow  have  of  them. 


Art.  III.     7-  Y///S*  o??  Professional  Education,     By  R.  L.  Edge- 
worth,  Eft^.  1.  R.  S.  &c.    4to.    pp.446.    London.  1805^. 
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moM  9^fe  our  jcatfi^t^  to  weigh  diligeatlir  tbe  im|>ort« 
SMicf  el  thef<pinterrog^ioiM«  before  thejr  take  any  ikcided  ftep  as 
to  this  wor)  of  Mr  Etigewonh ;  the  more  efpeciaUy  as  the  namf 
catrks  with'ift  eocifiderable  authority,  and  feems,  in  the  eilimatien 
of  the  mWJf  almoft  to  inclade  the  idea  of  purchafe.  For  oitr 
own  party  we  would  rather  decline  giving  a  dire£k  anfwer  to  tbefe 
queflions;  and  fliall  content  ourfelvea  for  the  prefcnt  wilh  making 
a  few  fiuh  flight  obfervations  as  may  enable  the  fagaeious  to  con- 
k^ure  what  our  dire£k  anfwer  would  be,  were  we  compelled  t6 
ht  moie  explicit. 

One  g^eat  and  fignal  praife  we  think  to  be  the  eminent  due  of 
Mr  £dgeworth  :  In  a  c^mtlng  age  he  does  not  cant  ;-*ot  a  period 
when  nypocrify  and  fanaticifm  will  almofl  certainly  enfure  the 
fuccefs  of  any  publication)  he  has  condantly  dlfdained  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  any  fucK  arts  i — without  ever  having  beenaccufed  of  dif- 
loyalty  or  irreligion»  he  is  not  always  harping  upon  Church  and 
King)  in  order  to  catch  at  a  little  popularity,  and  fell  his  books  ; 
^he  is  manly,  independent,  liberal — and  maintains  enlightened 
ppinions  witji  difcrction  and  hor.cfty.  There  is  alfo  in  this  work 
of  Mr  £dgeworth  an  agreeable  diffuHon  of  anecdote  and  e^mple, 
fiich  as  a  man  acquires  who  reads  with  a  view  to  talkiog  or  writ- 
ing* With  theic  meritSy  we  cannot  fay  that  Mr  Edgeworth  is  ei- 
ther very  new,  very  profound,  or  very  apt  to  be  right  in  his  opip* 
nions*  He  is  a6live»  enterprizing,  and  unprejudiced ;  but  we 
Jiaye  not  been  very  much  inftru£ted  by  what  he  has  written^  or  al« 
mys  fatisiied  that  he  has  got  to  the  bottom  of  his  fubje£(. 

On  one  fubje£l,  however,  we  cordially  agree  with  this  gentle- 
man ;  and  return  him  our  thanks  for  ilie  courage  with  which  he 
iias  combated  the  exceHive  abufe  of  claflical  learning  in  England, 
it  is  a  funjc^t  upon  which  wc  have  long  wtihed  for  an  opportunity 
of  faying  iomething ;  and  one  which  we  confider  to  be  of  the 
very  highcll  importance. 

*  The  principal  defect, '  says  Mr  Edgeworth,  *  in  tbe  present  sys- 
tem of  our  great  schools  is,  that  they  devote  too  large  a  portion  of 
time  to  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  true,  that  the  attainment  of  "classi- 
cal literature  is  highly  desirable  ;  bnt  it  sItduIJ  not,  or  rather  it  need 
not,  he  the  exclusive  object  of  boys  during  eight  or  nine  years. 

*  MqcIi  less  time,  judiciously  managed,  would  give  them  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  classics  sufficient  for  all  useful  purposes,  and 
would  make  them  as  good  scholar «,  as  gentlemen  or  professional 
men  need  to  be.  It  is  not  requisite,  lliat  every  man  should  make 
LaLia  or  Greek  verses ;  ihereiore,  a  knowledge  ci  prosody  beyond 
tlic  structure  of  hexameter  and  pentameter  verses,  is  as  worthless  an 
acqtusidon  as  any  which  folly  or  fashion  has  introduced  amongst  the 
higher  dasies  of  mankind*  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that 
Ihere  are  some  ra^  exceptions  %  but  evsn  party  prejudice  would  al- 
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low,  that  the  persons  alladed  to  most  have  risen  to  eninence  thongli 
they  had  neyer  written  sapphics  or  ianibics*  Though  picceptora» 
paitotst  and  the  public  in  general^  may  be  convinced  d  the  absurdi- 
ty of  making  boys  spend  se  mucli  of  life  in  learning  wtat  can  be  of 
no  use  to  them  $  such  are  the  difficulties  of  making  aof  change  in 
the  ancient  rules  of  great  establishments,  that  masters  rkemsdvesy 
however  reasonable^  dare  not,  and  cannot  make  sudden  xtersitions. 

*  The  only  remedies  that  can  be  suggested  might  be,  perhaps,  to 
take  those  boys,  who  arc  not  intended  for  professions  in  v:]\ch  deep 
scholarship  is  necessary,  away  from  school  before  liiey  rcich  the 
higlicst  classes,  where  prosody  and  Greek  and  Latin  verses  are  re* 
fj^uired. 

*  In  the  college  of  Dublin,  where  an  arlmirable  course  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  ioag  cstai^li-.i  ckl,  \v]iuc  ilil^  r(*ur.sc  is  sii[>.': iai«-nded  by 
men  of  acknowledged  kairaii^^  and  abiiitie.',,  a.»J  pu^  sa^d  oy  stu- 
dents of  uncommon  iadustry,  such  is  tlic  force  of  exarr'.plc.  aa.l  sucl| 
the  fear  of  appearing  iiiferior  in  trifles  to  English  univcr!;tttes>  that 
much  pains  have  been  lately  taken  to  mtroduce  this  practice  of  writ* 
ing  Greek  and  Latin  verses,  and  much  solicitude  has  been  shown  a* 
lM>ut  the  prosody  of  the  learned  languages,  widiout  any  attentiott 
being  paid  to  the  prosody  of  our  own. 

'  *  Boarding  houses  for  the  scholars  at  Eton  and  Westminster,  which 
are  at  present  mere  lodging  houses,  might  be  kept  by  private  tuton^ 
who  might,  during  the  hours  when  the  boys  were  not  in  their  public 
classes,  assist  tliem  in  acquiring  general  literature,  or  such  know* 
ledge  as  might  be  ndvantagcous  for  their  respective  professions. 

*  New  schools,  tliat  are  nnt  restricted  to  any  establislicd  routine, 
should  give  a  fair  trial  to  exptrmients  in  education,  which  afford  a 
rational  prospect  of  success.  If  nothing  can  he  altered  in  the  old 
schools,  leave  them  as  they  are.  Destroy  iiotliing — injure  none — but 
let  the  public  try  whether  thev  cannot  have  som.ething  better.  If  the 
cxpeiiiiicat  do  not  succceJ,  il/e  public  will  be  convinced  that  tliey 
ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  established  methods  of  instruction,  and  pa- 
rents will  send  their  children  to  the  ancienf  seminaries  with  mcieased 
confidence.  *  p.  47 — 49. 

We  are  well  aware  t)iat  nothing  very  new  can  remain  to  be  faid 
upon  a  topic  fo  often  debated.  The  complaint^  we  have  to  make 
are  at  leaft  as  old  as  the  time  of  Locke  and  Dr  Samuel  darker} 
aodnhc  evil  which  is  the  fubject  of  thefe  comphints  has  certaipl^ 
rather  increafed  than  diminiihed  fince  the  period  of  thofe  twa 
great  men.  An  hundred  years,  to  be  furCi  is  a  very  Y\X\\t  time  for 
the  duration  of  a  national  error ;  and  it  is  fo  far  from  being  reav 
fonable  to  look  for  hs  decay  at  fo  ihqrt  a  date,  that  it  can  hardly 
l>e  expe£led»  within  fuch  limits>  to  have  difplayed  the  full  bloom 
of  its  tmbeciliry. 

There  are  feveral  feelings  to  which  attention  muft  be  paid,  be- 
fore the  quediQu  of  claiTical  karnit^g  can  be  fairly  and  temperately 
difoulTcd. 
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Wc  are  apt,  in  the  firft  f  !nce,  to  remember  the  immenfe  be- 
nefits which  the  (ludy  of  the  cliflics  once  conferred  011  mnn- 
kind  ;  and  to  feel  for  thofe  models  on  which  the  tafte  of  Eu- 
rope has  been  formed,  fonu thine;  like  feniimciits  of  gratitude  and 
obh'gation.  This  is  all  well  enough,  fo  lone  as  it  continues  to  be 
a  mere  feeling  ;  but,  as  foon  as  it  inter f<,re&  u  ith  adtion,  it  nou- 
riflits  dangerous  jjicjudices  about  t;(lucaiiQn.  Nothing  will  do  in 
the  purfu.t  of  knowh'dgc,  but  the  blackcl}  hi^raiitnde ; — the  mo- 
ment we  have  pjot  u'l  the  ladder,  wt  mull  ki»:k  ii  driwn  as  fuon 
as  \ve  have  p.ificd  over  t}ie  bridge,  we  mult  let  it  rot; — when  wc 
have  got  upon  tlie  fhould'^rs  of  the  antients,  we  mult  look  over 
their  heads.  The  man  who  forgets  the  friends  of  ius  childhood 
in  real  life,  is  bafc ;  but  he  who  clings  to  the  props  of  his  child- 
hood in  literature,  rnufi:  be  content  to  remain  as  ignorant  as  he  was 
when  a  child.  His  bufincfs  is  ^o  for|fet,  difown  and  drny — to  think 
himfeil  above  ev  ry  thing  which  has  btcn  of  ufe  to  bim  in  tii-ne  paft 
—  in.!  to  cultivate  that  cxclufively  froir»  wliich  he  expe£td  future 
adv  uita^it :  in  il\ort,  to  do  every  iliing  for  the  advancement  of  his 
knowledge,  whi' h  it  would  be  infamous  to  do  for  the  advance- 
ment of  liis  fortune.  If  mankind  liill  (K-rive  advantage  from  claf- 
fical  lirerature  proporti.»nate  to  the  labour  tlicy  beiiow  upon  it,  let 
their  labour  and  their  ftudy  proceed ;  but  the  moment  wc  ccafe  to 
read  Latin  and  Greet  for  th.e  folid  utility  we  derive  from-  tlienv. 
It  would  be  a  very  roai.mtic  -.ip  -iication  of  human  talents  to  do  fo 
from  any  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  recolLcl. on  of  paft  fcrvice. 

To  almoft  every  Er^Iiflnnan  up  to  the  age  of  three  or  four-and- 
twenty,  clafTical  h  anilng  h^s  been  the  gre.it  obje£t  of  exiltence ; 
and  no  mar  is  very  apt  tu  iufp?  dt,  or  vciy  o.iuh  pl^afcd  ro  htar,  that 
what  he  hab  done  for  fo  ion;:;  a  rnne  was  not  worth  doing.  His 
clafl'ical  lirerature,  too,  retmnds  every  m  .n  of  the  icenes  of  his  chdd- 
jiood,  and  brufga  to  1  is  fancv  icvcial  oi  the  molt  pleafing  affociations 
which  we  are  capable  of  loiming.  A  certaui  iorr  of  vanitv,  alfo, 
very  naturally  grows  among  men  occupied  in  a  common  purfuit. 
ClalFical  quotations  arc  ihe  watciiwords  of  fchoiaro,  by  which  they 
diftinguifli  each  other  from  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  ;  and  Greek 
and  Latin  arc  inieniibly  become  almolt  the  only  t^it  of  a  cultivat- 
ed mind.  • 

Some  men  through  indolence,  others  tlimugli  ignorance,  ajid 
mofl  through  necellity,  fubmir  to  the  eftabJillied  education  of  the 
times  j  and  feek  for  their  children  that  fpecies  of  diiluicUon  which 
happens,  at  the  period  in  which  they  live,  to  be  ftamped  with  the 
approbation  of  ti.ankind.  This  mere  queilion  of  convenience, 
every  parent  muil  d.terniiiie  ior  iiimleh^.  A  poor  man,  who  has 
his  fortuiie  to  gam,  mult  he  a  quibbliiig  tlieologi.m,  or  a  cljUical 
pedanti  as  fuHnQn  dicutts  ^  aud  he  mult  vary  his  error  wuh  the 
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error  of  the  times.  But  it  would  be  much  more  fortunate  for 
mankind,  if  the  public  opinion,  which  reguUtcs  the  purfuits  of 
individuals,  were  more  wile  and  enlightened  than  it  at  prefent  is. 

AH  thefc  confider.uions  make  it  extreaiely  difficult  to  procure  a 
candid  hearing  on  this  qucftion  ;  and  to  refer  this  branch  of  edu- 
cation to  the  only  proper  criterion  of  every  branch  of  education- 
its  utility  in  future  life. 

There  are  two  queflions  which  grow  out  of  this  fubjc£l  ;  ift, 
How  far  is  any  fort  of  clafTical  education  ufeful  ?  2d,  How  far 
is  that  particular  cb(&cal  education^  adopted  in  this  countrvi  ufe- 
ful ?  ^  ^  ■ 

Latin  and  Greek  are,  in  the  firft  place,  ufeful,  as  they  inure 
children  to  intellectual  difficulties,  and  make  the  life  of  a  young 
Itudent  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  life  of  confiderable  labour.  We  do 
not,  of  courfe,  mean  to  confine  this  praife  exclufively  to  the  fludy  of 
jLatin  and  Greek ;  or  to  fuppofe  that  other  difficulties  might  not  be 
found  which  it  would  be  ufeful  to  overcome  :  but  though  Latin  and 
Greek  have  this  merit  in  common  with  many  arts  and  fciences, 
flilltheyhave.it;  and,  if  tliey  do  nothing  elfe,  they  at  lead  fe- 
cure  a  folid  and  vigorous  application  at  a  period  of  life  which  mar 
terially  influences  all  other  periods. 

To  go  through  the  grammar  of  one  language  thoroughly,  is  of 
great  ufc  for  the  maflcry  of  every  other  grammar ;  becaufe  there 
obtains,  through  all  languages,  a  certain  analogy  to  each  other  in 
their  grammatical  conflru£iion.  Latin  and  Greek  have  now  mix* 
ed  themfelves  etymological ly  with  all  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe — and  with  none  more  than  our  own  ^  fo  that  it  is  necelTary 
to  read  thefe  two  tongues  for  other  obje^ls  than  themfelves. 

The  two  antient  languages  are  as  mere  inventions— as  pieces  of 
mechanifm  incomparably  more  beautiful  than  any  of  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe :  their  mode  of  fignifying  time  and  cafe  by 
terminations,  inftead  of  auxiliary  verbs  and  particles,  would  of  it- 
fclf  (lamp  their  fuperiority.  Add  to  this,  the  copioufnefs  of  the 
Greek  language,  with  the  fancy,  majefly  and  harmony  of  its  com^ 
pounds ;  and  there  are  quite  fufiietent  reafons  why  the  dalQcs 
Ihould  be  fludxed  for  the  beauties  of  language^  Compared  to 
them,  merely  as  vehicles  of  thought  and  palfioni  all  modem  Ian* 
guages  are  dull,  ill  contrived,  and  barbarous* 
"  That  a  great  part  of  the  Scriptures  have  come  down  to  us  m 
the  Greek  language,  is  of  itfelf  a  reafon»  if  all  others  were  want- 
ing, why  education  fbould  be  planned  fo  as  to  produce  a  fupply  of 
Greek  fcholars. 

The  cultivation  of  ftyle  is  very  juAly  made  a  part  of  education. 
Every  thing  which  is  written  is  meant  either  to  pleafe  or  to  in- 
(trud,   Tbe  fecoi^d  obiedt  it  is  difficult  to  effe^,  without  attend^ 
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ing  to  the  firft  I  and  the  cultivation  of  flyle  is  the  acquifittoA  oC 
thofe  role^  and  literary  habits  \vhich  fagadtf  anticipates,  or  eipe^ 
rience  (hows  to  be  the  mod  efFed^ual  means  of  pleafing.  Thole 
works  are  the  beft  which  have  longeft  (lood  the  teft  timei  aad 
pteafed  the  gieateft  number  of  cxcrdfed  minds.  Whatever,  there<« 
xbre^  OUT  conjedures  may  be,  w«  cannot  be  fo  fure  that  the  befk 
modem  writers  can  afford  us  as  good  models  as  the  anttents 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  they  will  live  through  the  revolutions  of 
the  world,  and  contmue  (o  pleafe  in  ererf  climate — under  every 
fpecies  of  government— through  every  ftage  of  civilization.  The 
modems  have  been  well  taught  by  their  maders ;  but  the  time  is 
hardfy  yet  come  wh^n  this  ncceflity  for  foch  inftru^kion  no  longer 
cxifls.  We  may  ftill  borrow  dcfcriptive  power  from  Tacitus;  dig- 
nified perfpicuity  from  Li  vy ;  fimpliciiy  from  Ci^l  ir;  and  from  Ho- 
mer ifome  portion  of  that  light  and  heat  which,  difperfed  into 
ten  thoufand  channels,  has  filled  the  world  with  bright  images  and 
illuftrious  thoughts.  Let  the  cultivator  of  modem  literature  ad- 
di6l  htmfelf  to  the  pureft  models  of  tade  which  France,  Italy  and 
England  could  fupply,  he  might  (liii  ieam  from  Virgil  to  be  m^ 
jeftics  and  from  Tibullus  to  be  tender  :  he  might  not  yet  look  up* 
on  the  face  of  nature  as  Theocritus  it ;  nor  might  he  reach 
thofe  rprings  of  pathos  with  which  Euripides  foftencd  the  hearts 
of  his  audience*  In  ihorti  it  appears  to  usi  that  there  are  fo  many 
excellent  reafons  why  a  certain  number  of  fchoiars  fhould  be  kept 
up  in  this  and  in  every  civilized  country,  that  we  fliauld  confider 
every  fyftem  of  education  from  which  claiTical  ediication  was  ex- 
cluded, as  radically  erroneous^  and  completely  abfurd. 

Hiat  vaft  advantages,  then,  may  be  derived  from  clafTical  learning, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  advantages  which  are  derived  fronk 
claiEcal  learning  by  the  Engliih  manner  of  teaching,  involve  another 
and  a  veiry  difBsrencqueftion ;  and  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  there 
never  was  a  more  complete  inftance  in  any  countrv  of  fuch  extra- 
vagant and  overacted  attachment  to  any  braheh  ot  knowledge,  aft 
that  which  obtains  in  this  country  with  regard  to  clafTical  know- 
ledge.  A  yottitg  Enghfliman  goes  to  fchool  at  fix  orfeven  years 
old  I  and  he  remains  in  a  courfe  of  education  til)  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  In  all  that  time,  his  fole  and  exclttfive 
occupation  is  learning  Latin  and  Greek  :  *  he  Ijas  fcarcely  a  no- 
tion that  there  is  any  other  kind  of  excellence  *,  and  the  great  fyf^ 
tcm  of  fa€is  with  which  he  is  the  mott  pcrfe£ily  acquainted,  are 
the  intrigues  of  the  Heathen  Gods  :  with  whom  Pan  flept  ?— with 

whom 


♦  Unless  he  goes  to  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  and  tlien  clas- 
sics occupy  him  entirely  for  about  ten  years ;  and  divide  him  widi 
teathemattcs  for  ibuf  or  five  mm* 
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wlioir  lupiier  ?— whom  Apollo  ravifh'^d  ?  Thcfe  f«i£^s  the  Eng- 
liih  yoctli  get  by  heart  the  moment  th^v  quit  the  nuricry  ;  and  .re 
moft  fcduloufly  and  indudrioully  inlUucl'^d  ia  theio  rill  the  bcft. 
and  moft  vi£live  part  of  life  is  palled  away.  Now,  this  lon^  ca-. 
leer  of  clafTical  Icaining,  we  may,  if  we  pleafe,  nominare  a 
foundation  ;  but  it  is  a  fourxiation  fo  far  above  ground,  tfiat  there 
is  abiolutcly  no  room  to  put  any  thing  upon  it.  If  you  occupy  a 
m::n  with  one  thing  till  he  is  twenty-four  years  of  age,  you  have 
exh  . 'ailed  all  his  leifure  time:  he  is  called  into  the  world,  and 
ll(  d  to  a^t ;  or  is  furrounded  with  pleafures,  and  thinks  and 
reads  no  more.  If  you  h.u  c  nt-;^lL'cled  to  put  other  things  m  Ijim, 
they  will  never  get  in  attcrw.ircis  j — if  you  have  fed  hin-  only  with 
words,  he  will  reniaia  a  narrow  and  limited  being  to  the  end  oi 
his  exiiience. 

The  bias  given  to  men's  minds  is  fo  (Irong,  that  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  meet  with  Engliflimcn,  whom,  but  for  their 
grey  hairs  aiid  wrinkles,  we  might  eafily  mjflake  for  fchool- 
boys.  Their  talk  is  of  Latin  verfes  \  and  it  is  quit^e  clear,  if  men'^, 
;iges  are  to  be  dated  from  the  ftate  of  their  mental  progrefs,*' 
tlut;  fuch  men  are  eighteen  vcts  of  age,  and  not  a  day  older. 
Their  minds  have  been  fo  completely  polTcfled  by  exaggerated  no- 
tions of  chflicai  learning,  that  they  have  not  been  able,  in  the 
great  fchool  of  tlie  world,  to  form  any  other  notion  of  real  great- 
nefs.  Attend,  too,  to  the  public  feelings — look  to  all  the  terms  of 
applaufe.  A  learned  man  ! — a  fcholar  I — a  man  of  erudition  !  Up- 
on whom  are  thefc  epithets  of  approbation  btitow -d  ?  Are  tliey 
given  to  men  acquainted  with  the  fcience  of  government?  tho- 
roughly mailers  of  the  j^eographical  aiid  commercial  relations  of 
Euiope  ?  to  men  wiio  know  the  properties  of  bodies,  and  their 
action  upoii  each  other  }  No  :  this  is  not  learning  ;  it  is  chcnuiliy,, 
or  political  c  LOijomy — not  learning.  The  diftinguiflilng  abftrait 
term,  the  epithet  of  Scholar,  is  rcfcrved  for  him  who  writes  on 
the  Q^olic  reduplication,  and  is  (amiliar  with  Sylburgius  hia  method 
of  arranging  dcfc^ivcs  in  0  and  ^i.  The  pi£^ure  which  a  young 
Englilbman,  addi6led  to  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  draws — his 
beau  idt:al  of  human  nature— his  top  and  confummation  of  man's 
powers — is  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  His  obje<Si  is. 
not  to  reaion,  to  imagine,  or  to  hivcnt  \  but  to  conjugate,  decline, 
and  derive.  The  fituations  of  imaginary  glory  which  he  draws  for 
himfeir,  arc  the  deteciion  of  an  anapaslt  in  the  wrong  place,  or 
the  re{lor;uion  of  a  tlitive  c«ae  which  Cranzius  had  pafled  over, 
and  ilie  ncVLr  dying  Ernefli  t  illed  to  obferve.  Ii  a  young  claiTic 
of  tliib  kind  were  to  meet  the  greatell  chemifl:,  or  the  greatelt  me- 
chanician, or  the  moik  profound  political  economifl  of  his  time,  in 
company  v.  iiii  tlie  greatell  Greek  fcholar,  would  the  llighteft  com- 
parifon  between  ihem  ever  come  acroib  his  mind  I — would  he  ever 
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dream  that  inch  ••.  '.-n  i .  A»1am  Sftv'th  :ind  Lavf>ifit'r  were  equal  tn 
digniiv  of  un  ierll  'M'-iing  to,  or  of  the  fame  utility  as,  Bentlcy  and 
Heyn^  ?  We  are  inclined  ro  thi?ik,  that  the  feeling  excited  would 
be  A  good  dckl  like  that  which  was  exprelTcd  by  Dr  George  about 
the  prailes  of  the  great  ivin^r  ot  Pruffia,  who  entertained  confider- 
able  doubts  whether  the  Kuig,  with  all  W  vi^orieS)  knew  bow  to 

COnjug'itr  'd  Grct  k  v  frb  in  fu. 

Another  misfortune  of  classical  learning,  as  taught  in  England, 
is,  that  scholars  have  co»t)e,  in  process  ot  time,  and  from  tbs 
effects  of  ns^ocT  ition,  to  love  the  instrunnent  better  than  the  end  • 
not  tile  luxury  vvliica  ditliculty  cncloSi'S,  but  the  difficulty;— 
not  the  h.oert,  but  the  shell  ; — not  what  mny  be  read  in  Greeks 
but  Greek  itself.  Ir  is  not  so  much  the  man  who  has  mastered 
the  wl^;dom  of  the  antleiits,  that  is  valued,  as  he  who  displays  his 
knowle'lpf  nf  the  vehicle  in  which  that  wisdom  is  conveyed.  The 
glory  in  to  show  1  am  a  scholar.  The  good  sense  and  ingenuity  I 
may  gum  by  my  acquaintance  with  ant?e;ir  authors,  is  matter  of 
Opitno?]  ;  but  if  I  b-istow  an  immensity  of  pums  upon  a  point  of 
accent  or  c|i!antity,  this  is  so:r.ething  positive  :  I  establish  my  pre- 
tensions to  the  name  of  Scholar^  aad  gain  the  credit  of  learnings 
whiie  I  sacrifice  all  its  utility. 

Another  evil  in  the  present  system  of  classical  education,  is  the 
extraordinary  perfection  which  is  aimed  At  in  teaching  those  lan- 
guages;  a  needless  perfection;  an  accuracy  which  is  sought  for 
ia  nothing  else.  There  are  few  boys  who  remain  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  at  a  public  school,  without  nuking  iioove 
ten  thousand  Latin  vers' s  ; — a  greater  number  than  is  contained 
in  the  JEhuid :  and  after  he  has  made  this  quanti  y  of  verses  in  a 
dead  language,  unless  the  poet  should  happen  to  be  a  very  weak 
man  indeed,  he  never  make's  anf)thcr  as  long  ns  he  lives.  It  may  be 
urged,  and  it  is  urged,  thai  this  is  of  use  m  teaching  the  delica- 
cies of  the  langu.»ge.  No  doubt  it  is  of  use  for  tliis  purpose,  if 
we  put  out  of  view  the  immense  time  :incl  trouble  sacrificed  in 
galoing  these  little  delicacies.  It  would  be  of  use  rhat  we  should 
go  on  till  fifty  years  of  age  making  Latin  verses,  if  the  price  of  a 
whole  life  were  not  too  much  to  pay  for  it.  We  eiTect  our  object ; 
but  we  do  it  at  tha  price  of  something  greater  than  our  object.  And 
whence  comes  it,  that  th^  expenditure  of  life  and  labour  is  to^ally 
put  out  of  the  calculation,  when  Latin  and  Greek  are  to  be  attained  ? 
In  every  other  occupation,  the  question  is  fairly  stated  between  the 
attainment,  and  the  time  employed  in  the  pursuit  — but,  in  das-- 
sical  learning,  it  seems  to  be  sufficient  if  the  least  possible  good 
is  gained  by  the  greatest  possible  exertion  ;  if  the  end  is  any  thing, 
and  the  means  every  thing.  It  is  of  some  importance  to  speak 
and  write  Frent^  j  and  innumerable  delicacies  would  be  gained  by 
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writing  ten  thousand  French  verses  :  but  it  makes  no  part  of  our 
fdacatton  to  write  French  poetry.  It  is  of  some  importance  that 
there  should  be  good  botanists ;  but  no  botanist  can  repeat,  by 
heart)  the  names  of  all  the  plants  in  the  known  world  ;  nor  is  any 
astronomer  acquainted  with  the  appellation  and  magnitude  of 
every  star  in  the  map  of  the  heavens.  The  only  department  of 
human  knowledge  in  which  there  can  be  no  excess,  no  arithmetic^ 
no  balance  of  profit  and  loss,  is  classical  learning'. 

The  prodigious  honotir  in  which  Latin  verses  are  held  at  public 
schools,  is  surely  the  most  absurd  of  all  absurd  distinctions.  Yoai 
rest  all  reputation  upon  doing  that  which  is  a  natural  gift,  and  whkh 
no  labour  can  attain.  If  a  lad  won't  learn  the  words  of  a  language^ 
his  dcgridation  in  the  school  is  a  very  natural  punishment  for  his 
disobedience,  or  his  indolence ;  but  it  would  be  as  reasonable  td 
expect,  that  nil  boys  should  be  witty,  or  beautiful,  as  that  they 
should  be  poets.  In  either  case,  it  woufd  be  to  make  an  accidetir 
tal,  unattainable,  and  not  a  very  important  gift  of  nature,  th^ 
only,  or  the  principal,  test  of  merit.  This  is  the  reason  why  boys, 
who  make  a  very  considerable  Hgure  at  school,  so  very  often  malce- 
no  figure  in  the  world  ;  -  and  why  other  lads,  who  are  passed  oteir 
without  noricc,  turn  out  to  be  vaiu3(ble  important  men.  The  test 
established  in  the  world,  is  widely  different  from  that  established 
In  a  place  which  is  presumed  to  be  a  preparation  for  the  world  ^ 
and  the  head  of  a  public  school,  who  is  a  perfect  miracle  to  his 
•contemporaries,  finds  himself  shrink  itito  absolute  instgnificanee^ 
htcause  he  has  nothing  else  to  command  respect  or  Regard,  but  ft 
talent  for  fugitive  poetry  in  a  dead  language. 

The  present  state  of  classical  education  cultivates  tlie  imaginatioR 
a  great  deal  too  much,  and  other  habits  of  mind  a  great  deal  too 
little ;  and  trains  up  many  young  men  in  a  style  of  elegant  imhe^ 
cility,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  talents  with  which  nature  has  en* 
dowed  them.  It  may  be  said,  there  are  profound  investigations, 
and  subjects  quite  powerful  enough  for  any  understanding,  to 
met  witli  in  classical  literature.  So  there  are  ;  but  no  man  likes  to 
add  the  difficulties  of  a  language  to  the  diiticuhies  of  a  subject 
and  to  study  metaphysics,  morals,  and  politics  in  Greek,  when 
the  Greek  alone  is  study  enough  without  them.  In  all  foreign 
-  languages,  the  most  popular  works  are  works  of  imagination. 
Even  in  the  French  language,  which  we  know  so  well,  for  one 
serious  work  which  has  any  currency  in  this  country,  we  hzyfe 
twenty  wliich  are  mere  works  oT  imagination.  This  is  still  more 
true  in  classical  literature  ;  because  what  their  poets  and  orators 
have  left  us,  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  remains  of 
their  philosophy  *,  for,  as  society  advances,  meA  think  more  ac- 
cuntely  and  deeply,  and  imagine  more  tamely  ;  works  of  reasoii- 
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jng  advance,  and  •  nrks  of  fmcy  dernv.  So  that  the  matter  of 
fact  is,  that  a  classical  scholar  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  is  a  man  principaily  conversant  with  works  of  ima- 
gination. His  feelings  are  quick,  his  fancy  lively,  antl  his  taster 
good.  Talents  for  «:p"caI.uion  and  nri'^iiinl  inqinry  he  h::s  none  ; 
nor  has  he  formed  the  invaluable  habit  of  pii  ,:iir,^  things  up  to 
their  first  principles,  or  of  collecting  ch  v  nrd  unamusinir  f:\ctn  as  the 
materials  of  reasoning.  A^l  t!]e  solid  and  masculine  parts  of  his 
understanding  are  left  wholiy  without  cultivation  ;  lie  h;ites  the 
pain  of  thinkine.  ^nd  suspects  every  man  whose  hohhiess  antl  origi- 
nality call  upon  him  to  defend  his  opinions  and  prove  his  assertions. 

A  very  curious  ari^ument  is  sometimes  employed  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  learned  mi-r.:!:^  to  which  all  young  men  are  doon^ed, 
whatever  be  their  propensuies  in  future  life.  What  are  you  to 
do  with  a  young  man  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  ?  Just  as  if 
there  was  such  a  want  of  diiiiculties  to  overcome,  and  of  import- 
ant tastes  to  inspire,  that,  from  the  more  necessity  of  doing  some-» 
tiling;,  and  the  impossibility  ot  doing  any  thing  else,  you  were 
driven  to  the  expedient  of  metre  and  poetry  ; — as  if  a  young  man 
within  that  period  miglit  not  accjuire  t!)e  modern  languages,  mo- 
dern history,  experimental  philosophy,  geography,  chronology, 
and  a  considerable  share  of  mathematics  ; — as  if  the  memory 
of  things  was  not  more  agreeable^  and  more  profitabk*,  than  the 
memory  of  words. 

The  great  objection  is,  that  we  are  not  making  the  rnoqt  of  hu- 
man life,  when  \»'e  constitute  such  an  e>r'-ensive,  and  such  minute 
classical  erudition,  an  indispensable  article  in  education.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  we  would  educate  every  youi^c;  man  in  J/::t\n  and 
Greek  ;  but  to  a  point  far  short  of  that  to  which  this  species  of 
education  is  now  carried.  Afterwards,  we  would  grant  to  classi- 
cal erudition  as  high  honours  as  to  every  other  department  of 
knowledge,  but  i^ot  higher.  We  would  place  it  upon  a  footing 
with  many  other  objects  of  study  ;  but  allow  to  it  no  superiority. 
Good  scholars  would  be  as  certainly  produced  by  these  means,  as 
good  chemists,  astronomers,  and  mathematicians  are  now  produ- 
cetl,  without  any  direct  provision  whatsoever  for  their  production. 
Why  are  v.  e  to  trust  to  the  diversity  of  human  tastes,  and  the  va- 
rieties of  human  ambition,  in  everv  thing  else,  and  distrust  it  in 
classics  alone  ?  The  passion  for  languag'^s  is  just  a"^  ^rr.  ng  a^^ 
any  other  literary  passion.  There  are  very  good  Persian  and  A- 
rabic  schohirs  m  this  country.  Large  heaps  of  trash  have  been 
du'.7  up  from  Sanscrit  ruins.  We  have  seen,  in  otir  own  titnes, 
n  clergyman  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  complimenting  their 
Majesties  in  Coptic  and  Syrophosnician  verses ;  and  yet  we 
doubt  whether  there  will  he  a  sufRcicnt  avidity  in  literary  men 
to  get  at  trie  beauties  of  the  finest  writers  which  the  world  ha? 
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yet  seen  \  and  though  ^Sagoat  Gheeta  has  (as  can  he  proved) 
met  with  hoinan  beings  to  translate*  ami  other  human  beinga  t6 
tead  it,  we  think  that,  in  order  to  secure  an  attention  to  Homer  and 
Virgili  we  must  catch  up  every  maii-*whether  he  is  to  be  a  cler- 
gyman or  a  duke>— begin  with  him  at  six  years  of  age^'  and  never 
quit  him  till  he  is  twenty ;  making  him  conjugate  and  decline  foi^ 
life  and  death ;  and  so  teaching  htm  to  estimate  his  progress  in.real 
wisdom,  as  he  can  scan  the  verses  of  the  Greek  tragedians* 

The  English  clergy*  in  whose  hands  education  entirely  rcsts>» 
bring  up  the  first  young  men  of  the  country,  as  if  they  were  all  to 
keep  grammar  schools  in  little  country  towns  f  and  a  nobleman, 
upon  whose  knowledge  and  liberality  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
his  couiitry  may  depend,  is^  diligently  worried,  for  half  his  life, 
with  the  small  pedantry  of  longs  and  shorts^  There  as  a  timid 
'  'and  absurd  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastical  tutors*  of 
let^ng  out  t&  minds  of  youth  upon  difficiUtI  and  important,  sub* 
jects^.  They  f'ancy  that  mental  exertion  must  end  tn  veligious 
scepticism  j.  and,  to  preserve  the  principles  of  tbetr  pupils,  they 
confine  them  to  the  safe  and  elegant  imbecility  of  classical  leam^ 
ing.  A  genuine  Oxford  tutor  would  shudder  to  hear  his  young 
men  disputing  upon  moral  and  political  truth,  forming  anci  pull- 
ing down  theories,  and  indulging  in  all  the  boldness  of  youthful 
jdtscusston.  He  would  augur  nothing  from  it,  but  impiety  to 
6od,  and  treason  to  kings.  And  yet,  who  vilifies  both  more  than 
the  holy  poltroon,  ;whp  carefully  averts  from  them  the  .searching 
jeye  of  reason,  and  who  knows  no  better  method'  of  teaching  the 
highest  duties,  than  iy  extirpating  tlie  finest  qualities  and  habits- 
of  the  mind  ?  If  our  religion  is*  a  fable,  the  sooner  it  is  explod- 
ed the  better.  If  our  government  is  bad,  it  should  he  amended,.' 
j^ut  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  trutti  of  the  one,  or  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  other  I  and  are  convincivl  that  both  ^1  be  phoed 
.oira  firmer' basis,  in  proportion  as*  the  minds  of  men  are  more 
trained  to  the  investigation  of  truth.  At  present^  we  act  wit& 
Jthe  minds  of  our  young  men,  as  the  Dutch  did  with  tjieir  exuberant 
spices.  ^  An  infinite  quantity  of  talent  is'  annually  destroyed  in 
the  Univejfsities  of  England,  by  the  miserable  jealousy  and  little- 
ness of  ecclesiastical  instructors,  ft  is  in  vain  to  say  we  have 
|>rodttced  great  men  under  this  system,  "^e  have  produced  great 
,^en  under  all'  system^..  Every  Englishman  must  pass  half  his* 


.posed  to  have  produced  the  talents  which  it  has  not  been  able  to 
extinguish.'  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent,  great  men  fron^ 
Tising  up  under  any  system  of  education,  however  bad.  Teach 
mn  d«monology  or  astrology,  and  you  will  still  have  a  certain 
pcwtion  of  original  genius,  in  spite  of  these  or  any.other  branches 


>f  ignorance  and  folly. 
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•  There  is  a  delusive  sort  of  splendour  in  a  vast  body  of  meiJ 
jDursuiiig  one  object,  and  tborouplily  obtaininjr  it ;  and  yet^ 
though  it  is  very  splendid,  it  is  far  from  being  useful.  Classical 
literature  is  the  preat  object  *  at  Oxford.  Many  miiuls  so  cm- 
plovc'd  have  produced  many  works,  and  much  fame  in  that  do- 
pavement;  but  if  nil  liberal  arts  and  rriences  useful  to  human  life 
had  ^een  taught  there, — if  some  ha;l  dedicntcd  themselves  to  che- 
mistry, softie  to  matiieniatics,  soi'ne  to  experimental  philosophy, — 
an**  if  every  nttaifiment  had  been  honoured  in  the  mixt  rrt.n  vi  itr^ 
Hifiiculty  and  Litiiity,- — the  sv-^em  of  such  an  T7niver'-icy  v.'onld 
liave  been  much  more  valuable,  but  tlic  splendour  of  iis  name 
something  less. 

-    When  an  University  has  been  domp*  tliini^-?  foir  a  long- 

time, it  appears  at  first  den-radir'g  ttieni  to  he  usefuK'  A- set  of 
lectures  upon  political  economy  would  be  discour?ged  in  Oxford^ 
probably  de5:pised,  p^obibiy  not  f>ermitted.  To  discuss  the  enclo- 
sure of  commons,  and  to  i^wcW  upon  imports  a?'d  exports, — to  come 
so  near  fo  common  life,  would  seem  to  be  untllgnified  and  co;  Ljn.pt- 
ible.  In  tlio  same  manner,  the  Parr,  or  the  Beiuley  of  his  day,  would 
be  scandalized  in  an  University  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  dis- 
coverer of  a  neuti^al  salt ;  and  vet,  what  other  measure  is  t'here  of 
'dignity  in  istellectual  labour,  hr;t  usefulness  ^  And  what  ought 
fhe  term  University  to  mean,  but  a  place  xrdiere  every  sci.^nce  is. 
taught  whic!^  is  liberal,  and  at  the  same  time  usciul  to  mankirid  ? 
Nothing  would  f!o  much  tend  to  brijig  classical  literarttre  withiti 
proper  bounds,  as  a  neady  and  inv?.riab(e  appeal  to  utility  in  our 
appretiation  of  all  human  knrj\yledge.  The  puffed  tip  p?daof! 
wduld  collapse  into  his  proper  size,  a;nd  the  maker  of  verse?,  and 
the  remeoiberer  of  words,  would  soon  assume  that  station  wliich 
is  the  lot  of  tiiose  who  go  up  unbidden  to  the  upper  places  ol 
ih^  feast. 

'  We  should  be  sorry;  if  vyhat  we  ha-re  said  should  npnetr  too 
contemptuoi:;  t(jwavds  classical  learning,  which  we  mo  r  sir.re*^'^- 
?y  hope  v'-ill  al  ways  be  h*^hl  in  greaf  honour  i!i  this  country,  tho»jarb. 
^*e  certainly  do  not  wi  Ji  to  it  that  exc  lusive  lioiinur  wi'ii':':  it  at 
present  eniovs.  A  great  cfasslcal  scholar  is  an  ornament,  and  an. 
important  ac  Qui  iition  to  his  coiinrry;  but,  in  a  place  of  educ3-  ' 
tion,  wc  wou'd  ?ive  to  all  k-^.cwiedge  an  equal  chance  for  dis- 
tinction •,  and  v/ouid  trust  to  tlie  varieties  ^f  hurnan  dispositioi;, 
that  everv  science  woi'th  cultivation  wolI^d  be  cultivated.  Look- 
ing alwavs  to  r-  al  utility  av  our  ;-^uide,  we  shfuild  see,  M'ith  equal 
pleasure,  a  studious  and  inqui*-iti\ mind  arrangii^g  the  productioiii^ 
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of  nature,  investigating  the  qualities  of  bodies,  or  mastering  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  learned  languages.  We  should  not  care  whether  he 
were  chemist,  naturalist,  or  scholar  5  because  we  know  it  to  be  as 
necessary  that  matter  should  be  studied,  and  subdued  to  the  use 
of  man,  as  that  taste  should  be  gratified,  and  imagination  inflamed* 
In  those  who  were  destined  for  the  church,  we  would  un- 
doubtedly encourage  classical  learning,  more  than  in  any  other 
body  of  men ;  but  if  we  had  to  do  with  a  young  man  going 
out  into  Public  Life,  we  would  exhort  him  to  contemn,  or  at 
least  not  to  affect,  the  reputation  of  a  great  scholar,  but  to 
educate  himself  for  the  offices  of  civil  liUt,  He  should  learn 
what  the  constitution  of  his  country  really  was, — how  it  had 
grown  into  its  present  skate,**- the  perils  that  had  threatened  it,^ 
the  malignity  that  had  attacked  it,— the  courage  that  had  fought 
for  it,  and  the  wisdom  that  fcad  made  it  great.  We  would  bring 
strongly  before  his  mind  the  characters  of  those  Englishmen  who 
have  been  the  steady  friends  of  the  public  happiness ;  and,  by 
their  example^,  would  breathe,  inter  him  a  pure  public  taste,  which 
should  keep  him  umainted  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  political  for- 
tUDe.  We  vironld  teach  him  to  burst  through  the  well  paid,  and 
the  pernicious  cant  of  indiscriminate  loyalty  i  and  to  know  his 
Sovereign  only  as  he  discharged  those  duties,  and  displayed  those 
qualities,  for  which  the  blood  and  the  treasure  of  his  people  are 
confided  to  his  hands*  We  should  deem  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance»  that  his  attention. wa$  directed  to  the  true  principles  of 
legislation,— what  effect  laws  can  produce  upon  opinions,  and 
opinions  upon  law8,*^what  subjects  are  fit  for  legislative  interfer- 
ence,  and  when  men  may  be  left  to  the  management  of  their  own 
interests.  The  mischief  occasioned  by  bad  laws>  and  the  per* 
plexity  which  arises  from  numerous  laws,— the  causes  of  nation- 
al wealthy — the  relations  of  foreign  tradcy-^the  encouragement  of 
manufactures  and  agriculture, — the  fictitious  wealth  occasioned 
by  paper  credit,— the  laws,  of  population^— the  management  of 
poverty  and  mendicity,— the  use  and  abiise  of  monopoly, — the 
theory  of  taxation,— the  consequences  of  the  public  debt.  These 
are  some  of  the  subjects,  and  some  of  the  branches  of  civil  edu« 
cation  to  which  we  would  turn  the  minds  of  future  Judgesy  future 
Senators,  and  future  Noblemen.  After  the  first  period  of  life  had 
been  given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  the  classics,  and  the  reascm* 
ing  powers  were  now  beginning  to  evolve  themselves,  these  are 
jsome  pf  ,the  propensities  in  study  which  we  would  endeavour  to 
inspire.  Great  knowletlge,  at  such  a  period  of  life,  we  could 
not  convey ;  but  we  might  fix  a  decided  taste  for  its  acquisition, 
and  a  strong  disposition  to  respect  it  in  others*  The  formation  of 
sonie  great  scholars  we  should  certainly  prevent|  and  hinder  many 
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from  learning  wh^it,  in  a  few  years,  they  would  necessarily  for- 
jret ;  but  this  loss  wouM  be  well  repaid, — if  we  could  show  the 
future  rulers  of  the  country  that  thought  and  labour  winch  it  re- 
quires to  make  a  nation  happy, — or  if  we  could  inspiie  ihein  with 
that  love  of  public  virtue*,  which,  after  religion,  we  most  so- 
lemnly believe  to  be  the  biiglitesi  ornament  of  the  maid  of  man. 


Art.  TVm   A  Viemtf  S^^ain  g  comprising  a  descriptive  Jiinercny 
each  Provineef  and  a  general  Statistical  Account  of  the 
Countty.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Alexander  de 
horde*   ^vol*   8vo«   London,  1809. 

'T'his  work  b  not  wkhont  val«e|  though  its  faults  and  de« 
fects  greatly  OTerbalance  its  merits.  It  contains  some  use- 
ful^ and  much  minute  information,  interspersed  with  refiectionsg 
that  are  often  judicious  and  well  founded  \  hut  it  is,  on  the  whole* 
a  dull,  prolix,  tasteless  performance,  without  life  or  spirit,  and 
full  of  the  grossest  enors  and  inconsistencies.  The  author,  ^ 
Mr  Alexander  de  Laborde,  whom  his  translator  has  converted  into 
*  an  elegant  scholar  and  erudite  antiquary,  possessed  of  a  higldy 
CttltiTated  tastei  and  extensive  information  on  all  literary  and  phi- 
losophical subjects,  *  is  editor  of  an  expensive^  showy  publica^ 
tion,  called  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  VEspagnCf  which  was  underi* 
taken,  some  years  ago,  by  the  banking-house  of  Laborde  at  Pari^  ' 
as  a  commercial  speculation,  to  be  executed  by  artists  paid  and 
employed  under  its  direction.  As  the  superintendance  oi  a  pvb« 
lication  of  this  sort,  which  was  to  derive  its  chief  value,  not 
from  the  authors  that  compiled,  but  from  the  artists  that  decorat* 
«d  and  embellished  it,  could  add  but  little  to  Mr  Laborde's  litera- 
ry reputation,  he  was  induced,  while  preparing  it  for  the  press, 
to  employ  himself  in  collecting  materials  for  a  work  of  a  more 
respectable  description^  in  which  he  proposed  to  treat,  not  only 
of  the  present  state  of  Spain,  but  of  the  causes  that,  ia  past 
times,  had  *  influenced  the  progress  of  its  industry,  civilization 
and  prosperity.*  Unfortunately,  however,  for  this  literary  pro- 
ject, he  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  cf  it  by  the  revolution  t»f 
Sayonne,  the  tK^mination  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  the  vacant 
throne  of  Spain,  and  the  unexpected  resistance  of  the  Spanish 
nation  to  a  change  of  dynasty,  which  they  foresaw  must  re- 
duce their  country  to  be  a  mere  dependancy  of  France,  The 
interest  which  these  extraordinary  events  pit)duced  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  sympathy  so  generally  felt,  even  in  France, 
foi  a  people  that  nad  the  courage  or  temerity  to  engage  in  so 
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unequal  a  contest,  excited  the  rep^ret  of  Mr  Laborde,  that  his 
work  was  not  further  advanced  to  Its  conclusion.  '*  Fortu- 
Bafe,  *  he  exclaims;  *  would  be  tlie  author,  w!ro  was  prepared  ai 
this  moniCiit  to  tr^cp  rh<»  events  which,  throuiih  every  period,  h  we 
contributed  their  ialiut;nce  ir>  ^he  fate  of  this  moiKirchy. '  iiui 
regret  was  useless,  iio  far  from  being  ready  to  publish  *  a  phi- 
losopliic  d  u]^d  political  history'  of  Spain,  h-  had  not  even  com- 
plettd  hi ;  o  ati^.tical  account  of  that  country.  *  ft  would  have 
taken  nu-  three  yeaii,  '  he  observes,  *  to  have  executed  this  work 
tolerably,  wljicli  it  was  necessary  to  finish  in  a  few  nionths.  If 
J  had  delayed  it,  it  would  have  been  of  no  use.*  As  a  niercan- 
tile  specidation,  we  admit  that  it  would  have  been  of  less  value, 
>irfd  INIr  Lubordc's  publication  beeri  kept  back  till  it  was  rendei^ed 
ht  to  meet  the  public  eye.  Possibly  the  fate  of  Spain  might' have 
been  decided  before  it  could 'have  appeared  ;  and  certainly,  in  that 
case,  it  would  have  '  experienced  a  less  favourable  reception  in 
France, '  and  might  not  have  '  passed,  in  ^  short  time,  through 
s,everal  editions. '  But,  whatever  it  might  have  lost  In  the  rapi- 
*iity  of  its  sale,  we  will  venture  to  assure'  IVJr  Labor de  :h  it  in 
would  have  gtined  in  the  permanence  of  its  reputation.  It  might 
not  have  been  pubHshed  till  it  had  become  to  Spain  *  wdiat  the 
auacnt  ordinances  of  war,  the  arrets  of  Parliament,  and  the  li- 
berties of  the  Gallican  church  are  now  to  France  :*  But  it  would 
have  been  purged  of  anachronisms  and  historical  blunders  ;  freed 
from  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  j'  its  errors  corrected  ;  its 
dchcicncies  supplied-,  its  superfluities  ^retrenched  ;  and  its  pla- 
giarisms more  skilfully  concealed,  or,  if  that  was  impossible, 
more  honestly  acknowledged.    •  «        ^    *  '  • 

Mr  Laborde's  work  consists  of  an  introduction,  which  occu- 
pie«?  about  oiic  fourth  of  his  first  volume,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
written  and  most  entertaining  part  of  his  book;  of  short  direc- 
tions for  travelling  in' Spain,  "urhieh  are  chiefly  taken  from  Fischer; 
of  soiile  interesting  obiervations  ton  the  climslte  and  phvsical  geo-- 
^jjraphy  of  that  country,  farhished  h]r  M.  Humboldt ;  of^a  descrip- 
tive itinerary  of  its  prcJvinces,  which  fills  more  than  two  volumes 
and  a  half,  and  is  incredibly  tedious,  flat  and  uninteresting,  with^* 
out  accuracy  or  fidelitj^  to' recommend' it ;  and,  lastly,  of  disser- 
tations on  the  population,  manufactures,  commerce,  government, 
laws,  literature  and  mannifts  Of  tH^  country,  which  forni  th^ 
( wo  concluding  volumes*  Each  of  th^e  divisions  Irequires'  that  we 
should  make  such  remarks^  upon  it',  as  to  enable  our  readers  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  Mr  Laborde^s  performance.  *  .  •  * 
^  in  hi^  introductory  difcourfe,  Mr  Laborde ' follows  the  opiniori 
«df  Capmany,  that  Spain  has  been  at  no  period  To  populous,  ifi-^ 
4a(VrlouSj  pomme^ci^l  and  opulcnti  as  at  the  clofe  of  the-idth' 
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centurf.  *  'It  will  no  doubt, '  he  fays,  '  appear  flran^e  to  af- 
fert,  that  Spidn  was  never  more  flouriihing,  better  cultiiiated,  or, 
perhaps^  more  populous,  than  at  prefent.  *  f  He  acknowledges, 
in  a  fttbiequent  pan  of  his  book,  that  the  bme  view  of  the  fub- 

i'efk  had  been  tsJcen  bv  Gapmany  ^  ^  ^  ^^^'^  annexed  to  his 
ntroda£iioa»  he  nmlions  the  ^sHones  crUicas  of  that  author,' 
39  a  work  which  had  been  extremely  ufeful  to  him.  {  But,  when 
it  is  confidered,  that  he  has  not  only  adopted  the  fyiftem  of  Cap- 
many,  *bnt  borroiired  idf  the  fa^s  and  proofs  th^t  he  brin^  in 
ivpport  of  it^  from  the  works  of  that  acute,  learned  and  accurate 
Kiltorian,  we  cannot  .but  think,  chat  fomc  more  full  and  explicit 
acknowledgment  was  due  to  one  from  whom  he  had  taken  fo 
much.  As  the  matter  ftan4s  in  Mr  Laborde^s  book,  he  afliimes^ 
tbe  merit  of  an  original  inquirer,  and  claims  the  indulgence  of  hts 
countrymen  for  ^  combating  ideas  generally  received  when  hp 
is,  in  fa6l,  the  mere  eop]riO:  and  tranflator  of  the  S{»ani£ti  hifto* 
lian,  whom  he  onlv  mentions  inddentally,  as  one  entertaining  the 
(ame  optntoii  with  nimfelf^ 

But,  whed^er  difpofed  to  do  jufti^e  to  the  original  merit  of 
Capmany,  or^  inclined  to  take  the  credit  of  his  in(^liries  to  him^ 
felf,  it  was  at  leaft  to  be  espeded,  that,  having  adopted  die 
fyftem  of  that  author,  hp  wo^ld  have  ipared  us  the  repetition 
of  thofe  anile  tales  and  extravagant  exaggerations,'  with  which 
the  ordinary  books  on  Spain  are  ufually  ftuifed.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  without  furprife  that  we  found  him  affirming,  in  a 
iubfequent  part  of  bis  book,  that,  in  the  i6th  century,  Toledo 
had  200,000  inhabitants,  |1  aiid  that  Seville  contained  16,0001 
itfk  looms,  130,000  (ilk  weavers,  and  a  population  of  300,009 
fouls.  %  Vfp  difcovered,  to  our  aftoni(hment,  that  though  Mr 
Laborde  had  adopte4  Capman/s  opinion  in  his  Introdudlion,  and 
in  ibme  other  part^  of  his  book,  he  continued,  in  other  oarts,  ta' 
aflure  uci,  vrith  the  utmoft  gravity )|  that  the  filk  manufa^ures  of' 
Spain  employed  i,iop,opo  peifons  in  the  i<^th  century  '^**'  and  to 
repeat  fuch  abfurd  fableSf  as  that  300,000  Moors  quitted  Seville, 
when  that  city  was  furrendered  to  St  Ferdinand  ;tt  I" 
kingdom  of  .Granada,  at  the  time  of  its  oonqueft,  there^  were 
three  millions  of  inhabitants,  400,000  of  whom  lived  within  the 
walls  of  Granada  ^  ^nd  that  Cordova,  under  the  Caliphs,  con-p 
tained  a  million,  and  Tarragona,  undeir  the  Romansy  two  mil* 
lions  and  a  haK  of  inhabitants.      That  Mr  Lalxurtfe,  even  before 
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he  met  with  C.ipmany's  book,  (liould  ever  have  credited  fuch  idle 
ii£iionS|  gave  us  no  favourable  opinion  of  his  judgment ;  but  that, 
after  embracing?  the  fyflem  of  Capmany,  he  (hould  retain  and 
publifh  thefe  Ipecimens  of  his  former  Libours,  could  arife  only 
from  that  mercantile  aviHlty,  which  had  matle  him  hurry  on  the 
publication  of  his  bookj  in  order  to  catch  the  market  j^efore  it 
was  clofed. 

The  inconfiflencies  and  contradiclions  are  Infinite,  into  which 
tliis  hafte  to  come  out  with  his  book  has  plunged  him.  He  tells 
us,  in  one  place,  that  the  population  of  Catalonia,  RoufTilIoa 
and  Cerdagne,  did  not  exceed  365,000  fouls,  in  1368  ;  *  an  l  yet 
he  would  make  us  believe,  in  another  part,  that  only  eighty  years 
before  that  period,  the  city  of  Tarraf:jona  alone  contained  350,000 
inhabitants,  f  Navarre  h.is  at  prefcnt  httle  more  than  220,000  in- 
habitants ;  but  Mr  Laborde  would  perfuade  us,  that,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  14th  century,  its  population  amounted  to  800,000 
fouls.  He  flates  the  popuhiNon  of  Spain  at  ten  millions  in  1688, 
and  at  eight  millions  in  1700;  making  a  diminution  of  iwo  mil- 
lions, or  of  one- fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom,  in 
twelve  years  *,  during  which  the  country  fufK^red  neither  from  pef- 
tilence  nor  from  famine,  j.  But  his  credulity  with  refpe<fl  to  num- 
bers is  without  bounds.  No  aiTertion  fl.irtles  him,  if  it  is  brought 
forward  in  the  (hape  of  figures.  He  eltimates  the  Jews  expclkd 
by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  at  ^00, coo  ;  and  reckons  that  two  mil- 
lions of  Morifcoes  were  compelled  to  leave  their  country  by  the  im- 
politic edi£ls  of  Philip  III.  §  On  tliis  lall  fubjecl,  however,  lie  is 
more  excufeable  in  his  crrois'j  for  the  greatell  auikors  havt^  been  e- 
qually  carelefs  and  credulous  when  they  touched  upon  it.  Numbers 
fwcil  in  their  li.iruls  in  a  manner  almoil  incredible.  Zurira,  who 
lived  in  the  tini':  of  Charles  V.,  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  a 
contemporary  .I'.ulior,  that  the  number  of  Jews  expelled  from 
Spain  by  Fcrditidrid  and  Ifabella  was  170,000;  though  fome  au- 
thors, he  uuds,  have  magniikti  ihcir  niinjbcr  to  4:0,000.  [j  Ma- 
riana takes  the  number  of  170,000  from  Zuiita,  but  converts  it 
into  families  ;  making  the  exiles  amount  to  170,000  fj.m!Hes,  cr 
8oc,c:o  individuals  ^  J  and  later  autliois,  improving  on  Mariana, 
hivv:  thr.ij^ed  his  800, oco  individuals  into  8c 0,000  families  ;  ^ug- 
mcntiiig,  by  that  means,  the  total  number  of  exiles  to  nc<ir  four 
jRiillions  of  fouls.  Exaggeration  has  not  been  kfs  bufy  with  the 
^lorifcoca.  FiDrn  public  regifters  it  appears,  that  the  Morifcoea 
cxprlh'd  from  Valencia,  Ar^gon,  Andalucin,  Granada,  Murcia, 
and  Lxtremaiiura,  did  aot  much  exceed  360,000  individuals ;  *^ 
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lad  allowmg  50^000.  for  CatAlonia*  the  whole  number  banlflied 
ioay  be  reckoned  at  410^000  ;  indeed  of  poppoOi  which  is  the 
common  cakuiatioDt  or  of  two  millions^  the^  number  aifigned  by 

Mr  Laborde. 

.  It  has  been  a  common  opmlon,  that  the  difcovery  of  Ameticft 
was  prejudicial  to  Spain  \  though  there  are  not  wanting^  authora 
who  have  maintained  the  contrary  with  great  plaufibility  and  force 
pf  argument.  Mr  Laborde  is  of  the  latter  party»  and  undertakes 
to  prove»  *  that  the  difcovery  of  America  was  never  injurioua 
ftlther  to  the  population  or  induftry  of  Spain*  *  He  obferves  far-* 
caftically  of  his  opponents^  that  *  (here  was  fomething  acute  in 
maintaining  that  the  country  of  gold  had  produced  poverty  \  *  \ 
^nd  adds,  ^  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  any  thing  could  have  roufed 
^e  Spaniards  from  their  beloved  indolence^  it  was  the  difcovery 
of  a  tiew  continent,  whichi  providing  a  more  prompt  allurement  to 
fipecttlatioRy  opened  a  new  career  to  all  adventurers,  and  taught 
^em,  that  the  advantages  of  commerce  and  prop4:rty  are  greater 
l^ian  thofe  of  a  military  and  wandering  life. '  |  This  reafoning  i$ 
not  without  plaufibility  \  but  when  we  look  into  facts,  and  recur 
to  hiftovy*  we  find  little  to  countenance  or  fupport  it.  It  was  not 
by  their  example^that  tlie  adventurers,  who  difcovered  and  ccm- 
Cjuered  the  new  world,  could  infpire  their  countrymen  with  the 
love  of  induflry,  or  wean  them  from  their  immoderate  attachment 
to  the  unfettled  habits  and  precarious  enjoyments  of  a  military  life, 
Thefe  adventurers  acquired  wealth,  not  by  indutlry,  but  by  rapine  j 
not  by  cultivating  the  foil,  but  by  plundering  the  cultivators.  It 
was  not  by  their  fkill  and  labour  in  peaceful  putfuits,  but  by  their 
(agacity  and  boldncfs  in  military  enterprizes,  that  they  amafled 
thofe  riches,  which  dazzled  the  eyes  and  excited  the  emulation  of 
their  countrymen.  Mining  was  the  only  branch  of  indudry  with 
:iivhicb  they  were  acquainted  \  but  mining  was  in  their  hands  ^ 

faming  adventure,  in  which  they  embarked  without  capital  or 
nowledge, — allured  by  the  riches,  which  fonnetimes  rewarded,  and 
undeterred  by  the  ruin  that  more  frequently  attended  fuch  fpe- 
eulations*  Nor  was  there  fuch  demand  for  her  manufa£tures  in 
the  new  world  as  could  give,  for  fome  time  at  leafl,  any  confider^ 
able  ftimulus  to  the  indultry  of  the  moih<;r  cotintry  \  for  we  are 
informed,  that  fixty  years  after  the-  difcovery  of  America,  the 
number  of  Spaniards  in  all  its  provinces  did  not  exceed  15,000.  § 
j&old  and  (ilver,  it  is  true,  were  poured  in  abundance  into  Spain  ;  > 
but  when  we  confider  through  what  hands  they  pa^d,  and  ii^ 
ivhat  objeds  they  were  confiimed,  it  ceafes  to  furprife  us  that  they 

were 
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wexe  of  .little  effe£fc  in  roufing  a  fpirit  of  induftry  am#ng  its  itdia- 
Ibitints*  "irbe  more  opulent  of  the  adventnrers  who  returned  ftoiit 
America*  finding  no  materials  of  refined  luxury  in  the  lude  iti- 
dttilry  an4  coarfe  inanuf allures  of  tbeir  native  countrji  had  re* 
courie  to  die  finer  produdions  of  Italy  and  Flanders,  for  objeds 
10  pleafe.  their  tailci  and  gratify  thqr  vanity.  Thofe  who  cam^ 
back  with  moderate  fortunes,  ifrere  of  greater  ufe  to  their  coun* 
try*  by  tncieafing  the  demand  for  its  produOions,  and,  as.  Ultariz 
inform^  u^  ^y  afiifling  the  relations  whom  they  had  left  at  hojpue, 
with  capital  to  inveft  in  cultivation,  or  embark  in  manufa^ures*  ^ 
■That  fome  encouragement  was  given  induilry, — that  focnis  pro* 
grefs  was  made  in  opulence,  in  coniicquence  of  the  wealth  remit- 
ted from  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country^  cannot  be  denied  |. 
but  tbe  efFe^  was  flight  and  tranficnt.  Before  induftry  had  taken 
tooC>.or  capital  accumulated  in  Spain,  oppreflion  and  prejudice 
interfered  to  check  the  one,  war  and  taxation  concurred  to  exhaust 
die  other.  The  Crown/  indeed,  was  enriched  by  the  new  world^ 
and  enabled  to  engage  in  va£b  and  expenfive  enterprifes^  till  theq 
unheard  of  among  the  States  of  £urope.  jButy  what  were  the 
conlequences  to  Spain  ?  Her  ftrength  was  confumed  in  unhecef- 
fary  wars,  excited  by  the  bigotry,  or  undertaken  to  gratify  tW 
ambition  of  her  fovereigiiSv  Her  free  conditution  was  fubverted' 
by  the  American  revenue^  which  rendered  her  Kings  independent 
of  tht  Cor^s*  It  was  not  the  defeat  of  Padilla,  but  the  victory 
over  Montezun^a,  that  gave  the  deathblpw  to  her  liberties.  What* 
ever  evils  (^e  has  fuflered  from  arbitrary  government,  Spain  owes 
them  to  the  followers  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro.  The  fame  bands 
that  flaughtered  the  Indians,  forced  {hackles  for  their  countrymen 
at  home.  Mr  J.aborde  afks,  whether  *  Charles  V.  or  Philip  Ih 
would  have  been  leis  ambitious,  if  America  had  not  been  di(ba- 
vered  ? '  We  anfwer,-<-their  ambition  inight  have  been  the  famej^ 
but  tlitir  power  would  have  beep  It^fs. 

We  are  far  from  denying,  that,  for  the  laft  century,  the  inter- 
courfe  of  Spain  with  America  has  been  highly  beneficial  to  her* 
But  we  are  |iow  confidering,  not  the  prefent  advantages  of  that 
connexion,  but  the  influence  which  it  exerted  on  the  mother  coun* 
try  during  the  t6th  and  17th  centuries. 

To  prove  that  emigration  to  America  has  not  been  prejudicial 
to  population  in  6pain»  Mr  Laborde  argues,  that  during  the  pe- 
riod when  Ameriipa  is  supposed  to  have  produced  the  most  fatal 
t-fFects  on  the  population  of  the  mother  country,  the  provinces  of 
Arragon  were  in  as  deplorable  a  state  as  those  of  Castille^  though 
^none  but  Castiliians  were  allowed  to  trade  or  settle  in  the  new 
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world  for  two  centuries  after  its  discovery. '  ♦  This  argument 
would  not  be  without  Weight,  provided  the  fact  on  which  it  rests 
had  any  foundation  in  truth.  But  so  far  is  that  from  being  the 
case,  that  natives  of  Arragon  had  a  right  to  trade  with  the  now 
world  from  the  date  of  its  first  discovery  ;  +  and  Joncr  bf  fore  the 
period  mentioned  by  Mr  Laborde^  an  act  was  solenudy  passed  by 
Philip  II.  declaring  the  natives  of  Arragon  equally  admissible  with 
his  Castillian  subjects  to  all  lionours  and  employments,  civii  or 
ecclesiastical,  in  the  new  world.  %  11  \A  Mr  Laborde  iak«n  the 
trouble  of  only  looking  into  the  tccopilacwn  dc  las  Jmiias^  §  he 
would  have  found  there  a  law  as  early  as  1596,  declaring  that  all» 
persons  shoj^ld  be  considered  as  foreigners  in  the  Spanish  colonics, 
except  natives  bf  Castillc,  J. eon,  Arrapon,  Valencia,  Catalonia, 
Navarre,  and  the  isles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  as  appendages  of 
the  crown  of  Arragon  ;  a  law  evidently  intended  not  to  confer 
any  new  privileges  on  the  natives  of  Arragon,  but  to  exclude  from 
all  participation  in  the  commerce  or  settlement  of  the  Indies  the 
Italian  and  Flemish  subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Such  is  the 
accuracy  of  Mr  iiaborde's  facts>  and  such  the  confidence  to  be 
placed  in  his  researches. 

'  He  next  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  from  the  statements  pub- 
lished by  his  friend  Baron  iluniboldt,  it  appears  that  the  popula- 
tion of  New  Spain  doubles  itself  every  years;  and  as  it  doe« 
ROt  consist  at  present  of  more  than  1,^^00,0^)0  persons  of  European 
descent,  he  conclude^  that  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Enrope, 
who  have'  settled  in  the  colony  since  its  first  discovery,  cannot 
have  been  great,  jj  But  he  who  proves  too  much,  proves  nothini^. 
If  Mr  Huiiiboldt's  tables  are  exact,  and  tue  rate  of  increase  Las 
been  the  same  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony,  it  would 
follow  that  the  present  population  of  New  Sp  tin,  derived  from  an 
Kuropcan  stock,  \va3  descended  from  S8  indivuiuals  ;  but  surely 
Mr  Laborde  will  not  maintain  that  tlie  number  of  emigrants  from 
the  mother  country  has  not  been  grer^ter  than  this  ? 

On  the  question  itself,  whether  emigration  to  America  has 
yeen  a  cause  of  depopulation  in  Spr.in  ?  we  cc;;.ceive  it  almost 
unnecessary  to  offer  an  opinion.  V/e  have  aiways  considered  that 
belief  as  a  popular  error  of  tlie  most  vulgar  sort.  It  was  unne- 
cessary for  Mr  Laborde  to  have  argued  at  so  mnch  length  against 
it,  and  unfortunate  to  have  argued  with  so  little  skiU  or  effect. 
He  has  not  even  availed  himself  of  the  important  observation  of 
Ustariz,  that  Gallicia,  Asturias,  Biscay  and  Nuvarie,  the  pro- 

'      '      '  vincet 
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vinces  which  send  most  emigrants  to  Ameri^ia^  are  the  best  peopie4 
provinces  of  ihe  mother  country.  * 

After  combating  the  opinion,  Lliat  Spam  has  been  impoverished 
2Lud  depopulated  by  her  American  possessions,  Mr  Laborde  pro- 
ceeds to  the  rt  fut.it ion  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  another  pa- 
radox of  the  pldlosophers,  viz.  that  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  has 
been  'the  nurse  oi  ignorance. '  f  His  argument  is,  that  the 
Inquisition  w:is  the  consequence,  not  the  cause  of  the  bip:otry  of 
Spain.  But,  wlicn  he  acknowledges  that  for  the  last  sixty  years 
the  Inquisition  lus  been  actively  employed  in  preventing  the  rir-. 
culation  of  the  best  French  ,ind  English  books  in  that  country,  { 
"^e  apprehend  that  he  unwarily  admus  the  very  fact  against  which 
he  has  been  contending.  ilie  lenity  with  wliich  he  judges  of  the 
Inquisition  in  past  times  is  truly  edifyii^g.  He  justifies  the  burn- 
ing of  Jews  and  Moriscoes  on  grounds  of  political  expediency} 
and  thoui^h  lie  appears  to  bavc  niore  "compassion  for  the  Spanish 
Lutherans,  because  they  were  old  Clirasii  ins,  he  cannot  help  ap- 
plauding tbe  government  tbat  punished  tlitni,  for  its  steadiness  in 
repressing,  and  sagacity  in  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  lieresy 
among  its  subjects.  But,  while  he  is  the  apologist  of  atrocities 
which  none  of  his  countrymen  for  centuries  past  have  mentioned 
without  horror,  he  is  unjust  towards  the  Inquisition  when  he 
represents  it  as  having  become  of  late  years  a  mere  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  government.  He  must  iiave  known  that  the  at- 
tempts of  the  late  profligate  court  of  Spain  to  convert  its  members 
into  state  inquisitors  were  uniformly  unsuccessful,  and  that  this 
much  decried  and  ill  consiitutcd  tribimal  dicplaycd  a  firmness  and 
rectitude  of  conduct,  on  these  occ.i^iinns,  whicli  wosild  }:ave  done 
honour  to  the  purest  and  most  respectable  courts  of  justice.  The 
principle  of  the  Inquisition  is  so  bad  that  we  rejoice  nt  its  abo»» 
lition  i  but  when  we  consider  the  quarter  fron^.  \\  h  it  has  been 
Struck)  we  must  believe  that  its  vntues  and  cut  iis  vices  have 
hastened  its  dissolution. 

The  itinerary  or  description  of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  which 
forms  the  body  of  Mr.  Laborde^s  book,  contains,  besides  ge- 
neral remarks  ua  each  province  in  particular,  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  every  thin;^:  to  be  seen  in  its  most  remarkable  towns  and 
yillages,  with  an  accour.t  ot  the  principal  roads,  and  even  of  the 
cross  roads  that  Itad  from  one  place  to  another.  Sucli  a  road 
book,  if  well  executed,  would  be  an  useful  and  amusing  com- 
panion to  a  traveller  in  Spain,  though  to  every  one  else  it  must 
be  dull  and  tiresome  in  the  extreme.  We  should  therefore  have 
^onfined  our  observations  on  this  part  of  Mr  Laboide's  perform- 
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me  to  the  genaral  topics  oo  whidi  It  occattunallf  diiate8>  if  we 
had  not  tnr  chance  ctiscoveredi  in  looking  into  his  itinerary,  that» 
instead  o£ being  a  work  which  had  cost  him  ^  many  years  labour» 
and  many  thousand  pounds  expense/  it  is  little  else  than  a  com* 
pilation  from  Pons }  a  patch-work  oompositiony  collected  and  put 
togedier  wit^  infinite  paini  and  industry^  by  die  help  of  a  common 
post  book,  from  the  tedious  and  prolix  volumes  of  that  unsparing 
and  indefatigable  traveller.  Our  suspicioii  of  this  deceit  which 
}Ar  Laborde  has  practised  on  his  readers^  was  first  excited  by  his 
account  of  the  road  from  Almaraz  po  IVuxillo,  in  whtdi  he  places 
the  Puerto  de  MiraTete«  not  between  the  bridge  of  Altaaaraz  and 
Jaraicejo  where  it  is  really  situated^  but  fotfaer  on,  between 
Jaraicejo  and  Truxillo ;  *  a  mistake  d  the  same  nature,  as  if  a 
tourist  in  giving  his  route  from  London  to  Edinburgh  were  to 
place  Highgate  mil  to  the  north  of  Bamet.  The  Puerto  de  Mi* 
ravete  is  so  conspicuous  a  point  in  the  geography  of  that  country, 
and  so  important  as  a  military  position,  commanding  the  passage 
of  theTagus,  and  overlooking  the  extensive  plain  from  TaUivera 
to  the  Tietar,  that  no  one  who  had  ever  travelled  over  the  road 
could  have  fallen  into  such  a  blunder*  We  were  therefore  con« 
vinced  that  Mr  Laborde  had  described  a  journey  which  he  had 
never  performed ;  and  looking  into  Ponz^  we  found  the  secret  of 
his  travels,  and  the  source  of  his  mistake  explained  to  us*  Pona 
happens  never  to  have  travelled  along  the  great  road  from  Alma« 
raz  to  Truxillo,  and  has  therefore  given  no  account  of  it  in  hie 
book ;  but  having  'arrived  at  Truxillo  by  a  difieient  routOj  ho 
thought  proper  to  introduce  a  short  ij(escriptioa  of  Jaraicejo 
which  he  iiad  left  behind  $  and  in  giving  some  acoount  of  the  ad- 
jacent country,  he  mentions  the  Puerto  de  Aifiravetei  and  his 
description  being  dated  from  Truxillo»  he  naturally  says  that  the 
Puerto  is  H  league  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Almonte,  f 
Mr  Laborde  follows,  and  borrows  his  description ;  but  not  ad- 
verting to  the  supposed  course  c£  his  own  travels,-  whkh  are  in 
the  opposite- direction^  he  places  the  Puerto  not  li  league  to  the 
north,  but  two  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  Almonte,  within  att 
equal  distance  of  Truxillo. 

After  detecting  Mr  Laborde  in  this  attempt  to  impose  upon  his 
readers,  we  were  led  to  a  more  minnte  examination  of  his  itinc- 
nerary,  in  the  course  of  which  we  discovefed  innumerable  in* 
atances  where  he  has  described  journeys  that  in  our  opinicm  he 
never  made,  and  criticized  objects  which  we  are  satisfied  he  never 
saw*  We  found,  for  instance,  *  though  he  had  been  laboriously 
employed  in  Extremadura  in  tracing  the  Roman  ways  describe<l 
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in  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus,'  •  that  from  misapprehension  of  \ 
passage  in  Ponz,  he  conducts  his  reader  from  Galisteo  to  Curi:i^ 
along  *a  road  almost  entirely  covered  with  wrecks  of  Romaii 
grand "^ur ,*  f  while  Poft?,  who  really  performed  the  journey,  assures 
us,  that  at  Gnlisted  we  quit  the  Roman  way,  which  does  not 
proceed  to  Coria,  biit  goes  oflF  ro  Canaveral  and  C^ceres  J  In  hii 
account  of  the  road  from  Anduxar  to  Cordova,  Mr  Laborde  in- 
forms us,  that  paj^sin^  the  bridge  of  Alcolea,  and  procf^^ding 
afterwards  to  Cordova,  aloup  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
it  is  ifecessary  to  cross  the  river  a  second  tiitie  before  we 
'  enter  that  thf ;  §  a  mistake  into  which  no  one  could  have 
fallen  who  had  ever  m'ade  the  ioifrnev,  or  rei^ctcd  on  the  situ- 
ation  of  Cordova  upon  fhe  nortii  side  of  the  river'  At  Xerez 
•Mr  Tinhorde  places  the  Carthusian  convent  •  in  a  charming  situ- 
T^tion  in  the  town,'  though  it  happens  to  be  at  nearly  a  league's 
dista'^ce,  ((  In  his  journev  to  Cadiz  he  follows  the  same  route 
with  Ponz,  though  new  and  better  roads  have  been  since  con- 
structed J  and  in  his  description  of  that  city  and  its  environs,  h^ 
^i)ds  the  same  public  buildint^s,  and  the  same  improvements  cooing 
t>n,  as  in  the  time  of  that  painstaking  traveller.  Ponz  is  an  inva- 
luable assistant  for  a  tourist  of  Mr  Labotde's  descriptibn,  b(it  hh 
is  also  a  very  dangerous  guide.  He  is  constantly  huntinir  after 
pictures,  statues,  altar-pieces,  or  buildings ;  and  often  quits  the 
•high  road  without  giving  warning  to  his  reader,  and  pursues  zig- 
zag ways  of  his  own  in  pursuit  of  these  objects.  It  requires  a 
Vigilant  attention  to  maps  and  post  books  not  to  be  misled.  Mr 
"Laborde  has,  Oh  the  whole,  followed  him  with  laudable  caution*. 
But  who  can  be  equally  on  his  guard  at  all  times  ?  Ignorance  of 
the  country  and  confidence  in  Ponz  have  made  him  conduct  his 
traveller  by  a  break-neck  road  from  Madrid  to  San  Ildefon'^o ;  ^ 
and  the  haste  of  a  copyist  has  led  him,  in  his  route  from  Malaga 
to  Anteguerai,  to  mal^e  choice  oi  one  rond  for  his  jaurney,  and 
inadvertently  to' give  the  descrij^lon  of  another.  **  This  is  net 
the  only  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of  Ponz.  Many  plac?» 
have  undergone  great  chaiiges  sinco  t\^  pid)liLaiion  of  his  travel'^, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  always  safe  to  copy  his  remarks,  or  trust  t6 
his  descriptions.  Mr  Laborde,  for  example,  adnures  the  statue  of 
St  Jerome  in  the  coiiventof  B\^ena  Vista  near  Seville,  btit  Inmonvs 
that  *  it  is  in  a  bad  place  to  jildge  of  its  ments. '  fj-  He  is  not 
aware,  that  since  that'  remark  was  made  by  Ponz,  |];  the  st  itu*^ 
has  been  placed  in  ati  elcelient  situation  for  being  iieen.    In  hi<; 

journey 

■  *  Introd.  p.  52.       f  Vol.  I.  p.  36f>.       %  Ponz,  torn.  <S.  p.  44. 
§  Vol.  II.  p.  24.       11  Vol.  ri.  g./jt.       €\  Vol.  Ifl    n,  156' 
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journey  from  Madrid  to  Talavcrn,  lie  crosses  tha  Giiadarrama  by 
a  wooden  bridge  ;  *  bur,  though  there  was  a  wouden  bridge  over 
the  river  where  Ponz  passed  it  in  177H,  f  he  ought  to  have  known 
that  many  years  ago  it  was  replaced  by  one  of  stone.  iSome  of 
hi&  mistakes  are  mere  errors  of  translation,  which  his  lia,te  to 
come  out  with  his  book  prevented  him  from  seeing  and  cor- 
rectnie.  He  has  given  his  readers. two  descrijttions  of  the  village 
of  Tar cvncon  :  in  the  first  he  states  its  population  at. 4000;  t  in  the 
second  he  reduces  it  to  1000,  ^  from  a  mistake  of  the  word  vt  cinn.'i 
in  Ponz,  11  which  means  not  inliabitants,  but  householders.  He 
has  fallen  into  the  same  error  in  his  account  of  the  population  of 
Guadalcaval.  ^  At  Plasencia  he  has  confounded  the  subject  of  a 
bust  with  the  artist ^  **  and  at  Ecisa  he  has  removed  the  smtne 
of  the  infant  Don  Lewis  from  its  pedestal,  and  placed  liiat  of  liie 
Apostle  Paul  in  its  stead,  ff  • 

'  We  shall  not  fatigue  out  readers  by  multiplying  examples  of 
such  mistakes,  nor  accumulate  further  proofs  of  the  charge  we 
have  brought  ag.*inst  Mr  I.aborde.  We  ii.ive  no  doubt  of  hit 
having  travelled  in  Spain  «nd  though  his  descriptions  of  Cata«* 
lonia  and  Vaieucia  are  not  free  fiom  very  cpross  errors,  we  think 
we  see  in  them  internal  evidence  of  his  having  resided  for  some 
time  in  these  provinces.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assertines 
that  ills  itinerary  is  not  what  it  pretends  to  be, — a  transcript  trom 
his  journal,  *  left  nearly  as  u  was  committed  to  paper  on  the  very 
spots  where  it  was  written  ;  '  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  compila- 
tion of  rjores  and  cxtr  iCts  from  Ponz  and  other  authors,  collected 
Aiid  put  togetiier  witii  dii  industry  that  would  have  nieritcd  praise9 
^f  its  object  li ad  been  commend  d^!e. 

It  is  due  to  INIr  i  ahorde  to  add',  that  he  acknowledges,  in  4"iis 
introduction,  that  he  has  taken  lus  account  of  *  some  roads  which 
he  had  not  travelled,  from  the  Abbe  Ponz. But  our  charge 
against  him  is  this,  that  wherever  he  could  borrow  from  Ponz," 
he  has  cmnpiled  his  itinerary  frcrm  the  travels  of  that  author. 
Wliere  Ponz  was  silent,  IVIr  I.aborde  was  necessarily  compelled 
to  draw  his  matenal:,  from  other  loutlls  I'o  what  extt  iu  hi-^ 
own  travels  have  been  ubeil  for  that  purpose,  we  pretemi  not  to 
have  a!»certained.  But,  we  think,  there  is  internal  evideuce  in 
the  vulutn'ai  before  us,  that  he  has  not,  any  more  than  Ponz, 
travelled  over  the  northern  provmces  of  (i^ailicia,  Asturias,  and 
fiscay.  ^  On  the  oilier  IwiAd,  *is  wc  .have  not  traced  iu^  account 

of 
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of  Murcia  to  any  other  author,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  part 

of  his  Irin^rary  is  original. 

Mr  Laborde  has  intermixecl,  with  his  itinerary,  general  remarks 
upon  the  provinces,  in  which  he  has  been  particularly  careful  to 
furnish  us  with  the  most  minute  details  respecting  their  agricul- 
tural productions,  their  commerce  and  manufactures.  We  should 
have  b^en  better  pleased,  we  confess,  if  these  details  had  been' 
made  the  foinidation  of  some  political  or  statistical  conclusions- 
Uiiconnccted  facts  upon  these  subjects  are  of  little  utility  ;  and, 
unless  they  have  been  sifted  and  examined  with  judgment,  they 
are  little  to  be  relied  upon.  Mere  collectors  of  facts,  without 
general  views  or  principles  to  direct  them,  are  apt  to  be  credu- 
lous, and  sure  to  be  incorrect.  Instead  of  exercising  their  judg- 
ment on  the  information  they  receive,  they  enter  in  their  note- 
books whatever  they  are  told,  and  believe  it  afterwards,  because 
they  find  it  there.  They  begin  with  being  deceived,  and  end 
with  deceiving  others.  Mr  Laborde  has  concealed  from  us  the 
sources  from  which  he  has  derived  his  information,  and  has 
therefore  withheld  from  us  the  means  of  estimating  its  value. 
His  statistical  tables  of  produce,  and  those  printed  m  iSO^  by 
authority  of  the  Spanish  i::;overnnient,  are  perpetually  at  variance. 
But  it  is  not  impobsibie  that  Mr  L  iborde's  tables  may  be  the  more 
accurate  of  the  two  ;  for  we  have  understood  that  the  others  are 
extremely  ineyact.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  in  the  only 
instance  m  which  we  have  been  able  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  information,  we  have  found  it  incorrect.  He  states  the  annual 
exportation  of  wine  from  Xerez  at  50,000  quintals  j  *  but  we 
happen  to  know,  from  the  best  authority,  that,  for  the  last  few 
ye.lrs,  the  exportation  of  wine  from  that  territory  has  varied  from 
11,000  to  13,000  butts  a-year  ;  that  is,  from  84-,000  to  99,000 
quintals.  Mr  Laborde's  information  is  in  this  instance  derived 
from  Ponz.  f 

In  his  journey  through  Catalonia,  Mr  Laborde  is  led  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  Catalans,  which  show  that  he  has  stu- 
died their  character  with  attention.  His  account  of  the  Valen- 
cians  is  more  diffuse,  but  not  without  merit.  His  picture  of  thd 
Tvliircians,  though  executed  with  ability,  is  evidently  delineated 
by  one,  who  has  no  disposition  to  soften  or  conceal  the  defects  of 
his  subject.  His  description  of  the  processions,  festivals,  and 
other  religious  ceremonies  of  these  provinces,  though  meant  to 
be  lively  and  amusing,  is,  on  the  contrary,  insufferably  flat,  te- 
dious, and  unentertaining.  His  allusions  to  history,  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  course  of  his  narrativcj  betray  an  ignorance, 

or 
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ot  carelessness,  iirhich  is  quite  inexcusable.  His  mistakes  and 
blunders  upon  subjects  of  that  sort,  are  so  numerous,  and  so 
gross,  that,  had  he  not  been  held  up  to  us  as  *  a  a  erudite 
antiquary,'  who  was  only  prevented  by  other  avocations  frcin 
composing  a  *  philosophical  and  political  history  of  Spain, ' 
we  should  have. thought  it  a  waste  of  time  to  expose  them. 
As  it  is,  a  few  specimens  will  be  tufficient.  He  talks  of  t\\% 
battle  of  Munda,  as  one  fought  between  the  sons  of  Pompey 
and  Augustus  Cassar.  *  He  tells  us  gravely,  tliat  *  the  Alani 
founded  a  Gothic  dynasty,  and  fixed  their  court  at  Toledo. '  f  la 
his  enumeration  of  Gothic  sovercigtis,  he  *  includes  neither  Atha- 
naric,  nor  Alartc,  who  reigned  iu  some  parts  of  Spain,  the  for- 
mer in  S0£|,  the  latter  in  382,  because  their  reigns  w^re  precarious ; 
they  left  no  successors. '  %  These  worthy  monarchs  left  no  suc- 
cessors, for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  they  had  no  existence  \ 
for  the  first  irruption  of  the  Barbarians  into  Spain  was  in  41 1  ^ 
and  the  Goths  did  not  enter  the  Peninsula  till  417,  and  then  in 
the  character  of  friends  ^d  allies  of  the  Romans.  Earic,  a  Go- 
thic king,  who  reigned  in  Spain  from  467  to  483,  and  abolished 
the  authority  of  the  Romans  in  that  country,  is  said  by  Mr  La- 
bor de  to  hare  conquered  Catalonia  in  712. }  Nor  is  he  more 
correct,  or  better  informed,  in  his  account  of  the  Saracens. 
Spain,  he  tells  us,  was  *  at  length  made  subject  to  the  Caliphs  of 
Bagdad. '  ]|  He  ought  to  have  known,  that  Spain  had  shaken  oflF 
the  yoke  of  the  Caliphs,  before  the  seat  of  their  government  was 
transferred  from  Damascus.  He  confounds  the  Omn^iades,  AU 
moravides,  and  Almohades  ;  f  and  criticises  the  pretension  of  tlie 
Valencians  to  have  had  bishops  from  M7  to  862,  because  '  we 
know  that  the  Moors  allowed  of  no  bishopric  in  the  beginning  of 
their  dominion.  *  Where  Mr  Laborde  aC'quired  this  piece  of 
knowledge,  we  are  curious  to  know  ;  for  the  contrary  is  so  noto- 
riously the  fact,  that  no  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  Spain  under  the  Moors  can  be  ignorant  of  it. 
But  if  Mr  Laborde  is  sceptical  about  the  Valetician  bishops,  he 
makes  up  for  it  by  his  credulity  with  regard' to  Theudimcr's  treaty, 
the  original  of  which  he  believes  is  still  extant,  and  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  EscuriaL  ff  To  follow  him  in  his  course  of 
blundering  through  the  middle  ages,  would  be  a  task  equally  irk- 
voL.  XV.  Ko.  29.  E  some 
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some  and  unprofitable.  We  shall  mention  only  two  of  his  mis- 
takeS)  which  nre  of  a  nature  more  ludicrous  than  the  others.^ 
He  converts  Alcala  de  Henares  ioto  a  celebraretl  divine,  who 
flourished  in  the  4»th  century ;  *  and  makes  the  Catalan  word 
remeft^a,  .which  means  ransom,  the  name  of  a  town,  the  inhabit 
tants  of  which,  he  tells  US,  were  enfranchised  by  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  in  HSS.f 

The  two  last  volumes  of  Mr  Labordc'a  book  arc  entitled,  *  A 
Sketcli  of  the  different  Departments  of  Government,  and  of  the 
various  Branches  of  productive  Industry  in  Spain  ;  *  and  are  di« 
vlded  into  chapters  on  population,  agriculture,  «kc. ;  on  which 
Mre  shall  make  a  ^w  observations  in  the  order  in  which  thej^ 
succeed. 

In  his  first  chapter,  which  is  on  population,  Mr  Lahorde  re* 
peats  all  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  nnficiit  populousne&5  of 
Spain,  which  he  had  held  so  cheap  in  his  Introduction  y  anci^ 
though  he  admits,  that  these  *  pompcus  *  statements  *  have  been 
reduced  to  their  proper  value '  by  Capmany,  he  thinks  it  *  not 
devoid  of  probability,'  that  <  in  ti  e  tinne  of  Julius  Caasar,  Spaia 
contained  at  one  rime  forty  millions  of  people ;  and  at  another 
Ajief  fifty- two. ' t    To  explain  the  wonderful  decrease  which  is- 
now  observed,  he  hnn  recourse,,  among  other  causes,  to  the  noul-' 
titude  of  persons  killed  during  the  internal'  warfare  that  rag;ed 
without  intermission  ih  Spain  from  the  8th  to  the  i6th  cpv.'ywy- 
not  to  speak  of  the  Vast  armies  that  have  since  perished  in  Flan- 
ders, Italy,  and  Germany ;  the  whole  '  number  of  victims,  *  as 
he  justly  remark^;,  being  <  beyond  calculaliou.  *  §   What  a  pity  he 
had  not  taken  also  into  the  account  theT  vast  number  o£  persons^ 
who  died  a  natural  death  during  the  same  period^  as  his  calcula-. 
tlon  must  in  that  case  have  been  still  more  formidable,  and  left 
us  in  amazement  that  there  were  any  persona- still  alive  in  Spain. 
We  observed  with  surprise,  that  lie  makes  the  number  of  Spanish 
grandees,  in  1768,  to  be  722,7S^4  j- and  the  number  of  married 
persons,  at  a  later  period,  to  be  S>890,66K'  We  explained  the- 
£rst  error,  from  his-mlstaJcing  the  meaning  of  the  word  Hid€dgf9': 
but  what  to  make  of  the  odd  married  person,  was  a  pu2izling. 
matter  to  us.'  Sometimes  we 'were  inclined  to  thij^k,  that  he  had 
adopted  the  vulgar  story  of  the  Prince  oi  Peace  having  two; 
wives  5  but  on  ni at urer  reflection  we  are  of  opinion,  that  be  al- 
ludes to  the  lud/ marriage  of  the  Infant  D.Qn  Lewis  j:  for  as  twcy 
halves  make  a  whole,  so  two  haif-manied  persons  may.  b^  justly 
held  to  make  a  whole  one* 

The 
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The  eh:fp«er  on  agnaOiute,  which  follows  ihat  cm  population, 
tontaina  a  tran&latioit  of  the  valuable  report  of  Jovellanos  on  l.c 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  Spain ;  and  had  that 
report  been  tolerably  well  translated*  we  should  have  foririven  the 
mnumernble  errors  with  which  every  other  part  of  the  work  is 
filled.    But  justice  to  the  excellent  and  truly  philosophical  author 
of  that  report,  compels  us  to  state,  that  the  tianslation  is  in  every 
resfject  unworfhy  of  its  original,^witlmut  ekjquencc-whlirut 
sptnt-^and  without  precision.   If  any  of  our  readers  have  h:id 
the  misfortune  to  peruse  Macpheraon^s  Homer,  or  Trapp^,  Vu^il 
they  and  they  only  can  judge  of  its  demerits.  * 
We  should  have  bestowed  a  more  patient  attention  on  Mr  La- 
horde's  account  of  Spanish  agricultuve,  if  he  had  condescended 
to  infofm  us  from  what  sources  it  was  derived  ;  for  as  to  iiis  own 
agricultural  attainments,  wc  held  them  very  choip,  from  tlie 
moment  we  discovered  that  he  mistook  tho  Esporto  rush  for 
Spanish  broom.  •   Nosr  do  we  think  that  his  powers  nf  rcasoninc 
upon  these  subjects,  are  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  muc)^  c-»nfit 
dence  in  his  conclusions.    Lamentinjr  the  d^ficieiu  y  of  hori  -d 
eattle  in  Spain,  he  sagaciously  remarks,  that  if  they  wc  re  used  in 
husbandry,  instead  of  mules,  they  *  would  be  still  less  adequate 
ta  the  demand. 't   Now,  we  appreht^nd,  with  •'  ^bmission  to  Mr 
Laborde,  that  the  wy  reason  why  there  are  so  few  iiorned  cattle 
in  Spain  is,  the  prefercoee  of  mules  ta  oxen  in  ti.e  labour  of 
husbandry^. 

He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  tJie  jwrwVov,  or  puhVc  e^a- 
naries,  in  which  the  peasants  were  invited,  und  fin  ,; N  co-i.-r  n 
ed  to  deposit  their  grainy  as  a  security  aqainst  bad  sea;  .  awl  a 
resource  for  seed-time.  %  But  be  forgets  to  add,  thut  t', .  h^te  re- 
gular govemnienr,  at  the  instigation  of  his  own  countryr  .n/c - 
neral  Leclerc,  and  to  feed  a  French  army,  seized  upon  the  corn 
so  deposited,  and  gave  the  peasants,  in  return,  the  stromrest  as 
surances  that  it  would  be  replaced,  whenever  the  times  were  more 
faTourablo. 

Mr  I*aborde  is  a  violent  enemy  of  the  Merino  sheep  ;  and  to 
make  them  more  odious,  he  pretends,  that  their  cmtmn  of  rraWl- 
ling,  and  the  servitudes  ansiag  from  it,  were  iatroduced  after  the 
great  plague  in  1349,  when  these  were  not  people  left  in  the 
country  to  cultivate  the  fieMs<  J  Admittintr  this  to  he  the  case 
it  proves  little  against  the  Merinos  ^  but  Mr  Laborde  ou  ht  to 
have  known,  that,  besides  traces  of  similar  miirmrions  in  tl.  i  ^  s 
of  the  Visigoths,  meution  is  made,  as  early  as  i3li,  in  the  pre- 
^^^^  ^  .  ?  ^  ceedings 
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ceedings  of  the  CorteSi  of  the  eanadas  or  paths  for  the  travel-* 
ling  Merinos;  andj  as  early  as  1S29«  there  were  Alcaldes  and 
Entregadores  of  the  Mesta. 

The  chapter  on  manufaOures  is  a  repetition  of  the  vulgar  errorsj 
vhich  he  had  treated  with  such  scorn  in  his  Introduction.  Among 
#ther  instances  of  credulity,  he  tells  tts»  that  the  woollen  manu* 
factures  of  Segovia  employed  S4»i89  persons>  *  at  a  time  when 
contemporary  authors  inform  u$>  that  city  contained  only  5000 
famtliesy  and  consequent! y,  not  Sfi^OOO  inhabitants,  f  But  no 
assertion  is  too  extraordinary  for  Mr  Laborde,  when  he  is  in  one 
of  his  believing  moods.  He  tells  us,  for-example,  that  the  city 
of  Toledo  used  to  make  seven  millions  of  red  woollen  night  caps 
annually,  and  that  the  weavers  of  Segovia  manufactured  twenty^ 
five  thousand  pieces  of  cloth  from  forty-five  thousand  pounds 
of  wooL% 

■  In  a  manufacturing  country  like  ours,  it  is  natural  to  have  re« 
spect  for  manufacturing  industry  *,  but  we  apprehend  Mr  Laborde's 
sidmiration  of  woollens  must  appt  ar  excessive  even  in  Yorkshire. 
Arts,  arms,  and  letters,  have  each,  in  their  turn,  conferred  im« 
morulity  upon  nations ;  but,  in  Mr  Itaborde's  judgemenr,  *  gene* 
ral  opintbn  considers  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  as  the  most  brilliant 
period  in  the  annals  of  Spain  j  for  that  was  the  epoch  when  the  er- 
partatian  of  cloths^  serges,  and  other  stuffs  commenced,  § 

Mr  Laborde's  chapter  on  commerce  is  not  exempt  from  the  de* 
fects,^ which  we  have  been  compelled  to  notice  in  the  other  parts 
of  his  book.  Besides  a  total  deficiency  of  general  views  in  his  rea- 
sonings, we  meet  in  every  page  with  inconsistencies  in  his  state-^ 
ments,  and  errors  in  his  facts.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  that 
*  Galtcia  exports  none  of  its  provisions;'  and,  in  the  sentence 
that  immediately  follows,  he  adds,  that  *  it  abounds  with  cattle, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  principally  occupied  with  fishing  and  cur^ 
ing  pilchards,  both  of  which  are  exported  in  quantities  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  Spain ;  *  and  after  enumerating  its  other  branches  of 
trade,  he  concludes  with  the  following  profound  remarks*  *  Hence 
results  an  export  tirade,  which  exceeds  the  import,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  Galicia.  *  | 

As  Mr  Laborde  has  been  at  evident  pains  to  collect  information 
for  his  reader  on  the  commerce  of  Spain.  It  is  surprising  that  he 
never  met  with  the  Baiansea  del  Comercio  de  Espana  for  1792^, 
printed  by  the  Spanish  government  in  '1603,  where  he  would  have 
found  tables  long  enough  and  numerous  enough  for  his  purpose. 
Having  had  the  curiosity  to  compare  some  of  the  statements,  in 

Mr 
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Mr  Laborde'a  general  table,  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  ^. 
with  those  of  the  balanxa^  reducing  the  qmntlties  in  both  to  tho 
same  denomt nations,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  result  j 
leaving  them  to  decide,  whether  most  credit  is  due  to  Mr  Laborde 
or  to  the  Spaniel  Customhousef 

Exports, 

Jbrticles.  according  to  accoj-ding  toMr 

the  Baiatiza,  Laborde* 
Wine  from  Valencia,        i;72,6»3  arrobas,      97i>500  arrobas* 
Ditro  from  Xercz,       •     S06,5S6  200,000 
Ditto  from  KLilaga,  $85*2 14  1, 600^)00 

Brandy  from  all  Spain,  1,094,609  1,534,375 
Raisins  from  Mnlaga,  640,000  1,000,000 
Barilla,  Soda,  &c.  -  214,000  329,000 
Washe*^  Wool,  -  417,266  500,000 
Unwashed  ditto,  -      28,530  60,000 

We  shall  only  add,  that,  according  to  Mr  Laborde's  table^ 
MaUjra  alone  exports  pne  third  more  oi  wine  than,  according  to 
the  balanzut  the  whole  of  Spain  does ;  but,  io  return,  Mr  Laborde 
'States  the  price  of  Malaga  at  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  price 
of  Sherry. 

The  chapter  on  roads^  bridges  and  causcwajfSf  and  that  on  canals 
and  inlavd  navigation,  contain  little  that  calls  for  our  animadver- 
lion.  We  observe,  however,  that  several  important  roads  are 
omitted  in  Mr  Labordc's  enumeration  \  particularly  the  magnifir 
cent  one  from  Corunna  to  Astorg^  and  the  spacious  and  excellent 
one  from  Badajoz  to  Seville.  Mr  Laborde  is  unreasonable  in 
complaining  of  a  deficiency  of  bridges  in  Spain ;  and  when  he 
states  that  there  are  only  two  over  the  Guadalquivir,  he  . forgets 
the  one  at  Anduxar,  which  he  must  have  passed,  if  he  had  ever 
travelled  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz  by  the  great  post  road. 

In  his  chapter  on  government^  Mr  Laborde  exerts  himself,  for 
the  tliird  or  fourth  time  in  the  course  of  his  book,  to  prove  to  the 
Spaniards,  that,  in  general,  they  have  been  governed  by  royal  fa- 
milies of  French  extraction.  We  shall  not  stop  to  examine  the 
accuracy  of  his  historical  deductions,  though  we  observe,  by  the 
way,  that  he  confounds  the  first  house  of  Burgundy  witn  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  But  for  what  purpose,  we  ask,  is  he  so  an- 
xious to  establish  so  unimportant  a  point  ?  It  cannot  be  meant  as 
a  reproach  to  Spaniards,  by  any  Frenchman  of  the  present  day, 
that  their  ancestors  submitted  to  be  governed  by  princes  of  a  fo- 
reign origin.  Nor  can  it  be  intended  as  an  indirect  recommenda- 
tion of  Joseph  Bonaparte ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  the  weakness  of 

£  3  the 
 *  ' 
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tho  argument,  if  so  frivolous  a  consideration  were  entieled  to  any 
weight  nt  ali^  it  ought  tO  operate  to  hts  prejudice  j  his  family, 
though  seated  on  ti  e  French  throne,  beings  indisputably  Corsican* 

The  account  of  the  Camara  and  Qmndl  of  CastHle  in  the  same 
chapter^  is  ilot  quite  correct ;  but  we  suspect  that  this  is,  in  part  at 
least,  the  fault  of  the  English  translator  \  to  whom  we  beg  leave 
to  s'TtxfresT,  thnt-  there  is  no  cabmftf  no  court  of  dmrnori-pleaSf 
no  cr^fjFiahles  in  Spain ;  and  that  a  fiscal  is  not  a  casliier^ 
but  a  sort  Attorney-general* 

The  t^o  following  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  MilUnrij  Esta', 
llhhmer.:r>  ?mA  Finrnces,  are  chiefly  rctnarkable  for  beit>g  behind 
hand  in  tl'.clr  infovination.  A  stcfd  is  given  of  the  army  tor  1798^, 
and  one  of  the  navy  for  179S.  The  account  of  the  finances  is 
not  brought  lower  down  than  1791.  We  know,  from  experience, 
how  dIfHcult  it  is  to  procure  satisfactory  and  consistent  informal 
tion  upon  Spanish  finances ;  and  can  therefore  excuse  Mr  Laborde 
more  readily  in  this,  than  in  any  other  parts  ojf  his  woik,  for  the 
deficiencies  of  its  execution.  But  we  own,  we  are  surprised,  that 
he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  more  recent  accounts  than  those 
which  he  has  published  ;  and  we  cannot  pay  him  the  cQtnpIiment 
oF  saying,  that  he  has  placed  the  subject  in  a  clearer  light  than  he 
iFound  it ;  or  that  he  appears  to  have  given  himself  the  smallest 
trouble  to  digest  the  information  he  had  collected. 

The  fourth  volume  concludes  with  tables  of  Meqsm  es,  Weights^ 
and  Coins. 

The  fifth  yolome  begins  with  a  chapter  on  Ecclesiastical  Gq^ 
vcrnmcTit,  in  which,  we  confess,  that  we  have  met  with  rather 
more  of  what  the  French  cnll  onction,  than  suits  our  palate.  We 
hr.ve  found  alco  the  usual  j .  n  vition  of  historical  blunders  ;  and 
recollecting  tliat  Mr  Laborde,  in  his  Introduction,  abuses  ordinary 
historians  for  their  attention  to  unimportant  facts,  we  begin  to 
suspect  that' he  has  formed  a  theory  about  writing  history,  with- 
out any  regard  to  facts  at  alL  His  account  of  ti  e  Muzarabic  ri- 
tual, is  the  fruit  either  of  gross  ignorance  or  of  great  prejudice. 
Whether  tHni  or  the  Roman  ritual  ought  to  have  been  preferred, 
•we  pretend  not  to  decide ;  but  that  it  was  untainted  with  Maho- 
Tiietanism,  requires  no  further  argument  to  convince  us,  than  that 
5t  was  reestablished  by  Cardinal  Ximencs,  and  is  still  preserved  iii 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Toledo. 

The  next  chnpter,  on  the  Administration  of  Justice^  contains  a 
verv  tolerable  account  of  the  judicial  establishments  of  Snain,  • 
with  soiTiO  good  observations  on  the  defective  administration  oi 
•Uotirt;  Iri  that  country  j  hut  we  observe  with  regret,  that,  like  the 
oth  .  pans  of  MrXiaborde's  book,  it  is^  conf^minatcd  wifh  histo- 
xieal  blunders.    lie  GuppQ^^cs,  that  the  code  of  Alaiic,  called  Bre- 
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•snarium  Aniatti^  5s  the  same  with  the  Tiicro  Juzgo^  and  dcnomi- 
-nates  the  rrcnpUadan  or  digest  of  the  Spanish  law,  a  collection  of 
■occasional  edicts  by    -  K       r  ''  Sp  lin. 

The  chapters  on  NMlttjj^  Royal  and  Militmy  Orders^  and 
Mayorazg&Sy  require  no  particular  nnimadversion.  From  an  ex-, 
pression  iti  the  ch^ipter  on  nobility,  it  appears  to  have  been  \i'rit- 
ten  before  the  Fr.rich  Revolution.  Many  passages,  indeed,  ia 
Mr  Laborde^s  book,  havp  convinced  t-s,  that  it  is  not  so  recent  a 
jcompilation  ds  the  Introduction  would  ^ive  ns  tb  understand.  A 
jpreat  part  of  it,  ivc  are  s.uisfied,  was  put  together  a  long  time 
since,  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  i.^  new  presented  to  the  world. 
The  census  of  1797,  which  appeared  ia  1301,  had  not  been  pub- 
lislied  when  Mr  JLaborde  wrote  his  chapter  on  population,  as  he 
acknowledges  in  n  passage,  which  certainly  shows  that  he  waj^ 
ihen  unncquainted  with  its  results. 

In  his  chapters  on  4he  Slate  of  Science  and  State  tf  Medicine^ 
Mr  L^borde  gives  a  melancholy,  and,  we  fear,  not  exaggerated 
ileStr^tion  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  Spanish  seminaries  of  edu- 
.^ation.  He  sums  Up  his  account  of  them  in  the  following  pa- 
xagraph. 

*  Such  are  the  establishments  in  Spain  for  the  advancement  of 
science :  in  number  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  nation  ;  but 
in  spirit,  activity  and  acquaintance  v.Mth  modern  discoveries,  miser- 

abty  deficient.  Their  schools  of  tutionomy  arc  destitute  of  iyi'-tm- 
mcnts  and  nl'^ncrviiiories  ;  iheir  coiirseo  of  natural  philosophy  are 
without  experiments ;  their  teachers  of  natural  liistory  nre  unfurnish- 
ed with  cabinets  ;  their  j)rofessors  of  anatomy  give  no  demonstra- 
^tions  ;  tlieir  schools  of  chemistry  are  without  labjpratories  and  appar 
(ratus  ;  and  tlieir  libraries  tire  dcititnte  of  niodern  books.  * 

To  the  general  truth  of  this  picture,  we  apprehend  that  little 
4>bjection  can  be  otilred.    Some  exception  might  I  -  n  ade  in  fa- 
'^our  of  pacucular  school:)  uf  education.    The  Uiuvcisity  of  Sa- 
lamanca, for  example,  is  no  longer  in  the  state  described  by  Mr 
Jjaborde.    His  information  upon  this,  as  upoM  many  otlicr  sub- 
jects, is  often  singularly  behind  hand.    He  mentions,  for  iujr.n.ce, 
the  Colegios  Mat/ores  in  his  account  of  Salamanca,  but  secins 
not  to  be  aware  that  they  i)ave  been  suppressed  for  many  years. 
There  occurs  alfK),  in  this  chapter,  wjiicli  is  certainly  none  of  tho 
worst  of  his  book,  a  bkmdcr  of  the  most  ridiculous  kind.    *  Lewis 
■Velasquez,'  he  observes,  *  A\roic  on  coins  •,  and  Burriel  publish- 
ed an  able  and  intcrcstinior  work  on  tte  wei.-jits,  me.i.uires,  writ- 
ing, and  rintient  i.iws  o/XV////or///£i. '    Bunicl»  it       true,  wrote 
a  very  curious  and  learned  report,  wl/ich  was  i  u!>ii^hcd  in  the 
name  of  the  city  of  To' :Jo,  on  the  antient  wei^hio  and  measures 
,of  Csstille,  containing  many  interesting  particulars,  and  some  o- 
f^inal  views,  oa  the  antient  lepi^i.ii  uru  and  tr.uiilcipal  constitu- 
^  )L  p  '         ^  tion 
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tion  of  the  kingciom  :  ?ie  wrote' also  a  very  ingonicus  essny  ori 
tiK'  origin  of  the  Spiitiish  l.inguape,  ciititle(i,  Palcfnsyajiu  E^pa- 
rofrr ;  nnd  Iio  edited  a  descnpiion  of  C.iliif?r,iia,  coinpiU  il  by 
Fj(iu'  W'neg;is.  Tliese  wLrkj  Mr  LuboriJe  li.15  cir.o'u'iix!  into 
one,  and  imagined  for  it  a  title  compounded  of  the  titles  of  all 
three. 

The  chapters  on  the  Spanish  TJterafurey  Thealre  and  La7J<inagCy 
demand  a  much  lons-er  comment.iry  thnn  we         leisure  or  mcli- 
nntioii  to  bestow.    Mr  Laborde  has  nfforded  few  materials  for 
criticism  ;  but  left  ample  room  for  dissertation  u])oii  these  sub- 
jects,   liis  cata]t>gue  of  authors  is  full  of  names  ^  lint  his  esti- 
mate of  their  merits  is  vague,  and  seldom  extends  beyond  a 
neral  praise  or  disapprobation  of  their  works.    He  has  contnved, 
however,  in  the  few  remarks  he  lias  offered,  to  console  us  for 
their  brevity.    What  regard,  in  f  u  r,  is  due  to  a  critic,  wlio  pro- 
nounces Herrera  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  Spanish  historians  ; 
or  what  impression  does  lie  give  of  his  acquaintance  with  Spanisli 
literature,  when  he  crowds  his  papres  with  obscure  names,  and 
omits  that  of  Fray  L  'wis  de  Leon,  Wiiom  his  countrymen  esteem 
one  of  their  Ilist  poets,  ai>d  the  purest  certainly'i  and  best,  of  their 
writers  in  prose  ?    Fray  Lewis  do  Leon  is  not  the  only  author  of 
celebrity,  whom  we  have  missed  in  Mr  Laborde's  ample,  tiiou^h 
ill  turuib-'iKi  catalogue.    We  lot-ked  in  vain  union::;  his  poets  for 
Rioja,  antl  anujng  his  historians  f  ->r  Monc  uia,  SaiUDe  Colomx, 
Mondejar,  Sandoval,  Lopez  de  Ayala,  Pulgar,  and,  if  we  dare 
place  him  in  that  lisi,  lor  Antonio  Perez.    As  to  the  authors  of 
the  present  day,  we  very  soon  discovered,  that  it  was  idle  to  look 
for  them,    A  passage,  winch  iSir  Laborde,  in  the  hurry  of  pub- 
lication, had  neglected  to  erazc  from  his  original  notes,  satished 
lis,  iliat,  whoever  was  the  author  of  his  chapter  on  Spanish  lite- 
rat  m-e,  it  was  composed  before  1779,  when  the  poem  of  the  Cid 
■w^o  publi  hod  bv  Sanchez,  and  probably  soon  after  1758,  wlien 
Fray  Geiundio  lu'.st  made  its  appearance.  * 

\i\  his  account  of  tl>o  Spanish  stage,  Mr  Laborde  has  given  the 
following  description  (^f  tliat  amusing  species  of  drama  peculiar 
to  Spuin,  u.iilcc'  S.'.'it'irff'. 

*  ^aynete>, '  lie  observes,  *  are  bhort  prose  comedies  in  one  act, 
•W'liich  very  naturally  represent  the  manners,  habits  and  customs  of 
tlie  common  people,  with  their  modes  of  life,  and  the  grotesque  an4 
comic  scenes  to  which  these  may  be  supposed  to  give  rise*  Every 
tiling  in  these  pieces  is  natural ;  every  diin|;  is  imitated  with  so  much 
frdelity  and  truth»  that  tlie  spectator  imagines  himself  a  witness  of 
real  transactions.  The  plot  is  usnally  simple,  but  lively ;  and  the 
dialogue  abounds  with  point  and  repartee*   The  acting  greatly  as- 

sis^ 

•  See  Vol.  V.  p.  172  and  p.  X89. 
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sists  the  eiTect.   The  Spanish  performers  have  an  Inimitable  talent 

for  this  kind  of  low  comedy  j  tliey  appear  to  have  boon  bf^rn  and 
bred  in  the  difTert.  t  conditions  tliey  represent;  and  the  illusion  pro- 
duced is  complete. ' 

To  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  this  description,  we  cnn  bear 
ample  testimony.  A  stranger,  who  is  debit ous  of  studying  the 
pecwliariries  of  character,  manners,  customs,  or  dress,  that  pre- 
vail in  the  different  provinces  of  Spaui,  will  not  easily  find  a 
shorter  or  br'^.  r  school,  and  certainly  cannot  find  a  more  amus<- 
ing  one,  than  the  theatre,  when  those  saynetes  are  represented. 

in  his  chapter  on  the  State  of  the  Afta,  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  Spanish  school  of  piiiuing,  which  appear 
to  us  to  convey  a  just  and  not  exagtjeratpd  iii.  a  of  its  merits. 

*  Of  all  the  liberal  arts, '  observes  Mr  Laborde,  *  paintintj^  Is  that 
which  has  been  most  cnltivatcd  in  Spain,  and  in  which  its  natives 
have  best  succeeded.  The  Spanisli  .school  is  liitle  known,  and  de- 
ferves  to  hv  more  so.  It  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  T'  dian 
and  ricmidi  schools.  It  is  niore  natural  than  the  first,  more  noble 
than  tlie  second,  and  pirticipatcb  in  the  beauties  of  both.  It  is  not 
ir\  the  correctness  of  dcM^n  or  n(»bleness  oi  form,  that  the  Spanish 
artists  usr.ally  excel,  buL  in  tlie  pure  iniiLtliuu  oi  nature,  in  grace, 
U  uf.:,  I  expression  of  Iceling.  ' 

j'ut,  even  upon  tliis  subject,  where  I\Ir  Liborde  seems  more  at 
home  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  work,  lie  cannot,  by  some 
strange  fatality,  mention  a  date,  without  coiiimitting  a  b'under. 
VelaSijUez,  whose  portraits  of  Philip  III.  and  IV.,  and  Oi  ihe 
Count  Dirk?  of  Olivares,  are  amonL;  the  nioit  valuable  cl  the 
pictures  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Madrid,  he  tells  us,  was  born  in 
1653,  and  died  in  J  725  ;  that  is,  was  born  thirty-two  years  after 
the  death  of  Philip  J II.,  eight  years  after  the  death  of  the  Count 
Duke,  and  or 'y  twelve  years  before  the  death  of  PJnlip  IV.  The 
real  dates  of  the  btith  and  death  of  Velasqu'ez,  were  15ill>  and 
1660. 

The  concluding:  chapters  on  the  Physical  Consfitnfion  of  the 
Spaniards^  on  their  CJuiradcr  and  Mannrr^y  their  Usages  ami 
Cmtoms,  tiicir  xJ/r.v."?,  their  Ccre/ufmieSy  and  Public  Ft  !halsy  are 
execute  i!,  on  the  whole,  with  judp,mcnt  ,.:ul  di-^.  i  inii:' viou.  W<* 
select  t!ie  foUovvdni^  observations  on  the  S}>ani;  ii  cl;nr.M:tcr,  as  af- 
fording, with  the  e-xtracts  which  we  h;.v  e  made  in  the  e  last  pages, 
the  mo' t  favourable  specimens  we  have  been  able  tu  give  ul  iVIr 
l»aborde's  perform  nice. 

•  Some  customs  and  some  traits  of  character  run  tai  ;)i;_L,h  all  the 
provinccb.  The  naticmal  pride  is  everywhere  the  same.  The  Spa- 
niard has  the  highest  opinion  of  his  nation  and  himself,  wluch  he  e. 
mergetically  expresses  in  all  his  gestures,  words  and  actions.  This 
fipinion  is  discovered  in  alt  ranks  of  life  and  classes  of  society ;  in 
'  criiiMi 
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crimes  and  m  virtues  ;  among  the  great  and  the  small ;  under  the 
rags  of  poverty  as  raucli  as  in  tlie  royal  palace.  Its  result  is  a  kind 
of  hnuglitiness,  repulsive  sometimes  to  him  who  is  its  object,  but 
useful  in  giving  to  the  mind  a  sentiment  of  nobleness  and  self-esteem, 
which  fortifies  it  against  all  meanness.  This  pride  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  cause  of  the  great  number  of  j)ersons  who  quit  the 
u'orld,  and  embrace  die  ecdesiasdcai  pnrfession ;  the  si  Ig  I.  test  con- 
tempt, the  least  c<mstraint»  often  produces  on  these  haughty  disppst- 
ttoiis  the  effect  t>f  real  misfortoaes. 

<  The  Spaniards  are  extremely  reserved  $  they  have  little  of  those 
exterior  demonstrations,  of  dsat  deceitfol  show  which  is  called  polite- 
ness. They  do  not  make  advances  to  a  stranger  ;  they  wait  for  him 
to  begin  ;  they  watch  his  conduct ;  and  do  not  give  him  tlieir  confi- 
dence, till  they  think  they  know  him.  Their  address  is  serious,  cold, 
flcmietimes  even  repulsive ;  but,  under  this  unpromising  exterior^  they 
eonceal  a  T^-orthy  heart  and  a  great  disposition  to  oblige  ;  they  scat- 
ter around  their  benefits,  i^hout  endeavouring  to  make  a  merit  (uf 
them  ;  and  grant  without  having  promised. 

*  The  Spaniard  is  very  slow  in  all  his  operations.  He  often  deli- 
l^ierates  when  he  ought  to  act,  and  spoils  affairs  as  much  by  his  tem- 
porizing as  other  nations  by  their  precipitation.  They  have  a  prox'er^ 
contrary  to  one  of  curs ; — they  say,  that  one  should  never  do  to  day 
what  may  be  put  off  till  to-morrow.  This  slowness  of  the  Sp^iniards 
appears  incompatible  with  the  vivacity  of  their  imagination  j  ii  is  the 
•consequence  of  the  distrust  and  circumspection  that  are  natural  to 
them ;  but  when  their  pride  is  hritated,  their  anger  provoked,  or 
^eir  generosity  stimulated,  they  wake  in  a  moment  from  their  apa- 
thy, and  are  capable  of  the  most  violent  and  the  most  noble  actions.  ^ 

We  apprehend,  that,  in  the  last  paragraph^  Mr  Laborde  has 
hit  upon  the  true  defect  of  the  Spanish  character, — the  one  cer- 
tainly the  most  prejudicial  to  them  in  the  arduous  conflict  in  which 
they  arc  at  present  engage*}*  Thig  disposition  of  mind  makes 
them  confound  procrastination  with  deliberation  y  and  imagine 
that,  when  they  have  put  off  an  important  determination,  they 
have  acquired  some  security,  that,  when  taken,  it  will  be  a  right 
one.  To  the  activity,  knowledge,  and  foresight  of  their  assailf^ 
antSj  they  have  nothing  to  oppose,  but  an  invincible  constancy 
and  firmness,  which  reverses  have  nevet  shaken  for  a  moment* 
If  they  have  not  achieved  yiptories,  they  have  not  suffered  them* 
selves  to  be  dispirited  by  defeats.  If  they  have  been  improvident 
in  success,  they  have  not  been  despondent  in  misfortune.  Thenr 
armies  have  been  dispersed,  and  their  towns  pillaged  ;  but  the  pos« 
sessions  of  thdr  enemy  are  still  limited  by  the  immediate  terrors 
of  his  power  ;  and  extend  not,  after  all  his  victories^  beyond  the 
precincts  of  his  camps  and  garrisons. 

The  hypocrisy  with  which  Mr  Laborde  bewails  the  misfortunes 
ef  a  war,  the  most  unjust  and  unprovoked  of  any  undertaken  iti 
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an  a ja;e  fruitful  in  mjustlce,  deserves  to  be  exhibited  in  his  otrn 
words.  '  Good  Spaniards ! '  he  exclaims,  '  who  have  thus  heap^ 
jed  kindnesses  on  me  without  even  looking  for  my  gratitude^  who 
have  rendered  thoie^unhappy  tim<?s  so  easy  to  me,  may  you^  in 
your  tntn,  find  sonic  :!  <ylum  amidst  the  troubles  which  rend  your 
country  !  Al.is !  perh.Lps  flames  a: about  to  consume  those 
houses  in  which  I  have  been  received  !  pcrliaps  cannon  are  alrea- 
dy destroying  those  men  i  c:its  of  you.  religion  and  history,  of 
which  you  are  so  proud  1  '  WJio  wo Id  believe,  thiit  this  Mr 
Laborde,  with  sucn  sentiments  of  gratitude  on  his  lips^  has  late- 
ly repaired  to  Madrid,  and  thcxQ  resumed  his  former  connexions, 
with  the  literary  men  of  th;;t  capit  d,  not  for  the  purpose  of  as«- 
^isting  or  consoling  them  in  their  misfortunes,  but  in  order  to  ex* 
rort  from  them  certain  valuable  manuscripts,  which,  in  hours  of 
fdMier  confidence,  they  had  unwariiy  made  known  to  him.  .  It  is 
but  fair  to  add,  tiint,  in  one  atto  r  ^t  of  that  sort,  he  was  checked 
by  the  interference  of  a  Freiich  officer  of  rank. 

Before  bringing  this  article  to  a  conclusion,  v/e  owe  to  Mr  La-w 
horde  the  justice  to  state,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  his  ori* 
cinal  work,  ^nd  that  our  remarks  have  therefore  been  necessarily 
founded  on  a  translation,  which  bears  evident  niarks  of  having 
been  hastily  executed^  and  by  one  who,  we  apprehend,  is  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  many  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the 
jwork.  Bur,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  we  have  also  to  add^  that 
we  have  suppressed  many  unfavourable  criticisms  that  had  occur- 
red to  us,  when  it  appeared  to  uSj  on  further  reflection,  that  the 
fault  4night  lye»  not  with  the  author,  but  with  the  translator. 


iJ.RT.  V.    The  LcUers  of  Mrs  Elizabdh  Montagu^  romc  r/ 

the  Letters  of  her  ConrsjXfndimts.  Part  the  First;  cD:Uaiiiing 
her  Letters  from  an  earl^j  A^e  to  the  Jge  of  'r-xentii/-th\^c. 
Published  by  Matthev/ INIantngu,  K^q.  M.  P.  her  Nophewaad 
Executor.   2  voL  i2mo.    pp.  OSO.    London,  i80ii. 

THESE  two  sizeable  volumes  contain  a  selection  from  the  Is-^tter; 
written  by  Mrs  Monta;.;ii  while  under  t'le  age  of  twenty- 
three.  Now,  considerlrg  tlut  tliis  celebrated  Ijdy  lived  to  he  up- 
wards of  eigl'ty,  and  probably  did  not  p;ro\v  lesa  communicative 
as  she  grew  c!.!  -  r  and  better  known,  it  certainly  wa:^  not  without 
some  fil.r.T/.  th.-t  we  ventured  to  calcuU'e,  by  this' sc.de,  the  pro- 
bable buiic  of  the  whole  puHUcation.  We  have  re  id  through  this 
introductory  p^.rt  of  it,  L  "  -over,  without  any  eactrriovdi  Kiry  ini- 
ipatience  v>  ^ud  tru&t  ilutj  wiieii  the  time  comes,  we  shall  en- 
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dowed  with  strength  sufTiciont  to  do  the  same  duty  to  the  succes- 
sivt'  parts  which  may  he  awnifi^-r  us 

A  coasi(ier;ibI'*  p  ^rrif.ni  of  ta-'  letters  now  bcforff  us  are  pub- 
lished, we  slioukl  suppose,  rather  as  cuT'Osities,  th.in  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  excellence.  Several  of  tlieiii  —  ar.d  by  no  means 
the  worst  in  the  collection — were  wr-tten,  it  seems,  while  the 
author  was  under  fifteen  years  of  a^e  ;  and  would  certainly  be 
considered  as  extraordinary  p  i  formances  —  cvtn  in  this  a;j;e  of 
j^remature  womanhood  and  infant  accomplishment.  The  subse- 
<]nent  letters,  indeed,  scarcely  keep  the  promise  that  is  held  out 
by  tluiso  early  effu'^ioiis.  They  are  not  at  all  more  lively  or  more 
natural  ;  and  arc  all  the  worse,  we  tliink,  for  beinjr  mort-  pl'.nti- 
fully  garnished  with  mor.d  rffh'ctions  «ind  morss  ls  of  elaborate 
flattery.  If  the  correspondence  dues  not  improve  faster  in  its 
subsequent  stages,  we  fear  greatly  that  there  will  be  no,dimax  ia. 
tlic  re:ider*s  admiration. 

The  merit  of  the  pieces  before  us  <?eems  to  us  to  consist  main- 
ly in  the  great  gaiety  and  vivacity  with  which  they  are  written. 
TliC  wit,  to  be  sure,  is  often  childish,  and  generally  strained  and 
a'rtificial  ;  but  still  it  both  .sparkles  and  abounds  ;  and  tliouj^h  we 
should  admire  it  more  if  it  were  better  selected,  or  eren  if  tlicre 
were  less  of  it,  we  cannot  witness  this  profu  e  display  of  spirits 
iind  mgenuity,  without  receiving  a  strong  impression  of  the  talcntf 
and  ambition  of  the  writer. 

The  faults  ol  the  letters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  numer- 
ous. In  the  first  pl:ice,  they  have,  properly  spcMking',  no  sub- 
jects. They  are  all  letters  of  mere  idleness,  fripndship,  and  flat- 
tery. Tlirrc  are  no  events, — no  reasonings,— no  anecdotes  of 
persons  who  are  still  remembered,  —  no  literature,  and  scarcely  any 
original  or  serious  opmions.  The  whole  staple  of  the  currc-pond- 
cnce  conFists  of  a  very  smart  and  lively  account  of  erery-day  oc- 
currences and  cvcry-day  people, — a  few  common-places  of  reflec- 
tion antl  friendship, — and  a  considerable  quantity  of  little,  play- 
ful, petulant  caricatures  of  the  vvritcr^s  neic^hbours  and  acquaint- 
ances. All  this  has  a  fine  familiar  cflect,  when  interspersed  with 
more  substantial  matter,— or  when  it  drops  from  tlie  pen  of  a  man 
nf  weight  and  autiiority  ;  but  whole  volumes  of  mere  prattlement 
from  a  very  young  lady,  arc  apt,  however  gay  and  innocent^  to 
produce  all  the  symptoms  of  heavier  reading. 

A  second,  and  perh:ups  a  greater  fault,  is  want  of  nature  and 
^•mpUcily  ;  and  this,  in  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  pervades  the  wliole 
Mt  ain  of  the  correspondence.  There  is  an  incessant  efiort  to  be 
wirty  or  eloquent,  which  takes  away  Irom  the  grace  of  success, 
•nd  m.akcs  failure  ridiculous.  There  is  no  flow  from  the  heart, 
— no  repose  for  the  imagination,— no  indolent  sympathy  of  con- 
fidence* 
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fidence.  Every  thing  is  gilded  and  varnished  in  the  most  osten- 
tatious manner^  and  exposed  in  the  broadest  light.  It  is  not  the 
learning  only,  or  the  ridicule,  that  is  introduced  for  effect ; — all 
the  familiarity  must  be  brilliant,  and  all  the  trifling  picturesque. 
It  is  evident j  iti  short,  th  n  Mrs  Montagu  wrote  rather  from  the 
love  of  her  own  glory,  than  from  any  interest  in  the  subjects  of 
her  correspondence  *,  and  tlie  less  we  can  sympathize  with  this 
feelinjT,  the  Jess  wa shall  be  delighted  with  her  perfurmarH 

The  last,  and  the  most  serious  want  we  shall  notice  in  tiiis  girl- 
ish correspondence,  is  the  want  of  heart  and  affection.  We  natu- 
rally reckon  upon  a  little  romance  in  the  confidential  epistles  of  a 
damsel  of  eighteen ;  or,  at  any  rate,  upon  s<  nic  warmth  of  at- 
tachment :  but,  in  these  letters,  though  we  have  plenty  of  elo- 
quent professions  of  friendship,  we  confess  that  we  have  looked  iti 
vain  for  this  common  bloom  of  sensibility.  There  is  no  softness, 
—no  enthusiasm,— nothing  which  could,  for  one  moment,  be  mis- 
taken for  the  language  of  tenderness  or  emotion*  Yet  these  are 
letters  to  chosen  friends  and  early  associates  and  embrace  the 
period  in  which  the  writer  became  a  wife  and  a  mother.  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  letters  of  a  woman  should  be  lively  and  wit- 
ty female  gaiety  loses  both  its  charm  and  its  dignity,  when  it 
is  not  shaded  with  softness  even  female  intellect  is  not  quite 
respectable  without  it.  The  readers  of  Mad.  de  Sevigne  complain, 
indeed,  of  the  vehemence  and  an  '^y  of  her  attachment  to  her 
daughter ;  yet,  importunate  as  that  feeling  is,  we  verily  believe 
that  it  gives  the  chief  charm  to  her  correspondencei.  The  image 
of  that  warm  and  watchful  affection  is  constantly  impressed  upon 
our  recollection ;  it  redeems  all  the  levities,'  and  gives  an  interest 
to  all  the  details  of  her  letters  *,  and  carries  tts,  with  ready  good 
nature,  into  all  the  anecdotes  which  appear  to  have  amused  a  crea- 
ture at  once  so  sprightly  and  so  kindhearted.  Mrs  Montagu,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  doubt  appears  very  good-natured  and  obliging  ; 
but  without  any  devotcdness  of  affection,  or  much  concern,  be- 
yond that  of  adriiiration  and  amusement.  On  the  whoie,  we  think 
her  professions  of  friendship  and  serious  morality  the  least  attrac- 
tive parts  of  her  performance*  Her  ludicrous  descriptions  and 
witty  remarks,  except  tint  they  are  always  too  elaborate,  are  often 
tolerably  successful  j  but  the  most  entertaining  of  all,  vre  think, 
are  her  lively  personalities,—— those  half  malicious,  half  playful 
delineations  of  common  acquaintance,  by  which  the  merriment 
and  the  jealousies  of  polite  society  have  been  chiefly  maintained, 
ever  since  the  period  of  its  first  formation, 

Thofe  who  like  the  prattlement  of  young  ladies,  mud  naturally 
have  fome  curtoiiry  to  know  how  they  prattkd  feventy  years^  a  ;o. 
Thefc  volumes  will  certainly  gratify  that  curioHty  ^  and,  indexed, 
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nre  fo  completely  devoted  to  its  gratification,  t!iat  we  fcnrccly  know 
upon  what  pround  to  recommend  tlicm  to  thole  wi>o  do  not  feci 
it.  One  other  tiling,  howevtT,  t!icy  may  fcr\re  tOfil  lull  rate ;  anti 
that  is,  the  very  little  change  that  h'<is  taken  place,  during  all  that 
time,  in  die  tlyle  and  tone  of  familiar  iiitercourL-  among  the  po- 
lite p;^rt  of  fociety.  There  is  certainly  nothing  written  fo  long 
ago,  which  is  fo  little  antiquated  as  thefe  letters,  or  the  letters  of 
any  other  woman  cf  high  rank  and  good  eciecation.  Tail  j  in  li- 
terature and  in  tl\£  arts  has  finrlu  ued  and  a  '^vrnced  in  many  ways 
in  that  long  interval  ;  and  the  manners  aiid  habits  of  the  lower 
and  middiingr  orders  have  been  flowly  improving  throuc^h  a  long 
ferles  of  affectations  and  abfurdit^ef;.  But  the  language  and  man-^ 
ners  of  the  eld  arlitocracy,  and  clpecially  of  the  female  part  of  it, 
have  been  the  fnme,  it  appears,  Cpr  upwards  of  a  century.  The 
Ityie  of  Lady  iMary  Wortley  and  of  Mrs  Moiitagu,  is  as  modcra 
as  that  of  their  great  granilchiidren  ;  and  not  only  carries  in  it 
that  charm  of  eife  and  purity  which  is  fo  often  wanting  in  the 
"writings  of  profclTcd  authors,  hut  Uill  bears  the  ilamp  of  good  fo^ 
clety  fo  frefli  upon  it,  that  their  jokes,  and  fc  indals  and  pfeafant- 
rics,  might  generally  lie  ufcd  as  they  (land,  to  enliven  the  corre- 
fpondence  of  any  fifhionable  chronicler  of  the  current  year.  If 
there  be  any  dillindlion  between  the  ftyle.  of  a  modern  lady,  and 
that  of  a  lady  in  the  time  of  George  I.,  it  is,  that  the  former  had 
a  ftill  greater  freedom,  and  perhnps  broadnefs  of  allufion,  than 
would  generally  be  ventured  on  by  the  latter.  This  flight  degree 
of  additional  referve  or  delicacy,  we  are  not,  however,  dilpofed 
to  afcribe  to  any  recent  improvement  either  in  purity  of  manners 
or  refinement  of  tafte  ;  hut  rather  to  that  great  dillemlnation  of 
opulence  which  has  made  falhionable  fociety  Irfs  fsrledt  and  lefg 
fafe ;  and  to  that  intrufion  of  the  half-bred  which  has  made  great- 
er caution  ncceiTary,  both  to  avoid  vulgar  mifconflrudion,  and 
to  reprefs  profs  imitation.  There  are  fomc  traits  of  this  freedom 
in  the  letters  before  us,  for  which  even  thefe  confiderations  may 
not  be  everywhere  received  as  an  apology  in  the  works  of  a  virgin 
of  nineteen  ;  thou;s;h,  for  our  own  part,  we  certainly  confider  them 
as  no  impcacliment  either  of  her  innocence  or  her  delic  ioy.  There 
are  a  fev/  other  traits  of  antiquity,  too,  as  to  which  it  is  proper  to 
put  the  reader  on  his  guard.  He  will  hear  of  lace-heads  and 
ruffles — of  beaux  with  high  toupees — of  drums  and  tea-drinklngs 
— of  dutchefles  dining  at  two  o*clock— of  mothers  and  intimate 
friends  addrefled  by  the  lofty  titje  of  Madam — and  a  few  other 
things  equally  flran;:e  and  contemptible :  but  the  general  ftrain  of 
the  correfpondence  he  will  fmd  very  confoiiant  to  modern  ufagea 
and  conceptions  ; — the  fame  proportion  of  derifion  dire£led  againil 
the  fame  kind  of  imperfections— the  fame  tone  of  fdmiliarity  and 
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light-hmted  philofophy — the  fame  rtlfithnefs  an  1  defire  of  diftiDC« 
tion.    But  it  is  quite  time  that  t|ie       reader  ihouM  be  enabled 

to  j  a  1  ;c  for  hitwfclf. 

i\^x  chief  corrcfpondeixts,  at  this  early  period,  were  the  Datclv* 
efs  of  Portland,  who  was  a  few  years  older  than  herfclf,  and  Mw 
Donellan.  a  lady  who  waa  hoAOurcd  with  the  notice  of  S^ift  in 
hi«  later  days.  The  following  pafiageSf  in  a  letter  to  the  former, 
were  wr'rtcn  under  the  age  of  fourteen  \  and  (how  the  firft  flirrinji^s 
of  her  deiifive  and  ambitious  fpirit,  even  before  her  intercourfe  with 
fociety  h^d  fapplied  it  with  living  obje£ls. 

*  One  common  objection  to  the  comitry  is,  one  sees  no  faces  but 
those  of  one's  own  family  %  bot  ,ray  papa  thinks  he  has  found  a  rc- 
aaedy  for  that,  by  teaching  me  to  draw ;  bot  then  he  husbands  these 
f^ces  in  so  cruel  a  mariner,  that  he  hnn'^'5  me  sometimes  a  nose, 
sometimes  an  eye  at  a  time  ;  but  on  the  King's  birtli-duy,  as  it  was 
a  festival,  he  brought  me  out  a  whole  face  with  its  mouth  wide  npoiu 
If  I  could  draw  well  enough,  I  would  send  Miss  W.  lier  own  musty 
fac^.  I  am  sorry  Le  Brun  lias  not  seen  it,  tiiat  he  might  have  put 
it  in  his  book  of  drawings  among  the  faces  that  express  the  several 
passions ;  for  he  has  none  that  express  mustmes*;.  * 

*  If  you  design  to  make  any  proficiency  in  that  ai  t,  I  would  ad- 
vise you  not  to  draw  old  men's  heads.  It  was  tlie  rueful  counte- 
nance of  Socrates  or  Seneca  that  first  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  it« 
Had  my  Papa  given  me  the  blooming  faces  of  Adonis  and  Narcissus,, 
I  mi^t  have  been  a  more  apt  scholar ;  and  when  I  told  him  I  found 
those  great  beards  diflficult  to  dra^,  he  gave  me  St  John's  head  in  a 
charger ;  5p  to  avoid  the  speculation  of  dismal  faces>  which  by  my  art 
1  dismaHzed  ten  times  more  than  they  were  before,  I  threw  away  my 
^acit*  If  I  drew  a  group  of  little  figures,  1  made  their  counte- 
nances so  sad,  and  their  limbs  so  distorted,  that  from  a  set  cl'laugh- 
ing  Cupids,  they  looked  like  the  tormented  infants  in  Herod's  cruel- 
ty, and  smiling  Venus  like  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children.  I  have 
heard  of  some  who  have  been  famous  landscape  painters  ;  others 
who  have  been  famous  battle  painters  ;  but  T  take  myself  to  have 
been  the  best  hospital  painter  ;  for  I  never  drew  a  figure  that  was 
not  lame  or  blind,  and  they  had  all  something  of  the  horrible  in 
their  countenances  ;  and  by  d:ie  arching  of  their  eyebrows,  and  the 
opening  their  mouths,  they  looked  so  frightened,  you  would  have 
thought  diey  had  seen  their  own  iaces  in  the  glasa. 

*  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  made  so  very  free  with  your  cousin  ;  but 
how  could  I  imagine  any  person  who  was  neidwr  handsome  nor  a- 
Ereeable,  was  your  relation !  I  dare  say  she  is  a  very  distant  ot»  i 
Sad  she  been  within  four  or  iive  dmeees,  she  must  have  been  boAh 
I  believe  Mtss  D  and  her  rubbsey  are  now  one  flesh,  or  ra- 
iMr  ooe  fat.   I  am*'  Sec.   L  14»  19 — 2i« 

'fhe  ThcxXs  HKhtch  contains  her  earlieil  obfervadons  on  life  and 
di«rw9;^^i  i^  csC  th<  a^e.  of  fi^venteen* 

<  Owr 
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*  Our  assem'uly,  in  full  glory^  lia«;  ten  co.icLcs  at  it :  and  Lady 

H  ,  to  make  up  a  nniiibcr,  is  pIca.Ltl,  in  her  humility,  to  call 

in  all  the  parsons,  apprentices,  tr^iJesmen,  apothecaries,  and  farm- 
ers, milliners,  mantuamakers,  haberdashers  of  small  wares,  and  chain* 
bermatds.  It  is  the  oddest  mixture  you  can  imagine  ;  here  sails  a 
Teverend  parson,  tliere  &kips  an  airy  apprentice,  here  jumps  a  farm- 
er:  and  then  •every  one  has  an  eye  to  their  trade ;  the  milliner  pulls 
you  by  the  hand  till  she  tears  your  glove ;  the  mantuamaker  treadt 
Mpon  your  petticoat  till  she  unrips  the  seams ;  the  shoemaker  makes 
you  foot  it,  till  you  wear  out  your  shoes ;  the  mercer  dirties  yout 
gown  ;  the  apothecary  opens  the  window  behind  you  that  you  may 
be  sick  ;  and  (he  parson  calls  out  for  Joan  Saunderson.  I  must  teU 
your  Grace  that  my  papa  forgets  twenty  years  and  nine  children, 
and  dances  as  ninibly  as  any  of  the  quoriTTj ;  hut  is  now  and  then 
mortified  by  hearing  the  ladies  cry,  Old  Mr  Robinson  I  rfay 
sides  and  turn  your  d.uij>hter.  "  Odier  ladies  who  have  a  mind  to 
appear  young,  say,  "  Well  !  there  is  my  pncr  r^randpapn,  he  could 
no  more  dance  so  !  "  Tlien  comes  an  oLl  baichelor  ot  hi\v,  and 
shakes  liini  by  the  hand,  and  cries,  "  Why,  yc\i  dance  like  one  of 
liTj^ youni;  ftllows ;  "  annthcr,  more  injudicious  tlian  tlie  rest,  says, 
by  way  ol  compb'ment,  **  Who  would  tiiink  you  had  six  fine  children 
taller  than  yourself?  I  protest  if  I  did  not  know  you,  I  should  take 
you  to  be  young  ;  "  then  says  the  most  antiiiuated  vinnn  in  tlie 
company,  "  Mr  Robinsgn  wears  miL-hty  well ;  my  rautlicr  says  he 
look«;  as  well  as  evtr  she  remembers  him  ;  he  used  to  come  ofLen  to 
llie  house  w  in    I  was  a  girl.  '* 

*  I  have  not  lu  .iid  any  tliijip;  of  LiiJy  A—  since  her  wedding. 

Sir  Robert  had  an  apoplectic  ilt  at  Sir  Pliiiip  Ij  \  a  lilJe  bef(irc 

they  married.  Sir  Philip  is  so  fond  of  him  and  his  Iady«  that  it  i% 
thought  he  mil  leave  him  some  part  of  his  estate,  which  is  very  con- 
siderable. I  don't  know  from  whence  the  friendship  arises ;  there 
juay  indeed  be  a  sympathy  in  the  souls  Qf  Sir  Philip  and  Sir  Robert, 
but  there  never  was  less  resemblance  of  body.  Sir  Robert  Austin's 
shadow,  by  znoonlight,  would  make  a  dozen  of  the  other.  The 
pothecary  in  Caius  Marias  is  a  corpulent  man  in  comparison  of  him. 
I  cannot  describe  him  to  your  Grace,  a  shadow  is  too  material,  and 
a  skeleton  too  fat.  He  is  really  the  grim  king  of  the  ghosts ;  he 
will  be  president  of  the  court  of  De  iih.  His  wife  and  he  are' lite- 
rally but  one ficsh — for  she  has  all  the  Hesh  herself.  *    I.  4i3 — 4-6. 

We  give  the  followinfj  ktter,  which  f  ms  to  have  been  written 
at  eijjhtecn,  for  two  reafcns  •, — fin'h  becaufc  it  afFor.U  ihr  cariicft, 
and  by  no  means  the  lead  favourable,  fpecimen  of  the  writer's  more 
fententious  and  fttrious  m  anner ;  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  it  feems 
to  have  had  the  finguiar  diitinflion  of  bring  written  on  Hvo  fete- 
ral  occa(tonS|  to  the  fame  noble  friend,  at  the  diftance  of  four- 
years.  It  appears  firft  at  p.  54.  of  the  firft  volume,  under  date 
of  the  year  173S  ;  and  again  at  p.        under  date  of  September 
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25^^i>  174^'   '^^^  only  difFtrence  is,  that,  in  tins  lafl:  edition,  it  has 
a  few  adtiinnnal  fentences  intcrfpcrfed— to  the  feiifible  deteriora- 
tion, we  think,  of  the  compofition.    In  nil  other  refped^s,  the  two 
letters  are  verbatim  and  literatim  the  lame.    There  is  fometliing 
very  ridiculous,  we  think,  in  this  duplication,  however  it  mav  be 
explained.    If  the  fair  writer  a<^iuaily  made  the  fame  letters  do 
duty  twice  over,  after  a  certain  interval  for  obltvion-T-flS  cconoroi*  • 
cal  preachers  are  faid  to  do  with  their  fermons — it  gives  us  rather 
a  lower  idea  of  her  inventive  powers  than  we  fhould  ctherwifc  be 
difpofed  to  entertain ;  and,  even  if  it  be  repeated  by  miftake,  in 
confequence  of  two  copies  being  found  among  her  papers^  ftill  the 
Tariations  and  the  diftance  of  the  dates  ihow  that  ihe  paid  a  de- 
gree of  attention  to  thefe  performances  which  their  intrinfic  im- 
portance fcarcely  appears  to  merit.    The  letter  itfelfj  as  it  itands 
in  its  earlieil  and  bed  formi  is  as  follows. 

*  As  yonr  Grace  tenders  my  peace  of  mind,  yon  will  be  glad  to 
hear  I  am  not  so  angry  as  I  was.    I  own  I  was  much  moved  in  spi- 
rit at  hearing  you  neglected  your  health  ;  but  since  you  have  had 
advice,  there  is  one  s^ife  step  taken.    As  for  me,  I  have  swallowed 
the  weight  of  an  aj^mhccary  in  medicine  ;  and  what  I  am  the  better, 
except  more  patient  and  less  credulous,  I  know  not.    I  have  learnt 
to  bear  my  infirmities,  and  not  to  trust  to  the  skill  of  physicians  for 
curing  llieni.    I  endeavour  to  drink  deep  of  philosophy,  and  be  wise 
when  I  cannot  be  merry — easy  when  I  cannot  be  glad — content  with 
what  cannot  be  mended — and  patient  where  there  is  no  redress.  The 
mighty  can  do  no  more,  and  the  wise  seldom  do  us  much.    You  see 
,  I  am  in  tlie  main  content  with  myself,  tliough  inauy  would  quarrel 
Willi  such  an  insignitu  ant  idle  inconsistent  person  ;  but  I  am  resolv- 
ed to  make  the  best  of  all  circumstances  around  me,  that  this  short 
life  may  not  be  half  lost  in  pains^  **  weU  remembering  and  applying, 
the  necessity  of  dying.  "    Between  the  periods  of  birth  and  burial 
I  would  fain  insert  a  little  happiness,  a  little  pleasure,  a  little  peace : 
to-day  IS  ours,  yesterday  is  past,  and  to-morrow  may  never  come* 
I  wonder  people  can  so  much  forget  death,  when  all  we  see  before 
us  is  but  succession ;  minute  succeeds  to  minute,  season  to  season  ; 
summer  dies  as  winter  comes.   The  dial  marks  the  change  of  hour } 
every  night  brings  death-like  sleep ;  and  morning  seems  a  resurrec- 
tion ;  yet,  while  all  changes  and  decays,  we  expect  no  alteration  % 
unapt  to  live,  unready  to  die,  we  lose  the  present  and  seek  the  fu- 
ture ;  ask  much  for  what  we  have  not ;  thank  Providence  but  little 
for  what  we  have :  our  youth  has  no  joy,  our  middle  age  no  quiet», 
onr  old  age  no  ease,  no  indulgence :   ceremony  is  the  tyrant  of  this 
day  ;  fashion  of*  the  other  ;  business  of  die  next.    Little  is  allowed 
to  freedom,  happiness,  and  contemplation  ;  the  adoration  of  our  Cre- 
ator ;  tlie  admiration  ot  his  works  ;  and  the  inspection  of  ourselves. 
But  why  should  I  trouble  your  Grace  with  these  reflections.  What 
my  little  knowledge  can  suggest,  you  must  know  better;  what  my 
.  voi,.xv.  NO.  29,  F  short 
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short  experience  has  sliown^  you  must  have  better  observed* '  L 

We  aud  the  following  short  passages  from  Bath  in  the  yenr 
1740  ;  to  show  that  the  fair  writer's  vivacity  was  not  chilled  by 
arriving  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty.  * 

*  I  hear  every  da-y  of  people's  piimpinjg;  their  arms  or  legs  for  the 
rheumatism  ;  but  the  pumping  for  wit  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  mo.;: 
fruitless  labours  in  the  world.    I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  s(»iiie 
news  ;  but  all  the  news  of  the  place  would  be  like  the  bills  of  morta-. 
lity  ;  palsy,  four  ;  gout,  six  ;  fever,  one,  &c.  &c.    We  hear  of  no- 
tiling  but  Mr  Such-^a-onc  is  not  abroad  to-day.    Oii !  no,  says  an- 
Gihcr,  poor  gentleman,  he  died  to-day.    Then  another  cries,  My 
party  was  made  for  quadrille  to- night ;  but  one  of  the  gentlemen  has 
had  a  second  stroke  of  the  palsy»  and  cannot  come  out.   There  h 
no  depending  upon  people ;  nobody  minds  engagements.  Indeed, 
the  only  thing  one  can  do  to-day,  we  did  not  do  the  day  before,^  is 
to  die ;  not  that  I  would  be  hurried,  by  a  love  of  variety  and  novelty^ 
to  do  so  irreparable  a  thing  as  dying,  *  &c.— *  As  for  modern  mar- 
riages, they  are  great  infringers  of  the  baptismal  vow ;  for  'tis  com- 
monly the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world  on  one  side,  and' 
the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh  on  the  otlier.    For  my  part,  when  I  mar- 
r) ,  I  do  not  intend  to  enlist  entirely  under  the  banners  of  Cupid  or 
Plutus,  but  take  prudent* consideration  and  decent- inclination  for 
my  advisers.    I  like  a  coach  and  six  extremely  ^  but  a  strong  appre* 
hension  of  repentance  would  not  suffer  me  to  accept  it  from  many 
that,possess  it.    I  had  little  acquaintance  with    ■  -  ■■' ;  for  I  never 
run  into  Aaron's  idolatry,  nor  could  I  ever  bow  the  knee  to  Mam- 
mon.   To  say  the  truth,  he  is  the  god  of  our  f  ithers,  and  the  god 
of  our  mothers.    As  the  Israelites  made  their  children  pass  through 
tlic  fire  to  Baal,  there  nrc  few  gr.^od  Christians  who  would  not  make 
tlieir  children  pass  thjougli  misery  to  Mammon.  '    I.  76.  77.  83. 

This  Jast  extract  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  fashion- 
able freedom,  from  which,  we  have  hinted,  that  our  more  prud- 
ish age  has  j.hrunk  back.  Tlierit  i;^  a  great  dp;il  of  a  more  decided 
character,  after  slie  comes  to  be  married  ; — but  \';'e  shall  satisfy 
ourselves  with  adding  this  lively  hint  to  Iier  sister,  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  a  fashion  which  we  had  thought  far  more  modern, 

*  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  your  fine  shape  ;  for  there  is 
a  fashionable  make  which  is  very  strange.  I  believe  they  lool^  in 
London  as.  tliey  did  in  K.on}e  after  the  rape  ol  the  Sabines..'  I* 
126,  127. 

And  this  little  anticipation  of  the  exploits  of  some  of  her  mili- 
tary bennx,  who  had  been  oruered  on  foreign  service. 

*  1  think  they  will  die  of  a  panic,  and  save  their  enemies'  pow<Ter. 
Well,  they  are  proper  gentlemen.    Heaven  defend  tlie  nmn  f  ru  s  I 
As  for  the  garrisons,  they  will  be  safe  enough.    The  father  contes- 
Hifs  will  h.ive  more  consciences  to  quiet  than  the  surgeons  will  haA^e 
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wminds  to  dress*  I  would  renture  a  washer  Flanders  increases  ta  «« 
the  christenings  more  thsm  in  the  burials  of  the  week.  *    1. 183. 

These,  upon  the  vrnolc^.we  thi  ilc  are  favourable  specimens  ; 
and  if  the  whole  hook  were  of  the  same  quuHtyi  it  would  be 
very  entcrtahiing.  The  greater  part  of  it>  however*  is  far  infe- 
rior ;  and  though  we  have  too  great  a  regard  for  our  readers  to 
annoy  them  with  many  specimens  of  absolute  dnlness^  we  cannot 
do  our  duty  without  laying  before  them  a  few  instances  of  that 
overbboured  and  uneasy  wit  which  has  afflicted  as  so  often  in  the 
coturse  of  our  reading.  We  find  ourselves  just  at  this  deacripr 
tion  of  the  furniture  of  an  old  mansion. 

*  There  are  long  tables,  in  the  room  that  have  more  feet  than  the 
caterpillar  you  immured  at  Bullstrode.   Why  so  many  legs  are  need- 
ful to  stand  still.  I  cannot  imagine^  when  I  can  fidget  upon  tvrot. 
There  is  a  goodly  chest  of  drawers  in  the  figure  of  a  cathedral*  and 
a  looking  glass*' which  Rosamond  or  Jane  Shore  may  have  dressed 
their  heads  in.  •  \  mongst  the  old  furniture,  I  must  not  forget  the 
clock*  who  has  indeed  been  a  time-server.    It  has  struck  the  blessed* 
minutes  of  the  Reformation*  Restoration*  Abdication*  RevohitioQ* 
wnd  Accession,  and,  by  its  relation  to  time*  seems  too  to  have  some 
to  eternity.    It  is  like  its  old  master,  only  good  to  point  the  hour 
to  industry, — ^to  wake  the  slothf  ul  soul  to  labour, — to  mark  the  time 
by  voice,  though  not  by  action.    It  is  the  minister  of  old  care,*  &c* 
— *  If  age  l>e  honourable,  wliy  should  I  neglect  tlie  fane  of  antique? 
structure,  which  shook  with  the  wind  that  blew  the  Danes  to  Britain  ; 
turned  witii  the  blast  tliat  sent  our  hero  Richard  to  the  holy  i^ars* 
and  then  stood  fair  for  France  with  Edward,  moved  witli  tlie  glo- 
rious gale  that  brought  a  conquered  king  from  France  with  our 
young  victor  the  Black  Prince.      It  pointed  out  the  hour  for  gal. 
lant  Henry  to  attempt  a  kingdom  greater  than  his  own  ;  it  obeyed 
the  wind  that  brought  over  the  chastiser  (^f  wicked  Richard;  tiien 
turned  full  to  tlie  happy  wind  that  scattered  the  Arniael  i,  and  mov- 
ed as  readily  to  the  fair  gale  that  wafted  over  our  glorious  WiU 
Itam  :  but  of  late  days  it  has  seldom  stirred  ;  tired  of  bringing  ter- 
ror to  noticing  but  a  timorous  valetudinarian,  or  informing  the  splecu 
when  tlie  wind  is  in  the  east  \  and,  loath  to  have  the  idleness  of 
some  admiral  imputed  to  its  advice,  it  moves  no  more*  but  seenM 
indeed  to  be  fonnded  upon  steady  and  fixed  principles,  and  I  be- 
lieve will  tarn  no  more*  except*  it  be  for  Vernon.   What  will  ycKUt 
Grace  say  to  this  inventory  ?   I  am  ashamed  $  but  I  observe  peo* 
pie  are  apt  to  converse  like  the  company  they  keep ;  and  reaUy  I 
see  hardly  any  thing  bat  this  poor  fane  planted  on  an  aged  oal: 
just  over  against  my  window*  and  I  hear  nothing  but  the  clock 
telling  me  how  I  kiU  time*  while  !  unhappily  re6ect  the  sad  re^ 
verige  it  will  take  upon  me ;  therefore*  what  can  Z  repeat  but  what 
I  learn  f   I  am  spinning  out  a  happy  hour  ;  such  I  account  it  when 
X  -vrrite  to  you ;  and  really  X  have  not  the  art  of  abbreviation.  * 
!•  141^144. 
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The  same  outrageous  determination  to  be  witty  dictated  tliefol* 
lowing  description  of  a  sea  captain. 

'  llie  good  captain  is  so  honest  and  so  fietce,  a  bad  conscience 
and  a  co<3  courage  cannot  abide  him.  He  thinks  he  has  a  good  ti- 
tle to  zeprove  any  man  that  is  not  as  honest,  and  to  beat  any  man 
that  is  not  as  valiant^  as  himself.  He  hates  every  vice  of  nature 
but  wrath,  and  every  corruption  of  the  times  but  tyranny.  A  pa* 
triot  in  his  public  character^  but  an  absolute  and  an^ry  monarch  in 
his  family,  he  thinks  every  man  a  (bol  in  politics  who  is  not  angry* 
and  a  knave  if  he  is  not  perverse.  Indeedt  the  captain  is  well  in  his 
element,  and  may  appear  gentle  compared  to  the  waves  and  wind ; 
but  on  the  happy  quiet  shore  he  seems  a  perfect  whirlwind.  He  is 
much  fitter  to  hold  converse  with  the  hoarse  Boreas  in  his  wintry  ca- 
vern, than  to  join  in  the  whispers  of  Zephynis  in  Flora's  honeymooa 
of  May.  I  was  afraid,  as  hr  walked  in  tlie  garden,  that  he  would 
fright  away  tlie  larks  and  nightingales  ;  and  expected  to  see  a  flight 
of  see-gulls  hovering  about  him.  The  amphibious  pewet  found  him 
too  much  a  water  animal  for  his  acquaintance^  and  Bed  with  terror. ' 
X  1-81,  182. 

The  reader  may  alv«?o  take  this  picture  of  a  country  family,  as  a 
partner  in  the  same  style  of  drawinp^. 

*  His  wife  he  has  always  kept  iu  the  country  to  nurse  seven  or 
eight  daughters,  after  his- own  manner  ;  and  tlic  success  has  answer- 
ed the  design.    He  has  taught  them  that  all  linery  lies  in  a  pair  of 
xed-heeled  shoes;  and  as  for  diversion  (or,       I  suppose  they  call  it, 
fun),  there  is  noLlMiii:;  ]5ke  blind  man's  buff.    I'hus  dressed  and  thus 
accomplished,  he  brought  them  to  our  raci^s,  a.ad  cairitid  tlicm  to 
the  ball,  where,  poor  girls,  tliey  expected  to  be  pure  merry,  and  to 
play  at  puss  in  the  comer,  and  hunt  the  whistle ;  but  s^ein^  there 
uras  nothing  but  footing,  which  they  had  never  been  suffered  to  do 
in  their  shoes,  and  right  hand  and  left,  which  their  father  thought 
too  much  for  women  to  know»  they  fell  asleep,  as  they  had  oran 
lieen  used  to  do,  without  their  supper.       You  have  no  such  good 
folks  in  Bttcldnghamshirew   There  your  Grace  saw  a  fine  import- 
ation of  S    «  -s.   They  had  not  one  article  of  behaviour  so  un* 
taught  as  to  appear  natural.    These  have  not  one  manner  that 
seems  acquired  by  art.    The  two  families  would  make  a  fine  con- 
trast.  Pray  do  but  figure  the  Madeipnoiselles  Catherinas  advancing 
in  state  to  meet  these  jumping  Joan^.    To  be  sure,  seeing  Madame 
courtesy  so  low,  they  would  tl  ink  she  meant  to  play  at  leap-frog:,  and 
•would  jump  oyer  her  head  before  she  got  to  the  eztremest  sink  q£ 
her  courtesy.'^  L  237,  238. 

i'he  following,  as  it  nods  a  little  towards  seriousness,  is  con« 
aiderably  worse. 

•  *  One  sees  a  good  deal  of  the  world  at  Tunbridge.  There  is  toe 
man  drinking  waters  to  cure  him  of  the  ill  consequence  of  sloth  and 
avarice,  and  the  melancholy  remembrance  of  having  denied  himself 
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the  benefits  of  his  time,  and  others  the  assisLance  of  his  money. 
There  the  splendid  South  Sea  Director  would  wa^h  away  the  recol- 
lection  of  bb  imquity,  and,  by  magnificence,  gtld  liis  crime  till  fools 
admire  and  envy  it.  How  m^ny  adorn  tlieir  ^  uik  and  mibciy  to 
^tch  that  approbation  from  others  their  own  Heart  denies !  The^^c 
waters  would  indeed  be  of  ^reat  use»  could  Uiey  but  make  Directors 
void  the  worm  that  never  dies  \  but  conscience  is  a  dragon  not  to  be 
charmed  by  all  the  sweetest  songs  of  the  Syren  pleasure;  and  in  the 
midst  of  tbese  diversions,  and  the  gaiety  of  company,  they  seem  to 
me  not  to  be  able  to  speaL  peace  to  their  soiils, '  ^o.    I.  247»  2^8. 

The  followisig  short  passage  is  in  far  better  taste.  She  is 
speaking  of  Sir  rhilip  Sidney's  Arcadia.  . , 

*  I  am  as  fatigued  with  his  hero's  adventures  as  if  1  had  rode  be« 
hind  him.  He  out*quixotes  Quixote;  knights,  brave  or  miscreant* 
are  unhorsed ;  ladies,  fair  or  fouly  chaste  or  wicked,  fall  in  love  with 
htm :  between  the  lance  of  Mars  and  the  arrow  of  Cupid,  no  age  or 
sex  escape  him  unhurt.  Then  the  fair  Princess  bathing  for  the  good 
of  the  public !    I  took  great  care  no  such  accident  should  happen  at 

Mary-ie-bone.  Every  one  is  in  wrath  at  Sir  John  Norris's  return. 

I  hope  the  next  expedition  will  be  in  mackarel  season^  and  then  we 
shall  take  something. '    II.  54<,  5^. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  effect  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  downfal  are  more  interesting,  because  more  applicable  to 
other  timesj  than  most  of  her  occasional  moralizatiop. 

*  I  imagine  the  study  of  physiognomy  must  be  very  entertaining 
at  present.  One  might  see  Hope  sitting  in  a  dimple.  Fear  skulk- 
ing in  a  frown,  Haughtiness  ^ittinr  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  an 
eyebrow,  and  Shame  lurkmg  under  the  eyelids ;  then  in  wise  by- 
standers we  might  see  Conjecture  drawing  the  eyebrows  together,  or 
Amazement  lifting  them  up.  A  man  in  place  l^ringing  his  flexible 
countenance  to  the  taste  of  the  present  limes,  smiling  about  the 
mouth  as  if  he  was  pleased  with  the  change,  hut  wearing  a  little' 
gioom  on  the  forehead  tliat  betrays  his  fear  of  losing  by  it.  Men 
tliat  never  were  of  any  consequence  wrapping  themselves  up  in  tlie 
mystery  of  politics,  and  seeming  significant ;  as  if,  wlien  times  alter, 
they  had  a  right  to  txpect  to  be  wise.  Then  the  vacant,  smiling 
countenances  of  those  civil  people  that  would  intimate  they  would 
do  any  thing  for  any  body.  The  asses  that,  in  lions'  skins,  have 
brayed  fi>r  their  party,  throwing  otf  their  fierceness,  and  appearing 
in  tJieir  proper  shape  of  patient  folly,  that  will  carry  a  heavy  burden 
through  dirty  roads.  Then  the  state  swallows,  that  have  ever  lived 
in  the  sunshine  of  favour^  withdrawing  from  the  declining  season  of 
power.  Then  the  thermometers,  weathercocks,  and  dials  of  -^e 
state,  wHl  scarce  know  what.  ta  saj,  how  to  turn,  or  which  waf  to 
point.  They  who  have  changed  .their .  coat  with  every  blast,  vi^hat 
must  they  do  till  they  know  which  way  the  wind  blows  \  Unhappf 
ignorance,  that  knows  not  if  preferment  comes  from  the  east  or  from 
the  westi  or  yet  froih  the  south !    Then  wh^t  will  those  noble  pa- 
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triots  do  v-l^osc  hna  'sty  consists  in  being  always  an^rry,  now  they 
know  not  whom  to  be  imjrrv  witli  ?  These  occurrences  f'ive  one  ton 
great  an  insight  into  mankind,  for  one  receives  bad  impressions  of 
them  by  seeing  them  in  those  liurnes;  while,  for  haste,  they  leave 
the  cloak  of  hvpocrisy  behind,  and  show  tlie  patched,  stained,  and 
jliotley  liLibit  or  their  minds. ' 

*  All  I  expect,  is,  to  see  those  that  lately  liavc  appeared  as  knaves 
look  like  fools ;  those  that  have  looked  like  fools  appear  as  knaves, 
r  would  the  good  precept,  be  angry  and  sin  not,  were  divided  be- 
tween the  [larties  in  power  and  out  of  it ;  tliat  the  first  would  not  sin, 
and  the  second  would  iM  be  angry :  but  between  the  wickedness  of 
the.powerfult  and  the  Urath  of  the  disappointed^  there  is  no  peace 

Israel. '   II.  15%  15d. 
'  This  18  about  the  best  of  her  seriousness ;  but  her  vocation  is 
decidedly  for  satirical  trifling.   For  example^ 

*  I  want  to  know  how  the  world  goes  on :  we  stand  still  here. 
Pulness»  in  the  solemn  garb  of  wisdom,  wraps  us  in  its  gentle  wing ; 
and  here  we  4ream  that  others  do  ill,  and  happy  are  we  that  do  no* 
dii^g.  One  yawns  there  is  peace  in  solitude ;  another  stirs  the  BTe> 
and  cries  how  happy  is  liberty  and  independence ;  another  tikes  a 
pinch  of  snuffy  and  praises  leisure ;  another  pulls  a  knotting  shutde  ' 
out  of  her  pockety  and  commends  a  little  innocent  amusement ; 
their  neighbour,  more  laborious,  making  a  lace  with  two  bobbins, 
says  business  should  be  preferred  to  pleasure  and  diversions.  How 
wise  is  every  body  by  their  own  fire-side,  and  how  happy  every  one 
in  their  own  way  !  What  glorious  things  do  the  ambitious  say  of 
ambition,  and  what  miehty  phrases  do  they  adorn  the  giant  with ! 
How  civilly  do  the  indolent  speal:  of  idleness,  and  how  prettily  do 
the  triflinp;  express  trifles;  how  cunning  do  those  think  themselves 
who  live  in  cities,  and  how  innocent  do  they  look  upon  themselves 
to  be  who  dwell  in  the  country.  '    II    1.50,  151. 

*  Among  many  reasons  for  being  stupid,  it  may  be  urged  it  is 
being  like  other  people,  and  living  like  one's  neighliours  ;  and  indeed 
without  it,  it  may  be  difficult  to  h  ve  some  neighbours  as  oneself : 
now,  seeing  the  necessity  of  being  dull,  you  won't,  I  hope,  take  it 
amiss  that  yon  find  me  so  ;  but  consider  I  am  involved  in  mists  from 
the  sea,  and  tliat  the  temperament  of  the  air  and  the  manners  of 
the  place  contribute  to  my  heaviness.  It  provokes  me  to  hear  people 
that  live  in  a  fog  talk  of  the  smoke  of  London,  and  that  they  can- 
not breathe  there  :  a  pr(»per  reason  for  them  to  stay  away  who  were 
made  for  nothing  but  to  breathe.  But  people  in  town  have  other 
signs  of  It^  But  to  the  good  folks  that  talk  in  tliat  manner^  nothing 
is  an  obstructbn  of  life  but  an  asthma.  *    I.  235. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  cite  fifty  such  passages  ;  but  (or  those 
who  have  not  already  determined  to  look  into  the  book  for  them* 
selves,  we  fear  we  live  already  cited  too  much.  We  ought,  in- 
deed, to  have  noticed  some  passages  of  profound  erudition  about 
liorus  and  Cerberus,  Horatius  CocleS|  and  Pythagoras  , — and  also 
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some  of  the  elaborate  eulogies  bestowed  on  the  Dutchess  of  Port- 
>l^fKl,  and  my  Lord  Duke  and  the  infant  Marquis  ;  but  meritori- 
ous and  characteristic  as  all  these  things  are,  we  have  no  lonc^er 
room  for  them.  Upon  the  uliole,  we  think  the  vivacity  of  these 
letters  attractive  ; —though  it  is  sometimes  childisli,  and  almost 
always  theatricah  We  think,  the  iaifiil;  ir  style  excellent,  and  the 
eloquence  abominable ;  and  are  of  opinion,  that  they  would  have 
been  iniiiiitely  more  charming,  if  two  thirds  of  the  wit  could 
have  been  exchanged  for  a  few  traits  of  simplicity  and  affection. 
Comparin<T  them  even  with  the  earliest  letters  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  vast  superio- 
rity of  the  latter,  in  sound  sense,  good  taste,  and  facility.  There 
is,  in  those  delightful  compositions,  such  n  mixture  of  just  think- 
ing and  solid  sagacity,  as  gives  both  dignity  and  r(  jicf  to  the  wit 
and  trifling  which  intervenes  ;  and  the  trifling  itself  is  far  more 
graceful  and  striking,  both  because  it  is  less  laboured,  and  infi- 
nitely less  verbose.  Mrs  Mont;.;ni  certainly  comes  nearest  that 
admirable  model  in  her  lighter  strckes  of  personal  satire,  and  the 
purity  of  such  part»  of  her  diction  a$  she  had  not  determined 
to  make  splendid. 

In  making  these  strictures  on  the  letters  before  us,  we  do  not 
forget  that  they  were  all  written  under  the  age  of  ^  twenty-three  } 
and  have  even  a  reasonable  degree  of  faith  in  the  eoitor,  when  he 
assures  uai  that  if  we  will  only  have  paftience,  we  shall  find  het 
'hand  improve  astonishingly  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  or  six 
volumes.  All  we  say  is,  that  there  are  great  faults  in  the  vo- 
lumes before  us ;  and  that  we  do  not  exactly  perceiire  the  ne-* 
ceisity  of  reading  the  bad  letters  before  we  are  favoured  with 
the  good.  If  the  letters  were  all  as  good  as  Lady  Mary's^ 
the  editor  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  public  will  neither  buy 
nor  admire  twenty  volumes  of  them;  and  if  there  be  ten  of 
twelve  volumes  out  of  the  twenty  that  are  not  quite  so  goody  we 
are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  best  thing  he  can  do  for  his  aunt^s 
glory  and  his  own  credit^  is  to  suppress  these  twe]ve,^together 
with  four  or  five  of  the  remaining  eight.  There  are  many  worksy 
4>eside8  those  of  the  old  Sybil,  the  value  of  which  may  be  pro- 
-digtottsly  increased  by  diminishing  their  number. 
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♦  Art.  VI.  Application  de  la  TJieorie  de  la  Lesfislation  Penale^ 
"  mi  Code  de  In  Surefe  Pid)l{qtie  et  Particid^cre^  fonde  sur  les 
*'   regies  de  la  Morale  Untversdlcy  sur  le  droit  des  gem  ou  primitif 

des  societeSy  ct  sur  leur  droit  particulier,  dam  Vetat  actuel  de  la 
,cir)ilizdtion ;  redigi  eii  jmtjet  pour  ks  Eiatx  de  sa  Majeste  le 
Jloi  de  Baviere,  Dedic  a  sa  MajestSy  et  imprime  avcc  son  au- 
iorization.  Par  Scipion  Bexon,  ancien  Avocat,  officier  du  Mi- 
niftere  public,  Commiflaire  du  Roi,  Juge  de  Paix,  Accufatcur 

*  fnilirairc,  Accufateur  public,  Prefident  du  Tribunal  Criminel  dc 
Paris  j  a£luellement  Vice-prcfidcnt  du  Tribunal  Civil  de  U  memc 

'    ville ;  ancien  ProfefTeur  de  Lcgiflation  Criminel  le  a  rUniveriite  dc 
JurirpTudence»  &c.  &c.    Folio,   pp.  752.    Paris,  iHo'j* 

WTe.  deem  it  of  grent  importance  to  give  feme  account  of  this 
book,  while  the  penul  code  of  our  own  country  remains  in 
'a  f^ate  of  fuch  extreme  impcrfedtion,  and  the  Community  ill  ge- 
neral ieems  fo  indifferent  about  its  amendment. 

When  a  man  like  Blackflone,  in  whom  education,  profefTion, 
fituation  and  profpr61s  in  I  if  ",  combined  to  engender  the  nd  mira- 
tion of  whatever  was  eftLiblid  (^1,  and  who,  in  his  review  of  the 
laws  of  England,  fcarceiy  ever  finds  room  for  any  thing  but  praife 
—when  a  man  of  this  defcription  appears  the  herald  of  blame,  we 
may  fafely  conclude  that  the  evil  is  not  only  indifputable,  but  fla- 
grant.   This  popular  author,  however,  *  after  obferving  that,  *  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  criminal  iaV|  ought  alfo  to  be 
the  care  aiid  attention  of  the  legiilature  sn  properly  forming  and 
enforcing  it ;  and  that  it  (hould  be  conformable  to  the  di6^ates  o£ 
thith  and  judice,  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  indelible  rights 
of  mankind, '  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  it  has  hitherto  exifted  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  England  among  the  reft,  in  a 
very  dificrent  fituation ;  for,  on  the  other  hand,  he  adds,  '  either 
-from  a  want  of  attention  to  thefe  principles,  in  the  firft  conco^Vioil 
of  the  law8$  and  adopting,  in  their  (tead,  the  impetuous  didlates 
of  avarice,  ambition  and  revenge;  from  retaining  the  difcordant 
political  regulations  which  fucceflive  conquerors  or  factions  have 
cftablifhed,  in  the  variou«^  revolutions  of  government ;  from  giT- 
ing  a  lading  eilicacy  to  far^^bions  that  were  intended  to  be  tempo- 
fary,  and  made  (as  Lord  B  icon  expreiTes  it)  merely  upon  the  fpor 
of  the  occafion  ;  or  from,  Iviftly,  too  haitily  employing  fuch  means 
as  are  greatly  difproponionate  to  their  end,  in  order  to  check  the 
progreft  of  fome  very  prevalent  ofience ;  from  fome^  or  from  all 
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of  tlit&  eavfeS)  it  hath  happened  that  the  criminal  law  iSf  in  tt/erjf 
trntnif^  ^  Bmipe,  more  rude  and  imperfed  than  the  ctTiL  * 

This  IS  a  fomaikahle  parage  ;  and  deferving  of  the  mod  pro- 
Ibimd  meditation.  It  is  a  defcription,  perfedly  juft,  and,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  accurate,  of  the  manner  in  which  a  great  part,  not  on^ 
ly  of  the  criminal  law,  but  of  the  whole  body  of  law,  civil,  cri- 
minal and  condicutional,  has  been  built  up  in  every  country  in 
Europe.  To  reafon,  ferioully  and  fincerely  endeavouring  tu  trace 
out  the  foorllcps  of  utility,  or  to  difcover  the  regulations  by  which 
the  greatell:  prolperity  might  be  iccurcd  to  the  whole  community, 
nations  iiithcrto  have  owed  wry  hr:lc.  It  is  to  the  accidental,  but 
in  feveral  rcfpecEls  unavoidable  connexion  bet  ween  thie  nitereils  of 
the  community,  and  the  inter^fts  of  the  governing  claiTes,  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  owe  ainiQii  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  at^ual 
fyftem  of  their  laws. 

Of  the  defecSis  in  our  crimtnal  code,  Blackdone  goes  on  to  fay,* 

*  Thefe  have  chiefly  ariien  from  too  fcr  jpulous  an  adherence  to 
fome  rules  of  the  ancient  common  hw,  when  the  reafons  have 
ceafed  upon  which  thofe  rules  were  founded.  *  This,  too,  is  an 
important  obfcrvation,  and  one  which  we  iliouid  fcarccly  have  ex- 
pected from  the  great  champion  of  *  the  wifdom  of  our  ancef- 
tors  ; '  and  one  of  the  great  abJiorrers  of  innovation.  *  Thofe 
rules,  the  jeafona  for  which  have  ceafed  to  exift, '  are  they  all  to 
be  difcarded  ?  This  is  rather  a  fweeping  deciiion  ;  cfpecially  if  wc 
include  amoni]j  them,  as  we  plainly  fli.^uld,  all  thofe  whieli  wqvzi 
had  any  reafon,  or  iiever  any  but  a  bad  one.  Such  a  propofitioti 
in  a  more  modern  author,  would  run  fomc  rilk  oi  beTng  repre- 
fented  as  ahfolutcly  revolutionary  and  jacobinical.  Wc  (hall  quote 
but  one  other  paflage  from  this  great  EngliQi  lawyer,  before  pro« 
ceeding  to  the  work  of  his  foreign  difciple. 

After  exhibiting  fome  famples  of  abfurdity  and  mifchievoufnefs 
in  our  criminal  laws,  and  dwelling  with  lamentation  upon  the  ob- 
vious neceffity  of  amendment,  he  adds,  *  Were  even  a  committee 
appointed,  but  once  in  an  hmdrtd  yearsy  to  revlfe  the  criminal 
law,  it  could  not  have  Continued  to  this  hour  a  felony^  "without 
benefit  of  dergy,  to  be  feen  for  one  month  in  the  company  of  per«« 
fons  who  call  themfeives,  or  are  called,  Egyptians, 'f  &c*  &c* 
With  thefe  few  but  (Iriklng  admonitions,  as  to  the  wiidom  and 
the  neceffity  of  looking  at  home  in  ail  our  refle^iions  upon  Tub-* 
jects  of  univerfal  importance,  we  pafs  at  once  to  the  conuderatioii 
of  the  work  before  us. 

*  The  king  of  Bavaria,  like  our  Edward  the  First,  is  a  never-end- 
ing reformer.   During  the  few  months  of  peace  which  succeeded 
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ihe  treaty  of  Amkns,  the  periodical  publicatioas  of  the  Gontmeiit 
were  filled  with  the  accouota  of  the  plans  which  he  was  pursuipg 
for  the  improvement  of  his  government,  and  for  melioii^tiiig  the 
condition  of  hk  subjects.  We  find,  by  the  publication  before  usy 
that  he  has  not  abandoned  the  work,  even  in  the  season  of  war } 
that  he  has  not  shrunk  frojn  a  fundamental  reform  of  the  condi- 
tion of  his  people  in  that  cardinal  point,  on  which  their  conditioft 
so  eminently  depends,-^ the  administration  of  justicei. 

The  coarse,  too,  which  he  has  pursued,  is  one  whtch^  in  its 
general  bearing,  is  distinctly  traced  by  the  hand  of  wisdom.  He 
looked  out  for  an  individval  whom  reputation  designated  as  emi- 
nently fit,  and  whom  particular  recommendation,  no  doubt,  sing- 
led out  lis  the  most  fir,  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  y  aiul  to  I.im 
he  Lav'j  a  commission  to  execute  the  imnoiHTit  task.*  The  code, 
as  proposed  by  the  autl.or,  was  printed  ind  published  ;  that  what-- 
ever  the  observations  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  designed,  or 
of  the  enlightened  men  of  all  Kurope,  might  offer  for  its  impri  ve- 
nient,  might  be  received  before  it  was  fmally  adopted  \  aiul^  if 
not  rejected  upon  such  a  trial,  that  it  might  afterwards  be  estab- 
Kshed  with  all  the  advantages  wliich  those  means  of  perfecting  it 
could  supply.  Had  the  choice  of  the  man,  to  whom  the  pri- 
mary operations  were  entrusted,  been  as  fortunate  as  the  plan  was 
prudent,  our  present  task  would  have  been  much  easier^  and 
more  delightful,  tl.an  it  is  likely  to  be. 

Thp  work  to  which  our  attention  is  now  directed,  is  intended 
to  exhibit  a  complete  set  of  penal  enactments,,  and  of  regulations 
or  enactments  oi  police i  together  with  such  elucidations  of  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  law,  n-^,  may  show  the  reasons  of:  the  several 
enactments  proposed,  and  afford  the  instruction mo&t  necessary  to 
estimate  justly  what  has  here  been  performed. 

The  system  "of  penal  enactments,  together  with  such  provis-ions 
as  M*  Bexon  thinks  belong  to  the  head  of  police,  he  designates  by 
the  general  title  of  «  Legislation  de  la  Surete.  *  The  idea  he 
seems  to  have  entertained,  that  police  and  penal  law  fell  botb» 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  other  branches  of  law»  under  this  deno- 
mination, is  the  most  probable  reason,  that  can  be  assigned  for  his 
joining  the  legislation  of  police  with  that  of  crimes  and  punish- 
ments, as  possessing,  with  eacli  other,  a  connexion  more  intimate 
dian  subsists  between  either  of  them  and  any  other  branch  of  law, 
amd  as  forming,  together^  one  great  and  entire  department  of  legal 
regulation* 

*  Not  one  individual  only  has  undertaken  the  work.    There  is  a 
*  Projet  redige  pour  les  etats  de  S.  M.  le  Roi.  de  Bavicre,  par 
Klinsclirod. ' 
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An  indication  is  afiorded  thus  early,  of  what  is  but  too  fully 
confirmed  in  the  sennel,  — tliat  M.  Bexon's  manner  of  t!iinking  if 
far  too  vagiK-,  for  much  improvement  in  the  science  of  iegisJation 
to  be  expected  from  f  is  best  exertions.  Scan  it tf  is  not  the  object  of 
penal  laws  and  laws  of  police  alone.  Civil  and  constitutional  laws 
contribute  to  it  quite  as  essentially,  and,  in  many  inst  inces,  as 
directly,  as  penai  laws  tlienisclves.  Security  is  the  joint  result  of 
the  v/iiule  system  of  legishtion;  and  cannot  he  obrained  where 
any  part  is  wanting  or  d«*fective.  Wiiat,  for  example,  would  be 
the  security  of  property,  thougli  the  p  'nal  hws  against  theft  and 
robbery  were  ever  so  perfect,  if  there  \\  ere  no  civii  laws  to  compel 
th'^  payment  of  debts,  and  tlie  performance  of  ccmtracts  ?  On  a 
distinction  thus  perfectly  uiapplic  ible,  it  is  mel  incholy  to  (jbserve 
the  stress  whicli  is  liid  by  M.  f>exon.  regards  it  as  a  dis-* 

ccvery  of  his  own  m.ikii'<;,  of  the  greatest  conbCijuencc,  and  as 
forming  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  hii  book, 
Formcrlyjt  nations,  he  tells  us,  were  too  little  enlightened  to  have 
any  just  conception  of  it.  Civil  la^vs  occupied,  to  great  purpose, 
their  attention  \  but  the  j;reat,  and  still  more  interesting  subject, 
^  la  legislation  de  la  surete«^ii'a  gueres  ^te,  dans  Tantiquite,  i'ofajet 
des  meditations  des  6crivain8  et  de  la  soilickude  des  Goaverae* 
mens;' 

!•  PoLicE.—TMs,  as  forming  the  branch  of  the  subject  un- 
dertaken by  M.  Bexon,  which  in  his  large  Tolume  is  fiint  pre- 
sented to  our  "mwy  is  the  part  on  which  we  shall  first  submit 
ottf  observations.  He  has  traversed  the  ground  with  sufficient 
minuteness ;  and  few,  among  the  particulars  which  called  for  his 
notice^  have  escaped  it  \  bat  the  sort  of  eye  with  which  he  sar^ 
veyed  it^  was  ths^t  of  a  man  better  disposed,  than  qualified,  tm 
find  out  tKe  improvements  capable  of  being  effected  in  it.  A  few 
sentences^  or  articles^  as  he  calls  them,  from  the  commencement 
-of  '  Code  de  Police  Administrative) '  will  afford  some  means 
of  judging  of  the  species  of  instruction  which,  on  thfs  head|  he 
I^S  afforded  us. 

'  0  Art.  I.  Defimdon  de  la  Police  Admimstrative.^La  police  ad* 
ministrative  est  institu^  pour  veiller  au  maintien  de  la  surete  gene- 
rale  et  de  la  paix  publique,  a  la  conservation  des  personnes  et  des 
choses. ' 

He  must  have  had  a  very  singular  conception  of  what  n  de- 
finition is,  who  could  call  this  a  definition.'  *  Administrative 
police  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  the  mainten- 
ance of  general  securitv  and  public  peace,  over  the  preservation 
of  persons  and  things.  Now,  though  this  may  be  perfectly  just 
and  true^  it  is  no  more  a  definition  of  the  peculiar  functions  and 
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objects  of  policcy  tlian  of  any  other  power  or  institution  in  society. 
The  executive  power  of  the  King,  for  example — Is  not  that  also 
set  up  fox  the  purpose  of  watching  over  the  genera]  security  and 
the  public  peace,  and  for  the  preservation  of  persons  and  things  ? 
Is  not  the  judicative  po^iSsery  in  all  its  branches,  instituted  for  tlie 
same  purposes  ?  For  what  is  the  legislative  power  appointed,  but 
to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  the  general  security  and  the 
public  pe^ce  ?  Even  the  military  poiscer  itself  is  instituted  for  no 
other  purpose ;  by  being  ever  ready  to  aid  in  suppressing  all  ene- 
mies, both  internal  and  external,  by  whom  that  security  may  be 
threatened  to  be  disturbed.    Let  us  try  another  article. 

*  L'action  de  la  police  administrative  precede  necessairement  celle 
de  la  justice  :  elles  sont  lices  entre  elles,  consequentes  l*un  de  Tautre, 
et  les  contraventions  aux  reglemens  de  la  premiere  entrainent  des 
peines  qui  sont  prononcees  par  la  seconde. ' 

This  is  another  piece  out  of  the  same  mliit,  and  from  under 
the  same  die  \ — puerility,  prattle,  an  identical  proposition,  or  a 
proposition  little  better  than  identical.  If  the  business  of  police 
be,  as  M.  Bexon  defines  it  to  be,  to  bring  criminals  before  the 
judgment  seat,  and  that  of  judicature  to  pronounce  upon  them, 
how  could  it  happen,  but  tnat  the  one  of  these  operations  should 
precede  the  other  ;  that  they  should  be  connected  together;  and, 
as  the  first  precedes  the  last,  so  the  last  must  be  consequent  up- 
on the  first  ?  All,  however,  fortunately  is  not  so  bad.  The 
fourth  article  is  as  follows. 

*  File  nc  prononce  sur  aucune  infraction  aux  lois,  mais  elle  en  re- 
cherche ies  auteurs  ;  elle  constate  les  actions  defendues,  et  ressemble 
les  indices  et  les  preuves  des  faits  que  sa  surveillance  n'a  pu  em- 
pScher;  * 

Here  at  last,,  then,  we  have  some  tangible  distinction  brought  in- 
to view.  What  the  police  does  not,  is,  to  exercise  judicial  power. 
"What  it  does,  is,  to  find  out  delinquents,  take  notice  of  delin- 
quencies, and  obtain  proofs.  So  far  as  these  operc;tions  extend, 
and  so  far  as  they  are  left  to  be  performed  by  police,  she  is  strict- 
ly the  handmaid  of  judicial  power ;  and  the  service  which  she 
renders  is  twofold.  •  1.  Service  in  securing  the  pe  rson  of  the  2e- 
linc|uent ;  2.  Service  m  securing  the  evidence  of  his  guilt.  These 
two  services,  however,  are  part  of  the  geneul  business  of  crimi- 
nal procedure,  and,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  belong  to  police. 
Criminal  tribunals,^  if  properly  consituted,  would  be  the  best  de- 
positaries of  all  the  powers^  whether  antejudiciarjr  or  postjudici- 
ciatjf  immediately  necessary  to  their  own  decisions.  As  matter 
however,  are  still  situated  all  oyer  Europe,  we  can  see  convent* 
enee  and  utility  in  employing  the  powers  established  for  purjitoses 
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of  police,  in  the  antcjudidary  part  of  criminal  process  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, wc  are  not  much  displenscd  to  5co  'his  tmploynient  as- 
signed  to  them  hy  M.  Bexon.  We  are  sorry,  however,  to  ob- 
serve the  limits  between  the  powers  of  judicature  and  tlie  powers 
of  poUce  so  liftle  understood  by  this  Jawj^iver,  as  to  fnul  him  con- 
founding criminal  procedure  with  police,  and  representing  the  of- 
fices of  the  former,  if  not  as  the  exclusive,  at  least  as  tiie  princi- 
pal  and  di«?t"mctive  oiiices  of  the  latter. 

The  poinrs  on  wliich  M.  Dexon's  code  of  police  is  intended  to 
bear,  are  classed  nnd  denominated  in  the  following  manner. 
1 .  The  several  kinds  of  officers,  with  their  respective  functions, 
necessary  to  carry  the  provisions  of  police  into  execution  5  2.  Pri- 
sons ;  3.  Beggars,  vagabonds,  and  the  means  of  providing  them 
with  work ;  4.  Religion  $  fi.  Manners  and  public  decency  $ 
6.  The  of  persons;  under  which  title  are  included  regis- 
tration of  births,  deaths,  and  acts,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the 
cognizance  of  sudden  of  secret  deaths,  &c.  j  7.  The  honour  and 
reputation  of  persons;  8.  Health  of  persons;  9.  Security  of 
persons;  10.  Security  of  persons  at  the  moment  of  their  birth} 
IK  Commerce  in  general ;  under  which  title  the  author  describes 
a  board  of  superintendance  of  commerce,  and  the  functions 
which  he  destines  it  to  perform  ;  12.  Sale  of  cotnmodities  ;  19. 
Rural  property,  of  its  different  kinds ;  14.  Damage  and  destruc- 
tion ;  15.  Instruction  of  the  people,  and  in  the  country.  These 
subordinate  heads  the  author  places  in  three  grand  divisioiii. 
I.  The  iirst  five  go  under  the  title  of  *  General  Security  and 
Public  Peace;'  IL  The  succeeding  five  under  the  title  of 
*  Persons  ;  *  IIL  And  the  last  five  under  that  of  *  Kings.  ' 

Such  is  the  nature  of  M.  Bexon's  endeavours  in  legislation/^hat 
it  is  impossible  to  gain  any  notion  of  his  general  views,  except 
by  traTelling  minutely  through  all  the  particulars  on  which  he  has 
thought  proper  ro  enlarge ;  and  then  endeavouring  to  combine 
those  particulars  according  to  thehr  general  relations ;  a  labour 
which  he  as  little  thif  iks  of  performing  for  his  reader  as  for  him« 
self.  To  do  this,  even  for  that  department  of  his  work  which 
relates  to  police,  wodld  far  exceed  Uie  limits  which  are  necessari- 
ly assigned  to  our  present  observations ;  and,  therefore,  we  can 
say  little  more  with  respect  to  its  details,  than  that  the  author  ap- 
pears to  have  been  most  conscientiously  industrious ;  that  he  has 
read  the  lu  st  books,  and  shows  a  sincere  desire  to  recommend  tJie 
best  regulations.  A  numbt-r  of  important  particulars  are  thus 
brought  together  ;  and  on  not  a  f '  (^f  th*  se  particulars  very  good 
suggestions  are  presented  ;  but,  for  the  improvement  of  criminal 
legislation  as  a -science,  we  greatly  fear  that  higher  aud  more  im- 
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pe^npf  qualHicatioitA  thm  are  wited  in  M»  Bexon  wHl  be  found^ 

indispensable. 

But  though  we  cannot  fopply  for       Bexon  thofe  general! za« 

^  tions,  without  which  his  labours  can  be  of  little  ufe  to  the  advance- 
ment of  fcience,  we  may  attempt  what,  if  we  can  accomplifh  it, 
will  be  of  much  more  importance,  viz.  to  trace  accurately  the 
true  limits  by  which  the  fundlions  of  police  are  fepi^r^iLcd  from 
that  oi  criaiinnl  judicature.  The  confufion  which  we  have  fouiul 
in  the  ideas  of  almoft  nil  writers  on  the  fuhjetfi,  aiid  tl.e  confe- 
quent  imp'Tfeclion  which  the  pra6lical  arran^^einents  founded  on 
thofe  ideas  every  where  exhibit,  fufficiently  demonftrate  the  utili- 
ty of  olRrinp  fome  precife  conceptions  refpeciing  this  iii  defined 
elafs  of  political  functions. 

In  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  two  primary  offices 
are,  !•  Thofe  of  civil  judicature;  2.  Thofe  of  criminal  judica- 
ture. It  is  perfe^Iy  plain,  in  the  firll  place,  that,  as  far  as  thefe 
c^ttend,  police  has  no  admiflion.  The  fui>cl;ions  of  judicature  may 
be  diltuiguiiiied  into  three  ftajres.  I.  The  antcjudicia!  j  2.  Tfie 
|udiriv:l  ;  and,  3.  The  poOpidicial.  In  the  antejudicial  fun(i:lions 
ar-:'  included,  the  cognizance  of  the  occafion  for  judicial  decifion, 
the  feLurinc;  the  perfons  on  whom  the  decifion  may  operate,  and 
the  fecunng  the  lorthcominrtnefs  of  whatever,  in  the  clafles  of  per- 
fons  or  thing«5,  may  be  iuppofed  capable  of  ferving  as  evidence. 
In  the  judicial  luq^^ions  are  included  \rh  ir,  ufing  the  word  in  a 
general  fenfe,  may  be  denominated  the  trial,  comprehending  tlie 
whole  judicial  examination  of  the  cafe,  togetl^er  with  the  decilion. 
In  the  poit judicial  functions  are  included  whatever  is  neceff.Ty,  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  to  carry  the  fentence  of  the  law 
mto  execution.  With  the  antejudicial,  as  with  the  poftjudicial> 
though  molt  frequently  with  the  latter,  it  has  been  common  for 
the  functions  of  police  to  be  confounded*  That  courts  of  juitice^ 
however^  if  eitabliihed  in  the  hell  form^  could,  with  peculiar 
advantages,  ex-rcife  all  the  fundlions  immediately  fubfervient  to 
the  diftribnticm  oi  juiUcp,  there  feems  to  be  no  doubt ;  and,  if  fo» 
v/hatever  ia  immedi 'tely  fubfervient,  either  to  the  collation  of 
rightSi  OF  the  puniihment  of  offences,  is  the  bufine(s  of  judica* 
ture,  and  net  of  police. 

But  the  feciirtty  which  may  be  obtained  by  compelling  fuch  as^ 
are  unwilling  -to  fulfil  t!  e  obligations  impofed  upon  them  by  the 
laws,  and  by  puniihing  thofe  who  tranfgrefs  the  laws.  Is  lltll  aa 
imperfe^  fecurity  j  and  it  is  found  that  certain  meafures  may  be 
adopted  for  preventing  injuries,  by  which  that  fecurity  may  be 
greatly  incre-^fed.  hatever  is  commanded  by  the  hw  to  be  done^ 
and  bas  not  been  done  %  whaterer  is  commanded  by  the  law  not  to 
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be  done,  and  has  been  done ;  the  cure  of  thefe  evils,  already  ex- 
iftinjT,  belongs  to  the  hand  of  judicature.  But  certain  things  may 
be  uone  to  prevent  thefe  evils  before  they  come  into  exiftence ; 
and  thefe,  as  far  as  they  confift  in  dirc(!:l:  interference,  conftitute 
what  is  llricllv  the  biilinefs  of  pohce.  Good  laws,  for  example, 
for  the  puniiliaient  of  houfebreakers,  ii  well  executeol,  would 
aObrd  a  certain  degree  of  feciirity  to  us  in  our  beds  ;  but  add  to 
thefe  a  w^U  regulated  w.Uch,  by  wliieli  the  intention  to  break 
houfes  is  prevented  irom  being  carried  into  execution,  and  how 
greatly  is  that  fecurity  augmented  I 

But  evils  arifjng  from  the  lawlefs  acllons  of  tlieir  fellow-crea- 
tures, are  not  the  only  eviLs  which  men  h-ive  to  dread.  TJiere  are 
phyfical  calamities,  and  thefe,  in  many  inilanccs,  fufceptible,  whol- 
ly or  in  part,  of  prevention.  Such  are,  inundations,  iires,  conta- 
gions, ten^pcits,  nuifances,  want  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  and 
various  other  evils.  The  prevention  or  removal  of  thefe,  or*  of 
their  effects,  as  far  as  it  is  deGrable  that  government  Oiould  em- 
ploy dire6l  means  tor  thofe  ends,  forms  a  clafs  of  operations  which 
may  be  ufefuUy  united  with  the  former. 

Hitherto  there  is  litrle  or  no  difficulty.  Police  is  that  branch 
of  government,  through  which  measures  are  taken  for  prevtfifing 
lawless  designs  from  being  carried  into  execution,  and  ior  prevent* 
ing  or  removing  physical  calamities.  But  besides  the  prevention  of 
evils,  there  are  various  ways  in  which  government,  by  very  simple 
operations^  may  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community  \  and  ac« 
cordinely*  part>  at  leasts  of  th«se  ameliorating  fuBctions have  com* 
monly  been  regarded  as  entering  into  the  business  of  police,  and  hav€ 
been  executed  by  police  establishments  with  manifest  advantages 
Such  are  the  siiperintendance  and  improvement  of  public  divert 
f^ionsy  of  the  roads,  and  other  means  of  internal  communications 
There  are,  however,  other  branches  of  ameliorative  administra* 
tion,  which  seem  of  a  di&rent  class  from  the  functions  of  pre^ 
irentive  police  ;—«>the  superintend  ance  and  improvement  of  edu<> 
cttion,-^the  superintendance  and  improvement  of  religious  in*- 
struction,  and  various  others :  and  no  line  of  distinction  between 
these  and  the  former  can  easily  be  drawn.  Now  this,  it  appears 
to  us,  has  given  rise  to  an  unfortunate  confusion  :  for  one  of  the 
most  effectual  among  the  indirect  expedients  for  insuring  good  go- 
vernment, is  to  assign  a  clear  and  well  defined  class  of  dutiet 
to  every  distinct  set  of  public  functionaries.  It  is  by  this  meansi 
tnuch  more  readily  and  much  more  strongly  perceived  when  the 
business  is,  done  well,  and  when  it  is  done  ill.  The  honour  is 
raised  to  a  much  higher  pitch  which  is  bestowed  upon  good  coxv^ 
dttcr«  and  the  infamy  to  a  much  higher  pitch  which  falls  upon 
bad  condnct.     To  assign,  on  the  other  hand,  a  confused  and 
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jll-defined  mass  of  duties  to  any  set  of  public  functionaries,  16 

to  create  a  temptation  for  negligence  and  misconduct  j  it  is  to 
hold  up  a  screen  between  them  and  the  public  eye ;  it  is  even 
to  shelter  them  in  a  jjreat  measure  from  the  operation  of  the 
political  sanction  ;  for  the  san.c  c^juse  that  renders  inefBcacious 
the  superintendance  of  the  people,  imbecllitari\s,  at  tb.e  least, 
the  superintendance  of  their  official  superiors  For  these  reasons, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  would  be  no  inconsiderable 
atlvanr  ^^e  in  keeping  the  preventive  operations  of  police,  and  the 
ameliorative  functions  of  government  entirely  distinct;  and  as 
there  ought  to  be  a  department  for  preventive  operations,  so, 
there  onghr  to  be  another  for  ameliorative  operations,  each  un- 
der its  feparate  head,  that  in  this,  ns  in  all  other  branches  of  go- 
vernment, responsibility,  and  iiidividual  responsibility,  whenever 
it  is  possible,  may  be  secured.  But  this  topic,  how  important 
soever,  has  already  detained  us  too  long  from  tlie  still  more  im- 
portant subject,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  M.  Bexpn's  work  is 
necessarily  devoted. 

II.  Principles  of  Penal  Legislation. — In  laying  down  the. 
general  principles  of  p-Minl  legislation,  and  in  constructing  a  pe- 
nal code,  we  find,  unlmppily,  the  same  vacillation  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  M.  Bc\(5n,  as  the  specimens  of  legislation  he  ^ifforded 
us  on  the  subject  of  police.  An  extensive  acquaii-tnnce  with  par- 
ticulars is  certainly  displayed,  and  the  ideas  of  the  best  writers 
are  frequently  adopted  and  applied  ;  but  powers  to  discriminate 
and  combine, — to  trace  extensive  diversities  and  agreements,— >. 
to  pursue  general  principles  to  the  .uitimateo  limit  in  every  direo- 
tion,->  in  short,  to  do,  in  any  respect,  what  can  be  called  service^ 
in  putting  a  complex,  and,  as  yet,  a  confused  subject  into  order, 
we  must  not  look  to^meet  with.  His  plan  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  police,  is  to  adopt  the  common  division  which  be  finds  esta- 
blished, and,  with  little,  if  any,  endeavour  to  trace  connexions,  tp 
crowd  together,  under  each  of  the  heads  he  has. chosen,  as  many 
particulars  as  his  mind  or  oth^r.  helps  can  suggest  to  him,  as- 
signing them  to  this  head  or  to  that,  by  any  casual  point  of  re* 
lation  which  happens  to  present  itself. 

A  specimen  of  the  vague  generalities  with  which  the  pages 
of  speculation  which  precede  his  penal  code,  are  hlled,  will  be 
210  less  necessary  than  in  the  case  of  his  philosophiz;ings  on  the 
subject  of  police* 

*  The  first  rtile  of  men^s  actions  is  morality. '  .  This,  is  one 
proposition.  *  Men's  principal  obligation  is  to  respect  the  law 
of  nations. '  This  is  the  next  proposition.  Are  mdsralUy  and 
the  lenv  of  nations  here  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing,  or  as  differ** 
ent  things?  If  they  are  the  same  thing,  why.  call  it  by  ^wo 
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namest  and  speak  of  it  in  two  propositionft  ?  This  is  an  esfSKst. 
GontriTance  to  CQnfuse  and  mislead. .  If  they  are  not  the  same^ 
but  different,  let  us  obsenre  what  is  said  of  them.  *  The  first- 
rule  of  action  is  morality.  *  Wdl ;  to  say  that  any  thin^  is  a  ruU 
of  actioni  is  merely  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  an  obli- 
gation to  obey  it.  If  the  first  rule  of  men's  actions,  then^  be 
morality,  it  follows,  that  it  is  their  first  obligation  to  respect, 
diat  is,  to  obey,  morality.  But  we  are  told,  in  the  next  sen- 
tence, that  it  is  their  principal  obligation  to  obey  the  law  of  na- 
tions. First  and  principal,  therefore,  must  mean  difFerent  things. 
But  alter  morality  vj.  Jirsl  obeyed,  how  will  it  be  in  our  power 
to  obey  the  law  of  wMiom  principalhj  F  There  are  m:iny  pages 
of  this  sort  of  misty  metaphysics  j  but  we  pass  on  to  the  article 
in  which  he  gives  us  the  definition  of  civil  and  penal  law. 

•  Art.  8.  La  loi  civile  est  le  tableau  des  devoirs  que  Phomme 
doit  remplir  dans  1'cta.t  dc  societc  ^  elle  est  la.  serle  ct  la  class iii cation 
des  droits  que  conserve,  ou  que  confere  le  pacte  social,  et  elle  en 
regie  I'exercice  et  Pusage. 

*  La  bi  penal(e  est  le  moyen  que  la  society  oppose  \  la  irolont^  de 
s*6carter  de  ses  devoirs  $  elle  prononce  la  priTation,  ou  la  perte  d'uu 
ou  de  plusieurs  droits,  propordonieUement  aux  divers  degres  de  la 
violation  du  pacte,  et  des  attdntes  port6es  aux  droits  qu'il  asstt][e  ou 
qu^il  accorde. '  ^ 

There  are,  in  the  firft  claule,  two  definitions  of  civil  law,  fepap- 
fate  and  independent*  i.  <  The  civil  law  is  the  pidure  of  the 
duties  which  man  ought  to  fulfil  in  the  ftate  of  lociety.  But^ 
according  to  this  account,  civil  law  covers  the  whole  field  of  mo- 
rality \  and  this  .is  what  M«  Bcxon  pofitively  denied  onhr  a  few 
fentehces  before*  a*  *  Civil  law  is  uie  feries  and  the  cla&ficatioti 
of  the  rights  which  the  fecial  compa£l  preferves  or  confers ;  and 
it  regulates  the  exercife  and  the  ufe  of  them. '  Civil  law,  the 
feries,  and  claflification  of  *  rights !  Civil  law  is  furely  fomething 
more  than  diis.  A  mere  enumeration  and  claflification  would 
be  no  law.  Any  man  that  has  talents  for  it  may  enumerate 
and  clafiify  rights,  or  what  he  chufes  to  confider  as  rights^  but 
any  man  cannot  make  laws.  To  regulate  the  exercife  and  ufe 
of  rights,  the  next  thing  afcribed  to  civil  law,  is  no  doubt  part  of 
its  bufmefs  \  but  what  is  it  that  conllitutes  rights  ?  They  muft 
be  created,  before  they  are  ready  for  rcguLition.  *  Cre,>rpd  '  fays 
M,  Bexoii,  *  they  are  preferved  or  conferred  by  the  focial  com- 
pact. '  The  focial  compa6l,  then,  according  to  M.  Bexon,  found 
fome  rights  ready  made  j  others  there  were  which  itfelf  made. 
Now,  what  were  thofe  rights  which  exifted  before  the  focial  com- 
pa6>,  and  which  the  focial  compa^  preferved?  aiid  what,  again, 
\^'ere  thofe  which  the  fou^i  comp^.  added  to  them  I  and  what  is 
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die  fecial  compaA  itfelf  i  On  thefe  queftions,  totally  msaqfrer* 
or  rather^  on  a  wretched  and  exploded  theory>  afliimed  as  tniey 
dOdi  tKis  defiaition  of  civU  lav  depend.  Let  us  ffe,  howmff 
hew  fae  makes  oat  the  fimits  of  penal  law»  the  very  fnl^eA  which 
he  has  aifumed  the  talk  of  putting  in  order. 
'  f  Beaal  law  is  the  means  which  Ibciety  oppofes  to  the  will  of 
departing  from  thofe  duties. '  The  firil  queftion  to  he  asked  here 
isj  what  are  thofe  duties,^  the  tranfgreffion  of  whicb>  pen^  law 
is  the  means  of  preventing  ?  They  mnft  be  thofe  duties  fpoken  of 
in  the  preceding  fentence»  *  the  duties  which  man  ouglit  to  fulfil 
in  the  ilate  of  fodcty. '  But  man  ought  to  fulfil  M  the  duties  of 
morality  in  a  ftate  of  fociety.  Therefore  penal  law,  by  this  defi*- 
nition,  is  commenfnrate  with  die  obligations  of  morality  i  which 
the  author,  as  we  have  feen  above,  contradicts. 
'  Penil  law,  continues  the  deHnition,  *  pronounces  the  privation, 
or  the  lofs  of  one  or  of  feveral  rights,  in  proportion  to  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  the  violation  of  the  compact,  and  of  the  attempts 
made  againfl  the  rights  which  it  fecurcs  or  beftows.  *  Well,— 
here  is  fomethiiig  intelUgible.  Penal  law  is  that  which  punishes. 
But  what  does  it  punifli  ?  Why,  the  violation  of  the  social  cam* 
pact !  But  as  no  man  ever  fliowed,  or  can  ftiow,  what  are  the 
rights  which  the  focial  compa€b  either  fecured  or  beftowed  ; — to 
tell  us  that  penal  law  is  that  which  punifhes  the  violation  of  thefe 
rights,  is  to  tell  us  that  penal  law  is  any  thing  which  any  body 
pleafes. 

'  Were  we  ever  fo  much  difpofed,  or  ever  fo  much  qualified  to 
afford,  on  this  occafion,  the  niftru6tion  which  M.  Bexon  unfor- 
tunately has  not  afforded,  our  limits  would  not  permit.  A  few 
relieftions  may,  however,  be  introduced,  for  drawing  the  line  of 
diftindion  betwee^i  tlie  penal  and  other  branches  of  law,  and  for 
reducing,  to  fomething- approaching  to  precifion,  the  vague  ideas 
which  float  in  the  heads  even  of  the  befl:  inflru6ted  men^  on  this 
moft  important,  but  little  comprehended,  liibje*^:. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  can  only  be  thofe  atlions  of 
mankind,  from  which  good  or  evil  may  arlfe,  that  can  be  the  ob- 
je£^s  of  regulation,  or  of  any  denomination  of  law;  and  that  the 
^nd  of  all  law  is,  to  raife  the  good  to  its  higheft>  and  to  reduce 
the  evil  to  its  loweft  quantity. 

Of  thefe  adiions,  one  part  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  any  co- 
frcive  meafures  which  the  law  would  employ  to  produce  thofe 
of  the  one  fort,  and  to  prevent  thofe  of  the  other,  would  create 
more  evil,  than  all  the  good  which  could  *De  thus  effected,  would 
be  fufficient  to  comperifate.  Utility  is  therefore  confulted,  by 
leaving  all  thi»  daft  of  adions  to  the  motives  which  fociety  itfelf 
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pHteald  sSot  .thair  MgdaftlM,  hj  ao  lorthtr  attocDpung  to  in- 
flttoc*  ihem  (Jian  by  fnch  iadin£l  iii«aiifl»»^uiftrti£toi|  ior  ««9 
«Ki|>l(»«»<>>^nu(ie,  blame).  dremnU  difcfdtit»  Srcr^i^  the  mppcf^ 
cive  poweitt  of  the  fto^uMintty  can  cnploy/  Thie.w6/  C#iiG4tr 
as  the  proper  defcription  of  the  ground  which  il  occvipied  bf 

,  But  isf  xheifi  iaine  auftioni^  vliich  ase  iLe  ibuices  of  Hppmrff 
^rmiTerirt  mtlMPrdiiift  js  fiicb  «  natttre,  tba(  coewT^  nMau- 
/Vrfs  may  be  employ^  bytk?  li^w  t9  produce  ihf  «9^»  Md.ta 
frmni the  others  the  eirU  pr«4iMiied  by  th«  oo^idoa  ieUig  0¥«r- 
WaiiMi  by  tbe^good  of  whjcb  k  k  thr  oeisafion*  Of  th^ 
.  ibnf,  hamvei^  wlttdb  ire  thiftB  diftingutfted,  part  m  tof  .facb  a 
mtare,  chat  if,  to  the  bare  coinpalfion  wqnifita  to  ptodsoe  the 
•adb,  sQy  pufiiflimei)t  weve  adde4i,<vlv.  for  not  haTkig  done  k  with- 
-eut  eompuKion,  tKM  punidiQient  would  pred  evil  than 

^ood.  This^  therefore,  is  the  domain  of  nan-penal  law.  This 
is  the  clafs  of  a^ons,  of  w!i5ch  'the  legiflator  commands  that 
one  part  Should  be  done,  and  another  fliould  ;iot  be  done,  and  of 
which  he  appoints  force  to  caufe  the  one  part  to  be  done,  and 
the  other  not  to  be  done — ^but,  in  regard  to  which^  he  appoints 
.nothing  in  the  fh ape  oi  jmnkhment  to  follow  the  non-fuUilment 
,of  hU  command.  Thus,  it  is  the  command  of  the  legHlator  that 
debts  ihnii  be  paid  ;  and  he  appoints  force  to  compel  this  pay- 
ment, wherever  it  is  not  volu;.itaiily  ptrformed  j  but  no  punifla- 
ment  is  infliiiie^  for  the  non-payment  of  debts;  and  all  the  mea^ 
j"ures  whi(;h  Dtf  employed  againll  the  debtor,  are  intended  mere- 
ly, however  they  yii>>jy  ioHieiinjes  operate,  to  compel  him  to  pay. 
As  foon  as  he  lia^  paid^  ili^  Imld  of  the  law  upon  ia  imxs^ 
,^iiately  relaxed. 

Another  class  of  these  actions  still  remains  ;  a  class,  in  regard 
to  which,  it  is  not  only  useful  to  employ  force  to  compel  the  per- 
fornnance  of  the  good  part,  and  prevent  the  performance  of  the 
bad  ;  but  in  regard  to  which,  if  in  any  particular  instance  the 
^ood  action  is  omitted,  or  the  evil  action  is  performed,  punish- 
ment wisely  inflicted  upon  the  author  of  the  mischief,  may  be 
productive  of  more  good  than  evil.  Thus,  to  take  an  example 
that  will  at  once  designate  the  province  of  penal,  and  that  of  non- 
penal  law  :  A  man  has  a  purse  in  hifi  pocket ;  an  ac<|uaintance 

^omes  up  and  borrows  it  of  him,  but  afterwards  refuses  to  re- 
turn it.    The  law  compels  him  to  pay  j  but,  after  payment,  in- 

^Jli^ts  no  punishment.  If,  instead  of  receiving  the  purse  in  loan, 
he  had  taken  it  away  by  stealth,  the  law  would  not  have  been  Sfi- 

ti^fied  with  th^  re«tpiiiciofi  of  ithe  punei  would  have  .Mip«r- 
^ddAd  oHnkbmeBt* 

'  -       .G  «  .      .  TiU 
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This  delineation^  genefal  as  it  is^  of  the  field  of  coercive  IaW| 
conveySj  we  thinks  ideas  at  Diice  clear  and  precise^  both  of  its  li« 
mttS)  and  of  its  two  grand  divisions  $  1.  its  first  division,  law 
simply  coeictve'i  2»  its  second  division,  law  coercive  and  pu* 
llitive«  7 

...  By 


♦  To  the  common  legal  reader,  we  are  aware,  that  many  tilings 
fn  this  draught,  more  especially  in  the  pan  which  relates  to  the  civil 
branch  of  l£e  law,  will  appear  to  be  wanting.  But  let  it  be'  cona« 
deredf  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  law  is,  that  it  is  a  cohmamb^ 
-*lhe  command  of  the  legislature,— a  command  sanctioned  by  the 
eventual  application  of  force.  Now,  of  such  commands,  a  cUviskMi 
into  those  l£at  are  sanctioned  by  force  unaccompanied  vndi  pumsh- 
ment,  and  those  that  are  sanctioned  by  force  accompanied  with  pUp 
nishment,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  complete  and  comprehensive. 

To  render  the  will  of  the  legislature  clear  and  precise,  in  regard 
to  the  acdons  which  it  commands  or  forbids,  a  variety  of  definitions 
are  no  doubt  required.    The  command,  for  example,  *  Thou  shall 
not  steal, '  L  e.  thoii  shalt  not,  in  such  and  such  a  manner,  take  from 
another  man  his  property, — is  altogether  unintelligible  and  inefficaci- 
ous, till  the  legislature  has  accurately  clrfined  what  it  is  that  is  to  be 
considered  as  property.    But  to  define  property  is  a  most  tedious 
operation,  and  requires  the  designation  oi  all  those  circumstances  by 
which  property  is  in  the  first  instance  acquired,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred.   It  is  very  evident,  that  these  definitions  are  altogether  as 
necessary  and  essential  to  the  penal  branch  of  law,  as  to  the  non- 
penal  ;  but,  as  society  presents  many  more  occasions  for  the  opera- 
tions of  non-pcu.il,  than  of  penal  laws,  the  non-penal  branch  pre- 
sented, cf  course,  tjic  most  numeioas  occasions  for  the  definitions 
in  question  ;  and  hence  it.was,  and  not  from  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  that,  in  the  book  of  laws,  they  came  to  be  joined  with 
the  civil  branch,  rather  than  with  the  penal.   This  conjunction,  ar- 
bitrary as  it  is,  has  had  the  effect  of  making  these  definitions  be  con- 
sidered, as  themselves,  a  piirt  of  the  civil  law.   And  diis  it  is  which, 
to  the  legal  eye,  in  the  draught  of  civil  law  above  exhibited,  where 
to  these  definitions  no  place  is  allotted,  may  present  the  appearance 
of  a  blank. 

Amid  the  obscurity  and  confusion  in  which  the  ideas  respectmg 
law  have  hitherto  been  involved,  it  is  no  wonder  that  thes^  definitions 
have  been  mistaken  for  law  itself.  So  intimate  has  the  associa- 
tion at  last  become,  that  it  will  require  an  effort  of  reflection  froikk 
most  of  our  readers,  to  perceive  the  distinction  by  which  they  are  so 
widely  and  essentially  divided  from  one  another.  By  confounding 
the  ideas,  even  the  modes  of  expression  have  been  confounded,  and- 
i^efini lions  presented  in  the  language  of  commands.  Thus,  properi^ 
,  VI land  sliali  be  Qonve^ed  bjf  livery  of  ^isin  jwthis,  though  merely  an 
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By  this  account  it  appeals,  that  the  primaury  operation  of  the 
legislator,  in  regard  to  coercive  law,  is  to  oaLculate  goods  and 
evils*  From  this  it  follows,  that  minute  and  careful  anr^lysls  is 
the  only  road  by  which  he  can  arrive  at  t&e  knowledge  of  the  re» 
gttlations,  by  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  increase  to  the  utmost 
the  one,  and  diminish  to  the  utmost  the  other.  Generalizatioa 
and  synthesis  are,  no  doubt,  the  operations  which  he  employs  for 
putting  his  laws  into  order,— for  reducing  them  into  the  arrange* 
ment  and  form  best  adapted  to  general  comprehension  and  recol- 
lection ;  for  the  construction,  in  short,  of  his  code.  But  it  is  to 
analysts,  and  that  of  a  species  the  most  extensive,  difficult  and  la* 
borious,  to  which  the  faculties  of  man  can  be  applied,  that  he 
must  be  indebted  for  the  materials  of  which  a  perfect  code  must 
be  composed.  And  here  lies  the  mistake  of  those  who  have  hi*^ 
therto  applied  themselves  to  the  work  of  legislation.  Their  great 
business,  they  conceived,  was  ,that  of  code>making, — was  that  of' 
generalization  and  syndiests,— putting  together  such*  crude  or 
ready-made  materials,  as  obvious  considerations  had  suggeeted  te 
others  or  to  themselves  $  and  introducing,  perhaps,  such  detached 
amendments  or  supplements,  as  detached  suggestions  of  tttility 
recommended  to  them.  But  to  trace  the  ramifications  of  good' 
and  evil  through  the  whole  field  of  human  action  i  and  upon 
complete  and  accurate  knowledge,  thus  derived,  and  thus  alone 
derivable,  to  found  complete  and  accurate  rules  for  the  augment-' 
ation  of  good,  and  the  diminution  of  evil,  has  been  a  task  which 
legislators  and  code-makers  have,  from  the  first  of  them,  down  to 
M«  Bexon  inclusive,  never  so  .much  as  thought  of  performing* 

Mr  Bentham,  indeed,  (of  whostf  system  we  have  given  a  very 
full  account  in  the  first  article  of  our  4th  volume),  is  the  only  au- 
thor who  Ins  attempted  this  most  difficult  and  most  imp^mant 
analysis;  and  imperfect  as  his  success  has  necessarily  been,  we  have 
no.  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  has  done  more  to  elucidate  the 

G  S  true 

'    f[  >  •■  

evidentiary  formality,  i$  talked  of  as  the  command  of  the  legisU- 
ture.  What,  liowever,  the  law  satys  on  this  occasion  is  in  the  way 
of  definition  solely.  In  defining  property  in  land,  it  was  necessary 
to  specify  both  what  was  essent^  to  its  first  constitution,  and  what 
to  its  subsequent  transmission  ; — ^and  this  latter,  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, cannot  be  accomplished  without  live}'!/  of  seisin.  But,  that  this 
maxim  Is  laid  down  substantially  in  the  way  of  definition,  and  not 
of  command,  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  legislature  commands  no 
one  either  to  give  or  take  seisin.  What  it  commands  is  merely,  that 
land,  of  which  seisin  has  been  taken,  shall  be  considered  as  the  pro- 
}>^ty  of  the  man  to  whom  it  is  so  conveyed ;  that  land,  of  which 
HOMfL  has  not  been  thus  taken>  Uc.  shall  not  be  so  considered. 
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tfue  grounds  of  legislative  tjiterferencci  than  ali  the  jurists  who 
had  gone  before  him.  '  ' 

When,  accortiuig  to  this  plan,  the  legislator  sits  down  to  com* 
pos€  a  code  of  simply  coercive,  or  of  non-penal  laws,  his  object 
19,  to  find  out  all  those  actions  of  men,  the  doing  of  which,  and 
all  chose  the  not  doing  of  whicli,  would  be  followed  by  so  much 
evil,  as  to  surpass  what  would  follow  from  the  means  necessary 
to  compel,  in  each  instance,  the  doing  of  tlie  one,  and  the  not 
doing  of  the  other.  In  this  investigation,  he  has  two  main  points 
to  consider  ;  first,  the  evil  to  which  each  action  has  a  tendency 
to  give  birth  ;  next,  the  evil  to  which  those  coercive  means  he 
would  employ  for  preventing  it,  would  have  a  tendency  to  give 
birth.  These  it  is  his  business  to  comp  ire  ;  ?.nd  wherever  he 
finds  the  evil  produced  by  the  action,  to  surpass  tlie  evil  producible 
by  the  means  necessary  to  prevent  it,  there  to  establish  his  coer- 
cive law. 

Of  those  actions  vs^hich  are  the  object  of  coercion  without  pu- 
whment,  the  principal  class  are  of  the  negative  kind  ;  the  non- 
playttient  of  debts,  the  non-performance  of  contracts  in  general. 
Th«  principal  part  of  them,  too,  refer  to  property  y  the  oon-per- 
formaifce  of  investitive  acts,  interception  of  properry^  various  in* 
stances  of  the  usurpation  of  property^  and  so  on.    In  regard  to 
aict9>  the  tendency  of  whick  is  to  produce  mischief  with  respect* 
tot  'ptisbnt  with  respect  to  reputation,  or  to  condition,  pimiab* 
nieAf  mpy^  in  gennralf  be  employed  with  advantage  |  and  by  con«« 
ae^lMiicfr}  the  J  beloi^  to  the  head  of  penal  law.    TTiere  are  cer- 
tain acts  fit  to  b^  commanded  for  the  service  of  the  commonity  ^ 
of  whkh.  the  payment  of  taxes  is  the  principal:  these  aifei  lor* 
the  most  part,  the  object  of  simply  coercive  ktv.   There  are  cer- 
tain other  actii  wtuch  mat  be  dnnominatekl  8emi>*p«bltC}  such  at 
contributing  to  maintm  the  parochial  poor,  remoring  snasaoMtea^ 
JiC. ;  wlncn  are  likewise  the  objject  of  coercive^  non<« penal  kvkr^ 

(X  the  whole  field  of  action,  ther  tendency  of  which  is  to  pro- 
duce good  or  evil,  havin|;  thus  disposed  of  two  great  divisions^, 
that  to  .which  even  coercion  cannot  be  applied  with  profit,  and 
Aat  to  wldch  Coercidn  may  be  applied  with  prdflt,  but  ptfitidsmetit 
cannot,  there  rMahis  on^  other  divisidn,  that  to  which  both  co» 
ci'doil  and  punidhAient  ihay  be  applied  with  profit ;  that  is  to  say,. 
4tf  which  the  tendency  to  produce  evil  is  so  great,  that  the  ^rer 
y*ntioh  of  them  bv  ptmishment  will  prevent  more  evil,  than  that; 
to  which  the  punisWent  is  likely  to^ve  birth* 

In  drawing  the  line  by  antual  law  between  those  cases  in  whk^ 
coercion  would  he  useful,  but  punishment  not,  as  weU  between 
diose  in  which  eoeveion  would  be  useful,  and  those  in  which  ttf 
not,  thtfre  x^ust  always  be  aoinething  arbitrary ;  as  nattrrv 
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lias  pointed  out  no  strongly  marked  boundary  between  thefai.  Btttf 
provided  the  general  principle  is  followed  faithfully  as  a  giiid^ 
Imy  small  encroachnient  upon  the  one  side  or  the  other  cannot  be 
of  great  importance.  If  the  legislator,  for  example,  in  drawing 
up  the  list  of  actions  which  he  deems  meet  for  punishment^ 
should  include  9  few  cases  which  it  would  have  been  bett^  td 
have  left  for  snxiple  coercion ;  as  these  will  be  among  th^  most 
miscfaierous  of  the  kind  belonging  to  the  head  of  simple  coercion^ 
ahdamdng  the  least  mischievous  of  the  kind  marked  out  for 
punishment,'  the  slight  penalty  which  the  legislator  will  applj 
will  not  produce  evil  beyond  the  ROod,  in  any  but  the  slightest 
degree*  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  leave  under  the  coercive 
head  a  few  of  those  cases  to  which  it  would  have  been  good  to 
liave  applied  punishment ;  as  these  would  have  been  among  dmse 
to  which  the  gentlest  punishment  would  have  been  assigned,  ^ 
decree  of  evil  which  can  take  place  through  want  of  it,,  and  which 
icoercion  cannot  prevent,  can  never  be  of  much  importance. 

In  the  account  which  M.  Bcxon  has  rendered  of  the  principles 
which  guided  him,  and  which  ought  to  guide  others  in  the  con-  ' 
Struction  of  a  penal  code,  the  principal  topics  are  the  following. 

*  L  Principes  Genci  aux;  *  11.  Des  Auteurs,  des  Complices  et  des 
Fauteurs,  des  Delits  et  des  Crimes ;  III.  Des  Peines  en  general,  et  du 
anode  de  leur  execution  ;  IV.  De  la  Recidive;  V.  De  ^influence 
de  Tage  sor  le  caractere  et  la  dur6e  des  Peines  %  VI.  Be  I'autorit^ 
patemeSe  et  de  familfe,  dans  ses  rapports  avec  le  Code  Critninel,  et 
^'un  tribunal  d^  famflle ;  VIL  Du  Devoir  des  Juges,  dans  Pappli- 
cation  et  la  graduation  des  peines ;  des  Ciivonstances  excusantes,  at« 
tenuantesi  et  aggravaatea  s  VIII.  Des  Actions  et  de  leur  prescription ; 
IX*  Des  Absens  ou  Contumax^  et  de  la  prescription  des  condemiuu 
dons;  X.  Des  Frais  des  ProcesCriminels,  et  des  dommages-^tnter^tSf 
XL  De  la  Grace ;  XII.  De  la  diminution  de  la  dur^  des  peines, 
pendant  leur'^urs,  ou  dc  la  remission  que  le  coupable  peut  obtenir^ 
par  son  travail  et  son  repentir ;  XIII-  De  la  Rehabilitation. ' 

The  very  order  in  which  these  topics  are  set  down  for  consider- 
tion,  affords  suHicient  indication  of  the  confusion  in  which  his 
ideas  on  the  subject  floated  in  the  head  of  th  author*  The  Se-. 
cond,  the  Fourth,  the  Ninth,  topics  refer  to  offenders,  to  certain 
shades  of  delinquency;  The  Third,  the  Fifths  the  Eleventh,  aiid 
irom  that  to  the  end^  refer  to  punishments.  The  Sixth  has  a 
joint  reference  to  crimes,  the  crimes  of  a  particular  class  of  pei^ 
sons,  and  a  particular  tribunal  for  the  correction  of  them.  The 
Seventh  has  a  joint  reference  to  delinquency  aind  punishments. 

,Q  i  The 


•  Of  tlicse  we  liave  presented  a  specimen  in  the  leading  articles^ 
en  which  we  made  some  obseryatiom  in  a  preceding  P^S^* 
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The  Eighth  and  Tenth  refer»  prindpallj,  neitber  to  crimer  nor 
punishments,  but  to  procedure. 

Into  the  nttoiberless  particulars  of  so  extensm  a  field  the  -na«i 
ture  of  the  present  undertaking  absolutely  prohibits  us  from  en* 
tering.  The  deficiencies  of  M.  Bexon  may  be  shortly  character- 
ized ;  but  to  supply  them,  or  to  trace  them  imnutely  in  'detail^ 
would  be  a  task  to  which  our  limits  are  hx  from  commensunte. 
Hie  particulars  which  here,  as  elsewhere^  M.  Bexon  presents  to 
yiew|  will  not  be  without  utility  to  the  man  who  brings  mind 
along  with  him  to  extract  from  them,  for  himself^  the  conclusions 
whidi  the  philosophic  survey  of  them  is  calculated  to  yield  t  but 
the  reflections  'with  which  lit*  Bexon  himself  accompanies  themi 
are  of  the  same  vague  and  insufficient  sort  of  which  we  have  aU 
ready  presented  specimens  in  suflidenti  and  more  than  sufficient 
abundance. 

HL  Penal  CoDE.^We  come  now  to  that  of  which,  from  die 
nature  of  the  thing,  it  is  possible  for  us,  in  the  execution  of  such 
a  dttt^'as  ours,  to  give  but  a  very  imperfect  accottnt,-»the  pensd 
code  Itself.  An  idea  of  it,  however,  not  altogether  uninstructiVo^ 
at  will  be,  we  think,  in  our  power  to- convey,  in  a  Very  moderate 
compass.  '  * 

There  are  two  principles  of  arrangement  upon  which  a  code 
may  be  drawn  up.    Crimes  may  be  classified  either  according  to 
their  objects,  or  according  to  their  malignity  ;  that  is,  the  degrees 
of  punishment  of  which  they  appear  to  stand  in  need.    M.  Bexon 
has  made  use  of  both.    Plis  division  according  to  the  objects  is 
threefold  ^—according  to  the  dtgrees  it  is  the  same.    According  to 
the  objects,  it  is  into  crimes,  I.  Against  the  Public;  II.  Against 
Persons*,  III.  Against  things.   According  to  the  degrees,  it  is  in- 
*to,  I.  *  Contraventions  et  Fautes  j  2.  Delits ;  3.  Crimes.*  The 
mode  in  which  the  two  are  united  is  as  follows.    The  classi- 
ficaticin  according  to  the  objects,  serves  to  divide  the  book  in 
the  uau.ll  manner  into  chapters,  here  called  titles.   Thus,  Title  I.  * 
containing  crimes  against  the  public,  begins  at  p.  1.  and  runs  on 
through  a  great  number  of  pages.    Title  II.  containing  crimes 
against  pf^rsons,  begins  where  Title  I.  ends  5  and  so  with  regarcl 
to  Title  ill.    All  this  is  common  and  convenient.  But  M.  Bexon, 
as  he  goes  on  wiih  these  titles,  divides  each  of  his  pages  into  three 
columns  y  and  according  as  he  takes  up  one  after  another,  each 
species  of  offence  exhibits  three  diversities  of  it,  provided  it  has. 
60  many,  each  in  its  separate  column  ;  one  column  bein^  entitled 
*  Contraventions  et  Fautes;'  aiiotlur  *  Delits ; '  and  another 
'  Criines.  '    Wlierever  the  particular  head  of  delinquency  does  • 

not  admit  of  so  many  varieties^  oncj  01  if  it  so  happen^  two  of  the 
columns  are  left  blank.  *  •  t .    .  *  •  • 
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Both  divisions  are  imperfect  in  the  hic^he^t  dej^ree;  nnd  the  mode 
in  which  they  arc  here  unitedi  produces  complexity,  without  any 
corresponding  advantage. 

As  to  the  division  according  to  the  objects  of  the  crimes,  it  is 
t^ken  from  the  old  and  hackneyed  division  of  the  Roman  law, 
|he  Jura  personarum.  Jura  rerum,  &c.^  with  that  distinction  o£ 
crimes  pttbHc  from  crimes  private,  which  modern  lawyers  have 
since  introduced.     This  antiquated  arrangement,  thus  slavish* 
\f  adopted,  by  M.  Bexon,  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  e« 
qually  irreconcileable  with  the  principles  of  logic  and  of  utility. 
*  Crimes  against  the  Public, '  and  *  Crimes  against  Persons, 
How  are  these  to  be  distinguished  -   Are  not  many  crimes.against 
the  public,  crimes  ag^n^t  persons  ?  Are  not  many  crimes  against 
personif,  crimes  against  the  public,^   This  is  to  fronfuse,  not  Xq 
divide*    Acpordingly,  so  completely  confused  is  IM.  Bexon,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  crimes  which  he  sets  down  as  crimes 
against  the  public,  are  strictly  crimes  against  individuals :  false 
imprisonment,  for  example^rape,  and  so  on«  The  same  confusion 
has  place  between  crimes  against  the  public,  and  crimes  against 
things.  In  fact,  if  persons  and  things  are  taken  as  the  ground  of 
arrangement,  it  is  absurd  to  add  the  public  as  a  separate  head» 
Accordingly,  the  Roman  lawyers  fell  into  no  such  blunder* 
This  invention  was  reserved  for  the  enlightened  and  logical 
minds  of  the  moderp  serv^ts  of  justice*   Txiey  did  not  perceive 
,that  public  crimes  would,  upon  this  plan,  be  only  a  subdivision 
of  the  other  heads,  a^nd  were  included  under  them ;  that  crimes 
against  persons,  for  example,  were  divided  Into,   I.  Public; 
2.  Private  \  and  th^t  thp$e,  agajnst  ^ings,  admitted  of  a  similar 
distinction. 

It  may  not  be  without  its  fise  to  take  notice  of  a  still  more 
notable  distinction  between  public  and  private  wrongs,  the  most 
notable  that  ever  was  invented,-— the  grand  distinction  marie  by 

tlie  English  law.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  thit  all 
those  wrongs  which  are  the  object  of  non-penal  law  are  private, 
and  ail  those  which  are  the  object  of  penal  law  are  public.  How 
any  thing  so  contrary  as  this  to  the  distinctions  which  subsist 
among  things  could  have  been  tliought  of,  not  to  say  introduced, 
would  appear  very  extraordinary.  But  there  is  an  eiigine  in  the 
hands  of  English  lawyers,  for  which  no  triumph  over  reason  is  too 
hard*  This  potent  instrument,  we  mean,  is  Fiction.  Only  feign 
that  all  acts  of  such  a  description  as  to  require  punishment  are 
,   f  crimes  against  th?  king's  peace,  or  his  prown  and  dignity, '  ^ 

and 


f  See  X^cjEstp^^i  j^*  1.  ch.  7*  a^d  b.  4,  ch.tf 
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and  that  all  acts  which  require  only  coercion  and  not  punishment, 
ar<?  not «  offences  against  the  king's  peace,  or  against  his  crown 
and  dignity,'  and  you  have  established  your  distinction  beyond 
the  power  of  subversion.  The  mischief,  however,  which  is  wrought 
attiong  the  English  people  by  this  unnatural  figment,  might,  if 
thi«?  were  the  proper  place  for  it,  be  easily  shown  to  be  of  gfeat 
amount. 

But,  besides  this  incongruity  of  making  a  head  for  public*  Of- 
fences when  they  are  included  under  other  heads,  there  is  an 
inconsistency  no  less  glaring  between  the  heads,  of  crimes  against 
persons,  and  crimes  against  things.  In  stfictness  of  speech  ther^ 
can  be  no  crimes  against  things :  crimes  against  things,  are  crimei 
against  persons,  as  cbnnected  with  things.  It  is  obvious,  upon  thib 
first  hearing,  that  there  can  be  no  crimes  but  againt  sentieiit 
beings ;  and  the  Case  of  the  inferior  animals  may  be  considered 
by  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  second  principle  of  cltosifioationt  the  degrees 
of  ihallgnity,  or  of  demand  for  punishment  in  crimes,  the  au«> 
thor  has  only  marked  three  distinctions  \  whereas  the  diversities 
capable  of  being  marked,  and  that  ought  to  be  marked,  are  ex- 
ceedingly  numerous.   This  division,  therefore,  eren  if  the  line» 
of  separation  were  as  well  defined  as  they  are  ill  defined,-*go^s. 
io  little  a  way,  that  it  can  be  of  scarcely  any  use,  Or  rather,  to 
speak  plain,  of  no  ose  at  all.   A  plain  question  will  %tt  this  in  ii% 
proper  light.  Has  M.  Bexon  ^ly  three  dirersitiei  of  panishmenf^ 
fts  he  has  but  three  dive^'sitieS  of  malignity  in  crime  i  On  the  con. 
trary,  he  has  a  very  great  number;  and  as  these  are  necessarily 
distributed  among  liis  columns  without  rule,  this  real  confusion, 
mixed  with  the  pretended  order  of  the  threefold  division,  rather 
thickens  the  perplexity,  than  in  any  degree  serves  to  disentangle  it. 
A  counterpart  to  this  divifion,  in  refped^  to  the  degrees  of  deliii- 
qnency,  if  not  the  model  from  which  it  was  borrowed,  may  be  found 
indeed  in  the  Roman  laW^  In  rrfpedl  to  tJi  dcLrecs  of  evidence  ; 
I.  Probatio  plena  ;  2.  Minus  plena  ;   3.  Seiniplona  ;  4.  Major  fe- 
miplena;  5.  Minor  femiplena ; — (See  Heineccii  Pand.  P.  iv.  117.) 
The  copy,  hOWever,  does  not  come  up  to  the  ori;^ina]  ;  inafmuch 
as  the  Roman  names  ferve  in  fonic  meafure  to  mark  the  diilinftive 
chambers  of  the  objecfts  meant  to  be  diftinguifhed.    Th:^  French 
names  liave  ro  fuch  effe6l ;  for,  in  common  ufe,  they  are  for  the 
moil  part  iiKercliani:'-  able. 

This  vtry  w.  iu  of  clear  and  exprcfTive  names,  appears  to  us  to 
preclude  all  idea  of  au  uiging  a  penal  code  according  to  the  mag- 
nitude or  atrocity  of  the  offences  defcribed  in  it.  Yet  it  might 
be  of  uf^  to  annex  to  the  code  itfelf  a  table,  exhibiting  a  lifl  of 
the  crim^,  %  iih  th^ir  refpedive  p^nilhments,  drawn  up  accord- 
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5np  thpiT  degrees,  bc^innincf  at  the  lowed  degree,  nnd  ending 
at  the  lii^heft.  This  woulti  be  an  inftruelive  monitor,  cxhibiiinf ^ 
at  one  view,  the  whole  field  of  interdi£leci  :^<ftion,  and  the  dan- 
gers wl'.ich,  at  every  part  oi  that  iieldy  the  lufiiugement  of  the 
iiUcrdicHon  brings  along  with  it. 

To  cuter  into  any  detail  of  particulars  fo  numefous  as  thefe 
whicli  enter  into  a  criminal  code,  with  a  view  to  fiiow  its  perfeo 
tfOtts  on  the  one  hand,  or  its  tlefe£ls  on  the  other,  would,  it  \% 
fAanifeft,  be  an  undertaking  too  extenfive  by  far,  for  any  fuch  de-* 
li^  as  that  which  at  prefent  engages  us.  A  few  very  general  ro" 
flettions  is  all  that  we  can  now  ofTcr.  The  author's  {general  no^ 
tions  of  puniftiment  are  more  nearly  correct  than  thole  which  ho 
has  exprefled  on  any  other  branch  of  the  fubje£i.  The  beneficent 
ideas  which  the  beft  authors  have  diileminated,  are  thofe  which^ 
for  the  mod  part,  he  has  endeavoured  to  apply  ;  and  he  has,  at 
leaft,  approximated  towards  a  good  application.  From  unqualifi- 
ed praife,  however,  even  on  this  point,  there  are  large  dediitllons 
to  be  made.  The  pain  of  death,  for  ex  ample,  is  diftributc  d  with 
father  an  unfparing  hand.  An  inftrument  of  punlflmient,  fo  liabla 
fo  do  evil  railKT  than  good,  fo  incapable  to  any  good  which  mi^ht 
not  be  better  accomplilhed  by  other  means,  as  the  pillory,  that 
chara6terift;ic  invention  of  a  barbarous  age,  he  carefully  retains, 
puts  to  extentive  ufe.  He  decides  for  the  power  of  pardon- 
ing, that  is,  the  power  of  weakening  the  eillcacy  of  the  law  ; 
though,  in  a  former  work,  he  had  violently  condemned  it.  But 
at  that  time,  he  tells  us,  France  had  no  fovereign  !— Such  is  tho 
dpology  which,  upon  taking  notice  as  he  does^  of  ht8  own  incon- 
fiftency,  he  thinks  it  fufficient  to  make  for  it. 

The  vaguenefs  of  his  notions  leads  him  to  mix  with  his  pena! 
Wac^ments  a  variety  of  fuch  as  neceffarily  belong  to  the  non-penal 
brni^h  ol  law>  and  even  a  variety  of  fuch  as  belong  to  procedure! 
merely.  Nay,  which  is  mote  heterogeneous  ftiily  m^re  elucida* 
fkmSf  iftftead  of  being  exhibited  as  «ihictdatiods>  in  not^s,  of  ac^ 
cording  to  any  other  Convenient  arrangement  diftindt  from  the 
.  text  of  the  law,  are  enp^roned  into  the  code  as  part  of  that  tet, 
and  are  not  eafily  diitidguiihed  frodi  the  penal  mandates  with 
which  they  are  incorporated.  . 

Of  all  quakttei  in  a  legiflator,  the  faculty  of  defining  with  clear- 
fiefs  and  accuracy,  of  marking  fLrongly  in  words  the  botttulary  of 
At  legal  nrefctiption,  fo  that  all  men  may,  as  certainly  as  pofitble, 
diftinguiin  the  anions  which  it  includes,  And  the  aftiens  which  k 
does  not  include,  one  of  the  greateft  importance*  A  vague 
law,  as  far  as  its  vaguenefs  exten£^  is  not  merely  equivalent  to 
the  abfence  of  law,  but  is  a  great  deal  worle^  - '  It  leaves  the  power 
•f  dbe'jadge  arbitrary,  and  covers  the  ailntrary  exercife  of  that 

power 
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whh  Ae  iemhlance  erf  law.  Weie  ^  judge  ctlled  upon 
to  decide  without  a  law^  his  decifion  would  be  watched,  and 
tried  at  the  formidable  bar  of  public  opinion..  When  he  can  hold 
up  a  law,  by  the  vagne  ttonb  of  which  he  can  (how  that  his  de<» 
cidon  is  in  fome  fenfe  allowed,  at  whatever  expenfe  to  juClice  he 
may  thereby  have  gratified  any  of  his  finider  defigns,  the  blame 
is  immediately  fuppofed  to  be  altogether,  or  nearly,  removed  from 
his  ilioulders.  In  this  refpe^l,  the  extent  to  which  vap^uenefs  pre- 
vails among  the  mental  habits  of  M.  Bexon,  dilqualified  him,  to 
a  lamentable  degree,  for  the  taflc  he  has  undertaken.  Happily, 
of  ihe  cafts  compofing  the  objt^cl  of  penal  law,  by  far  the  greater 
number  arc  diftinguifhed  by  lines  fo  broad  and  ftrong,  th:it  almoll 
any  hnnd  fufficcs  to  point  them  out.  But  in  all  tl>ele,  in  which 
the  work  of  definition  was  a  work  of  difficulty  and  Ikill,  tlie  per- 
formance of  M.  Bexon  has  little  claim  to  applaufe.  Among  the 
inflances  of  greateil  importance,  we  may  fpecify  his  laws  reUting 
to  the  liberty  of  confcience  in  matters  of  religion,  to  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs,  the  refpe<Si:  due  to  the  fovcreign,  &c.  On  thefe 
laws  all  fecurity  for  liberty  ultimately  depends.  Yet  M.  Bexon  fo 
words  his  propofed  enactments,  on  thofe  important  heads,  as  to 
place,  by  mere  vaguencfs,  at  the  power  of  the  t^ovtrninty  men« 
almolt  every  thing  over  which  they  would  with  tc  donnmeer. 

*  Quiconque  blame  I'autoritc  publiqucment,  ou  repand  le  ridicnle 
$iir  les  lois  et  les  rcglemens  eiablis  dans  Tetat,  de  maniere  ii  affaiblir 
ou  a  faire  mtpriser  le  poiivoir,  coimnet  un  deUt*  *  (Co^fe  de  Surete^ 
Jcc,  liv.  iv.  tit  1.  art.  U.) 

.  Under  thefe  loofe  and  flexible  phrafeS'— of  '  publicly  blaming  au- 
thority ' — of  *  throwing  ridicule  on  the  regulations  of  the  ft  ate  . 
of  *  weakening  power,  or  of  expofmg  it  to  contempt,  * — it  16  abund- 
antly evident,  that  every  fpecies  of  criticifm  on  public  men  and  pub<* 
lie  meafures  may  be  punilhed;  j^nd  all  the  fecurity  for  good  go- 
vernment, which  depends  on  the  controul  of  public  cenfure,  cut 
off  as  effectually  as  it  might  be  in  England,  by  a  law  which  (hould 
inliid^  punifhment,  if  fuch  a  thine  could  be  fuppofed,  for  pub- 
lifliing  an  opinion,  that  *  any  high  chara£ler,  in  a  high  fituation, 
\s  unfit  for  his  place,*  or  for  publifiiing  any  thing  '  by  which  thq 
feelings  of  another  might  be  hurt.  *  Apain, 

^  Quiconque,  par  discours  tenus  publiquenient,  ou  par  des  ecrits, 
affich6s  ou  distribues,  imprimcs  ou  non,  ou  par  exposition,  vente, 
debit,  ou  distribution  de  chansons,  figures  ou  images,  aura  attaque 
ou  viole  les  principes  de  la  suretc  gcnerale,  la  paix  publique  ou 
de  la  morale  iinlvcrselle,  ou  aura  provoque  au  delit  ou  au  criine|  est 
coupable  d'un  delit. '    {Ibid.  rirt.  92.) 

Here,  again,  under  the  vague  phrafes — of  *  violating  the  princi- 
jples  of  geperal  fecurity,  —or  of  *  public  pea^ei'— or  of  ^  univer- 
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fal  morality, ' — a  privilege  is  given  to  men  in  power  to  profecutc 
every  writing  which  is  dif  igreeable  to  them  ;  and  complete  H- 
cenfe  is;  extended  to  the  jiult^e  to  ^ive  the  colour  of  law  to  any 
decifion  by  which  nun  in  power  nv.iy  be  gratified;  juf\  as  in  Eng- 
land, the  fame  privilege,  and  tl^e  lame  licenfe,  might  be  fe- 
cured  by  a  law,  puniflnng  any  writing  tending  to  *  difturb  the 
public  peace  ' — •  contrary  to  good  order '—or  *  good  morals  *— o* 
*  contrary  to  religion.  * 

Far,  however,  as  this  fpecimen  of  a  penal  code  is  from  perfection 
—from  that  perfection  which  tliere  is  now  light  enough  in  Europe 
to  beftow, — yet  compare  it  with  the  old  fyftenis — comi)are  if,  f6r 
example,  with  the  Lois  Pcnales  of  old  France,  or  of  any  other  con- 
tinental country,  and  its  excellence  can  hardly  receive  praifes  too 
ftrong.  The  utility  of  the  whole  community,  not  that  of  any 
particular  claiTeS}  is  the  obje^  conftantly  held  in  view,  and  to  a 
confiderable,  though  dill  imperfe£l  degree,  attained.  Imaginary^ 
crimes  are  excluded.  PuniOiment  is  not  awarded  according  to  the 
dilates  of  caprice,  or  of  a  blind  antipathy,  or  a  (inifter  intereft, 
but  of  reafonj  calculating,  withmort  or  lefs  exaftacii^  bot^aU 
£ncerely,  the  greated  po&ble  pievention  of  evih 

The  greateft  advantage,  howerer,  of  ali,>  and  an  advantage 
which*— had  the  execution  been  many  times  more  imperfe€i  than 
ttis — would  have  been  beyond  all  price,  is — the  pofleflion  of  the 
penal  laws  in  an  exprefs,  and  (till  altered  by  legiilative  authority) 
an  exclttiive  fet  of.  words.  Uncertainty,  obfcurity,  and  the  nmge 
of  arbitrary  power  in  tJie  hands  of  the  judge — arbitrary  powcTy  in 
its  very  word  (hape^maiked  with  the  vizaA  of  the  law, — are  thut 
narrowed,  how  vague  foever  the  definitions^  to  a  compafs  which 
.  is  as  nothing,  when  compared  with  the  almoft  boondlers  dominion 
they  ufurp,  while  the  law  is  iniMrritten,  or  common  \  while  it  Is 
yet,  as  in  the  mod  barbarous  dates  of  fociety,  fixed  by  tfo  exprefs 
form  of  words ;  and  by  confequefice  is,  in  many  of  the  mod  im- 
portant refpe^,  whatever  the  judg6  chufes,  by  inference,-  from  a 
yad  and  varying  mafs  of  deciuons  or  cafes,  to  fay  that  former 
judges  have  made  it. 


AiLT.  VII.  The  Hemaifis  of  Hesiod  the  Ageraan^  trtmdaled from 
the  Greek  hito  JElmlUi,  Verses  f^dth  a  Prelimmaty  DUaertaiwii 
and  Nates.  .  By  Quiries  Abraham  Elton.  1809. 

HThe  reputation  of  Hefiod  has  in  all  a<^s  relied  more  upon  ano- 
^  ther*8  merit  than  his  own.    Like  that  It  cd  of  mortal  birth, 
who  was  matched  withcourfers  of  divine  pedigree  141  the  chariot,of 
Achilles—  ' 

O;  MM  tiff  iJTif  iW*/;  ^^MtetttMi--^ 
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Ibc  has  riin  his  race  to  poftcrlty  in  the  bed  coinpany.  Homer  and 
Hcfiod  have  been  familiarly  nanitid  together  for  more  thrm  two 
tiiovifand  yf-irs  as  the  twin  parents  of  Greci  in  poetry.  Yet  this 
celebrity  of  his  name  has  not  alto|;erhcr  extended  to  his  writings, 
which,  in  general,  arc  not  nuich  noticed  even  by  claflfcil  fcholars. 

The  poems  attributed  to  Hefiod  are  three  :  the  \V  orks  and  Days, 
ifee  Theogony,  and  the  Shield  of  H.rcules.    Of  the  poet  him- 
fclf  fcarcely  any  thing  is  known.    When  the  Greeks,  about  the 
iiKth  century  before  our  era,  awaked  to  fcience  and  letters,  they 
were  attracted  by  the  excellence  of  fome  of  their  traditionary 
poetry.    What  bore  the  name  of  Homer  Ihone  unrivalled  :  bur, 
after  Homer,  they  held  in  refpe^l  certain  antient  lays  of  si  Bosx^ 
tian,  named  Hefiod.    But  feveral  ages  of  darkncfs  had  intervened  y 
and  as  Greece  had  neirher  any  hiflory,  nor  cvnn  any  public  amule- 
ments  fo  early  as  A.  C.  $00,  therc^  was  nofliiug  but  the  f.iint  and 
vague  light  of  tradition  to  direct  their  curioiicy.    How  iiitie  this 
has  availed  to  determine  the  diameter  and  age  of  Homrr,  is  weit 
]u)Own  9  und  as  much  less  folicitude  was  fek  about  Heiiod,  it  it 
natural  that,  with  relpcct  to  liim,  at  leaft  equal  ignorance  Ihould 
have  prevnlcci.    Al!  that  can  be  conjectured  is  from  the  evidence 
©f  his  own  writings.    He  lived,  it  feems,  at  Afcra  near  Helicon^ 
which  may  perh  ips  have  been  the  occafion  of  his  devoting  himiieif 
to  fervc  the  ladies  of  the  manor.    It  may  be  inferred  that  his  era 
^9  much  later  than  that  of  the  Trepan  and  Theban  wars,  stnep 
he  ranks  the  heroes  concerned  in  thote  exploits  as  a  fort  of  demi** 
who  preceded  the  iron  age  of  man's  degeneracy.    If>  then«> 
lore,  OUT  common  chronology  can  be  traded  as  to  thofe  obfcufc 
CrdgnKOU  of  paft  times,  we  cannot  place  HeHod  earlier  than  909 
or  iGoo  years  before  Chrid.   On  the  other  hand»  there  are  in  the 
whole  poem  of  the  Works  and  Days*  obvious  traces  of  an  tmper^ 
lect  ftage  o£  fociety.   The  government  of  his  country  feems  tp^ 
have  been  a  femUpatriarchal  monarchy,  in  which  the  office  o£ 
judge  was  the  moft  prominent  part  of  the  ktngiy  character.  No 
fUufion  is  found  to  any  art,  eicept  thofe  neeefiary  to  agricultuie 
and  clothing ;  while  the  moral  precepts  are  partly  uncouth  an4 
unintelligible  fuperflitions,  partly  thofe  (imple  rules  of  prudence 
and  decency,  which  could  hardly  have  been  required  beyond  the 
infancy  of  civilized  life*    Compared  with  Homer,  our  Boeotian 
poet  is  indifputably  more  rude  in  thefe  refped^,  as  well  as  in  his 
Jungoage  and  prolody :  yet  we  cannot  perhaps  infejr  from  hcpce 
hb  greater  antiquity,  (ince  the  fame  defed^s  may  have  proceeded 
from  the  comparative  barbarifm  of  that  part  of  Ofeece  wbereui  he 
dwelt.   Of  the  fea,  though  he  ^ives  fpm  directions  for  (hip- 
building,  Hefiod  profeiles  himfelf  ignorant ;  but  we  ciiiinot  doubt 
ihat  Homer  was  acquainted  with  various  regions^  and  maftcr  «f 

whateTcr. 
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whatever  koowledge  and  politenefs  that  age  of  ibe  world  afforded. 
This  exceeding  nmplicity,  indeed,  is  perhaps  the  chief  lecom^ 
naendation  of  the  Wofks  and  Dzys,  It  feemt  i  tflic  of  remote 
times  and  primitive  manners,  which  Rrike  us  perhaps  more  in  a 
philofophical  view,  thus  nakedly^  difplayedf  than  whi^  lhadowed 
out  in  the  fplendid  ii6\ions  of  the  Odyffcy* 

As  a  poet,  Heiiod  is  remarkably  unequal.  Nothing  can  be 
more  ftapid  than  his  georgical  precepts  in  the  Works  and  Days, 
or  his  catalogue  of  divinities  }n  the  Theogony.  Yet  the  ^rofopp* 
pocia  of  Jufkice  in  the  former,  and  the  combat  pf  Gods  and  Titans 
tn  the  latter,  rife  to  CQnQderaUe  fublimity.  It  muft  be  eonfeilcdt 
that  before  the  artiAces  of  a  poet's  trade  were  dlfcovered,  the  juft 
dimenfions  of  a  plough*  or  evei)  the  fifty  daughters  of  Nereas^ 
were  moft  impractipable  themes.  But  his  brother  Bqeotim  tocdc 
all  in  good  part :  bad  yerfee,  like  black  bread|  will  eafily  go  down 
where  the  tafte  is  unpalled  by  faticty  pf  what  is  belter  $  and  indeed 
the  early  Greeks  were  fo  far  from  flighting  Hefiod^  that  they 
coined  a  filly  ftory  of  a  pQc(ii;4l  coot^ft  in  which  he  carried  the 
prize  from  Homer*. 

The  prefent  tranflatcr  has  had  two  predecefibrs  in  his  ta(k. 
Chapman,  the  firft  who  made  Hetner  English,  ptodueed  a  verfion 
alfo  of  the  Works  and  Days,  This,  like  his  Homer,  is  executed  with 
much  fire,  and  ftrength  of  language ;  but  is  obicure  and  uncouth^ 
and  not  always  faithful  to  the  fenfe.  It  Is  now  an  exceedingly  fcarce 
book.  Some  extracts  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr  Elton's 
tranllation.  Another  was  made  by  Cooke  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century.  This  is  well  known  ;  and  has  been  republifhed  in 
Anderfon's  Colledllon  of  Poets.  Cooke,  however,  \\  as  a  hero  of 
the  Dunciad  ;  and  his  tranflation  of  Hcfiod  will  not  remove  him 
from  *  that  bad  eminence.'  Mr  Elton  pelts  him  unmercifully 
throughout  hib  notej,  and  feems  a  htrk  too  felicitous  to  prove  a 
fuperiority  which  no  one  is  likely  to  qucftion.  It  i$  a  very  poor 
triumph  to  excel  a  graduated  Dunce  like  Cooke  ;  and  would  not, 
we  fear,  of  itfelf  place  the  prefent  trardlatiou  on  a  refpcctable 
footing.  It  haQ,  however,  considerable  iatriaUc  merit.  What  in- 
ducement a  man  of  Mr  Elton's  apparent  talents  and  power  of  ver- 
Cfication  can  have  had  to  fo  ungrateful  a  talk,  we  do  not  divine  ; 
nor  do  we  dare  to  flatter  hnn  with  the  hope,  that  Hefiod,  who  has 
long  been  negletied  in  Greek,  will  now  become  popular  in  Eng- 
liih.  But  a  few  extra£bs,  which  we  fliail  make,  will  evmce,  that 
Mr  Elton  is  competent  to  more  interefting  works  of  tranflation. 

No  p^ilTage  in  the  Theogony  has  been  lo  juftly  celebrated  as  the 
battle  of  the  Titans,  in  which  it  is  not  uninterefting  to  obferve 

*  th'  accefs  of  that  cekiiiai  thief '  lihiyoiU,  who  had  obvioM%  £11- 
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•d  his  imaginadon  with  it|  before  he  wrote  the  fixth  book  of  Fac 

ladife  Loft. 

'  All  on  that  day  rous'd  infinite  the  war. 
Female  and  male  ;  the  Titan  deities. 
The  gods  from  Saturn  sprung,  and  tlio&c  whom  Jove 
From  subterraneous  gloom  releasM  to  light : 
Terrible,  stronj^,  of  force  enormous ;  burst 
A  hundred  arms  from  all  tlieir  shoulders  huge  : 
From  all  their  shoulders  fifty  heads  upsprang 
O'er  limbs  of  sinewy  mould.    They  theu  array'd 
AgaliibL  the  Titans  in  fell  combat  stood, 
And  in  their  nervous  grasps  wielded  aloft 
Precipitous  roclcs.    On  th*  other  side  alert 
The  Titan  phalanx  clos'd  :  then  hands  of  strength 
Joiii'd  prowess,  and  display'd  die  woiks  of  war. 
Tremendous  then  th*immeasurable  sea 
Roar'd  ;  earth  resounded  ;  the  wide  heaven  tliroughout 
Groan'd  shattering :  from  its  base  Olympus  vast 
ReePd  to  the  violence  of  gods :  the  shock 
Of  deep  concussion  rockM  the  dark  abyss 
Remote  of  Tartarus :  the  shrilling  din 
Of  hoUow  tramplingSy  and  strong  battle  strokes^ 
And  measureless  uproar  of  wild  piursuit. 
So  they  reciprocal  their  weapons  hurPd 
Groan-scattering ;  and  the  shout  of  either  host 
Burst  in  exhorting  ardour  to  the  stars 
Of  heaven ;  with  mighty  war-cries  either  host 
Encountering  clos'd* 

Nor  longer  then  did  Jove 
Curb  his  full  power  ;  but  instant  in  his  soul 
There  grew  dilated  strength,  and  it  was  fill'd 
With  his  omnipotence.    At  once  he  loos'd 
His  whole  of  might,  and  put  trrth  all  the  god. 
The  vaulted  sky,  the  mount  Olympian,  flash'd 
With  his  continnal  presence  ;  for  he  pass'd 
Incessant  forth,  and  scattered  fires  on  fires. 
HurPd  from  his  hardy  grasp  the  lightnings  flew 
Reiterated  swift  ;  the  whirling  flash 
Cast  sacred  splendour  ;  and  the  tliunderbolt 
Fell :  roar'd  around  the  nurture-yielding  earth 
In  conflagration,  far  on  every  side. 
Th*  immensity  of  forests  crackling  blaz'd : 
Yea>  the  broad  earth  bum'd  red,  the  streams  that  mix 
Willi  ocean,  and  the  deserts  of  the  sea 
Round  and  around  the  Titan  brood  of  earth, 
Roll'd  the  hot  vapour  on  its  fiery  surge ; 
The  liquid  l^eat,  air's  pure  expanse  divine 

SoflfUs'd : 
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SufFusM  :  the  radiance  keen  of  quivering  flume 
That  shot  tVom  writhcn  li^htnin^s,  each  dim  orb> 
Strong  tliough  Uicy  were,  nuolcnible  smote. 
And  scorch'd  their  bins  ted  vision.    Through  the  Yoid 
Of  Erebus,  the  prete*rna.tural  glure 
Spread*  mingling  fire  with  darkness.   But  to  see 
With  human  eye*  and  hear  with  ear  of  man, 
Had  beeoi  as  u  midu     the  spacious  heaven* 
Hurtling  with  earth*  shockM^-<e'en  as  nether  earth 
Crash'd  from  the  centre*  and  the  wreck  of  heaven 
Fell  ruining  from  high.    So  vast  the  din* 
When,  gods  encountering  gods*  the  clang  of  arms 
Commingled,  and  the  tumult  roarM  from  heaven.  *    p.  Ill* 
This  is  very  fplendid  poetry,  and  rendered  with  extr^iordinary 
fpirit.    There  are  indeed*  In  this  poem  of  Hefiodj  feveral  deCcrip* 
tions  which  deferve  to  be  better  known. 

The  fables  of  clafTical  mythology  lofe  great  part  of  their  im- 
preirioii  upon  our  mindsi  from  the  long  acquaintance  w!;ich  we 
have  had  with  them,  and  their  trivial  or  burlefque  application. 
But  thofe  which  are  lefs  familiar*  as  fonve  in  the  Theogony*  are 
full  as  wildly  fublime  as  any  of  the  Gothic  romances  which  have 
lately  become  more  popular.  The  images  of  Day  and  Night  glid- 
ing alternately  athwart  the  brazen  portal  of  the  wall  that  encircles 
the  world,  and  of  the  murky  prlfon  in  which  the  Titans  were  pent 
up  by  Jupiter*  under  the  cuilody  of  ilrong-armed  giants*  arecon* 
ceiveo  with  a  vigorous  fancy.  Even  Cerberus*  of  whom  we  are 
ufed  to  think  as  little  worfe  than  a  vulgar  maftiff,  ihows,  in  the 
following  lineSy  a  certain  infidioufnefs  of  chara€ter^  for  which  it 
is  right  to  be  prepared. 

•  A  grisly  dog, 

Implacable,  holds  watch  bcK)re  the  gates  ; 
Of  guile  malicious.    Them  wlio  enter  there* 
With  tail  and  bended  ears  he  fawning  soothes: 
But  suffers  not  that  they  with  backward  step 
Repass  :  wlioe'er  would  issue  from  the  gates 
Of  Pluto  strong  and  stern  Persiphone, 
For  them,  with  marking  eye,  he  lurks;  on  them 
Springs  from  his  coucii,  and  pitiless  devours. '    p.  1  ]  M. 
The  Works  and  D.iys  have  been  translateii  by  Mr  Lhoa  in 
rhymed  verse.    We  do  not  think  him  altogether  so  succesc-fiil  in 
this  poem  as  in  the  Theogony  ;  but  tiie  incredible  obstinacy  of 
his  text,  may  well  be  pleaded  in  excuse.    What  is  dull,  cannor 
be  moulded  into  liveliness  ;  what  is  a'j  iurd,  c;innct  be  cloth;  d  with 
meaning.    In  brief  maxims  of  agriculture  and  domestic  econo- 
my, we  expect,  indeed,  a  good  deal  oi  aridity  j  but  the  nonsense 
▼OL.  XV.  KO.  29.  H  of 
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of  Hesiod  is  intolerable.  The  following  is  a  just  specimea  o£  the 
poet  of  Ascra  in  l)is  worst  moments. 

*  The  tvventy-nintli  to  broach  the  cask  is  best ; 
The  prudent  secret  is  to  few  confest. 

Then  yoke  thy  steers ;  thy  mules  in  harness  bindy 
And  coursers,  hoofM  with  fleetness  of  the  wind. 
Let  the  swift  ship  with  numerous  banks  of  oars 
Be  launch'd  this  day  along  the  sandy  shores. 
Yet  few  this  day  entirely  Siithful  deem ; 
Draw  on  the  fourth  thy  wine's  well-flavoured  stream  ; 
Holy  the  fourteenth  day  beyond  the  rest ; 
The  twenty-fourth  o'er  all  at  morning  best  \ 
Tew  know  the  secret  truth  :  and  worst  the  day 
When  great  the  fervour  of  the  nood-tide  ray. '   p.  196. 
Yet  there  are  oases  even  in  this  poem»  and  frequent  marks,  that 
if  Hesiod  was  prosaic^  it  was  more  from  negligence  than  coldness 
of  fancy.    He  even  rises  to  philcsophical  observation,  in  his  com- 
parison of  Emulation  and  Discord,  the  two  Strifes,  as  he  calU 
them,  which  are  of  sisterly  birth,  though  the  source  of  opposite 
efi«cts  upon  mankind.    But  this  poet,  doomed  to  be  unequal  in 
reason  as  well  as  imagery,  stoops  from  this  flight  to  those  sense* 
less  superstitions  of  which  we  have  given  an  example.    Tht  re  are 
.  some  excellent  lines  upon  Winter  ;  which  Addison,  as  Mr  Elton 
observes,  has  unjustly  ridiculed.    We  will  not  quote  them  in  the 
present  translation,  because  we  think  it  rather  wordy.   The  last 
couplet  but  one,  of  the  following  extract,  is  liable  to  the  same  ob« 
jection :  the  rest,  however,  is,  we  think,  very  elegant. 

*  When  the  green  artichoke  ascending  flow'rs  \ 
When  in  the  sultry  season's  toilsome  hours, 
Perch'd  on  a  branch  beneath  his  veiling  wings. 
With  shrill  sweet  note  Cicade  frequent  sings  % 
Then  the  plump  goat  a  savoury  food  bestows. 
The  poignant  wine  in  mellowest  flavour  flows  j 
Wanton  the  blood  tlicn  bounds  in  woman's  veins. 
But  weak  of  man  tlie  heat- enfeebled  reins  ; 

Full  on  his  brain  descends  tlie  solar  flame  ; 

Unnerves  the  languid  knees,  and  all  th*^  frame 

Exhaustive  dries  away  ; — O  then  be  thine 

The  grotto's  arcliing  gloom,  the  Byblian  wine. 

Let  kneaded  milk-cakes,  and  d.e  milk  that  flows 

Defrauded  irom  the  kid,  thy  feast  compose; 

IvCt  heifers  young  their  tciidsjr  flesh  afford, 

Ted  on  the  iorest-brousc,  and  kidlings  crown  the  board* 

With  dainty  food  so  saturate  thy  soul. 

And  drink  the  wine  dark-mantling  in  the  bowl : 

While  in  the  coolness  of  the  shade  reclined. 

Thy  face  is  tum'd  to  catch  the  breathing  wind. 
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And  feel  the  iresh'ning  brook  that  sparkling  glides 
With  living  waters  and  transparent  tides. 

To  HU  tlie  gohlet  from  the  wave  be  tliine 

Three  parts;  the  fourth  may  flow  with  brimming  wine.'  p.l79. 
There  are  a  few  instances  of  ci  ^focnve  tr.insi.itioii  which  liave 
occurred  to  us  in  this  poem.  A^^u-i  ax  ayxh  is  iiriproperly  render- 
ed Shame,  p.  H>0  ;  whereas  it  rather  ijk.i.  s,  that  diiUdonce  and 
want  of  entcrprize  which  unfits  men  froi-n  i-.r.proving  their  for- 
tune. In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  by  Ilesiod  to  ©at^o-o?,  an  active 
tlxul  courageous  spirit.  The  followir.g  lines  are  not  intelligible. 
*  In  every  compact  be  a  witness  near. 

Though  with  thy  brotlier,  Jhr  if  shall  appear 

As  done  in  mirth  ;  mistrust  aHki"  we  find 

And  foiid  cicdulity  destroy  nia.ikiiiJ. ' 
The  original  is  sufficiently  obscure  ;  but  it  seems  to  convey  an 
admonition,  rather  wary  than  generciu,  as  is  tb.e  custL^m  of  our 
Boeotian,  not  to  suffer  oiirselvos,  in  moments  of  good  Immour, 
to  make  a  bargain  even  with  our  brother,  unless  in  presence  of  a 
witness  ;  and  this  sense  is  given  by  Cooke,  whose  tiaii5i.ition  o£ 
the  passage  is  ridiculed  !)v  Mr  Elton  in  n  rote. 

Do  not,  by  mirth  betray'd,  y  our  brotlicr  trust ; 

Without  a  witness  he  may  prove  unjust.  Cooke. 
^  He  who  trusts  a  woman, '  says  the  uncivil  poet,  *  trusts  to 
thieves. '    It  is  a  strangely  affected  way  of  expri'ssing  this  dry 
sentiment,  which  Mr  Elton  has  taken,  *  The  thief  is  ambushed 
in  her  smile.  * 

There  seems  no  reason  to  discredit  the  tradition  of  antiquity, 
that  both  these  poems,  the  Theogony,  and  the  Works  and  Days, 
proceeded  from  the  same  poet.  They  resemble  each  other  in 
their  inequalities  of  style,  and  in  the  cadence  ot  their  versifica- 
tion. Perhaps,  too,  we  ought  to  believe,  tliat  such  abuse  of  the 
fair  sex  as  appears  in  each,  and  which  is  wholly  unlike  the  cour* 
teous  gallantry  of  Homer,  could  otily  proceed  from  one  and  the 
same  ungracious  pen.  However,  the  introduct  on  to  the  Theo- 
gony has  been  considered  by  many  critics  as  a  spurious  addition, 
of  an  age  much  later  than  that  of  Hesiod  5  to  which  opinion  we 
completely  assent,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  florid  language, 
as  a  certain  sweet  and  stately,  but  monotonous  cadence,  which 
characterizes  almost  all  the  Inter  Greek  poetry,  and  is  easily  dis- 
tinguishable froin  that  of  Homer  and  He>iod.  But  the  third 
poem,  attributed  to  the  bard  of  Ascra,  entitled,  *  The  Shield  of 
Hercules, '  is  of  a  very  ditrcront  char  acter  irom  either  of  the  others. 
Its  authenticity  has  been  judiciously  discussed  by  the  present  trans- 
lator, whc  objections  are  foundLU  upen  its  littie  resemblance  to 
the  gener;il  manner  of  Hesiod,  and  the  strong  marks  of  being  ser- 
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iriielj  imitated  from  the  Shield  of  Achilles.  If  any  one  should 
surmise,  that  Homer  may  hare  been  the  plagiary,  it  is  sensibly 

replied  by  Mr  £lton» 

*  Where  two  poems  are  found  to  bear  so  intimate  a  resemblance, 
as  to  preclude  the  belief  of  mere  casual  coincidence,  the  scale  of 
orij^innlity  must  doubtle^-s  preponderate  in  favour  of  tliat  which  is 
the  more  simple  in  style  and  invention.  Where  i  poem  abounds 
with  florid  figures  and  irregular  flights  of  imagination,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a  copy  of  that  poem  should  exhibit  a  ch.isie  simplicity 
of  fancy  ;  but  it  is  highly  natural,  that  an  imitator  should  tliink  to 
transcend  his  original  by  the  aid  of  meritricious  ornament ;  that  he 
should  mistake  bombast  for  sublimity,  and  attempt  to  dazzle  and 
astonisli.  Of  this  kind  of  elaborate  refinement,  a  single  instance  will 
serve  in  illustration. 

*  Both  poets  encircle  their  buckler  with  the  ocean.  Robinson 

fives  the  preference  to  the  author  of  the  fragment ;  alleging,  that 
is  description  is  decorated  with  the  utmost  beauty  of  inia|;ery,  while 
that  of  Homer  is  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  bnlHancy,  ei- 
ther of  circumstance  or  dictknu  To  the  comparatiiye  simplicity  of 
Homer  I  fully  assent ;  and  I  consider  it  also  as  demonstratmg  die 
superiority  of  his  judgment,  and  as  thereby  establishing^  beyond  dis« 
pute,  the  fact  of  his  originality. '    p.  24<. 

.  Yet  he  is  inclined  to  confider  the  incroduflory  paflage,  in  cele- 
bration of  Alcmena>  and  fome  other  paflages,  as  genuine  fragments 
of  Hefiodean  poems,  pieced  together^  as  well  as  interpolated,  by 
fome  later  hand*  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Shield  of 
Hercules,  it  is,  we  think}  a  more  pleafmg  poem  than  either  of 
Heiiod's  undifputed  productions  \  and  the  tranflator  has  had  to 
nrreftle  with  comparatively  few  difficulties  in  giving  it  an  Englifli 
drefs,  of  which  its  dilated  and  ornamental  di^ion  renders  it  eafily 
fufceptible.  The  following  lines  prcfent  a  favourable  fpecimen, 
both  of  the  original  and  the  verfion ;  they  will  recal  to  the  poeti* 
cal  reader,  feveral  paifages  of  Adam's  viGon  in  the  iith  book  of 
Paradife  Loft^  as  well  as  in  the  prototype  of  bothj  the  Shield  of 
Achilles* 

*  But  next  arose 

A  well-tower*d  city,  hy  seven  golden  gates 

Enclosed,  that  fltted  to  tlieir  lintels  hung; 

There,  men  in  dances  and  in  festive  joys 

Held  revelry.    Some  on  the  smootli-wheerd  car 

A  virgin  bride  conducted :  then  burst  forth 

Aloud  the  marriage-song  ;  and  far  and  wide 

Long  splendours  flash'd  from  many  a  quivering  torch  - 

Bonie  in  the  hands  of  slaves.    Gay  blooming  girls 

Preceded,  and  the  dancers  follow'd  blithe : 

These,  with  shrill  pipe  indenting  the  soft  lip, 

Breath'd  melody,  while  broken  echoes  thriil'd  • 
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Around  tKem  ;  to  tiie  lyre  with  flying  toodi 
Thoie  led  the  loTe-enkindlmg  dance. 

A  group 

Of  youths  was  elsewhere  imag*d,  to  the  flute 

Disporting  ;  some  in  dances  and  in  song. 
In  laughter  others.    To  the  minstrel's  flute 
So  passM  they  on  :  and  the  whole  city  scemM 
As  fiU'd  w  ith  pomps,  with  dances,  and  with  feasti* 

Others  again,  without  the  city-walls, 
Vaulted  on  steeds,  and  madden*d  for  the  goal. 
Others  as  husbandmen  ,ippear*d,  and  lir*  ke 
With  coulter  the  rich  glebe,  andgathei'd  up 
Their  tunics  neady  girded. 

Next  arose 

A  field  thick     wiUi  depth  of  core  $  where  fome 
Witii  sickle  reap'd  the  stalks,  their  spiry  heads 
Bentp  as  with  pods  weigh'd  down  of  swelling  grainy 
The  fruits  of  Ceres. 

Others  into  bands 
Gathered*  and  threw  upon  the  Crashing  floor 
The  sheaves. 

And  some  again  hard-by  were  seen 
Holding  the  vme-sickle,  who  clusters  cut 
From  we  ripe  vines,  which  from  the  vintagers 

Others  in  pails  recelvM,  or  bore  away 

In  baskets  thus  up-pil*d  the  clustered  grapes, 
Or  black,  or  pearly  white,  cut  from  dcr'p  rnnlc; 
Ot  spreading  vines,  whose  tendrils  curling  twin'd 
In  silver,  lieavy-foliag'd  :  near  Uiem  rose 
The  ranks  of  vines,  by  Vulcan*s  curious  craft 
FigurM  in  gold.    The  vines  leaf  bhaking  ciirVd 
Round  silver  props.    They  therciore  on  their  way 
Passed  jocund,  to  one  nnnstrePs  flageolet, 
]3urLiicif  d  widi  grapes  tli.vt  blackened  in  the  sun. 
Some  also  trod  the  wine-press,  and  some  quali  'd 
The  foaming  must. 

But  in  another  part 
Were  men  who  wrestled*  or  in  gynmic  fight 
Wielded  die  cxstus. 

Elsewhere  men  of  chase 
Were  taking  the  fleet  hares  $  two  keen-tooth'd  dogs 
Bounded  beside :  these  ardent  in  pursuit,  ' 
Those  vnth  like  ardour  doubling  on  their  flight. 

Next  them  were  knights,  who  painfid  effort  made 
To  win  the  prize  of  contest  and  hard  toil. 
High  o'er  the  well- compacted  chariots  hung 
The  charioteers ;  the  rapid  horses  loos*d 
At  their  full  stretchy  and  shook  the  floating  reins. 
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Rebounding  from  the  ground  with  many  a  shock 
Flew  clattering  the  firm  cars»  and  creakM  aloud 
The  naves  of  the  round  wheels.   They  therefore  ton'4 
£ndles5 ;  nor  conquest  yet  at  any  time 
Achiev'd  they,  hut  a  doubtful  strife  maintajnM. 
In  the  mid-couTse  the  prize,  a  tripod  huge, 
Wis  plac*d  in  open  sight,  insculpt  of  gold 
These  glorious  works  had  Vulcan  artful  wrought. ! 
Upon  ^'    n  ))ok,  we  are  difpokd  to  ^\ve  Mr  E  ton  credit  for 
confiderable  Ikiil  in  verfification.    Indeed,  though  his  tmnflation 
is  clofe,  fonirtiir roo  clofe  for  perfpicuity,  it  feems  at  leaft  equal 
to  the  original.    His  blank  verfe>  in  winch  he  excels  more  than  in 
the  couplet,  is  of  a  good  ftrui^ure ;  bearing  a  general^  but  not 
fervile  r 'femblance  to  ftfiltOH)  with  a  little  caft  of  fome  of  Mr 
Soorhey's  peculiarities  of  ezpreffion,  a'nd  fome  of  the  daring  ex« 
plerives  of  Cowper.     The  nofes  appear  to  be  chiefly  compiled 
from  the  various  editors  of  Hefiod  }  but  fome  of  the  extra£k8  from 
Bryant's  Mythology  might  have  been  omitted  without  injury.  If 
the  conjectures  of  that  fcholar  were  as  folid  as  they  are  ingenious* 
they  are  ftill  but  part  of  a  gre:u  fyflem  of  erudition^  and  feem  mift 
jplaced  by  way  of  illuftrating'a  fingle  poet. 


Art.  VIII.  An  Introduction  to  Physiological  and  SystematicaJ^ 
Botany,  By  James  £dward  Smittii  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  &c., 
PrcGdent  of  the  Ltnnean  Society.  8vo.  pp.  ^57.  'Second 
Edition.   Longman  &  Co.   XiondoUf  1809. 

Tt  is  not  very  long  fince  we  took  occafion  to  lay  before  our  read* 
^  crs  *  an  account  of  an  elementary  ttoati&  on  botany  by  Pro^^ 
feiTor  Willdenow,  of  Berlin,  are  now  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  a  fimilar  book,  of  home  manufa^ure ;  and,  as  we 
fincerely  think,  of  (lill  higher  pretenOons.  Its  author  is  not  mere- 
ly the  PreHdent  of  the  Linnean  Society,  as  announced  in  the  title- 
page,  but  he  is  the  pofleflbr  of  the  herbariuai,  library,  and  manu- 
fcripts  of  Linnasus  himfeif.  He  is  alfo  t)ie  author  of  the  Flora 
j5r//fi««/V^7,^perhaps  til  e  mod  complete  and  corre^  catalogue  and 
drfcription,  ever  publiihed  of  the  plants  of  any  country.  He  is^ 
befides,  the  author  or  editor  of  an  efegant  book  on  fore^  plants, 
entitled  Esfoiic  Botam^g  and  he  has  publifhed  the  fird  part  of  a 
Flora  Graca^  from'  materials  left  by  his  lamented  friend  Dr  Sib^ 
thor]H^  It  is  evi:!ent,  tliai  tlic  habits  and  experience  which  are 
tiecciTarily  implied  in  the  conipofitioH  of  fuch  works,  mult  have 
•  '    '  '  given 

— —   - 

♦  Vol.  xu  p.  73,  et  seq. 
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given  Dr  Smith  peculiar  advantages  for  the  taik  which  he  has  now 
undertaken  ;  and  u  hrn  it  is  confidcred  that  he  has  alfo,  for  feveral 
years  palt,  jltt^rnately  fillt  d  the  botanical  chair  at  Liverpool,  and  at 
the  Royal  Inilitution,  London,  and  muft  therefore  have  Itudied  the 
bed  nneans  of  conveying  popular  information  on  ti  e  fubje(fV,  it  is 
impnfllbie  not  to  feel,  that  an  elementary  treatife,  from  his  pen, 
if  executed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himfelf,  muft  prove  a  very  ac- 
ceptable prefent  to  all  lovers  of  the  fclence  ;  and  rh:it  an  elaborate 
apology  for  multiplying  inch  books,  was  f(Mnething  more  tiian  un- 
neceflary  from  fuch  a  quarter.  The  wo  k,  accordingly,  we  ob- 
ferve,  has  already  reaclnd  a  fecond  edition^  aiid  appe;»r&  to  U8  to 
iieferve  a  pretty  full  anaiyfis. 

The  firft  chapter  treats  '  of  the  diftin<Slion  between  animnts, 
vegetables  and  foflils,  and  of  the  viral  principle  cfTrntial  to  the 
two  former, '  The  author  opens  tins  trire,  but  fomewhat  peril- 
ous fuhjei^,  with  remarking,  that  *  ili  oie  who,  v/ith  a  phiiofo- 
phical  eye,  have  contemplated  the  pro  lucuons  ot  i;aturc,  have  all, 
by  common  confcnt,  divided  them  into  i/ft  ee  great  clafles,  c  died 
the  Animal,  the  Vet^etable,  and  the  Mineral  Kinj^dooi  \  *  and  that 
^  th'jfe  terms  are  Hill  in  general  ufe  ;  and  the  nioit  fujierficial  ob- 
ferver  mull  be  flruck  with  their  propriety. '  The  old  lyltematical 
writers,  no  doubt,  employed  this  threefok]  divifiouj  but  of  late 
we  have  heard  more  of  a  fourth  clafs,  propofcd,  we  believe, 
feveral  years  ogo,  by  an  acute  and  learned  Profeflbr  in  this  UnU 
verHty,  to  be  called  the  Gafeous  Kingdom ;  an  addition  which 
feems  to  be  rendered  indifpenfable  by  the  wonderful  progrefs  of 
difcovery  in  pneumatic  chemillry.  *  Superficial  obfcr  vers  we 
may  poiEbly  be  accounted  by  Dr  Smith  ;  but  we  fliould  like  to 
know  in  which  of  his  diree  great  clafles  he  would  arran^^c  thofe 
things  called  Hydrogen^  Azote  and  Carbonic  acid,  about  which 
^ells  us  fo  much  in  the  courfe  of  his  phyfiologic^jl  chapters. 

He  appears  to  be  duly  aware  of  the  wonderfully  clofe  analogy 
between  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation ;  but,  in  dating  the 
iclaims  of  the  former,  while  he  paifes  over  in  filence  the  Linoean 
^ognia»  *  Vegetabiiia,  corpora  non  fcntiei>tia, '  he  avoids  the  op« 
pofite  extreme  of  the  autthor  of  the  Phyrologia,  and  contents  himfelf 
with  this  moded  query,  <  May  not  the  ezercife  of  the  vittU  fuac* 
lions  of  plants  be  attended  with  sme  degree  of  fenfation,  however 
low,  and  some  confequent  ihare  of  happinefs  ? '  We  are  fo  far 
from  objecting  to  the  moderate  poftul^te  that  is  here  made  in  behalf 
of  vegetables,  that  we  would  anfwer,  with  our  ingenious  country^ 
man  Smellie, — that  *  lije^  without  some  degree  of  fenfation,  is  an 
incomprehenfible  idea. '  The  plapts  which  exhibit  the  greateft 
fenfibility  to  external  imprefTions,  are  tlie  Mimofa  fenfitiva  and  pa« 
^ica^  Hedyfarum  ^ransi  Oxalis  fenjitiva,  and  Smithia  fenfitiva» 
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all  of  which  have  pinnated  leaves*  An  unpreffioti'made  on  one 
of  the  leaflets  is  communicated  in  fucceflion  to  all  of  them  j  *  e- 
vincing, '  in  Dr  Smith's  opinioni  *  an  exqutfitc  trritahtlity ;  for  it 
is  in  iratn  to  attempt  any  mechanical  folution  of  the  phenomenon/ 
<  The  Hedysafum  gyrans  has  a  spontaneous  motion  in  its  leaves* 
independent  of  any  external  stimulus^  even  of  light ;  and  only  re- 
cjuiring  a  very  warm*  still  atmosphere,  to  be  performed  in  perfec- 
tion. Each  leaf  is  temate;  and  the  small  lateral  leaflets  are  fre- 
quently moving  up  and  down,  either  equally  or  by  jerks,  without 
any  uniformity  or  cooperation  among  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to 
guess  at  the  purpose  which  tliis  singular  action  is  designed  to  answer 
to  the  plant  itself :  its  effect  on  a  rational  beholder  cannot  be  indif- 
ferent. * 

Like  all  his  prcdeccflbrs,  Dr  Smith  finds  it  exceedingly  difRcuIt 
to  lay  down  a  fatisfa6lory  criterion  between  animal  and  vegetable 
life.    He  is  extremtly  delighted,  however,  with  a  remark  of  M, 
Mirbel,  *  which  wc  fhall  lay  before  our  rctidcrs,  becaufe  the  Doc- 
tor has  declared  that  it  exhibits  a  criterion  to  which  he  lias  in  vain 
fought  any  exception.    *  Plants  alone,'  fays  M.  Mirbel,  *  h.ive  a 
power  of  deriving  nouridiment,  though  not  indeed  exclufively, 
from  snargamc  mzttcT — mere  earths,  faltsorairsi  fubftances  cer- 
tainly incapable  of  ferving  as  food  for  any  animals,  the  latter  only 
feeding  on  what  is  or  has  been  organized  matter,  either  of  a  vc^ 
gctable  or  animal  nature :  fo  that  it  fhould  feem  to  be  the  office 
of  vegetable  life  alonci  to  transform  dead  matter  into  organized 
living  bodies.'    We  are  not  fure  but  the  vulgar  and  well-known 
fa6i,  of  gold-fifhesy  leeches,  and  fome  other  animals,  continuing 
lively  and  vigorous  for  great  lengths  of  time,  when  confined  in 
j  irs  fhlcd  with  pure  fpring  water,  is  fufhcient  to  invalidate  M. 
Mirbei's  hypotheils  y  for  thefe  animals  feem  to  poiTcfs  the  power  of 
deriving  nouridiment  from  inorganic  matter.    But,  fuppoling  M. 
Mirbel  perfectly  accurate>  wc  are  certainly  far  from  regarding  this 
as  a  teft  of  eafy  application.    It  is  evidently  aiTumed,  that  we  arc 
always  able  to  diftinguiih  between  the  pabulum  arifing  from  the 
decompofition  of  organic,  and  that  arifing  from  inorganic  matter* 
But  this  will,  in  very  many  cafes,  be  found  no  ea(y  talk ;  and, 
indeed,  will  generally  be  quite  impradlicable  when  the  pabulum 
prcTenrs  itfelf  in  the  gafcous  form  ;  and  the  infufory  animalcula 
(if  they  be  admitted  to  rank  as  animals)  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed 
capable  of  receiving  aliment  in  any  other  form.    Further,  if  plants 
alone  have  the  power  of  deriving  nourifhment  from  i>orgamc  mat- 
ter, *  mere  earths,  falts  and  airs, '  it  is  rather  puzzling  that  thofe 
airs  and  salts  which  have  been  coniidered  as  conftituting  the  prin- 
cipal 
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cipal  food  of  plantS)  (hould  in  reality  arife  chieflv  from  the  de- 
compotition  of  organic  matters.  We  doubt  much  whether  M* 
MirbePs  conclufion,  that  it  is  the  office  of  vegetable  life  exclufive- 
Ijr  to  transform  dead  matter  into  organized,  be  more  admiflible : 
for  we  have  always  confidered  it  as  more  than  probable,  that  the 
numerous  tribes  of  corals  mud  derive  the  means  of  forming  their 
Itemus  and  branches  (which  in  the  tropical  fcas  are  of  great  fize, 
and,  confidering  the  minutenefs  of  the  polypi,  of  a  maf^nitude  zU 
moft  incredible)  entirely  from  the  calcareous  matter  held  in  folu* 
tion  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  and  we  think  no  one  will  did 
pute,  that  the  quantity  of  lime  found  diiTolved  in  the  fea,  can 
proceed  only  from  the  conftant  abrafion  and  decompofition  of  the 
great  chains  of  *  inorganic  *  calcareous  rocks  along  which  it  in- 
eeflantly  wafhes  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe. 

We  did  expe£^  that  the  great  proportional  abundance  of  nitro- 
gen or  azote  m  animal  fubftanjces»  would  be  fixed  on  as  one  mean 
of  diftin£lion.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  this  fa(5>,  though  not 
dire£lly  ftated,  is  indir«£lly  alluded  to  ;  and  is  in  reality  £e  teft 
to  which  the  pra£(ical  naturalift  is  ultimately  referred,  *  The 
fimple  expedient  of  htmittg^ '  fays  Dr  Smith,  *  will  decide  the 
queftlon.  The  fmell  of  a  burnt  bone,  coralltoe,  or  other  animal 
fubftance,  is  fo  peculiar,  that  it  can  never  be  miilaken,  nor  does 
any  known  vegetable  give  out  the  fame  odour.  *  (p.  6.)  This  ex-* 
pedient  of  burning  is,  it  mull  be  confefied,  a  very  compendious 
method  of  folvlng  a  difficult  problem.  In  a  fcientinc  book,  how- 
ever, it  might  have  been  explained,  that  the  '  peculiar'  fmell 
here  alluded  to,  is  principally  that  of  ammonia  or  volatile  alkali; 
and  that  this  ammonia  is  fuddenly  generated  by  the  azote  (which, 
as  already  noticed,  is  abundant  in  all  animal  fubflances)  being 
here  prefented  to  hydrogen  in  a  nafcent  ftate.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  remembered,  that  fome  vegetable  produ^ls,  fuch  as  the  j^lutea 
of  wheat,  caoutchouc,  and  the  juice  of  the  papaw-tree,  give  out, 
in  burning,  nearly  the  fame  peculiar  fmell  afforded  by  animal  mat- 
U  r.  *  Of  all  the  products  of  the  vegetable  fyiUin, '  Liys  Mr 
Murray,  *  '  the  juice  of  the  Carica  papaya  is  the  one  which  ap- 
proaches mod  nciiriy  to  animal  matter  ;  and  it  ni\-^^  ;.uleed  be 
leg^idi.^  a.  d  \ariefy  of-it,  if  its  origin  wpre  not  known.  Ex- 
pofed  on  burning  fuel  it  diaulcs  a  "Very  fetid  ammoiiirical  odour, 
as  ainm.;!  fubltanccs  do.* 

In  the  fuccecdiniT  chapter,  we  have  a  *  definition  of  natural 
Liltory,  and  par:u;u]  ^rly  of  bcKjuv,'  r^nd  then  (ome  remarks  on 
the  *  general  texirr  ■  ut  pKmis.  '    l>jtany  is  divided  into  three  - 
branches  :  *  lil,  Tiic  phyfioio^y  of  plants,  or  a  kuuwiedge  of  the 
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ftm^ttre  and  fun£^ions  of  their  difierent  psns :  2dly,  The  Tyfte- 
matic  arrangement  and  denomination  of  their  fpveral  kinds :  anc^^ 
3dly,  Their  economical  and  medical  properties/  The  tabular 
and  cellular  texture  of  vegetables  ts  illuftrated  by  a  pUte  copied 
from  Mirbel's  Treatife  already  mentioned  \  the  nguref^  in  which, 
we  agree  with  the  Do^or  in  regarding  as  incomparably  more  ac- 
curate than  the  microfcopic  delineations  of  Grew  or  Malpighi. 

We  now  enter  on  a  general  wew  of  the  vegetable  body,  be;^ in- 
ning at  the  external  part,  and  proceeding  inwards.  Chapter  third, 
therefore,  treats  *  or  the  cuticle  or  epiderntis. '  The  term  cuticle^ 
the  author  feems  to  confider  as  having  been  borrowed  by  the  ana- 
tomifl  from  the  botanift  :  we  (hould  rather  fufpe£l  the  plagiarifm 
to  ly  e  the  other  way.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  cuticle  covers 
every  part  of  the  plant :  it  is  nearly  anf  incorruptible  fubftancr  :  it 
is  probably  deUitute  of  the  vital  principle :  it  is  porous  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree  in  diflFerent  plants :  it  is  colourlefs  :  it  is  often  cloth- 
ed with  a  fort  of  wool  or  hair;  and  it  guards  the  plant  againft  the 
uiidu'  ac^Hon  of  the  atmofphere.  The  analogy  between  the  ani- 
mal and  the  v^^etable  cuticlt;  is  particularly  innfted  on.  *  In  the 
former,  it  varies  in  ihicknefs  from  the  exquifitely  delicate  film 
^\'l.icli  covers  the  eye,  to  the  hard  fkiii  oi"  t!  e  hand  t^r  foot,  or  the 
far  co.^rfer  covering  of  a  tortoifc  or  rhir.oceros  ;  in  the  hut^T,  if  is 
equally  dflic-ite  on  ti:e  parts  ol  a  flower,  and  fc  ^rcely  Icf^  h  ird  on 
the  leaves  oi  the  pc.irly  .lIoc,  or  coarfc  on  tf  e  trunk  of  a  plane- 
tree.  ** — *  It  forms  ia  the  vej^etablc,  as  well  ab  the  animal,  a  fine 
hut  effontLil  barrier  between  life  and  deflru^lion.  * 

Belotv  the  cuticle,  we  find  *  the  cellular  integument,  *  the  tissu 
herbace  of  Mirbcl,  fo  named  from  its  green  colour.  It  is  fo  far 
analagous  to  the  rete  mttcosum  ui  anatomift s,  that  it  is  in  general 
the  feat  of  colour.  But  the  analo^^y  cui  be  traced  no  farther; 
for,  in  the  cellular  integument,  *  the  principal  changes  operated 
upon  the  juices  of  plants  by  light  and  air,  and  the  confequent  ela- 
boration of  all  their  peculiar  fecretions,  take  place. '  Though  this 
org^n  is  of  fuch  importance  in  the  vegetable  ecenomy,  little  atten- 
tion li?.s  been  paid  to  it  till  of  late.  Indeed,  we  recoiledf  to  have 
been  laught,  that  it  was  probably  only  of  fome  ufe  in  maintaining 
the  fucculence  of  the  parts  within  ! — We  now  get  on  to  '  the 
hark,  *  Along  with  M.  ISIirbel  and  many  botanills,  we  have  been 
accuilomed  to  Ipeak  of  the  cuticle  and  the  ccliul.ir  inte[:ument  as 
foiming  p<irts  of  the  bark  ^  and  what  Dr  Smith  here  emphatically 
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difiinguiflics  as  *  //vr- b.irk,*  we  have  been  in  tl^.c  hahit  of  d'^no- 
minating  its  cortical  layers.  We  uienuon  thef^^  thi^^^T<?  merely  ra' 
avoid  ambiguity  :  we  make  no  tloubt,  that  tiu-  epidermis  and  the 
cellular  tiffue  are  both  dif\in£l  original  parts,  independent  of  the 
tark,  and  are  therciorc  properly  feparatcd  in  treating  of  them. 
As  examples  of  very  thick  and  of  tr.in  barks,  the  well  known 
roots,  carrots  and  turnips,  are  fpecified.  *  In  fome  roots  tlie  bark, 
though  only  of  annual  duration,  is  very  thick,  as  in  the  carrot,  the 
red  part  of  which  is  all  harJ,:.  fn  ti  e  turnip  it  is  much  tliinner," 
though  equally  diftin(fl  from  the  wood  Or  bodv  of  the  root.  *  We 
certainly  make  no  obje6lion  to  familiir  illullrations  ;  nn  1  ihnuld 
have  thought  the  carrot  a  good  example  of  a  fufiform  root,  and 
the  turnip  of  a  tuberous  one  eit  in  a  point.  But  we  f  \\\k  it 
muft  found  rather  paradoxical  to  a  beginner,  to  hear  of  the  bark 
of  a  carrot,  and  ihe  xi^ood  of  a  turnip.  The  innermoll  l  \yer  of 
bark  is  the  Ubci  f — and  here  only  do  its  vital  operations  go  on  :  h.erct 
according  to  Dr  Smith,  are  chiefly  perfecSked  the  peculiar  produces 
cf  the  plant,  as  gum,  refin,  tannin,  cinchonin,  and  others.  When 
mentioning  the  powers  poflVfled  by  the  bark,  of  renovating  itfelF, 
and  of  clofing  up  woijnds  made  in  it,  Dr  Smith  takes  occafion  to 
pay  a  high  compliment  to  the  late  Mr  Forfyth  of  Keiifington  Gar- 
denS)  whofe  experiments  on  decayed  fruit-trees  paiied  under  hi$ 
*  pwa  actual  obfervation,  *  and  whofe  difcoveries,  we  may  add^ 
were  rewarded  with  abundant  liberality  by  the  Briti(h  Parltament. 

The  next  chapter  treats  *  of  the  wood. '  We  lhall  here  only- 
ebferve,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  wood,  that  Dr  Smith  totally 
Veje£ts  Linnxu8*$  notion,  that  a  new  lay^r  is  fecretcd  annually 
from  the  pith  \  and  agrees  with  Du  Hamel  and  the  late  Dr  Hope, 
in  confidering  it  as  a  depolition  from  the  liben  We  ihall  add,  in 
one  fliort  fentencei  the  detail  of  the  experiment  made  by  Dr  Hope, 
both  becaufe  we  confider  it  as  conclufive,  and  becaufe  we  believe 
it  will  be  new  to  many  who,  of  late  years,  haye  itudied  botany  in 
the  gardens  over  which  he  preitded*  It  was  made  on  a  branch  of 
willow  tree  four  years  old. 

'  The  bark  was  carefully  cut  through  longitudinally  on  one  sid^ 
for  the  length  of  several  inches  ;  so  that  it  might  be  slipped  aside 
Irom  the  wood  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  tylinder^  die  two  ends  being 
undisturbed.  The  edges  of  the  bark  were  then  iniited  as  carefully 
as  possible,  the  wood  covered  from  the  air,  and  tlie  whole  bound  up 
to  secure  it  from  external  injury.  After  a  few  years,  the  branch  was 
cut  through  transversely.  The  cyliuLicr  of  bark  \v:is  ioiuid  lined 
with  layers  of  new  wood;  whose  number,  added  to  tli^se  in  the  wood 
from  ^v),lch  it  liad  been  stripped,  made  un  the  number  of  rings  in 
the  branch  above  and  below  the  experiment.  * 

'  Chip.  7.  IS  occupied  with  *  the  n>edu!la  or  pith.  *  Linnxus  a- 
fcribed  the  moil  important  functions  to  this  part,  regarding  it  as 
*   *      .  the 
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tbe  feat  of  life»  and  the  fource  of  vegetation.  Do  Hamelj  on  the 
contrary,  conlidered  it  only  as  an  unimportant  cellular  fubftance  \ 
and  moft  botanifts  have  not  fuppofed  it  to  be  otherwife  ufefol  than 
in  matntaiiung  a  proper  degree  of  moifture  in  the  plant.  Dr  Smith 
profefles  to  hold  a  middle  opinion  between  thefe  extremes ;  but  he 
evidently  inclines  to  that  of  Linnaeus,  and  fpeaks  of  it  as  *  a  refer<» 
voir  of  vital  energy. ' 

In  chapter  8.  we  have  an  account  of  the  '  sap-vessels*  and 
course  of  the  sap^  with  Mr  Knight's  theory  of  vegetation.*  By 
^  Mr  Knight's  theory  of  vegetation, '  is  here  to  be  understood  only 
ids  doctrine  concerning  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  and  the  vascular 
system  of  plants.  The  sap  is  evidently  to  be  considered  as  the  blood 
of  the  plant.  But  much  difficulty  has  been  found  in  ascertaining  in 
what  vessels  it  flows.  Malpighi,  Grew,  and  Duhamel,  supposed  that 
it  was  conveyed  by  the  woody  fibres ;  overlooking  the  insuperable 
objection  that  no  perforations  are  discernible  in  them.  Dr  Darwin 
first  suggested  that  the  longitudinal  tubes,  which  had  hitherto  been 
considered  as  air-vessels,  might  in  reality  be  vegetable  absorb- 
ents. In  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  of  a  tree,  these  tubes  run 
along  the  alburnum,  and  thence  are  sometimes  called  alburnous 
vessels.  Near  the  extremities  or  twigs,  they  are  accompanied  by 
a  spiral  coat  or  line,  and  Tanu;e  themselves,  round  the  centre  or 
pith.  They  have  likewise  this  structure  and  siiu.tiiyii  m  herba- 
ceous plants.  Mr  Kni^^lit  h.is  tliercfore  termed  "liem  central  vcS" 
sels.    Dr  Smith  pives  tlie  simple  name  ut  sap-visscLs  to  both  kinds. 

Darwin  demonstrated  tlicir  use  by  expennu  nt  He  placed  leafy 
twigs  of  the  fig-tree  in  decoctions  of  madder  and  logwood  ;  and 
on  dissecting  them  a  few  hours  afterwards,  he  found  that  the 
coloured  liquid  had  ascended  by  the  central  vessels,  and  formed 
circles  of  red  dots  around  the  pith.  Mr  Knii^ht  having  employed 
a  iiner  and  more  penetrating  dye,  (an  infusion  in  water  of  the 
skins  of  a  very  black  sort  of  grape),  was  able  to  trace  it,  in  cut- 
tings of  apple-tree  and  horse-chesnut,  into  the  leaf  itself. 

The  fluids,  therefore,  destined  to  nourish  a  plant,  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  root,  and  having  become  sap,  arc  carried  up  into 
the  leaves  by  the  alburnous  and  central  vessels ;  a  particular  set 
of  central  vessels,  appropriated  to  each  leaf,  branching  off,  a  few 
inches  below  the  leaf  to  which  they  belongs  frpm  the  main  chan- 
nels that  pass  along  the  alburnum. 

In  the  leaves,  the  sap  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  three 
powerful  agents,  light,  air,  and  moisture,  by  which  various  changes 
are  etFected,  or  new  secretions  formed.  These  secretions  not  only 
endow  the  leaf  itself  with  peculi;ir  flavours  and  qualities,  but  are 
returned,  as  Mr  Knight  has  shown,  by  another  set  of  vessels,  into 
the  new  layer  of  bark,  which  they  enable  in  its  turn  to  secrete 
*  matter  for  a  new  layer  of  alburnum  tiie  ensuing  year. 

We 
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We  put  the  highest  value  on  Mr  Knight's  account  of  the  $traCi- 
tare  of  vegetables  \  but  we  cannot  join  our  author  in  praising 
him  for  *  the  perspicumts  mode  in  which  he  treats  the  subject 
throughout.'  (p*  51.)  On  the  contrary)  we  think  there  is  some- 
times a  confusion  in  his  statements,  which  would  baffle  almost 
any  other  reader  than  the  President  of  tlie  Linnean  Society. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  add,  that  Mr  Knight  has  more  lately 
^Phil.  Trans.  1808)  published  accounts  of  further  experiments, 
m  which  the  sap  continued  to  How,  ahhough  the  central  Tesseis 
were  cut  across.  He  now  concludes,  thereiForei  that  the  sap  rises 
through  the  cellular  substance  of  the  alburnum,  being  propelled 
by  the  alternate  contractions  and  expansions  of  this  spongy  sub* 
stance.  Dr  Smith  takes  no  notice  of  this  new  doctrine^even  in 
his  second  edition,  although  published  in  1809. 

Chap.  9.  is  of  *  the  sap,  and  of  the  insensible  perspiration  of 
plants.'  Dr  Smith  accounts  for  the  rapid  flowing  of  the  sap  in 
spring,  on  the  Brunonian  principle  of  an  accumulation  of  exc^ 
tabiiity,  or  irritability,  during  the  cold  of  winter. 

Chap.  10.  treats  of  *  the  secreted  fluids  of  plants;  of  grafting; 
and  of  the  heat  of  the  vegetable  body. '  Here  we  are  presented 
with  an  account  of  gum,  resiui  essentbl  oil,  and  sugar;,  the  bit- 
ter>  the  acid,  and  the  alkaline  secretion.  Dr  Smith,  very  candidly 
and  properly,  acknowledges  his  inability  to  tell  hcfm  tiiose  very 
diiFerent  substances  are  elaborated  by  plants.  The  late  discoveries 
in  galvanism,  and  especially  the  experiments  of  Mr  Davy»  render 
it  not  improbable  that  their  production  may  depend  on  the  action 
of  diflTerent  sorts  of  electricity. 

In  regard  to  the  secretion  of  flinty  earth,  we  are  told  that 
*  a  substance  is  found  in  the  hollow  stem  of  the  bamboo.  ( Arundo 
bambos  of  Linn^us)  called  tabaxir  or  tabasheer^  which  is  sup- 
posed in  the  East  Indies  to  be  endowed  with  extraordinary  virtues. 
Some  of  it  sent  to  England  underwent  a  chemical  examination, 
and  proved  as  nearly  as  possible  pure  flint*  *  It  might  have  been 
added,  however,  that  the  French  chemists,  Fourcroy  and  Vau« 
queltn,  found,  in  their  analysis  of  tabasheer,  a  considerable  alloy 
of  lime.  *  How  great  is  the  contrast,  *  Dr  Smith  exclaims,  *  be- 
tween this  production,  if  it  be  a  secretion  of  the  tender  vegetable 
frame,  and  those  exhalations  which  constitute  the  perfume  of 
flowers  !  One  is  among  the  most  permanent  substances  in  nature, 
an  ingredient  in  the  primeval  mountains  of  the  globe )  the  otlier^ 
the  invisible,  untangible  breath  of  a  moment !  *" 

After  a  word  or  two  on  the  odours  of  plants,  and  on  the  oper- 
ations of  grajiing  and  iuoculatingy  tlie  Doctor  then  passes  to  the  cu- 
riuus  and  but  little  understood  sui^jt^ct  of  ihe  production  ot  hear  by 
V  -^ctables  j  and,  in  illustration  ol  this,  he  gives  an  .  l  Otjnni  of  ail 
hiis  yet  bccu  ub^crved  co.ictniirig  the  cxtr*:oi\iiii«}y  cvclu- 
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tion  of  caloric  from  the  opening  sheath  of  the  white-veined  variety 
of  the  Arum  maculatum.  The  fact  was  first  noticed  by  Lamarck 
in  his  Flore  Frangohey  and  was  afterwards  more  particularly 
attended  to  by  Sennebier  of  Geneva,  who  ascertained  that  the 
•lieat  began  when  the  slienth  was  about  to  open,  and  the  cylmdricaf 
body  within  jusr  peeping  forth.  '  It  continued  for  seven  or  eight 
hv)urs,  the  greatest  degree  ot  heat  being  22°  of  Reaumur  (Si** 
Fahr.),  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  that  time  being  between  H* 
and  I"!**  (65**  or  OG"*  Fahr.)  It  maybe  proper  to  remark,  that 
fileiinebier  himself  does  not  admit  that  vegetables  possess  a  powcrf 
f mi  generis  y  of  generating  caloric;  but  endeavours  to  accoui^t  lor 
ihe  heat  of  tlie  arum  on  chemical  principles. 

In  chap.  ri.  tlie  *  process  of  vegetation^ '  and  *  the  use  of  the 
cotyledons,'  are  described.  The  *  process  of  vegetation  '  is  de- 
spatched in  three  short  pages  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
cotyledons,  the  opinion  of  Sa assure  is  adopted,  and  a  quotation 
to  the  same  purpose  is  borrowed  from  the  4th  volume  of  Dt 
TIiomson*s  Cheniibfry. 

At  length,  at  the  J  2th  chapter,  we  arrive  at;  the  beginning  of 
the  jwrr/ictt/ar  description  of  a  complete  plants  which,  with  the 
accompanying  explanations,  we  think  quite  unexceptionable.  We 
are  first  made  acquainted  with  *  the  root,  and  its  different  kinds.' 
The  fibrous,  tlie  creeping,  t!ie  spindle-shaped,  the  abrupt, 
tuberous,  the  bulbous,  and  the  jointed  or  granulated  root,  are  $e« 
verally  described,  and  illustrated  ;  not  merely  by  very  neat  out- 
lines  or  sketches  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  but  by  references  Uf 
one  or  more  plates  in  popular  botanical  publications. 

As  an  instance  of  radix  prccnwrsa^  or  abrupt  root,  Scabiosa  suc- 
asa,  orDevirs  bit  Scabious,  is  mentioned;  and  old  Geralde  i$ 
quoted.  *  The  great  part  of  the  root  seerneth  to  be  bitten  awaf : 
old  fantasticke  charmers  report,  that  the  divel  did  bile  it  for  envie» 
because  it  is  an  herbe  that  hath  so  many  good  vertues,  and  is  so 
beneficial  to  mankinde. '  And  the  Doctc^r  facetiously  adds,  that 
*  the  malice  of  the  devil  has  unl  appily  been  so  successful,  that 
no  virtues  can  now  be  found  in  tlie  remainder  of  the  root  or 
herb.  *  Under  the  division  Madtx  tuberomt  or  knobbed  root,  we 
find  some  curious  remarks  on  the  Orchideae,  and  particukirljr  on 
the  difficulty  with  which  they  are  made  to  suffer  transplanting^ 
While  the  plant  is  flowering,  the  bulb  (which  is  a  true  subterrar 
n^an  bud)  for  the  next  year  is  coming  forward*  If  this  be  allow* 
ed  to  throw  out  radicles,  the  plant  will  not  (according  to  our  an* 
thor)  bear  removing :  but  if  the  proper  time  be  hity  and  the 
whole  be  moved  before  the  grov/th  of  the  new  bulb  have  comw 
menced,  success  generally  attends  the  operation.  *  Saryrium  aU 
bidum,'  we  are  told,  p«  111,  '  having  many  p.irs  of  roots,  the 
growth  of  8om«  of  which  is  always  going  on,  has  hitheirto  not 
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been  found  to  survive  transpLuUation  at  ail.  *  This  Is  a  mistake, 
tI).ou^h  lu  k'iy  not  an  important  one.  We  have  known  tlilForenc 
instances  uf  transplanted  specimens  of  Satyrium  albidum  surviv- 
ing their  rc  novai,  and  coming  into  flower  the  next  season.  In 
ono  of  tht  se  instances,  t!ie  plants  were  brought  from  a  vtry  con- 
siderabie  disiancc,  r.>  the  neighbourhood  of  Forfar,  by  Mr  George 
DoD,  (a  vtry  skilful  pr  ictical  botanist  of  that  town)  *,  and  no  par- 
ticular attenti'  n  was  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bulbs  at  the  tune  of 
removal,  care  only  heinp-  taken  to  raise  along  with  them  a  ball  of 
earth,  to  pack  them  up  so  as  to  preserve  this  unbroken,  and  to 
commit  thcr-  rh?  ground  still  included  in  a  mass  of  their  na- 
tive soil.  We  may  add,  that  Satyrium  albidum  may  be  seen  in 
flower  every  sunnner  at  the  Earl  of  Kiimours  garden  at  Dupplin, 
and  that  these  cultivated  specimens  are  generally  twice  the  size 
of  nitive  ones.  It  has  also  flowered  for  these  last  three  or  four 
years  in  rh*^  Etiinburc^^h  Botanic  Garden,  after  having  been  trans- 
ferrrd  from  us  n  itive  Imbitat  at  a  distance.  It  i^^,  howtver,  true, 
that  this  species  is  more  liable  to  fail  in  a  gardeu  than  vihde^ 
or  even  S.  rcpcns. 

In  the  concluding  observations  on  roots,  we  find  a  slight  allu- 
sion to  a  fact,  communicated  to  the  author  by  the  late  Dr  Walker 
of  Sdinburgh,  concerning  a  tree  growing  on  the  ruinous  wall  of 
die  monastery  of  New  Abbey  in  Galloway.  This  sagacious  plants 
experiencing  a  deficiency  of  nourishment^  stopped  its  growth  up* 
wards  for  some  seasons,  and  sent  down  a  number  of  strong  fibres 
from  the  top  of  the  wally  which  was  ten  feet  high,  to  the  ground; 
When  these  new  roots  were  fairly  fixed  in  the  earthy  the  tree  once 
more  Increased  upwards*  This  statement  is  now  published,  in 
Dr  Walker's  own  words,  in  Lord  Woodhouselee's  Memoirs  o€ 
Lord  Karnes  ;  *  nnd  we  may  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that 
although  Dr  Walker  adduces  this  fact  in  proof  of  the  perceptivi^ 
of  plants,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr  Smith  in  thinkings 
that  there  is  no  occasion  to  suppose  that  the  tree  had  any  inform- 
ation of  the  store  of  food  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall ;  but  that  it 
b  more  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  '  vital  powers  of  the  tree 
not  being  adequate,  from  scanty  nourishment)  to  the  usual  annual 
degree  of  increase  in  the  branches,  were  accumulated  in  the 
rooty  which  therefore  was  excited  to  an  extraordinary  exertion  in 
its  own  natttfal  direction  downwards.'    (p.  114.) 

The  next  two  chapters  treat  of '  the  stems  and  stalks  of  plants, ' 
and  *  of  their  buds. '  Dr  Smith  agrees  with  Mr  Knight  in  con- 
sidering the  propagation  of  plants  by  buddingi  as  merely  a  pro- 
longation 


*  Appendix  to  \'ol.  II.  p.  35.  Dr  Smith  mentions  the  tree  to  be 
an  ash :  Dr  Wiilker  speaks  of  it  as  a  sycamore,  or  phtnc-trec  of 
Scodaad. 
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longation  or  extension  of  the  parent  individual,  and  in  thir.king 
that  these  scions  possess  only  a  deriv.itive  or  symputln  tic  exist- 
ence. The  loss  of  some  of  the  best  cyder  apples  in  En  jhmJ  is 
thus  to  be  accounted  for.  Propagation  by  seeds  is  tlierotore  the 
only  true  reproduction  of  plants.  In  the  bud,  the  vital  power  is 
dormant,  and  its  excitability  is  accumulated.  Buds  contain  ci- 
ther leaves  or  flowers.  *  Different  causes,  depending  on  the  soil 
or  situation,  seem  in  one  case  to  generate  ieai-buds,  in  another 
flower-buds.  Thus,  the  Solandra  graudiflora,  a  Jamaica  shrub, 
was  for  a  number  of  years  cultivated  in  the  English  stoves,  and 
propagated  extensively  by  cuttings,  each  plant  growing  many  feet 
in  length  every  season,  from  abundance  of  moisture  and  nourish- 
ment, without  showing  any  signs  of  fructification.  At  length  a 
pot  of  the  Solandra  was  accidentally  left  without  water  in  the  dry 
stove  at  Kew  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  unintentional  neglect, 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  its  branches  was  greatly  checked,  and  a 
flower  came  forth  at  the  extremity  of  each.  Bv  a  similar  mode 
of  treatmenti  the  same  eficct  has  since  frequently  been  produced, ' 
p.  14.]. 

The  next  discussion  is  upon  leaves,  and  their  *  functions,' 
and  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  most  learned  of  the  whole 
hoolc.  Leaves  nrc  stated,  first,  to  be  organs  of  Insensible  per- 
spiration. Leaves  are  organs  also  of  sensible  perspiration,  which 
is  sometimes  watery  ;  sometimes  saccharine,  forming  a  sort  of 
lioney-dew;  and  in  other  instances,  glutinous  and  resiiKiiis.  Bon- 
net's remarks  on  tiie  absorbing  power  of  leaves  are  minutely  de» 
tailed,  from  his  Recherches  sur  Vtisage  des  Fetdlles, 

The  curious  economy  of  different  fpecies  of  Sarracenia,  and  of 
the  Nepenthes  didiliatoria,  the  hollow  leaves  of  which  always 
contain  a  quantity  of  water,  is  here  noticed ;  and  the  author  thinks 
he  has  dlfcovered  the  purpofe  of  nature  in  thefe  contrivances.  la 
the  Botanic  garden  at  Liverpool^  a  fpecies  of  fphex  or  of  ichneumon 
(the  Do6tor  is  not  fure  which)  was  obfcrved  dragging  along  large 
flies,  and  forcing  them  under  the  lid  of  the  tubular  leaves  of  the 
Sarracenia  aduncum.    The  leaves  of  this  fpecies,  he  obferres*  are 
fo  conftrudled  as  nearly  to  exclude  rain  ;  and  the  liquid  contained 
in  them  mufl  therefore*  he  thinks,  be  fecreted  from  the  bafe  of 
the  leaf.    All  the  leaves,  on  being  examined,  were  found  cram? 
med  with  dead,  or  drowning  flies*   *  Probably, '  it  is  added* '  the 
air  evolved  by  thefe  dead  flies  may  be  beneficial  to  vegetation  ;  * 
while  the  infe£l  of  prey  *  unqueftionably  ftores  them  up  for  the 
food  of  itfelf  or  its  progeny,  probably  depofiting  its  eggs  in  their 
carcafes.     '  Thus, '  it  is  concluded,  '  a  double  purpofe  is  an*  . 
fwered ;  nor  is  it  the  leaft  curious  circumftance  of  the  wholQ, 
that  an  European  infe£l  fhould  And  out  an  American  plant  in  a 
hot  houfej  in  order  to  fulEl  that  purpofe ! '   We  (houid  certainly 
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jotn  the  Prefident  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  exprefling  our  admir* 
Moh  of  this  European  infed^'s  botanical  intelligence,  did  we  not 
conceive  that  he  has  in  fome  meafure  deceived  himfelf  on  the  fub* 
je£^«  If  the  liquid  be  a  fecretion  from  the  bafe  of  the  leaf,  (a  fa^ 
whtchi  we  think,  raieht  ealily  be  afcertained  in  a  bot-houfe»  where 
water  might  be  fupplicd  to  the  root  onljr),  it  is  probable  that  this 
fecretion  may  have  fome  quality  attra£btve  to  flics  \  and  nothing  is 
more  likely  than  that  they  (hould  periih  in  fuch  a  liquid,  as  it 
would  probably  poifefs  fome  vtfcidity.  As  to  the  dory  of  the  fphex 
jor  ichneumon  dragging  along  its  captive  flies,  and  making  a  dun- 

§eon  of  the  hollow  leaves,  it  refts  upon  the  authority  of  *  one  of 
.  \ic  gardenersi'  whofe  imagination  may  have  greatly  aflifled  his 
memory  in  pi£fcttring  out  the  infe^'s  operations.  The  economy  of 
Nepenthes  is  thus  defcribed. 
'  Each  leaf  of  this  plant  terminates  in  a  sort  of  close  dmt  tube,  like 
a  tankard,  holding  an  ounce  or  two  of  water»  certainly  secreted  through 
ihe  footstalk  of  me  leaf,  whose  spiral-coated  vessels  are  uncommomy 
large  and  numerOiiS.  The  lid  of  this  tube  either  opens  spontaneous* 
ly,  or  is  easily  lifted  lip  by  insects  and  small  worms,  who  are  suppos- 
ed to  resort  to  these  leaves  in  search  of  a  piirer  beverage  than  the 
surrounding  swamps  afford.  Rumphius,  who  has  descnbed  and  fi« 
*^ared  the  plant,  says,  "  various  little  worms  and  insects  crawl  into 
the  orifice,  and  die  in  the  tube,  except  a  certain  small  squilla  or 
«hrimp,  with  a  protuberant  back,  sometimes  met  with,  which  lives 
there.  **  I  have  no  doubt  (Dr  Smith  adds)  that  this  shrimp  feeds 
jon  the  other  insects  and  worms,  and  tliat  the  same  purposes  are  anp 
swered  in  this  instance  as  in  the  Sarraceniae.  * 

We  next  find  a  general  account  of  the  eflFe£ts  of  air  and  light 
.upon  vegetables.  The  obfervations  of  Grew,  Malpighi,  Hales,  nnd 
Bonnet,  are  feverally  detailed.  Dr  Prieftley  was  the  firlt  who 
obferved  that  plants  effected  a  change  on  common  air:  he  found 
that  they  abforbed  fixed  air  (carbonic  acid  gas),  and  gave  out  pure 
air  (oxygen  gas).  Dr  Smith  inform  us,  that  Dr  Prieftley  found 
*  the  cc^erva*  to  be  very  powerful  in  this  refped, — *  a  minute^ 
branching,  cotton-like  vegetable  which  grows  in  putrid  water,  and 
•the  produdion  of  which,  in  water  become  foul  from  long  keeping 
on  flupboard,  he  j  idged  to  operate  principally  in  reftoring  that 
fluid  to  a  ftate  fit  for.ufe. '  To  talk  thus  loofeiy  of  *  the  conferva ' 
might  have  been  pardoned  in  Dr  Prieftley  :  but  we  had  a  right  td 
expe£!:  a  little  more  precifion  from  Dr  Smith,  fmce  there  are  ma- 
ny diftin£l  fpecies  of  conferva  •,  and  efpeciaily  fince  the  faft  at  any 
rate  is,  that  what  Dr  Prieftley  firlt  denominated  Che  conferva,  has^ 
by  fome^  other  philofophers,  particularly  Ingenhoufz  and  Rum^ 
.ford,  been  confidercd  as  bundles  of  ammaicuise.  No  notice  is  ta- 
ken by  Dr  Smith  of  the  poffibility  of  the  oxygen  having  been  de- 
rived from  the  decompofition  of  the  water  by  means  of  light. 
Neither  is  any  notice  taken  of  Count  Rnmford's  experiments,  by 
VOL.  XV,  j^Q.  ^{p*        '  f  which 
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MC'hicli  that  philofopher  has  endeavoured  (perhaps  unfuccefsfully) 
to  show  that  various  inanimate  bodies,  such  as  tufts  of  cotton  or 
of  clown,  give  out  oxygen  on  b^ing  immersed  in  water  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays. 

Our  author  states  (p.  212.),  that  it  is  now  *  agreed,  that,  in 
the  day-time,  plants  imbibe  from  the  atmosphere  carbonic  acid 
gas  ;  that  they  decompose  it ;  absorb  the  carbon  as  matter  of 
nourishment,  and  emit  the  oxygen.  *  And  he  adds,  *  In  thf  dark, 
plants  j^ive  out  carbon,'  meaning  carbonic  acid,  •  and  absorb  oxy- 
gen \  but  the  proportion  of  the  latter  is  small,  compared  to  what 
they  exhale  by  day,  as  must  likewise  be  the  proportion  of  carbon 
^iven  out ;  else  the  quantity  oi  the  latter  'added  to  their  substance 
would  be  but  trifling.  *  Tlie  author,  it  may  be  observed  in  pass- 
ing, seems  here  to  overlook  the  portions  of  carbon  ^\'hich  maybe 
absorbed  by  plants  from  water  and  from  the  soil  iii  which  they 
^row, 

Perhnr^^.  :it  the  um^  that  Dr  Smith  wrote  his  book,  the  receiv- 
ed  opinioiiS  were  nearly  as  he  hns  stated  ;  but,  before  the  second 
edition  was  published,  a  considerable  revol'.ition  had  taken  pLce, 
cf  which  the  autlior  docs  not  s^rm  to  hnvc  been  nwarc.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  now  *  a^recf, '  that  plants  in^bibe  carbonic  acid  in  the 
*  d-v-time,  *  and  exhale  )t  in  the  *  dark.*  The  fact  has  been 
found  to  bcy  that  they  imbibe  it  a'^  long  as  they  are  directly  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays  ;  and  exhale  it  when  placed  in  the  shade, 
or  during  hazy  weatner,  though  it  be  still  day-light.  Mr  Ellis, 
laying  hold  of  this  fact,  and  apparently  taking  the  cloudy  sky  of 
this  country  as  his  standard,  has  argued,  *  that  as  plants  must 
generally  consume  oxygen  and  emit  carbonic  acid,  the  function 
which  they  thu8  usually  perform  ought  to  be  considered  as  that 
on  which  their  vegetation  depends  :  and  therefore  he  concludes, 
that  the  results  of  vegetable  respiration  are,  upon  the  wholej  the 
same  with  those  of  animal  respiration ;  or  that  vegetablesi  as  well 
as  animal'^,  consume  oxygen  and  disengage  carbonic  acid. 

The  three  following  chapters  treat,  in  detail,  of  the  flowers^ 
and  the  mode  of  ilowering  of  plants^  and  appear  to  be  clear 
and  accurate.  After  an  enumeration  of  the  different  kinds 
of  corolla,  some  of  its  uses  are  mentioned,  <  The  beauties  of 
the  most  sequestered  wilderness, '  it  is  obsenred,  '  are  not  made 
in  vain,  Tiiey  have  myriads  of  admirers,  attracted  by  their  charm  s, 
and  Rewarded  with  their  treasures,  which  very  treasures  would 
be  as  useless  as  the  geld  of  a  miser  to  the  plant  itself,  were  they 
not  thus  the  means  of  bringing  insects  about  it.  The  services 
rendered  by  such  visitants  will  be  understood,  when  we  have  de- 
scribed ail  the  parts  of  a  flower. '  (p.  260.)   It  was  not  difficult 
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to  guess  at  these  services  :  but  after  being  thus  particularly  refer- 
red to  the  conclusion  of  the  description  of  the  part^  c  f  a  flowetf 
we  were  not  a  little  amused  to  find  them  specified^  a  few  pages 
furcher  on  in  the  same  secttoHy  and  before  any  other  parts  of  a 
flower  have  been  described. 

•  There  can  be  no  dmUi  *  (says  the  worthy  Doctor*  in  a  tone  ra- 
ther more  dogmatical  than  usual),  *  that  the  sole  use  of  the  honey 
with  respect  to  the  plant,  is  to  tempt  insects,  who,  in  procuring  i^ 
fertilize  tlie  flower  by  disturbing  the  dust  of  the  stamens,  and  even 
carry  that  substance  from  the  barren  to  the  fertile  hlo^soms.  * — *  Be- 
sides the  above  purposes,  I  have  always  conceived  the  corolla  to  ful- 
fil some  important  office  to  the  essential  parts  of  the  flower,  with  re- 
spect to  air,  and  especially  light.  It  not  only  presents  itself  in  a 
remarkable  manner  to  the  sun-beams,  frequently  closing  or  drooping 
wlien  tliey  are  withdrawn  ;  but  it  is  so  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
beauty  or  brilliancy  of  colonr,  that  one  cannot  but  think  its  functions 
son  L  what  difTerent  fiuui  Liiose  of  die  leaves,  even  with  regard  to  light 
itSiAL  '    p.  260. 

The  Doctor  has  not  ventured  to  comnuinicnte  any  hint  of  his 
views  of  the  naiure  of  the  chemical  f>iliccs  thus  supposed  to  be 
performed  by  the  corulJa  j  nor  docs  he  accjuaint  us  whether  he  is 
of  opinion  tl^at  plants  actually  absorb  the  matter  of  h'ght,  or  that 
it  only  enables  them  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  juices  coming 
from  the  roots,  and  to  convert  them  into  peculiar  products. 

Next  comes  the  semiua.  Here  we  are  told,  that  *  a  seed  con- 
.sists  of  several  parts,  some  of  wlilch  are  more  essential  than  o- 
thers  ; '  and  that  the  '  embryo  is  the  most  essential  of  alL  '  We 
need  scarcely  remark  on  this  sort  of  phraseology  ;  but  this  *  most 
essential '  embryo  is  the  eorcidum  of  Linnseus,  situated  between 
the  cotyledons  or  seed-lobes.  We  may  here  remark,  that  while 
Dr  Smith  gives  us  a  distinct  account  of  the  germination  of  plants 
from  the  moment  that  the  ripe  seed  is  committed  to  the  earth,  or 
subjected  to  heat,  air,  and  moisture,  he  gives  us  no  view  of  the 
process  by  which  the  seed  itself  is  formed  and  vivified,  althougk 
this  is  one  of  the  nicest  inquirir.i  in  physiological  botany.  Some 
curious  observations  on  the  subject  have  lately  been  publisiiedin  Ni-^ 
cholson's  Journal  but  they  cannot  be  entirely  relied  on.  Theob-* 
server  employed  a  powerful  solar  microscope  for  opaque  objects, 
*  with  improvements.'  What  those  improvements  were,  we  are  not 
told  ;  but,  in  general,  solar  microscopic  observations  can  scarce- 
ly be  too  much  distrusted  ;  the  smallest  variation  m  the  quantity 
or  intensity  of  iight|  or  in  position^  altering  the  appearance  o£ 
the  object. 

The  contrivances  of  tiature  for  tlie  dispersion  of  $eeds>  calls 
forth  strains  of  admiration, 
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*  Who  has  not  listened,  in  a  calm  and  sunny  day,  to  the  crackling 
of  furze  bushes,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  their  litde  elastic  pods  i 
nor  watched  the  down  of  innumerable  seeds  floating  on  die  summer 
breeze,  till  they  are.  overtaken  by  a  shower,  which,  moistenfaig  their 
wings,  stops  dieir  further  flight,  and,  at  the  same  time,  accom^die< 
its  final  purpose,  by  immediately  promoting  the  germination  of  each 
seed  in  the  moist  earth  I  How  little  are  children  awave,  as  they 
blow  away  the  seeds  of  dandelion,  or  stick  burs  in  sport  on  each  o- 
ther's  clothes,  that  they  are  fulfilling  one  of  the  great  ends  of  na^ 
ture !  '   p.  303. 

"  Chap.  20.  contains  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  evidence  for 
the  sexes  of  plants  \  a  doctrine  which  is  now  so  firmly  establish- 
cdj  that  a  long  essay  on  the  subject  might  perhaps  have  been  dis- 
pensed with  in  an  elementary  book.  Had  we  no  proof  but  what 
arises  from  the  late  successful  attempts  of  Mr  Knight  to  produce 
new  sorts  of  fruits,  by  applying  the  farina  of  one  plant  to  the 
flower  of  another,  these  would,  of  themselves^  afford  sufficient 
proof  of  a  difference)  or  something  extremely  analogous  to  a  dif- 
ference of  sex.  In  the  close  of  this  chapter  are  given  several  in- 
teresting and  amusing  notices  concerning  the  habits  of  plants^  par- 
ticularly of  some  curious  aquatics^  such  as  Nymphaea  and  Valfs- 
neria. 

*  The  Nymphxa  alba,  or  white  water-lily,  is  not  unconmion  in 
our  hikes.  It  closes  its  flowers  in  the  afternoon,  and  laysdi^m  down 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  till  morning,  when  it  raises  and  ex- 
pands them,  often,  in  a  briglit  day,  to  several  inches  above  the  wa- 
ter. But  the  most  memorable  of  aquatic  plants  is  the  Valisneria  spi- 
ralis, which  grows  at  the  bottoms  of  ditches  in  Italy.  In  this,  ^e 
fertile  flowers  stand  on  long  spiral  stalks  ;  and  tliese,  by  uncoiling, 
elerate  them  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  the  calyx  expands  in 
the  open  air.  In  the  mean  while,  plenty  of  barren  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  a  distinct  root,  on  slwrt  straight  stalks,  from  which  they 
rise  like  little  separate  white  buhbles,  suddenly  expanding  when  they 
reach  the  surface,  and  floating-  about  in  such  abundance  as  to  cover 

'  f  1 

it  entirely.  Thus  their  poUfcn  is  scattered  over  the  stigmas  of  the 
ihbt-nventioned  blossoms,  whose  stalks  soon  afterwards  resume  their 
spiral' figure,  and  the  fruit  comes  to  maturity  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  '    p.  ?>?)D. 

Chap.  2i.  treats  *  of  tlie  diseases  of  plants. '  The  author,  very 
wisely  in  our  opinion,  docs  not  follow  some  of  his  predecessors  in 
hiving  down  a  tedious  and  formal  vegetable  nosology  ;  but  con- 
tciits  liiiiiself  wiih  dcocribing  merely  some  of  the  principal  mor- 
bid afi'cctions  of  plants.  Tlie  first  disease  he  mentions  is  sphace- 
Jus,  or  gangrene.  *  This,  *  we  are  told,  *  is  extremely  frcv]uent  in 
the  true  nopal  of  M'\y'.co  (Cactus  coccinellifer),  beginning  by  a 
black  spot,  which  spreado  tdl  tlie  whole  leaf  or  branch  rots  ofF, 
or  the  shrub  dies. '  We  understood  the  nopal  sent  some  years 
ago  fro;u  Kew  gardens  to  India,  and  now  extensively  cultivated 
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at  Madras  as  an  antiscorbutic^  *  to  have  been  the  same  species  of 
Cactus :  but  fortunately  the  Kew  nopal  is  not  found  to  be  more 
subject  to  gangrene  than  any  other  succulent  plant.  The  next  ma-* 
lady  is  galls  of  various  sorts ;  and  then  follow  ^liseases  of  the  skini 
as  aoney*dews,  leprosy^  &c.  The  falling  of  the  leaf  in  deciduous 
trees>  the  Doctor  regards  as  a  natural  sloughing^  or  an  effort  of 
tlie  plant  to  throw  off  the  diseased  parts^  the  branches  and  buds  re- 
maining healthy.  This  explanation  he  considers  as  *  simple  and 
evident.'  It  certainly  is  so;  but  to  us  it  appears,  that  while  the 
cause  of  the  disease  in  the  leaves  is  left  unexplained,  the  difhcul* 
ty  in  accounting  for  the  fall  of  the  leaf  has^  at  most^  been  only 
one  degree  removed. 

Though  Dr  Smith  admits  that  some  species  of  anin^als  may 
probably  have  been  *  exterminnteH,  *  he  does  not  think  that  any 
•species  of  plant  has  been  lost.  The  numerous  vegetable  impres- 
sions and  casts,  therefore,  found  in  the  quarries  of  this  and  othpr 
countries,  and  well  known  by  the  name  of  petrifactionss  must  all 
have  existing  prototypes  in  the  world  at  present,  although  very 
few  of  these  indeed  haye  been  discovered.  We  may  add,  that 
we  are  confident  that  the  prototypes  of  most  of  those  found  in 
the  argillaceous  schistus,  limestone,  and  sandstone  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  are  not  plants  now  indigenous  to  Bri- 
tain, nor,  it  is  believed,  to  Europe.  Willdenow,  and  some  other 
botanists,  however,  differ  from  our  author,  and  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  originals  of  some  species  of  ibssil  plants  have  been  as 
completely  Tost  as  those  of  the  unknown  fossil  animalf  • 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  *  the  systematical  arrangement  of 
plants;  natural  and  artificial  methods;  nomenclature,'  &c.  Here 
we  have  short  accounts  of  the  methods  of  Csesalpinus,  of  Tourne- 
forte^  and  others,  down  to  the  time  of  Linnaeus.  He  it  was^  who 
first  drew  a  correct  line  of  distinction  between  nahiral  and  artificial 
arrangements.  It  is  owing  chiefly  to  not  having  attended  to  this 
distinction,  that  several  eminent  writers  have  found  fault  with  the 
Swedish  naturalist.  Mr  Smellie  not  only  laughs  to  scorn  the  notion 
of  sexes  in  plants,  but  ridicules  the  whole  ^y^^/ma  as  a  mere  cata- 

I  3  logue  J 

*  A  single  plant  of  the  nopal  was  at  first  transmitted  to  India  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  with  a  view  to  the  culture  of  the  cochineal  insect. 
This  project  failed ;  but  Dr  Anderson,  physician-general  at  Madras, 
discovered  that  the  plant  was  calculated  to  serve  a  much  more  im- 
portant purpose,  in  preventing  and  curing  scurvy.  It  acts  by  no 
specific  virtue,  but  like  any  other  fresh  vegetiiblc.  It  ]  r  ;esses,  how- 
ever, the  very  dcsn-able  property  of  keeping  quite  fresh  during  the 
longest  cruises,  if  it  be  merely  preserved  from  wet,  and  be  hung  up 
where  tliere  is  a  circulation  of  uir.  It  is  enten  either  as  a  sallad,  or 
in  soups.  Most  of  his  Majesty's  ships  on  the  India  stations  are  no^v 
regularly  supplied  with  it-. 
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logue ;  and  Lord  Kames  talks  so  lightly  of  this  great  work  as  to 
say,  that  he  knows  not  for  what  purpose  u  may  have  been  formed, 
unless  to  tell  us  in  what  part  of  LiTinxiis's  writings  an  animaJ  or 
a  plant  is  to  be  found  arranged  !  *  In  th(?  foliowmg  passnge,  the 
utility  of  the  Linnean  method  is^  we  thinks  very  modestly  but 
satisf;icrorily  vindicated. 

'  Linnsus  considered  the  natural  afBnities  of  plants  as  the  most 
important  and  intcfestinfr  branch  of  systematical  botanj:  aware^ 
V  however,  that  a  natural  classification  was  scarcely  ever  to  be  com- 
pletely discovered,  and  thaty  if  discovered,  it  would  probably  be  too 
tlifticult  for  common  use,  he  contrived  an  artificial  system,  by  which 
plants  nilt;ht  conrcniently  be  arranged,  like  words  in  a  dictionary, 
so  as  to  L)i;  most  readily  found.  If  all  the  wo:  ds  of  ;i  language  could 
be  disposed  according  to  their  abstract  derivations,  or  grammatical 
aihnities,  such  a  performance  might  be  very  instructive  to  a  philoso- 
pher, but  would  prove  of  little  service  to  a  young  scholar  ;  nor  has 
3t  ever  been  mentioned  as  any  objection  to  tlie  use  of  a  dictionary, 
that  vvords  of  very  different  meaning*;,  if  foinied  of  nearly  the  same 
letters,  often  stood  toget!^>cr.  The  Method  of  Liurittus,  therefore, 
is  just  such  a  dictionary  in  botany,  wliile  the  Philosophia  Botanica  is 
the  grammar,  and  his  other  works  contain  tlie  history,  and  even  the 
poetry  of  the  science.  *    (p.  358  ) 

Generic  characters  are'  reckoned  by  Ijinnxus  of  three  kinds,  the 
Jactitiotis,  the  essential,  and  the  natural,  all  of  them  founded  oil 
'the  fructification  only. 

•  The  first  of  these  serves  only  to  dfscrimmate  genera  that  happen 
to  come  tct;;;ther  in  the  same  artificial  order  or  section :  the  second*' 
io  distinguish  a  particular  genus,  by  one  strikhig  murk,  from  all  of 
the  same  naturat  order,  and  consequently  from  all  other  plants ;  and 
the  third  comprehends  every  possible  mark  common  to  all  the  species 
of  one  genus.  Limixus  very  much  altered  his  notions  of  tin; 
^Bntial  character,  after  he  had  published  his  Philosophia  Botanica^ 
Instead  of  confining  it  to  one  mark  or  idea,  hc»  in  his  Systema  Ve- 
getabilium,  makes  it  comprehend  all  the  distinctions  requisite  to  dis^ 
criminate  each  genus  from  every  other  in  the  system.  This  is  th^ 
kind  of  generic  character  now  universally  adopted,  and  indeed  th^ 
only  one  in  common  use.  *    (p.  365.) 

Hov/  f  ir  the  learned  president  is  inclined  to  alter  or  improve 
Upon  the  Linnean  generic  characters,  maybe  gathered  fron^  a  single 
passagC)  (p.  366.)  *  For  my  own  part,  I  profess  to  retain,  nqtonly 
the  pUm  but  the  very  words  of  liinna;us>  unless  I  find  them  er- 
roneous^ copying  nothing  without  examin  iiion,  but  altering  with 
9  very  sparing  hand*  and  leaving  much  tor. future  examination, 
I  cannot  blame  my  predecessors  for  implicitly  copying  the  Linnean 
characters  %  nor  should  I  have  been  the  first  amon^.^  English  writers 
to  set  a  contrary  examplej  had  I  not  fortunately  been  furnished 
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with  peculiar  materials  for  the  purpose.  *  We  presume  lie  here 
refers  to  the  fact  which  we  have  already  noticed,  of  his  hein^  in 
possession  of  the  library,  manuscripts  aiul  herbarium  of  Linmeus 
himself.  The  caution  thus  expressed  we  think  extremely  com- 
mendable :  but  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  Djclor  has  acted 
uniformly  on  this  scrupulous  principle.  We  hnve  not  forgotieii 
that,  in  his  Flora  Britinnica,  lie  broke  throuj^h  the  IJnncju  boun- 
daries, and  adopted  tlie  lledwigian  genera  of  mosses ;  tlirowing 
down  the  gauntlet,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  title-page  of  his  b  v^k, 
*  Nullius^iddictus  jurare  in  veHm  mngistri,* — a  favourite  motto  of 
this  author,  but  strangely  omitted  in  the  preseiit  work,  to  which, 
of  all  Ills  other  writiiv^^s,  it  mi^^Iif  to  have  been  the  most  apposite. 
The  reason  why  this  b  )M  Horatiui  inscription  has,  on  tins  occa- 
sion, been  superseded  by  the  cmouical  one,  of  *  Coiis'der  the 
lilies  how  they  grow, '  may  perhaps  be  gathered  from  the  extract 
just  given. 

On  the  subject  of  nomenclature,  we  meet  with  some  curious 
traits  of  botanical  zc  d  and  jealousy.  We  are  told,  that  *  in  all 
^icS'S  it  has  been  customary  to  deilicatc  cert  lin  plants  to  tlie  honour 
of  distinguished  persons.  Thus  I^i/jJiriif'ia  commemorates  the 
physician  of  Juba,  a  Moorish  prince  ;  and  Gefiiiuna  immortaHzes 
a  king  of  Illyria.  *  Now,  we  must  confess  that,  in  our  opinion, 
neither  has  the  Moorish  prince's  physician  been  th.ercby  comme- 
morated, nor  the  king  of  Illyria  immortalized  !  We  venture  to 
say,  that  nine-tenths  of  botanists,  who  are  daily  conversant  with 
euphorbias  and  gentianas,  never  thought  nor  heard  about  either  of 
the  *  distinguished  persons '  alluded  to. 

Dr  Smith  appears  to  have  been  in  a  sad  puzzle  how  to  Latinize 
the  Old-English  Long-Parliament  nam.e  of  Dr  Goodenough  (now 
Bishop  of  Carlisle).  He  at  last,  euphonuc  graluU  ^'^  presume, 
chose  Goodenia  for  ^  his  much  honoured  and  valued  friend* '  though 
it  has,  when  too  late,  been  suggested  that  Goodcfiavea  might  have 
been  preferable  I '  Goodenia,  we  fear,  will  not  long  preserve  the 
botanical  memory  of  the  learned  and  excellent  Bishop  ;  nor  do 
we  see  why  it  is  too  late  to  adopt  the  improvement  of  Goodenovia, 
suggested,  we  believe,  by  Professor  Martyn  of  Cambridge,  if 
this  be  thought  mpre  likely  to  answer  the  purpose.  Indeed  the 
change  seems  more  necessary,  now  that  there  is  likewise  a  Goodia 
genus  in  the  catalogue.  Of  similar  importance  is  tlie  follow- 
ing morsel,  and  with  as  much  propriety  does  it  hold  a  place  in 
an  Introduction  to  Botany ;  *  My  Humea  has  been  called  in  France 
Calomeria  .after  the  present  Emperor,  by  the  help  of  a  pun,  * 
.  though  there  has  long  been  another  genus  Bonaparlea,  which  last 

1 4s  can 

•  We  presume  that  the  pun  consists  in  translating  the  Latin  wor^ 
Jfonapars  literally  into  Greek,  (*u^»u 
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can  possibly  be  admitted  onlv  in  honour  of  the  Empress^  and  not ' 
of  her  cotisorty  who  has  no  botanical  pretensions  !  Our  ovvn  be- 
loved sovereign  could  derive  no  glory  from  the  Georgia  of 
Ehrhart ;  *  *  but  the  Strelitzia  of  Aiton  sfaiuls  or;  the  sure  basis  of 
botanical  knowledge  and  zoal. '  The  courtly  flattery  of  the  Doc- 
tor is  here  amusing  5  but  wc  suspect  that  many  will  not  relish  the 
impartiality  of  hir.  gallanrry,  but  willi  even  in  botanical  matters^  * 
dislike  to  see  our  fair-famed  Queen  placed  exactly  on  a  par  with 
Bonaparte's  Josephine,  espect^illy  since  it  is  to  be  dreaded  that  any 
comparison,  either  as  to  <  botanical  knowledge  or  zeal,  *  would 
not  have  a  very  desirable  result, 

Linnfeus*  in  his  Critica  Bnt.inica,  having  drawn  a  fanciful  ana^ 
logy  between  the  char^icler  of  fome  botuntlts  and  the  plants  named 
after  them,  Dr  Smith  has  purfued  this  '  ingenious  idea,'  and. re-: 
marks,  that  *  Dicksonia^  a  beautiful  and  curious  fern,  is  well  de« 
voted  to  our  great  cryptogamift,  ^  (Mr  Dickfon,  feedfman,  Covent 
Garden) ;  *  while,  *  it  is  added,  with  a  vanity  which  we  are  very 
willing  to  pardon,  *  Smitkia  sensitivaf  named  by  Mr  Dryander  io 
the  Hortus  Kewenfis  of  our  mutual  friend  Aiton,  could,  at  thai 
timCf  be  merited  only  by  an  original  treatife  on  the  Irritability  of 
Plants,  to  which  the  fpecific  name  happily  alludes. '  There  is  ev 
vidently  fomething  very  particular  in  the  way  in  which  tills  laft^ 
analogy  is  dated  i  and  we  believe  we  can  explain  the  reafon  of  this 
particularity.  Though  botany  is  in  itfelf  a  pure  and  peaceable 
iludy,  botanids,  alas !  are  but  men ;  and,  as  far  as  our  obferva^ 
tion  reaches,  very  far  from  being  *  inacceflible  to  envy,  jealoufy, 
or  rivalfliip. '  Mr  Salilbiiry,  author  of  the  Paradifus  Londinenfisi 
has,  it  feemS|  fallen  out  with  the  Preddent  of  the  Linnean  Socie* 
ty  J  and,  by  way  of  revenge,  has  denied  that  Mr  Dryander  pro* 
jelled  the  name  Smitkia  jensitiva,  and  has  alleged  that  he  him- 
felf  did  fo ;  and  further,  that  Dr  Smith  is  egregioufly  miftaken 
in  thinking  that  the  epithet  stmitiva  had  any  reference  to  his  trea- 
tife on  the  irritability  of  plants,  for  that  it  was  really  meant  to  in- 
timate that  he  was  a  man  of  a  fretful  temper  /  Dr  Smith  fcems 
to  relifli  this  fatirical  humour  very  ill  ;  and  obfcrvcs,  very  tcucl.- 
ingly,  that  fuch  falUes  *  (lain  ti.e  purity  of  a  lovely  kicnce;'  and 
that  '  it  favours  oi  mali;;:iity,  to  make  the  crown  of  a  botanilt  a 
crown  of  thorns.  *  (p.  3{->3-)  Alter  all  iliis,  we  fcarcely  expccled 
to  be  obliged  to  rebuke  t.ho  wonfiy  Doclor  himfelf  for  a  fcverity 
of  this  kind  towards  Pctivcr,  the  celebrated  fimplift  of  London,  of 
whoM,  ill  illuitr.«tn)g  the  4th  c.d:  r  of  tlie  clafs  Hexaiulria,  he  fays, 
'  Pclivcria  aUiucca  is  a  planr,  tlie  number  of  whofe  flamens  is 
not  very  cunilanl,  . nd  wliofe  fpt  cilk-  name  is  fuppofed  to  allude, 
not  only  to  its  trarlic  scent,  but  alio  to  the  caiiatic  hunww  of  the 
botnniil  whom  it  conin^.cniorates.  ' 

Tlic  23d  chapter  contains  aa  *  explanation  of  the  Linnean  arti^ 
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ficiai  fyftem. '  This  explanation)  though  ihorti  is  very  diftioft* 
As  might  he  expeded,  very  few  alterations  or  improvements  are 
propofed  by  the  Dodor.  A  flight  reftri^ion  of  Polygamla  is  the 
only  emendation  on  the  claifes.  Among  the  orders',  he  propofes 
feveral  improvements  on  thofe  of  the  clafs  Polyandria  $  and  in  the 
difficult  clafs  Syngenefisi  he  gives  fati$fa£^ory  reafons  for  dtiliking 
Polygamia  fruftranea  ;  and  for  altogether  snpprefling  Monogamia, 
as  had  been  propofed  by  Willdenow.  In  the  clafs  Crypt  ogam  i  a, 
Pr  Smith  very  properly  acquiefces  in  the  feparation  made  by  pre- 
ceding botantfts^  of  theHepaticse  from  the  Algte,  with  which  they 
were  conjoined  by  Linmeus.  While  he  juflly  extols  the  Linnean 
fyftem,  the  DoCtot  candidly  admits,  that)  <  like  ail  human  inven- 
tionS)  it  has  its  imperfedions  and  difficulties* '  Thefe  he  correct-' 
)y  dates  to  bei  *  the  diflerences  which  fomettme<)  occur  between' 
the  number  of  ftamenS)  (lyles,  &c.  in  difierent  plants  [fpeeies^I  of' 
the  fame  natural  genus  *,  *  fome  fpecies  of  ceradtum)  for  example, 
having  four,  others  five,  tliough  the  greater  part  have  ten,  and 
the  plant  being  accordingly  arranged  in  the  clais  Decandria. 

In  the  24tb  chapter,  we  find  *  illullrations  of  the  Linnean  claf- 
fes  and  orders. '  This  b  juft  an  amplification  of  the  preceding 
chapter.  The  illuftrations  confitl,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  references* 
to  plates  contained  in  the  mod  popular  and  acceffible  botanical' 
works  5  which  happen  very  naturally  to  be  thofe  chiefly,  in  which 
the  author  himfclf  has  previoully  been  eng^iged  ;  Exotic  Botany, 
Englilh  Botany,  Flora  Grajca,  and  others.  Dr  Smith  is  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  clafs  Icofandria  is  *  immutably  diftindl  in  nature 
and  ciiaraOer  from  Polyandria  ;  *  and  *  nothin^j  (he  oblcrves)  can 
be  more  mjudi  .ious  than  to  unite  them,  as  fome  experienced  au- 
thors have  done.  '  He  recommends,  however,  an  union  of  the 
2d,  3d,  4th,  5tli  and  6th  orders  of  Polyandria,  v.  i  ich  l.e  thinks 
ferve  only  to  keep  natui  d  p.'\i<:x.\  afup.der.  He  viiulicates  the  Lin- 
nean clais  Gynandria,  and  tidapprovcs  of  1  hunberg's  abolilhing  it. 
He  is  likewife  inclined  to  fupport  the  cbfles  IMonoecia  and  Dioe- 
cia, — nor  being  of  opinion  that  their  fuppreffion  wou'd  really  tend 
to  fnTiniify  the  Linrie an  fyftem.  Even  the  clafs  Polygamia  he  is 
wihiii^  to  retain  ;  but  he  argues  very  feebly  and  illogically  indeed 
in  its  fupport.  *  Two  or  three  genrr  i  are  entitled  to  a  place  in 
it;  and  we  cannot  tell  Init  others  rnaif  exill  in  the  unexplored  parts 
of  t'le  globe  !  '  If,  liowever,  thefe  tlirec  Lid-mentioned  clafles 
fliould  hereafter  be  tlirown  into  one,  he  propofes  that  the  new 
clafs  fho::ld  be  called  *  JJitiinia^  expreOing  tlie  two  dillinc^  feats 
or  ftations  of  the  orgauii  of  huclihcation.  ' 

Tlic  laft  clafs,  Cryptogamia,  it  is  well  known,  has  boeii  cTc  itly 
illullratcd,  and  to  a  certain  extent  new-moticiled,  fuicethe  time  of 
Linnaeus  and  we  certainly  expected,  from  the  author  of  the 
J^lora  i^riunnica>  a  luminous  ilaiemea^  of  the  difcovcries  and  ioj- 
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pr0Tem«tit<;  in  this  mod  diBicult  and  tntereding  dq>artment  of  ^ 
Doranj.  We  mufl  fay  we  have  been  difappointed.  In  fa£l,  the 
account  of  the  chfs  Cryptogamia,  is  by  far  the  molt  fuperBcial 
and  unfati«fa£lory  part  of  the  hook.  While  more  than  twenty 
pages  are  occupied  with  difquifitlons  on  vegetable  irritabiUtj«  and. 
as  many  in  diifertarions  on  the  namin$r  of  plants  after  diHinguiihed 
botanies, — the  invcdigations  and  difcoveries  of  Hedwig  in  the 
order  of  Mi  f  i,  are  defpatched  in  a  couple  of  pages  ! 

Uiulei  IWg'x  we  confidently  looked  for  a  diftinft  ftatement  of  the 
Methodus  jLichenum  of  I)r  AchariuSf  whofe  writings  <  form  a  new 
era  in  cryptogamic  botany  but  we  Were  mortified  to  find  the  a- 
mount  of  the  information  furniOied  to  be,  that  the  faid  Acharius 

*  had  divided  lichens  into  genera,  founded  on  the  receptacle  of  the 
feeds  alone. '  Three  or  four  of  the  new  terms  invented  by  this  au- 
thor, are  then  briefly  explained  ;  and  Dr  Smith  pafles  on  to  the  fub- 
merfcd  algse  1  The  account  of  thefe  is,  if  pofTible,  dill  more  flim« 
fy.  We  are  told  that  they  are  named  Ulva,  Confenrai  Fucus,  &c. 
and  that  ^  fgme  of  them  abound  in  freih  water ;  others  in  the 
fca  ;  whence  the  latter  are  commonly  denominated  fea- weeds.  * 
Tins  appears  to  us  to  be  little  more  fatisfa£lory  than  the  explana- 
tion of  Algse  to  be  found  in  Dr  Johnfon's  Englifli  Di£^ionary, 

*  Herbs  growing  on  the  fea-fhore;*  only  Dr  Smith  gets  them 
fairly  into  the  water.  We  may  here  mention,  that  Mr  Dawfon 
Turner  has  announced,  that  when  he  fhail  have  finifhed  his  Uif«* 
toria  Fucorum,  (a  learned  and  elegant  work  now  publiihing,  ad- 
orned with  beautiful  and  correal  figures,  chiefly  from  the  mafter- 
ly  pencil  of  W.  J.  Hooker  £fq.  of  Norwich),  he  intends  to  pro- 
pofe  a  new  arrangement  and  a  fubdivtfion  of  the  genus  Fucus. 

As  to  the  fungi  or  muflirooms,  Dr  Smith's  information  is  al- 
mod  as  defe£live.  *  By  fome  naturalifts,'  we  are  told,  in  a  loofe 
and  inaccurate  wayi  *  they  have  been  thought  of  an  animal  na* 
ture,  chiefly  becaufe  of  their  fetid  fcent  in  decay.'  A  flight  no* 
tice  of  Perfoon's  divifion  of  them  into  Angifcarpi,  or  thofe  which 
bear  feeds  internally,  and  Gymnocarpi,  or  thofe  which  have  them 
imbedded  in  an  appropriate  membrane,  clofes  the  account  of  fungi : 
-».-and  the  chapter  on  Cryptogamia,— a  chapter  as  unlike  what  it 
ought  to  be,  as  it  is  unlike  the  red  of  the  volume. 

Practical  directions  for  forming  a  hortus  siccus  are  given  in 
conclusion.  If  plenty  of  paper  be  used,  the  plants^  we  are  told, 
iixy  be^t  without  being  shifted.  Heaths  and  many  other  under* 
shrubs,  that  throw  off  their  leaves  in  the  course  of  drying,  by  a  * 
^continued  effort  of  the  living  principle,  may  be  prevented  from 
jdoing  so  by  immersion  in  boiling  water,  which  destroys  that  prin- 
ciple. '  Dried  specimens  are  best  preserved  by  being  fastened 
Fif.h  )ye^k  carpenter's  glue  to  paper^  50  that  they  may  be  turiied 
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Ofer  witkootdainafe.'  A  half  sheet  of  a  convenient  tize  should 

be  allotted  to  each  species  \  and  all  the  species  of  a  g<*nus  may  be 
placed  in  one  or  more  whole  sheets.    This  ts  the  plan  of  the  Lin- 

ncan  herbarium. '  Collections  of  dried  plants  are  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  insects,  especially  tlie  little  beetle*  called  pttnus 
fur.  Dr  Smith  has  found  *  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
rectified  spnrits  of  wine,  abont  two  drachms  to  a  pinr«  with  a  little 
(Camphor, '  particularly  efficacious  as  a  preventive.  The  liquor  is 
to  be  applied^  with  a  hair  pencil^  to  the  plant  when  perfectly 
dried,  and  ready  to  be  deposited  in  the  herbarium*  Lastly,  the 
herbarium  should  be  kept  under  lock  and  k^y.  This  concluding 
caveat  is  not  indeed  delivered,  tatidem  tvr^'s,  by  Dr  Smith :  we 
collect  it  from  the  sad  experience  of  M.  Cusson  of  Montpelier, 
who,  we  are  told,  *  bestowed  more  pains  upon  the  Umbelliferae 
than  any  other  botanist  had  ever  done.  But  his  labours  met  with 
a  most  ungrateful  check,  in  the  unkindness,  and  still  more  mor« 
tifying  stupidity  of  his  ; ,  who,  on  his' absence  from  home, 
destroyed  his  whole  herbarium,  scraping  off  the  dried  speci** 
mens,  for  the  sake  of  the  paper  on  which  they  were  pasted ! ' 
(p.  417.)  We  cannot  figure  any  motive  for  thus  publishing  the 
domestic  misfortune  of  this  poor  Frenchman,  but  to  afibrd  the 
practical  infierence  which  we  have  already  derived  from  it, — unless 
perhaps  a  general  hint  be  also  intended  as  to  the  inexpediency  of 
botanists  being  *  unequally  yoked '  to  unbotanical  helpmates. 

The  plates  are  among  the  best  we  hare  seen  attached  to  any 
elementary  book ;  and  the  explanations  are  distinct,  and,  as  far  as 
we  have  observed,  accurate. 

There  is  very  properly  subjoined,  1.  An  index  of  remarkable 
plants,  or  tifose  of  which  any  particular  mention  is  made  iu  the 
body  of  the  work;  and,  2.  An  index  to  the  explanations  of  tsch- 
nical  terms. — These,  however,  nrc  both  vtrv  sliort,  and  exclusively 
confined  to  the  names  of  phnts,  or  to  tccluucal  terms.  More 
than  OiiC  half  of  the  book,  therefore,  including  the  whole  ot  the 
physiology,  remains  without  any  sort  of  ir..iex,  which  wr-  regret 
the  more,  that  the  reader  is  not  uuialged  even  widi  a  tuble  of  con-? 
tent^.  We  rake  notice  of  these  little  omi5:ai'''is  the  more  point- 
edly, that  they  seem  likely  to  become  fashion jbi^;,  and  because 
the  want  of  such  aids  is  particularly  felt  in    book  of  consultation. 

In  the  course  of  the  ample  analysis  which  u  e  have  given,  we 
have  interspersed  nearly  all  the  observations  i/i«:h  appeared  to  u§ 
of  any  importance.  .Some  omissions  stn-r.k  c  m  tlie  course  of 
perusal  For  instance,  we  met  with  n:)  Tvrp;  r  account  of  the 
Natural  Orders  of  plants;  no  njcntitm  :;r  I'l  -  .provenients  sugr 
gested  by  the  Lite  eminent  I'mlrnnt  ^  \''-<i  s  j  much  as  a  distinct 
U%t  of  the  orders  proposed  by  Jin^^Lu,    'ihx^  ^eems  the  more  cxr 
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traordinar^5  considering  the  very  high  and  well-merited  tiibutt  6i 
praise  bestowed  on  the  last  nam^d  botanist.  The  Genera  Plan- 
tarum  arranged  in  Natural  Orders,  Dr  Smith  saya  lie  looks  upon 
as  the  *  most  learned  botanical  work  that  has  appeared  since 
Species  Plantarum  of  Linnseus,  and  the  most  useful  to  those  who 
study  the  philosophy  of  botanical  arrangement ; '  and  his  admir- 
ation leads  him  to  add  cf  Jussleu,  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  hear  only  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  a  person  may  '  learn  more 
from  hts  doubts  and  queries,  than  from  the  assertions  of  most  other 
writers.  ^  The  want  of  a  distinct  account  of  Gxrtner's  curious  and 
interesting  treatise  ^De  Fructibus, '  i$»  we  think,  another  defect. 
No  account  is  given  of  what  Linnxus  termed  the  venmiion  of  plants, 
that  is,  the  different  ways  in  which  the  rudiment  of  ^e  leaf  is 
folded  up  in  the*  gem.  A  short  ibstract  of  Loeiltng's  exeellent 
essay  on  this  subject  in  the  Amcmifaies,  illustrated  with  a  few 
figures,  would  have  been  acceptable  to  many  botanical  inquirers. 
The  author  is  perhaps  to  bbme  also  for  not  having  given  his 
/  advice  as  to  the  manner  or  order  in  which  the  student  should  pTO«> 
secute  the  study  of  botany,  especially  us  the  arrangement  of  his 
book  affords  little  aid  in  this  respect.  We  do  not  recollect  that 
the  Doctor  has  any  where  inculcated  the  necessity  of  carefully 
studying  the  generic  characters,  and  comparing  them  in  living 
plants*  In  an  elementary  book,  however,  the  learner  might  have 
been  warned,  that  his  real  progress  in  botany  must  depend  on 
his  knowledge  of  genera  ;  and  that  without  this,  his  acquaintance 
with  specieSf  however  extensive,  can  never  entitle  him  to  rank 
higher  than  as  a  nomenclaturist.  Such  a  lesson  seems  the  more 
seasonable,  that  the  multiplication  of  periodical  botanical  publi- 
cations *  has  made  it  not  unusual  to  learn  botany  by  tli?  easy 
laeihod  of  turning  over  the  coloured  plates  of  such  productions. 
'  We  meet  with  a  few  instances  of  carclcssr.  :3s.  1 !;  u  awkward 
(Iocs  it  seem  to  mention  ic/icat  as  a:i  iiu.tancL'  r  i  a  biemiial  plant ! 
(p.  103.)  No  doubt,  the  winter  wheat  (  rriticum  hybernum)  is 
alluded  to.  But  every  farmer  knows,  that  he  may  sow  even  this 
kind  of  wheat  in  spring,  and  reap  it  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  (a  fact  which  seems  to  characterize  it  as  an  annual  plant)  ^ 
though,  by  sowing  in  autumn,  it  may  be  made  to  show  its  blade 
during  winter.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  the  Doctor  should 
also  fail  into  an  awkwardness  about  barley.  The  farinaceous  mat- 
ter of  the  cotyledons  (he  observes,  p.  29 1  .)>  acquires  a  sweet 
taste  as  germination  commences,  evincing  that  it  has  '  undergone 
the  same  chemical  change  as  in  barlei/i.  *  Barley  must  here  be  un- 
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derstood  as  synonymous  with  mZf.  This  farinaceous  matteri  we 
may  further  observe,  is,  by  a  strange  confusion  of  ternis»  deno- 
minated an  *  important  or|[8n  ^  of  plants,  (p.  291.)  Through  a 
dmiiar  confusion,  we  are  told  that  the  cabbage  tribe  is  considf^red 
as  antiscofbutic,  <  and  supposed  to  be  of  an  alkalescerU  nature. ' 
(p.  4S7.) 

We  have  been  strucki  too,  with  a  few  apparent  contradictions. 
Thus,  in  one  place,  (p.  205.)  the  bad  efiects  experienced  from 
sitting  under  walnut-trees,  are  ascribed  to  the  evolution* of  much 
cariMinic  acid  gas  $  while,  in  anotiber  place,  (p.  20i.)  we  are  told, 
these  bad  efiects  *  are  probably  to  be  attributed  as  much  to  poi^ 
scnous  secretions  as  to  the  air  those  trees  evolve. '  Inconsistencies 
of  a  minor  sort  here  and  there  occur.  The  Latin  terminations  of 
some  botanical  terms  are  rigidly  adhered  to ;  while  the  Anglicised 
forms  of  others  are  adopted.  Dr  Smyth  insists  for  tnvobtcrum, 
instead  of  involucrey  proposed  by  Dr  Martyn  ;  while  he  yields  to 
the  Cambridge  Professor  in  substituting  the  stiff  English  anther ^ 
in  place  of  the  elegant  anihcra^  for  which  he  had  formerly  stick- 
led. He  declares,  too,  that  Aciiiiolus  is  a  name  *  not  tenable  ia 
botany,  because  it  has  long  been  preoccupied  in  mineralogy,* 
(p.  373.)  ;  yet  he  makes  no  objections  to  a  botanical  Plumbago, 
Among  the  barbarous  and  uncouth  generic  names  introduced  into 
botany,  the  Ginkgo  oi  Linnaeus  is  denounced  as  '  intolerable  j  * 
and  the  Holmkiohlia  of  Willdenow,  as  *  unutterable  5 '  yet  he 
submits  with  complacency  to  KrascheniniJiofia  ! 

We  do  not  much  admire  the  general  arrangement  adopted  by 
•I5r  Smith,  although  it  may  very  possibly  be  *  original. '  From 
the  analysis  aiready  given,  our  readers  must  have  remarked,  that 
he  mixes,  throughout,  the  descriptive  with  the  physiological  and 
chemical  parts  of  his  subject.  After  the  description  of  the  ex- 
ternal shape  of  different  sorts  of  leaves,  for  instance,  the  student 
is  instantly  hurried  into  a  profound  disquisition  on  their  functions  ; 
although  it  can  very  seldom  happen,  that  while  the  young  botanist 
is  anxiou*;  to  know  wlicther  a  leaf  be  toothed  or  serrated,  pinnat- 
ed or  doubly  pnmate,  he  should  at  the  same  time  be  concerned  to 
learn  its  chemical  action  on  the  atmosphere.  The  physiology 
might  commodiously  stand  by  itself;  including  under  this  head, 
the  organs  of  plants,  as  far  as  tlieir  uses  are  concerned  ;  their 
spontaneous  motions  ;  their  food  ;  their  means  of  propagation  ; 
and  the  examination  of  their  constituent  parts.  This  seems  the 
more  necessary  that,  notwithstanding,  the  brilliant  discoveries  In 
modern  chemistry,  and  the  successful  researches  of  some  recent: 
{physiologists,  particularly  Darwin  and  Knight,  this  branch  of  the 
science  is  but  yet  in  its  infancy.  Dr  Smith's  account  of  it  is> 
howeTer^  very  respectable,  both  for  its  fulness  and  accuracy 
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Upon  the  whole,  this  Introduction  to  Botany  seems  to  have 
been  a  hurried  :i»^.<i  -a  cnrfless  production.  To  us  it  appears  not 
unlikely,  that,  in  composing  it,  the  Doctor  has  occasionally  taken 
large  portions  of  the  m;inuscript  of  his  lectures  nt  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, and,  dividing  them  into  chapters,  sent  them,  without 
more  ado,  to  the  press,  as  constituent  parts  of  his  book.  While, 
therefore,  it  mny  be  found  a  very  useful  assistant,  it  is  not 
certainly  that  masterly  botanical  grammar  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  eminent  an  author ;  nor  calculated  to  su- 
persede the  elementary  treatises  of  WilldenoW)  Rose^  Hull^  and 
others. 

One  characteristic  it  certainly  possesses  In  an  eminent  degree— 
deUcac^M  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Ltn- 
nseus,  know  well  how  much  they  abound  with  coarse  expressions 
and  indelicate  allusions.  These  are  most  scrupulously  avoided 
by  Dr  Smith  \  and,  we  think»  without  any  material  detriment  to 
the  perspicuity  of  his  ilescriptions.  Botany  is  daily  becoming  a 
more  fashionable  female  study ;  and  this  is  an  elementary  book 
which  may  be  put  with  confidence  into  the  hands  of  women^  with« 
cut  a^y  risk  of  wounding  the  most  delicate  mind.  We  are  hap« 
py,  for  the  sake  of  those  fair  students,  to  observe  that  Dr  Smith 
promises  a  translation  of  his  Flora  Britannica  ;  for  this,  we  doubt 
not,  will,  when  accomplished  by  Dr  Smith  himself,  form  the 
best  popular  herbal  ever  published.  In  the  mean  time,  he  very 
candidly  recommends  Dr  Witherin?'s  Arrangement  of  British 
Plants ;  t  j  which  we  would  take  tne  liberty  to  add  Mr  Gal- 
pine's  Compend  of  British  Botany  (which  is  indeed  nearly  a 
translation  of  Dr  Smith's  Compendium  Flora  Britannica!)^  as  a 
most  useful  and  commodious  pocket  companion  in  botanical  ex* 
cursions. 


Art.  IX.    Memoircs  de  Physique  et  Chimie^  de  la  Societi  d*Ar^ 
cueiL   Tom.L    8vo.   Paris,  1807* 

T^His  volume  is  the  production  of  a  little  aflbciation,  better  calcu* 
lAtt  J,  we  conceive,  than  the  older  eftablifliments,  for  advancing 
the  progrefs  of  phyfical  fcience.  The  celebrated  Berthollet,  whofe 
labours  have  fo  matcri  diy  contributed  to  extend  the  praiSlice  and 
improve  tUe  theory  of  chemiitry,  anxious,  :^midft  the  pofleifion 
of  eafe  and  competence,  to  promote,  in  his  declining  years,  the  ob- 
jeds  of  his  earlieil  ambition,  has  gathered  around  him  a  few  in* 
genteus  and  adive  individuals,  who  aflemble  once  a  fortnight  at 
his  country  refidence  near  Paris^  and  fpend  the  day  in  phiiofophi- 
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cal  occupations.  From  the  name  of  that  place*  the  (bclety  derivet 
its  appeUatioa  of  ArcueiL  Befides  La  Placet  who  appears  rather 
as  a  patron  and  counfellor,  the  members  confid  of  the  younger 
Berthollet,  Biot,  Gay-I^uflac,  Humboldt^  Thenard,  Decnndollet 
and  Collet-Descoilils.  At  their  meetings^  the  lated  fcientihc  jour* 
nals  are  confuited,  phiiofophical  papers  are  read  and  difcuiTedi  and 
new  experiments  are  propofed,  repeated,  or  fet  on  foot.  The  ad- 
vantages of  ftfch  a  plan  are  moll  obvious.  Miftakes  may  be  de* 
tetfled,  errors  avoided,  and  important  lights  (truck  out  by  the 
coilifion  of  ideas.  In  the  adual  flate  of  fciencei  no  experiments 
are  traly  valuable>  but  thofe  which  have  been  performed  with 
the  mo(t  fcrupolous  precifion.  The  art  of  experimenting  itfeif 
has  now  become fo  re6ned,  and  attended  with  fuch  vaft  expenfe^ 
as  often  to  lye  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  rxcrtion.  We 
are,  therefore,  inclined  to  augur  favourably  of  a  fociety  of  this 
nature,  which  defcends  to  guide  and  affiil  the  details  of  inquiry. 
If  our  expectations  have  not  been  fully  anfwcred,  we  yet  dif- 
cem  the  germs  of  more  important  communications ;  and  truft 
that  fimilar  aiTociationSi  fumtihed  with  more  nmple  means,  will 
foon  be  formed  at  home. — ^We  confine  our  fele^ons  to  thofe  pa« 
pers  which  appear  the  moft  worthy  of  notice. 

1 .  Ohservations  on  the  Intensity  and  Inclination  of  the  Magnetic 
Force^  made  in  France^  Simtzalandy  Italj/^  and  Germany. 
By  MefTieurs  Humboldt  and  Gay-LulTac. 

The  laws  of  magnetic  a£lion  were  firft  difcovered  by  our  inge- 
nious countryman  Dr  Gilbert  of  Colcheter.  That  original  phi- 
lofopher,  who,  prior  to  the  writings  of  Bacon,  underfliood  and 
fuccefsfully  purfued  the  method  of  indu6lion,  reduced  all  the 
phenomena  of  magnetlfm  to  four  general  facts :  i.  That,  of  two 
magnets,  the  fimilar  poles  repel  and  the  (liflimilar  attraA  each 
other  s  2.  That  thefe  attractive  and  repuliive  forces  are  increafed 
by  proximity  ;  3.  That  a  magnet,  by  mere  apportion,  has  a  power 
of  inducing  magnetifm  on  a  piece  of  iron  or  fteel,  and  which  is 
more  or  lefs  durable  according  to  the  hardnefs  or  foftnefs  of  the 
material  afleCted }  and,  4.  That  the  mafs  of  the  earth  itfeif  con- 
tains  an  immenfe  magnet,  poffefliog  thofe  diilinAive  properties« 
From  fuch  daia^  it  was  eafy  to  explain  the  more  obvious  effcCts 
of  magnetifm.  A  magnet  attra^s  a  bit  of  iron,  becaufe  the  iron, 
for  the  time  at  leaft,  becomes  likewife  a  magnet,  endued  with  po- 
larity ;  and  a  magnetic  bar,  freely  fufpended,  turns  towards  tlie 
north,  from  the  influence  of  the  internal  magnet  of  our  globe. 

When  Gilbert  publilhed  his  theory,  the  needle  at  London  Itood 
▼i^ry  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  meridian;  but  it  waS  afterwards  obferv^ 
ed  to"  deviate  gradually  to  the  wcft|  with  a  declination  that  has,  for 
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^bout  two  centuries,  been  continually  increafing.  The  rate  of  this 
digreflion,  indeed,  has  of  late  years  fenfibly  relaxed  ;  which  affords 
H  prefumption,  that,  perhaps  in  the  courfe  of  another  century,  the 
needle  will  have  finiftied  its  period  of  aberration,  and  may  return 
again  by  the  fame  (leps.  The  variation  of  the  mariner's  compafs 
differs,  however,  in  each  particular  place  :  fometimes  it  is  ftation- 
ary,  but  generally  it  is  either  advancinjr  or  retreating,  and  that 
with  a  progvv  ls  unequil,  and  ever  fubjcct  to  change.  Sucii  a  fyf- 
tem  of  per}>L'tu:il  mutation  is  in  the  higlieft  decree  perplexing,  and 
forms  one  of  the  |;rccit':li  obilacles  to  t!ie  prailice  and  improve- 
ment of  navieition.  Lut  all  this  intricricy  and  Teeming  irregula- 
rity may  reiult  irom  the  coinbiiiatioii  of  a  tew  very  fimple  changes, 
Wfi  it.  could,  at  lirfl:  fight,  appear  nuire  involved  than  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  ?  And  yet,  when  the  feparate  elements 
are  developed,  how  fimpIe  and  liarmoidous  the  whole  becomes  ! 
There  is  the  ftrongeft:  reafon,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  the 
complicated  aberrations  of  the  needle  may  proceed  from  certain 
regular  changes  in  the  pofition  of  the  poles  of  the  terreftrial  mag- 
net. The  great  desideratum  is  now  to  afcertain  tlie  nature  of  thofe 
changes.  For  that  purpofe,  it  is  neceflary  to  determine  accurate- 
ly, at  diftant  points  on  the  earth's  furf.-ice,  the  direction  and  in- 
tejisil^  of  the  magnetic  aiHrion.  Hitherto,  the  direction  only  has 
been  obferved,  by  help  of  the  compafs  and  dipping  needle;  and 
even  thefe  obfervations,  from  the  imperfediion  of  the  latter  inltru- 
ment,  are  in  many  cafits  doubtful  or  defeftive.  To  difcover  the 
relative  intenfities  of  magnetic  a£iion  at  different  places,  woold 
Jead  more  immediately  to  the  folution  of  the  problem. 

In  the  mutual  action  of  magnets,  four  separate  forces  are  ex- 
erted. Tiie  nearer  pole  of  the  one  attracts  and  repels  the  poles 
of  the  other  ;  while  its  farther  pole,  reversing  the  order,  r«pel$ 
and  attracts  tiie  same  poles.  Tliese  blended  forces  are  capable  of 
producing  two  distinct  effects  :  1.  The  one  magnet  may  a- 
boiit  a  fixed  axis,  from  the  conjoined  action  of  all  the  forces, 
and  consequently  with  a  power  equal  to  their  aggregate  sum  j  and 
2.  The  one  magnet  may  tend  towards  the  other,  with  a  power 
equal  to  that  by  which  the  difference  of  the  attraction  and  rcpul- 
jsion  of  the  nearer  pole  exceeds  the  difference  of  the  opposite 
repulsion  and  attraction  of  the  remoter  pole.  When  the  one 
magnet  is  very  short  in  comparison  wkh  the  other,  its  direc- 
tive and  attractive  powers,  being  the  sum  and  difference  of  near- 
ly equal  forces,  will,  therefore,  become  quite  disproportioned. 
It  hence  that  a  magnetic  bar,  floating  on  the  surface  of  mer- 
cury, shows  no  tendency  to  advance  towards  the  north,  though 
it  will  yet  turn  vigorously  in  that  direction,  Tfce  directive 
nergy  of  the  needle  thus  f  anushes  the  most  correct  measure  of 
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Uie  power  of  the  terrestrial  magnet,  or  of  the  joint  forces  ex- 
erted by  its  opposite  poles.  But  the  traver.sing  of  the  needle 
torresponds  exactly  with  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum,  and  con- 
gequently  the  actuating  power  is  always  expressed  by  the  <quare 
of  ih^  number  of  vibrations  which  are  performed  in  a  givrn  time. 
If  these  vibrations,  however,  take  place  in  thp  horizontal  and  not 
the  magnetic  plane,  it  is  evident  that  a  part  only  of  the  original 
fjOrce  connes  Into  play,  and  that  the  result  is  diminished  by  this 
obliquity  ia  tlie  pro|^u^a  pf  the  cosiae  of  the  iocluiati^ii  of  th^ 
iieedle. 

•   Instructed  by  such  viewsj  Huaiboldt  and  Gay-Lussac  proposed 
to  explore  the  laws  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  during  an  excursion 
of  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  from  the  15th  of  Match  1805  to  the  1st 
of  May  130t>i  through  a  great  part  of  the  Continent.    They  were 
i';^YOure<l  by  the  minister  of  the  marine  with  a  dippia)?  needle  of 
•^rda's  construction,  and  which  had  beeti  executed  by  Lenoi^ 
for  the  voyage  of  Iintrecasteaux.    To  measure  the  vibrations,  they 
ittd  a  magnetic  bar  suspended  by  a  thread  of  raw  &ilk,  in  a  box 
jwith'glass  sides.    These  instruments  would  appear  to  have  beea 
'Susceptible  of  considerable  delicacy.    The  traversing  of  the  bar 
JS^ed  not  aiF^ted  by  any  change  of  temperature^  nor  sensibly 
di£FereBce  of  «leiqktion»   It  gave  the  same  cesull  at  Milan, 
MKIfi^^  jrfrTl'      six  months ;  amd  the  vibr^iofis  we  re  as  fre-i- 
091  tbe-s^fiimils     the  Alps  as  in  the  phuas  of  luly*.  Sixty 
Zt  these  yibratioiis  were  performed  at  Berlin  in  the  5pa(;e  of  ^5l6i 
seconds,  at  Paris  in  3U,  at  Milan  in  295^,  at  Ron^  in 
and  at  Napl^  in-S7dr~^ll  measured  by  a  chronometer  of  B  r- 
tiioud. .  -  The  corresponding  inclinations  of  the  dipping  nceale  ob- 
^rved  at  those  plafces^  were  69°  53',  69°  i2V  65^  ♦p',  57', 
and  61°  35'*   These,  with  other  intermediate  observations,  are  re-  * 
gisterecl  in  a  tablei  yikix^  likewise  exhibits  the  calculated  ri^i^lti* 
If  the  action  at  the  magnetic  equator  be  denoted  by  lOOOO,  the  in- 
-^nsitlesr  i{l  the  direction  of  the  .dipping  needle  at  Berlin,  Pari«,  Mi- 
Jan,  Rome,  an4.Nap^%:or  between  the  latitudes  of  .52"^  31V  and 
50ij  will      re||ir|toented  by  the  successive  numbers,  i 3703, 
134$2t  1336^1 1264%  and  X%*}^S.   But  this  computatroniiajpa|t- 
.^bypotheticaif  atn£e.tt  asjSiMnes  the  position  of  the  magnetig^egua- 
tor^  a$  deduct  by  M.  Biot  from,  the  previous  observatiqnaj^^ 
j^eyrottse  and  Humboldt  in  America.   Without  adopting^.  tKere- 
^rei  any  pr^alure  conclusion,  the  horizohlal  actitm  of  magnetism 
sUt  Berlin,  JParU,  Milan,  Rome  and  Naple«i  will  be  in  the  proportion 
of  t,  .i.Ql^,  l-HT,  l.${6r.and^  1«2^7|  and^tbe  .emirii^irect  ac- 
tion as  1,  *9340,  ^236*  aiHl  .dSOO^   It>  baoc^.evideot, 
jtlnt  in  proceeding .tow.ards  the  iQtttk,.of ,  Sufope,  tba.&rce  of 
#nagnelism:^ra4^4Uy  diminii^bef.  .^^l^aples^  wQuld  seefn  ^o  forn^ 
vojujgir.  MO,29*'      *  K  >  ^.  the 
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tfhe  only  exception  ;  but  this  discrepancy  was  owing  probnbly  to 
local  circumstances — to  the  attraction  of  the  ferruginous  lava  and 
Other  volcanic  production*  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

These  results  perfectly  agree  with  the  previous  theory.  The 
dimination  of  force,  occasioned  by  receding  from  the  nearer  pole 
of  the  "terrestrial  magnet,  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  aug- 
mentation derived  from  approaching  to  the  farther  pole.  The  pre- 
ceding data^  combined  with  the  declinations  of  the  needle,  mi^ht 
tuffirce,  through  the  known  laws  of  magnetism,  for  detemimng 
the  position  of  those  poles  ;  and  if  similar  observations  were  re* 
pealted  at^tstant  periods,  the  nature  and  eirculaaw  of  tcmiCriat 
magnetism  would  at  last  be  ascertained*  .  . 

To  engage,  however,  with  confidence  m  inch  an  arduous  ioe* 
jvesfigation,  would '  require  nicer  and  more  eictensive  observa- 
tioais.  England  may  yet  have  the  honour  of  completing  the  dis-  ^ 
corery.  Suppose  a  delicate  maignettc:b«r  were  substituted  fiqr 
the  pendulum-Spring,  and  thus  made  the  prIme*mover  of  a  watcfa. 
The  instrument  being  duly  placed,  Itsmbrations  would  evident- 
ly be  maintained  with  regularity,  for  any  lenath  of  time.  Cobn 
'pared  with  a  chronometer,  at  an  interval  peinaps  of  twenty-four 
tionra,  it  would  mark  the  number  of  vibrations,  and  therefore 
give  the  actuattnj^  power  wtth^the  utmost  precision.  But  it 
Vrottld  aliSO  serve  the  purpose  of  a  most  correct  dipping  needle; 
for  the  vibrations  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes  will  form 
tiro  sides  of  a  Tectangle»  of  which  the  diagonal  indicates  the 
majpietic  tendency* 

'  The  idea  now  suggested  has  been  often  proposed  to  a  variety 
icS  itigeniotts  persons,  but  never  yet  earned  into  execution.  It 
4a  undoubtedly  quite  practicable,  bitf*  would  require  some  skUl 
land^  perseverance  to  fanng  it  to  perfection*  The  trouble  and  ex- 
pense attending  the  trials^  with  the  prospect  of  only  remote  and 
contingent  advantage,  would  discourage  an  individttal  from  the 
mempt*  It  might  especially  claim  the  patronage  of  our  Board  of 
-Longitude,  if  a  projector  could  submit  to  the  intrigue  and  solicit 
tation  required  to  move  a  body-  composed  of  such  niaterials. 
'Were-diis  scheme  once' rjeaHzed,  we  might  expect  to  see,  at  no 
"very  distant  period,  the  phenomena;of  magnetism  reduced  almoK 
to  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  the  motions  oif  the  planets. 

2.  Jllenmr  m  the  nature  o^  ihe  gas  contained  in  tke  airMadder 
I      ^J^s^'   ^y  M.  Biot* 

It  fa  weU  known  that  fishes  are  enabled  to  si|)k  or  rise  in  iheir 
native  element  by  means  of  an  air-bladder,  ^which  they  can  com- 
fwess  or  auffi^^to  distend 'at  jpleasure*   The  diilicuky  is  to  con^ 
•«eive  Kniw^e  alr«con|amed -in  that  bag  is  .  procured.   It  must 
^'"\     .  obviously 
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ebvioiMly  be  dcfivad  Irom  the  liquid  in  Mduok  lliejrtwifli;  bttt 
i^^iecber  it  is  extruded  .by  mcdmiicail  actioii»  Or  secreted  by  tom 
proem  of  the  apimai  ecStmomft  naturalists  have  not  yet  decided* 
Air»  in  a  certain  proponioii»  ii  feebly  combbied  wid>  aU  fmh 
wateft  frttn  whidi  it  is  easily  expelled  hf  the  applicatkm  ef  fceat^ 
the  remeval  of  atmospheric  pressure,  tbe-  gradual  attack  of  coa^ 
gelltM,  or  fkfi  addition  of  toluble  jnacters.   We  Jmct. 
presume,  that  scarcely  any  portion  of  air  is  lodged  in  salt  vater^ 
jfliough  the  fishes  in  fivers  or  laket  were  to  exemet  air  by  the 
^•ction>of  sliesr gills,  the  inlMibkaata  of  the  ocean  coiitd  n^t  ht^ 
Istt^^osedto  okaan  tMiNlppir ^v^b  the -eaMo  means..  Hit 
^st  mode,  hootereri  of  sMpf>  the  qneaciont  is  to  imoOfiikii  it* 
4|iiaHty  of  4he  gaoicinta^ed  in  thfe  Uadder,  iumI  te^<comjMHre  i| 
^^lAwnMiifAitric^it?!  ThiewaMhe  object  proposed  by  tl  Bioc» 
^hojw  actite  -mind  enfaracea  everf  .j^lniosophtcal  ponitic.  Hie 
fxpenmenki  mm  p erfomed  at  h|teit!rils»  on  the  ehores  of  t|io 
aavge  islet  of  Yvisa  and  fVomemei|i  iriiik  engaged  in  extends 
lag  the  measurement  of  the  meridl|n  bf  .a  dudn-'oC  triangles, 
from  BapceloAa  across  the  Meditiernmean. .  And  it  ia  ffltiiwing 
fo  reflect,  that  the  aeademician  was  djflowd  -to  canrf  ^orvrail 
iua  ^titteretting  operattom. unmolested,  s^id  em  under  the  pro^* 
tecridn  of  the  Bsiti^h  govemmentj  during  a  Mr  aHmdi  haa  unfor- 
tnnately -been  prosecmed  with  a  rancQiS  disgraceful  tocivittaed 
nations*' 

M*Btet  expf«S8edtheii!twb}a^leti,  and  examhied  the  gas  hf 
means  of  Volta^s  eudiometer.  The  hydrogen  employed  was  of 
the  purest  kind,  and  collected  oter  boiled  water*  A  measure  of 
it  being  transferred  to  the  graduated  tube  containing  the  peculiar 
gas,  the  mixture  was  inflamed  by  an  electric  spark,  and  the 
quantity  of  absorption  ridted.  In  this  way,  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  was  accurately  ascertained.  The  gas  from  different  fishes, 
however,  ^ippcared  extremely  various  in  its  composition  :  it  con- 
tained no  hydrogen,  atui  scarcely  any  carbonic  acid  j  but,  in  some 
specimens,  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  azote ;  and  in  others  a 
small  portion  of  azote  \vas  combined  with  nearly  six-seventh  parts 
of  oxygen.  A  curious  fact  was  detected  in  the  course  of  these 
experiments;  iiam<  ly,  that  the  fishes  which  reside  in  deep  water 
hold  h  larger  piopurtion  of  oxygen.  The  difference  in  this  re* 
spect  was  so  very  striking,  that  evm  tlie  sailors  who  *i5suiei 
M.  Biot  in  his  operations,  were  ready  to  anticipate  the  degree  of 
detonation  produced  by  the  electric  spark,  according  to  the  depth 
at  which  the  fifhes  had  been  caught.  It  would  hence  appear, 
that  the  aqency  of  the  air^bladdt^r  has  only  a  limited  range,  and 
that  the  diiH  »ent  inhabitants  of  tfic  ocean  affect  particular  depths^ 
III  fact^  a  ^sh  whijch  lives  80  U^iom  t^^i^er  wat^r^  iAust  sustain 
•     '  '      '  K  1  a  jpresswi 
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a  pressure  of  tiiearlj  16  atmospb^res;  and  if  brought  to  tlio  fur* 
face,  its  bag,  swelling  to  sixteen  times  its  usual  buik>  wouldi 
therefore,  protrude  out  of  die  mouth  of  the  animal.  This  effect  is 
familiar  to  those  who  frequent  tbe  banks  of  Newfoundland,  wher« 
the  cod  is  generally  drawn  up  from  a  depth  of  40  or  Mhajptamu 
if  a  fish  happen  to  drop  from  the  hook,  it  will  float  on  the  sui^ 
iftice,  distended,  helpless,  and  quite  unable  to  replunge  mto  it» 
nat  \*e  element. 

We  may  now  safely  conclude  that  Bshesy  by  smne  unkaowtf 
process,  decompose  the  water  in  which  they  swim#  aaid  that  they 
discharge  the  hydrogen,  and  force  die  oxygen  into  their  air* 
Madder.  The  azote  with  which  this  oxygen  is  mixed  nuiy  pro» 
eeed  from  putrid  animal  matters,  wjbich  are  the  moot  abundant 
siear  the  surface.  Bnty  w;hat  becomes  of  the  hydrogen  thus  dis* 
engaged  I  May  if  .  not  combiae  with  the  phosphorus  supplied 
by  the  animal  system^  and  become  mixed  with  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  ?  And  may  not  the  luminous  appeaiimee,  which  in 
<he  dark  attends  the^  agitation  ol  the  sea,  be  occasioned  by  the 
apontaneotts  inflammation  of  this  phosphorated  hydrogeai  as^it  is 
dashed  up  to  the  surface  ?  The  supposition  of  aii  admixture  of 
putrescent  substances  would  certainly  not  account  for  that  phe* 
nomeuon^  which  lakes  place  in  the  dearest  water  o^  the  fatbDm*- 
less  ocean#  It  is  produced  only  by  agitation  *^  mir  i^ecosding  tm 
the  frequency  of  the  air  bubbles  that  escape,  the  troubled  surfaces 
sometimes'  sparkles  like  stars^  and  sometimes  glcama^like  a  shees 
of  lambent  flame. 

r 

- .  3.  First  esscttft  to  determine  the  vmiaiions  of  temperature  xthic& 
iiie  gases  experienee  in  chattging  their  d'ensiti/ ;  wiih  consider^ 
ations  on  their  capadi^  far  calorie*   By  M.  Gay-Lussac. 

The  ingenious^  inquiries  of  Dalton  and  Gay-Lussac,  respect* 
ing 'the 'nature  and  constitution  of  the  gases»  have  led  to  cw> 
elusions  of  the  simplest  and  mo^t  specious  kind.  It  has  thence 
been  confidently  inferred  that,  with  the  application  of  heat,  all 
the  gases  expand  exactly  alike  ^  and  that,  under  all  the  varieties 
of  density,  they  contain,  in  similar  circumstances,  the  same  ab-r 
solute  quantity  of  heat  and  of  moisture  \  in  short,  that  heat  and 
moisture  are  passively  diffused  through  their  substance,  and 
only  supported  by  a  terrain  mechanical  suspension.  But,  the 
discrep:iricies  be injr  often  smoothed  bv  flie  aid  of  conjecture,  those 
partial  results  were  far  too  hastily  erecied  into  general  principles  j 
and  the  experiments  themselves,  conducted  on  a  very  limited  and 
imperfect  sdle,  entirely  wanted  the  degree  of  accuracy  which; 
guch  delicate  objects  would  demand.  When  a  suitable  opportunity 
occurs,  we  will  not  decline  the  discussion.    In  the  m^au  time,  it 

-  ,  may 
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may  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  gaseous  theoty  to  which  we  aU 
lude  is  nt  variance  with  the  laws  of  chemical  attfaiCtioo^  establish* 
ed  by  M.  Berthollet,  and  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  uniform  ana^ 
logy  of  nature^  We  discern  around  us  no  substance  really  inert  | 
and  a  closer  exajnioatioa  gradually  discovers  that  extended  energy 
tprhich  connects  the  whole  system  of  things. 
r  The  inquiry  now  under  review  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  a 
passage  in  Professor  Leslie's  book  on  heat.    The  depth  and  ori« 

fiaalitir  of  the  author  receive  due  praise:  but  whue  M.  Gay« 
.•ttssac  admired  the  beauty  of  the  experiments  recorded  in  that 
work,  he  was  di^posed^  as, might  be  expected,  to  question  the  va- 
lidity of  some  of  the  conclusions.  He  therefore  deemed  it  pro* 
per  to  appeal  to  fact.  His  researclKS,  with  this  view,  were  **^- 
stttuted  in  the  physical  cabinet  at  Arcueil)  and  he  was  en* 
i^ouniged  and  directed  to  pursue  them^  by  the  earnest  advice  of 
Berthollet  and  Ia  Place.  Conscious}  however,  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  means  employ ed»  M*  Gay-Lussac  states  the  results, 
of  his  experiments  with  becoming  modesty  and  hesitation*  To. 
judge  more  fairly,  however,  we  shall  quote  Mr  Leslie^  words ; 
they  form  Note  20.  of  the  ^  Inquirj/  irio  the  nature  and  pfvpa*, 
jgation  of  heat, '  ' 

<  The  .capaeii^  of  the  permanent  .gases  is  increased  by  rarefac* 
tion  i  and  hence  a  corresponding  portion  of  heat  becomes  again 
evolved,  when  they  recover  their  former  state.  Having,  there- 
fore,  fixed  a  delicate  thermometer  in  the  centre  of  a  large  re- 
cehrer,  es^tract  most  of  the  air,  leaving  perhaps  only  die  tenth  or 
hundiedth  part,  and  allow  the  apparatus  to  acquire  exactly  the 
temperature  of  the  room ;  then  suddenly  admit  the  lur  into  the 
partial  void,  and  the  heat  now  disengaged  wilt  proportionally  raise 
the  general  temperature.  Repeat  the  exhaustion ;  but  after  the 
necessary  interval  of  time,  open  a  communication  with  some  other 
species  of  gas  :  the  same  quantity  of  heat  will  be  liberated  as  be- 
fore, but  its  effect  may  be  different,.  If  the  gas  be  more  ab'^orb- 
ent  of  heat  than  an  etjual  bulk  of  common  air,  it  will  expoi  ^e.-ice 
less  alteration  of  temperature.  Hence  their  onier  of  arr.it^ge- 
ment  is  ascertained  ;  though  to  determine  the  true  relat  or  ,  would 
require  some  further  research.  The  heat,  thus  sudilenly  let 
loose,  is  not  all  exerted  upon  the  contained  pas  j  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  spent  in  warming  the  internal  surface  of  the  receiver. 
This  expenditure,  however,  being  obviousiy  proportioned  to  the 
relative  extent  of  surface,  might  be  discovered  by  repeating  the 
observation  with  another  receiver  of  a  siinil.jr  form,  but  much 
f  mailer  dimensions.  Hence,  by  a  simple  computation,  the  capa* 
^ity  of  the  gas  will  be  derived. 

f  |n  th^  case  of  hydrogenous  gas,  no  calculation  was  required; 
'  '  U  3  f«r, 
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for»  on  its  adoiissioiiy  it  suftred  exactly  the  same  change  df  tem«^ 
peratarcr  aa  atmospheric  air.  Hence»  in.  the  same  space,  they 
both  contain  equal  measures  of  heat  $  which  agrees  very  lieariyf 
with  Dr  CrawfordV  experiments.  * 

M-  Gay-Lttssac  adopted  a  more  complex  pTocess«  and  employed 
for  his  purpose  a  sort  of  double  transferrer.  He  sifrlected  t«ro  ttt->> 
bulated.recetrers,  each  containing  If  lii9lesi  or  about  95  English 
pints.  To^he  on^  neck  he  adapted  a  8top-cock»  and  in  the  otfier  he 
fixed  a  spirit  of  wine  thermometeTi  so  wonderfully  sertsible»  he  pre- 
tends, as  to  markf he  lOOdth  part  of  a<Iegree  of  centigrade  scaf^. 
The  receivers  being  exhausted  by  the  action  an  air-pnmpr  wei^'. 
filled  witit  the  pardcttlar  gas,  and,  after  standing  tw^W^  houp^  werr 
comiec  ted  together  through  the  medium  of  a  leaden  pipe.  Ta 
avoid  the  effects  of  moisture,  a  small  portion  of  muriate  of 
lime  was  preyiously  introduced/  The  first  receiver  being  filled 
with  common  air,  and  the  second  exhausted  as  much  as  possible^ 
a  commumcation  was  suddenly  made  $  and  in  the  space  of  about 
two  miiMHes,  the  first  thermometer  rose  .61  parts  of  a  de^ee, 
and  the  second  thermometer  sunk  .58  parts.  The  first  receiver 
Vas  now  rarefied  succe!>slvcly  to  one  half  and  fo  one  fourth,  and 
the  observation  repeated  :  an  increased  temperature  of  ..S4  and  .20 
parts  of  a  degree  was  indicated  by  the  one  thermometer,  ane!  a 
like  diminution  by  the  other.  Hydrogen  gas  was  next  employed. 
At  theordmary  density,  the  hcnt  produced  was  .92,  and  the  cold 
.77  :  at  half  that  density,  the  heat  and  cold  were  both  only  ,54', 
With  carbonic  acid  gns,  the  heat  produced  was  and  the  coh^ 
,50>  at  the  ordinary  density  ;  and  these  opposite  effects,  in  the 
case  of  gas  of  half  the  density,  were  .30  and  ,31.  The  first  re- 
ceiver being  filled  with  oxygen  gas»  the  effects  were  ,5S  and  .56  j' 
aud  when  r<irefted  one  h^lf^  these  quantities  were  reduced  to  .3  L 
and  .32. 

Comparing  the  screral  results,  M.  Gay-Lussac  ventures,  bu€ 
with  comtderable  distrust,  to  draw  the  following  conciusions. 

*  1,  Whf.n  a  Yold  space  becomes  occupied  by  a  gas,  the  heat^ 
evolved  i^  not  derived  from  the  small  residuum  of  air. 

*  2;  When  a  vacuum  is  made  to  communicate  with  the  like  spacO 
ailed  n  ith  a  gas,  the  thermomctric  vut  iation^  are  equal  in  both. 

*  j,^ln  the  same  gas,  these  thermometric  variations  are  |>rupor* 
tional  to  the  chxu^ges  of  density.  *'  . 

*  4.  The  Tariationa  of  tempenxaie  are  not  same  for  aU  the' 
gases,  but  increase  as  this  densities  dtmiiilsh. 

'  3,  The  capacities  of  any  gas  fop  cakrie»  dinmiish  ttkler  tbcL 
same  Tolome  with  Its  density, 

«  Atiif  6.  That  the  capacities  o(  tlie  gases  for  ca}ork»  under 
f<]ual  'vplamesy  are  somehow  reciprocally  as  their  specific  densities.'*' 

'{'heie  conclusions  mPSlt  ^ueiljr  disttiTb  tiie  hariiiionj  of  the 
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former  gaseous  tlieor)r»  and  maj  at  least  contribute  to  check  the  rath 
precipitanc]^  of  generalizing*  But  to  ascertain  to  what  confidence 
they  are  entitled,  will  still  require  some  closer  examination.  The 
humble  apparatus  employed  was  on  too  s^nall  a  scale»  and  by  far . 
tQo  rudely  constructedt  tor  such  delicate  obsenrations.  'Hie  spi* 
fit  of  wine  thermometer  was  pattieulariy  exceptionable ;  gince»  to 
exhibit  such  large  degrees*  the  bulb- must  have  been  of  enormous, 
size,  and  consequently  unfit  altogether  for  catching  the  transient 
i  mpresdioiis.  An  instrument  designed  for  discovery,  is  very  d  iffer* 
ent  from  one  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition.  It  is  even  ad- 
mitted, that  the  thermometer  did  not  mark  the  tenth  part  of  the  full 
effect.  What  is  infinitely  more  perplexing,  these  indications,  in 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  experiments  were  performed, 
could  not  be  proportional;  for,  rarefied  gas  being  a  slower  can-, 
ductor,  would,  act  with  less  energy  on  the  bulb  of  the  thennonie-, 
ter,  and  thus  produce  a  smaller  impression  before  the  partial  e-. 
volution  of  heat  was  dissipated  on  the  surrounding  matter.  But 
we  object  decidedly  to  the  plan  of  the  apparatus,  which  was  in- 
artificial, and  unnecessarily  complicated.  In  each  experiment^ 
opposite  influences  were  blended  together ;  and  on  forming  the 
communication,  the  second  receiver  exhibited  at  the  same  instn-nt 
a  condensation  and  a  rarefaction.  It  was  hence  impossible  rightly 
ro  distinguish  the  separate  effects.  The  small  quantities  obtained, 
in  the  experiments  with  rarefied  gases,  were  evidently  fallacious^ 
for  the  receivers  containing  less  gaseous  matter,  a  hrger  propor- 
tion of  the  heat,  now  disengaged^  was  consequently  spent  on 
their  internal  surfaces. 

M.  Gay-Liissac  cannot  agree  with  Mr  Leslie,  that  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature observed  on  admitting  the  external  air  into  an  exhausted 
receiver,  is  derived  from  the  condensation  of  the  small  portion  of 
air  which  had  still  remained  •,  *  because, '  says  he,  *  on  introducing 
a  minute  portion  of  air  into  the  iniperfect  vacuum,  a  quantity  of 
caloric  must  be  absorbed  equal  i^early  to  that  which  would  be  dis- 
engaged, if  the  receiver,  exhausted  to  the  same  point,  had  beea 
allowed  to  fill  entirely  ;  whereas  the  slightest  admission  of  nir  is  al- 
ways accompanied  with  heat. '  But  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  origi- 
nal experiment  was  decisively  conclusive.  For,  whence  could  the 
lieat  proceed  ?  It  was  not  introduced  by  the  external  air,  since  this 
underwent  no  change  of  condition  i  and»  consequently,  it  mustha?e 
kl«ea  previously  contained  in  the  receiver.  The  objection  here 
advanced  is  incorrectly  stated*  It  proves  only,  that  the  quantity 
<^  iieat  absorbed  in  rarefying  a  pornon  of  air,  is  ejreeedcd  by  the 
quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  condensing  a  rarer  portion  of  the  fluid 
CD 4he  same  point }  .in  other  ucords,.  mat  the  capacity  of  air  in- 
creases in  a  higher  Tatio  than  its  rarity*  which  is  unquestionably 
the  case*   We  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves^  indeed,  that  a 
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philosopher  so  acute  as  M.  Ln  Place  could  have  passively  suffered 
fiuch  a  manifest  pnralogism  to  escape. 

It  would  he  quite  superfluous,  therefore,  to  pursue  any  further 
our  remarks  on  these  experiments.  They  can  afford  no  solid 
or  satisfactory  results.  If  an  experimentalist  of  such  acknow- 
ledc^ed  skill  and  ability  thus  fail  in  his  attempts,  the  public 
may  learn  to  receive  with  caution,  and  cvon  mistrust,  those  ran- 
dom observations  which  are  so  often  obtruded,  and  so  hastily 
wrought  up  into  general  principles.  To  notice  loose  facts,  costs 
no  great  effort  ;  but  to  dsaw  out  the  more  recondite  properties  of 
matter, — to  determine  quantities  and  assign  proportions,  requires 
the  mo<;t  delicate  mode  of  procedure.  It  wa.s  by  nice  and  un- 
-wearit'd  research,  lighted  by  the  torch  of  Geometry,  that  astrono- 
micul  science  has  bren  cnrried  to  such  transcendant  perfection.  In  ' 
the  prosecution  oi  tlic  arduous  undertaking  which  he  has  sketched 
out,  w»>  trust  that  M.  Gay-L«ssac  will  scon  percclv'^  the  necessity 
of  providing  a  more  elaborate  apparatus,  capable  ot  the  simplest 
adtptntions,  and  yet  combined  with  the  most  delicate  measures. 
"We  shall  then  return  with  pleasure^  to  follow  the  steps  of  his 
jUtrogress* 

It  evinces  the  activity  of  the  Society  of  Arcueil,  that  the  se- 
cond yolume  of  their  Memoirs,  and  of  this  year's  date^  has  aU^ 
ready  come  into  our  hands.   We  hope  to  give  some  account  of 
at  in  our  next  Number. 


i^RT.  X*  JEsc^li  TVa^Bdia,  ex  Editume  Thoma  Stantm*  Aceer 
dimt  naia  VV»  DD*  quibus  suas  interiextdt  Samuel  Butler^ 
A*  Af«  CSantakr^ia,  Tyjns  ae  Sumtibus  Academids*  Tom.  I. 
4to*   Tom.  L  &  IL  $To.  1909. 

« 

EAELT  three  hundred  years  haye  now  elapsed  smce  JEschylus 
^  first  appeared  frpm  the  press  of  the  Aldi,  under  the  care  an<I 
superintendance  of  Asulaaus^  the  defects  of  whose  edition  the 
labours  of  eight  succeeding  editors  haye  but  imperfectly  supplied. 
A  considerate  proportion  of  those  which  still  remain^  we  may 
hope^  will  yet  be  ddne  away^  Iiy  the  united  efforts  of  learned  men; 
but  there  is  now  little  chance  tnat  the  world  will  ever  know  with 
certainty  what  the  son  of  Euphprion  wrote.  The  judgment  which 
posterity  has  passed  on  the  merit  of  his  writings,  seems  to  have 
been  diiferent  from  that  of  Aristophanes,  if  we  may  measure  the 
estimation  in  which  they  held  the  three  tragedians  by  the  number 
of  their  works  which  they  have  preserved,  and  their  comparative 
purity.  Euripides  is  quoted  page  after  page  by  the  philosophers,- 
*ophists,  and  grammarians  j  the  latter  of  whom  have  transmitted 
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to  nineteen  of  his  plays  in  n  tnlernbiy  intelligible  form,  while 
the  \  py^cs  of  /Kschylus  are  tliirJy  -scattered  through  their  works, 
and  s  vc:i  only  of  hi ;  tr;i<3;ed!r s  are  extant,  and  in  a  deplorably 
corrupt  state.  Manuscripts,  however,  of  this  poet  (at  least  of 
the  three  first  plays,  as  they  are  usually  arranged)  arc  not  scarce  j 
but  by  fnr  the  greater  part  of  them  are  wretched  transcripts  one 
of  the  other,  made  at  a  very  recent  period.  Of  fourteen  MSS.> 
of  which  we  have  seen  the  collations,  five  are  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, three  of  the  iGth,  one  of  the  l7th,  and  two  of  the  14th 
century  $  three  only  being  of  considerable  age.  There  is  reason, 
koweYCTt  to  believe  that  some  of  the  libraries  on  the  Gontmenc 
4cbnceal  manuscripts  more  valuable  than  any  which  have  yet  been 
collated  by  any  editor ;  one  in  particular^  of  venerable  antiquity. 
Is  preserved  in  the  Medicean  library  at  Florence ;  unless^  as  is 
IBOSt  probable,  it  has  been  conveyed,  with  the  other  treasures  of 
that  city,  to  the  vast  museum  of  learning  and  the  arts  at  Paris* 

It  must  always  be  a  subject  of  regfec  to  us,  that  an  oppor- 
tunity of 'discovering  and  consulting  these  manuscripts  was  der 
nted  to  a  man  so  eminently  qualified  for  the  undertaking  as  the 
late  lamented  Professor  Porson.  In  consequence  of  his  refusal 
to  undertake  the  republication  of  ^schylus,  under  the  restricr 
tions  which  the  University  of  Cambridge  thought  proper  to  im« 
pose  on  the  editor,  the  task,^  and  an  arduous  one  it  was,  *Wa4 
devblved  upon  Mr  Butler. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  reasons  which  could  have  in- 
duced the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  press  to  insist  upon  a  literal 
reprint  of  the  corrupt  text  of  Stanley's  edition,  when  so  many 
unquestionable  corrections  had  been  made  by  later  critics,  and. 
when  they  were  themselves  in  possession  of  many  subsidia  o^ 
ijjvhicii  no  editor  had  hitherto  availed  himself. 

Mr  Butler  has  had  access  to  the  MS.  notes  of  Scaligcr,  Girsau* 
bon,  and  Stanley;  as  well  as  to  the  collations  of  nine  MSS.,  made 
partly  by  the  late  Dr  Askew,  an^  partly  by  some  of  his  learned 
correspondents  on  the  Continent.  The  curiosity  of  the  literary 
world  is  now  g;ratified  by  the  appearance  of  tne  first  volume 
of  this  long  expected  edition,  cotitaining  the  Prometheus  and 
Supplices,  reprinted  from  the  text  of  Stanley,  with  the  com-' 
mentary  and  version  of  that  learned  editor,  enriched  and  cor- 
rected by  copious  additions  from  the  unpublished  materials  al- 
ready alluded  to. — To  these  are  subjoined  two  commentaries, 
one  critical,  and  the  other  illustrative ;  f'-^rming  part  of  what  is 
intended,  as  we  su repose,  to  form  a  complete  *  Corpus  ^l^schy- 
leum,  *  coinpreiicud ing  the  subi.Mncc  oi  .lii  former  commentaries, 
and  of  course  incUuiiMj;  wliatcvcr  is  m:uer:  il  in  the  notes  of  Ro- 
bortellus,  Muretus,  [\irnebus,  Stephens,  Gaibitius,  and  later  cri- 
tics j  together  with  soaie  originui  remarks  communicated  to  Mr 
•  '  Butior 
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Butler  by  the  celebrated  historian  Mliller,  who,  whatever  may 
have  beea  his  merits  in  other  respects,  was  certainly  but  little^ 
qualified  to  comment  upon  ^schylus.    We  speak  this,  however, 
with  deference  to  Mr  Butler,  who,  to  use  his  own  expression, 

•  adores  from  afar  the  footsteps  of  this  great  man. '    The  various 
lections  are  noted  with  great  care,  as  well  as  the  obeli  of  the  latter 
Glasgow  erlition.    We  wish  that  Mr  Butler  had  been  contented, 
with  giving  us  this  very  useful  synopsis  of  the  different  readings,^ 
with  his  own  opinions  and  remarks,  without  subjoining  the  pon- 
derous and  often  useless  annotations  which  swell  the  volurne  to, 
an  alarming  size.    From  the  arrangement  also  of  the  divisions,^ 
the  reader  is  continually  obliged  to  refer  to  no  less  than  six  dif«^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  volume.    This  is  an  inconvenience  which  is  ^ 
particularly  experienced  in  using  the  editions,  of  cUssicgl  au-^ 
thors,  p]^.blishe(l  bv  the  Society  of  Deuxponts. 

Mr  IVutler  profelffs  to  have  collated  four  manufcripts  not  pre- 
vioufly  conful ted  :  but  we  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  two^ 

*  Codices  Cantabrigienfis*  were  formerly  in  tho  pofleflion  of  Dr 
Mead ;  and  that  a  collation  of  them,  made  by  Dr  Afkew  in  the 
year  1 744,  is  noted  in  the  copy  of  Stanley's  ^fchylus  formerly  in 
his  ppflefTion,  and  now  in  the.  Univerfity  library.  It  may  proba- 
bly be  unneceflary  to  inform  Mr  Butler,  that  fome  of  th^  conjec- 
tures of  Cafaubon,  copied  from  a  bc«ok  in  the  National  library  jij^^ 
PariF,  and  noted  in  the  margin  of  this  Stanley,  have  (ince  bieen^ 
publidicd  with  remarks  by  Vauvilliers.  We.^w^ll,  now  conHdefy 
as  briefly  as  poHibl^^'  the -^/fiuc^^  and.  philological' parts^  pflbe  v()> 
lumes  before  us*  -  ' 

Mr  Butler  conje£iureSf  that  the  tlwee  dramas  pn  the  {iibje£^  of* 
Prometheus,  togetheir  wjth  a  fourth,  pejrh^ps  the  Supplices,  foriiw. 
ed  a  *  TetraJogigiPrpmethea./  We  are  ratjier  inclined  to  believe 
the  author  of  the -argument  to  the  Perfx,  who  probably  derived 
his  information  from  the  I)ida^al/ce,  when  he  telU  us,  that  if^If- 
chylus  gained  the  prize  In  the  Archon(hip  of  Menon  by  the  fol«^ 
lowing  tetralogy,— the  Perfae,  Phineus,  Glaucus  Potnieus,  Pi^o* 
iTietheu<;,  i.  e.  the  Promethilis  vtfidos  or  die  Prometheus  iolutus  1^ 
iqTXlie  Prometheus  Iffoifet  appears  toliave  been  a  fatjrrlc  dramaii^ 
as  V  as  the  Glaucus  Potnieus.  '  ' 

Mr  Butler  lias  rot  remarked,  that  the  true  reading  (as  the  Ia(e 
Profeffor  judp;''d)  in  the  2d  verfe,  viz.  afi^Ttv^  U  preferved  by  the 
Venetian  fcholiaft:  11.  H.  78.  Euftath,  p.  953.  42.  Phavorin.  in 
Y.'Afifin  vv^.  It  is  fmgubr  that  Villoifon  ihould  have  cited  thepal!^ 
fageii  from  Euilathius  and  Phavorinus,  ad  Apollonii  Lex.  p«.IQ|^ 
without  obferving  their  reference  to  ibis  verfe.  On  the  other  hand|i. 
the  common  le£lion  is  exhibited  by  the  fchoitaCl»  Ariftoph.  Ran* 
826,  S.ynes.  £pift»  p.  35^  and,  if  we  millake  not|  by  the  ^ivthbr 
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of  a  MS.  Lexicon  ap.  BiW.  CoJHin.  p.  4^9,   Tn  Y*  17.  we  befim 
that  Porfon  read  wit^ull^uK  which  HefycluQS*ex|>iainft  by  w^twiir  T 
now  this  is  the  word,  which  Lucian  ufes,  in  his  parapKnre  of  cKb^ 
pafTage ijir^j<*r  is  a  word*  vhich,  notwithftanding  Schttta's  tP 
fertion  to  the  contrary,  ^itelievendwhrnexifls;.   In  y.  59.  trifwt 
is  undoubtedly  the  tnte  readings  to  prbye  which  We contd  produce' 
varions  falisfaf^ofy  teftimonies  omitted  in  the  notes  nnder'  ctfnit«> 
derslHon.    We  agree  with  a  learned  critic,  wto»  in  his  lemarki 
on  Porfon's  edition  of  the  Hecuba,  ftated  the  miliiy  of  noting  in* 
wliat  parts  of  the  antient  authors  any  portions  <^  the  text  ill  que-/ 
IHon  ake  quoted.    This  ceftainly  may  be  eflfeded  by  great  memo**' 
ry  or  great  induftry ;  but  we  do  not  wonder  that  Mr  Butler  fliouM 
have  been  deficient  in  this  refpe£l,  confidering  the  numettNis  and 
more  important  labours  which  he  has  had  to  accomplifh  in  the  ea*' 
pacit^r  of  editor.    In'     172;  Mir  Butler  ptefjtr^  ftuxtr^^tt  to 
|nXivwvv)K>  wHich  is  the  lading  of  fome  MSS.;  and  with  great 
.  r1eafi>n;  for  the  latter  word  is  Hot  Greelc.    In  v.  i8a.  we  had  for- 
iHerly  conjeaured  W  m(\  but  we  belieire  that  »  celebrated  fcho- 
lar,  who  hail  reftored  to  order  the  choric  metres  of  JBfchylu*;, 
reads  ^^f,  which  corre£Hon  is  confhrmtfd  by  a  lemarltnb/y  H-* 
mllar  pailage  in  Sojthocles,  JEd,  Goh  r.  1468*  'fiVery  one,  who 
is  M  ail  conteriant  with  the  Tariations*  of  manofcripts,  knowd 
how  often  the  psTrtkles  ^  &  )^  are  confo*inded.    For  inllance, 
the  VeHleti^fcholiaft  on  the  Iliad,    792,  citing  Sophocles,  JEd* 
Col  954^  has        UtAu.  for      edtr.   Two  paflages  occur  to  ui 
wIlBe  Whling,  In  one  of  which  Bthas  nfurped  the  place  of  - 
B|id,  in  die  other,  yif  has  ufljuftly  expelled       The  firit  is  a  fra^l 
ment  of  ^chylus  ap,  Schol.  Venet.  II;  L  ^89.    Speaking  of  the 
late  of  AQaton,  he  fays  «vNf  y  ^»«U9H9         TlttvH^pf  where  we 
ft«>li)d'  evidently  read  mmt       kf»Mvm^    As  to  the  other  pafl^ig?, 
We  1*511*  D6t  fpeak  fo  eon^ently.    Ariftoph,  Nub.  191.  r/  yi^ 
#rSil|8rti^  «  fyxi»«^«nf ,  Bninck  reads  Titfi^' — but  the  true^ 
shading  is  probably  t/  If  o»  Ji, 

fat  ti^rxmmvim^  v.  269,  Porfon  p^  fcrred  r-xri(ry^xi7{(r^xu  quafi 
Attmrnm^n-^  and  fujrgefts  that  thefe  iire^of  the  fame  ( !afs  of  words 
Vi^hjcfim^t  and  fx^5<«/»<»,  ad  Oreft.  292.  This  we  doubt;  and  are 
incHntd  to  think,  that  i<rx«/»«»,  or  rather  ^cy^ci^tnf,  and  icr^>xtvaf^  are' 
di(lin£^  words,  not  only  in  form,  but  in  meaning  nnd  etvmological 
origin.  The  fcholiaft,  by  his  glofs  ^ic^i7^^ai,  fceins  to  have  read 
lHrn#%«mr^<t<.  But  Hetria^fitntc-Sicit  which  was  a  conjcdlurc  of  Srnn- 
leyV,  and  is  fupported  by  one  manufcript  of  good  note,  unobferved 
by  Mr  Butler,  is  furely  more  in  the  Hylc  of  "^^fchyius,  and  is  be- 
fides  confirmed  by  feveral  fimilar  paflages. 

It  is  not  remarked,  that  the  genuine  reading  in  v.  329.  is  pre- 
ferred by  Stobpeus,  snd  the  common  ledion  in  v.  350,  by  Plutarch. 

In 
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In  V.  354.  the  late  ProfefTor's  certain  corre6iion  was  M^aty  otrrt§^ 
inirrn  &ms,  emitting  t^uo-iv,  which  is  here  a  needlefs  intruder,  as 
are  w-*?  and  irs  cafes  in  many  other  pafll\c;es  ;  fee  Vnlckn.  ad  Phx- 
nifT.  509.    For  miirit  Mr  Butler  would  fubfiitute  ^0^0$;   to  which 
we  have  no  other  objection,  than  that  Typhon  wns  not  the  only 
antagonift  of  the  Gods.    We  do  not  a^ree  with  Brunck  in  read- 
ing: '/xu(pr\X^<riy  V.  q  I  I,  nor  in  his  general  attachment  to  Ionic  inflc- 
xio!^.?,  for  the  fi^ke  of  an  harmonious  variety  ;  as  we  are  convinced 
that  they  have  been  for  the  mofl  part  introduced  by  the  copyiftsjwho 
were  much  more  converfant  in  the  dialedi  of  Homer  than  in  that 
of  any  other  writer.    Porfon  ad  Med.  479.  remarks  the  perpetual 
iconfuiion  witirh  is  found  in  thefe  terminations,  and  prints  fomer 
times  the  one  form  and  fometimes  the  other.    But,  with  all  defer? 
ence  to  the  judgment  of  fo  profound  a  fcholar,  we  think  that  confift- 
ency  at  lead  iliouid  be  preforvod  in  the  f  ime  author.  "We  are  aware 
that,  in  this  opinion,  we  have  to  difnute  the  authority  of  Valcknaer, 
who  in  Phacn.  v.  62,  dt  fends  zs-o^xfrit — where,  however,  Porsou 
rends  a-c'^Trcsiw  — and  in  Hippol.  v.  14-35,  prefers  uyxtcXrfin  to  the 
reading  ol  the  Florentine  Ed.  &  Cod.  Paris.  <i7K«A««.— -In  Arisr> 
tophanes  Eq.  198,  for  yetupviXria-t  we  might  read  y«^<r>j^eM<r<  from^ 
Athen.  xi.  p.  460  ;  but  there  is  no  occasion,  since  it  occurs  there^ 
in  an  oracular  hexameter.    In  the  Nubes,  v.  272,  ^^6)(^«tf  t*^^^^ 
j^iwfjK  i^vmU  w^o^^vTif,  2  MSS.  Reigii  &  the  Codex:  Ravenioaft' 
give  ^voieug — and  so  we  believe  it  to  be  written  in  the  manuscripts 
of  Thomas  Magister  in  v.  x«ji.    In  the  passage  of  the  Hysipyle  of;. 
Euripides,  introduced  in  the  Ranae  121 Brunck  reads  x^«9rr«f. 

wnuKA<ri.  but  the  Cod.  Ravenn,  has  2«yx«iV«,  and  so  it  is  cited  by 
Macrobius,  i.  \^.—Yox  ^eui»fAivrp^nt,  Eq.  13^7,  which  Brunck  has 
.  inserted  on  the  authority  of  his  MSS.>  the  authority  of  the  Co- 
dex Ravenna  s  establishes  ^nfu»au9»^ Msch,  Fer$,- 186«  mhJ>»ik»ir^ 
^«xX]fAM«vy  Viteb.  Robort.--«A;ui^v  Aid.,  whence  ux)^>^mm  may 
easily  be  traced.  As  the  instances  where  all  the  MSS.  agree  ia^ 
the  Ionic  termination  are  few,  when  compared  with  those  where* 
a  diversity  of  readings  exists,  the  critic  who  will  venture  to  cor* 
rpct  them  all,  shall  meet  with  our  cordial  support.;  ,  • 

Mr  Butler  has  not  remarked}  that  in  v.  4^7,  Parson's  corree*. 
tibn,  w^mtm9^^tft»Mfi^  is  derived  from  a  corrupt,  gloss  of  Ae  aiithor  of: 
the  Etymolofrtcon  Magnum,  who  quotes  a  commentary  on  the 
Prometheus  Vinctus  \  nor  that  in  the  passage  of  Philostratusn 
which  he  has  cited  at  v.  450.   Some  MSS.  have  «vig«fiix#,.  whic^ 
Gruter  and  Saumaise  prefer.    Not  but  that  *«igM«A«p  is  the  true 
reading  there,  as  w^jmiT^v^  is  her^ ;  but  where  a  reference  is  made; . 
in  support  of  a  disputed  lection,  the  variations  of  the  MSS.  shou!d> 
he  carefully  noted :  and  it  is  somewhat  curious,  that  in  v.  73.  of . 
|liis  play,  from  which  Porson  cites  lUtvthSw  yt  sr^lij  in  defence  of^ 
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MivrmmSk  yt  ,  Fhaen.  6I9|  two  MSS.  and  Robortelius  hm 
n  wf^f  tnd  two  MSS.  ^  Nor  U  it  noted,  that  Vakkffiier» 
in  Theoc.  Adoiuaz.  p«  S54»j  ad^ti  the  convnon  reading, 
in  461.,  for  which  much  might  be  said ;  and  the  principal  ob- 
jecdon  to  it,  viz,,  that  the  first  syllable  in  rv^  is  long,  might  with 
equal  force  be  urged  against  imr^tflih  irm^i4;¥xit$  auid  similar  words* 
We  are,  however,  inclined  to  think  with  D'Aniattd,  ad  Hesych.. 
p.  6.,  (whose  remark  Schiitz  has  pilfered)  that  intv^  is  the  get 
nnine  reading.  The  punctuation  of  vv.  461  et  seqq.,  which  is  re^ 
ferred  to  Porson,  should  have  been  attnibnted  to  Tyrwhitt*  NeU 
ther  Schiitz^  nor  Brunck,  nor  Mr  Butler,  remembered  that  the 
concluding  verses'  of  the  fragment  of  Moschion,  whidi  thef  cite 
from  Stobxus,  at  v.  467,  are  corrected  by  Daniel  Heinsius  *  in 
his  Crepundta  Siliana,  p.  S58* 

In  v«  480,  Mr  Butler  judiciously  adopts  the  reading  of  Robor- 
tellus,  and  three  MSS.  v^t*  y  h^,  Brunck,  who  had  an  extra** 
ordinary  af&ction  for  the  particle  mi^j  would  fain  insert  it  here, 

which 


*  The  mention  of  this  great  scholar,  reminds  us  of  a  fragment  of 
Alcseus,  which  a  learned  critic  has  arranged  in  the  Montliiy  Review* 
Vol.  XXV.,  under  the  head  of  Butler's  Marcus  Musurus.  He  pro- 
bably did  not  recollect,  that,  long  before  Jolmson  or  Bentlef ,  the 
lines  had  been  disposed  in  their  proper  order  by  Heinsius.  Crepund. 
Silian.  p-^^O.    We  will  exhibit  them  as  he  has  written  them. 

Tfl  jtt£»  y«!^  Sj't^fey  Kvi^x  KvAiiotrxij 
ro  ^  itdtv'     etf^f^if  ^'ctv  TO  fx.i(r<r^v 

W^hich  he  has  thus  closely  translated. 

Hinc  fluctus  alto  volviLur  impetn, 
Atque  inde,  dum  nos  puppe  nigra 
Per  nieuuis  properainus  m;Jas, 

Versamur  alti  turbinihiis  freti, 
Mali  sub  ipso  duin  I  iter  rquore 
Pars  ima,  nec  velum  supreiTiis 
Jam  lacerum  superest  proceilis. 
"For  xct^uv  Sc  rf^ijAo*,  Heraclides  Ponticus,  Ed.  Gale,  has  Sc 

^^n^ov  Valckn.  ad  Ammon.  p.  1 14,  for  KstXuy  reads  xo<Ac<v  against 

the  metre. — The  Reviewer  omits  the  5'  and  rends  uy^'JAs  uv, — iti^tts?  I* 
TO  jWiwcf  is  cited  by  ApoUonius  Dyscolus.  Rcigii  Excerpt,  p.  4SiS. 

.  tic^nXov  is  the  retidinif  of  11.  Stephens  &  Baxter,  ad  Hor.  OJ.  i» 

1 4!.  i.    I>ut  ^«34Aft»    ilie  iEulic  form  for  hethxcv. 
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"whicb  constitutes  a  palpfliUe  soletisn }  and  i$  anvatleMpt  as^fw 
as  that  which  he  makes  to  change-  into  tof,  catttrary  .to  tlia 
attdiority  of  ike  heat  *M88:  in  Amcoph*  N|ib.  995.  On  <Y«.5S7t 
we  differ  from' the  Ieained  editdr»  who  prefers  MUv  toAf.  We 
tide  with  Aristarchusy  who  wrote  the  laltw  in  his.  two^thms  of 
Hoiner»  whtie  Nictas  desbi^  ^  1.  It  is  tiot  ramaited  vdut  ihe 
<»reat  EtymologUt,  p.  76,28,  anribtttes  vr.  610,  61 1|  619,  to 
Sophocles,  and  writes  *wtf  for  in,  Mr  Butler  seldom  notices  die 
'Attic  lorcn  of  for  «» (which  mfact  iS'Oiily  the  most  antiem  ortho* 
graphy,  retained  after  the  invention  of  the  H),  as  9^*ivfut,  6S1 ;  and 
often  quotes  passages  without  makinfr  dns  correction*  At  T23, 
he  writes  thus, « *' CM.  2.  Mt.  B*  C.  IX  Cbft^«  S.  Brund^ 
'SchiUz.  Pormi.  '  'wherea^  in>  fact,  Porson  lias  i|M'as  JttsuaL  He 
commends.  Pauw  for  his  alteration  o€  <#Myiw«r  from  ^An^«<, 
because  the  latter  woiild  have  its  bat  sjlkbie  long<  His  praise 
is  rightly  hestowedi  'bttt  his  teaaon  is  imfDrtanatei  inasmuch  as 
the  accusative  fiemintne  of  the  plural  mmAfBr^^om  ^A«yAi:r««, 

^htymTTWtit  and -not  <pXcyanti4. 

In  V.  802,  Mr  Butler  seems  inclined  to  prefer  A«f«yvMV,  the 
lection  exhibited  by  Aldus  and  one  MS.,  to  the  comnion  read- 
.ing  •itpa-yfiV,  on  the  authority  of  Hesychius,  and  the  Etymol. 
M.   We  will,  however,  venture  to  pronounce,  that  there  is  no 

$uch  word  as  ct^pv^/i)?,  which  certainly  appears,  prima  Jacie^ 
•an  anomalous  compound,  and  is,  we  conceive,  uiilupportcd  by 
any  fufficient  vouchers.    Hefych.  *A>f{«yys5  .  ^v^y^i^r  .  sntAn^w  . 
%vyrc,>,(it  .  aTiirni — which  is  cvidciuiy  a  coufufiun  of  dillin^t  glolFes  ; 
Kdd.  Ven.  8c  Flor.  AK^ayu CyriHi  Lex.  MS.  AK^^tyU  ;  and  in  fa£l 
the  fecond  y  is  an  interpolation  of  Marcus  Mufurus.    The  com- 
mon reading  of  v.  677,  At^wis  a^nn  ti,  is  defended  by  Mr  Butler 
on  geographical  grounds ;  but  we  fear  that  the  incorre^lnrftj  of 
the  conilruclion  is  fuiikient  to  condemn  ir.    T};e  fcholiall  antiq. 
evidently  read  »^H'T.t^    For  the  f;ike  of  avoiding  an  anapicft  in  tlie 
fifth  place,  V.  681,  the  lei^rned  editor  fupuoies  an  extraordinary 
fynirefis  of  f  into  one  fy liable,  making  ctt^nthH  a  irify liable.  This, 
however,  we  confidently  flate  10  be  impolfible,  there  being  no  a- 
nalogy  between  this  and  the  Latin  Arjete,  Coiifrljum,  Nafidjenus, 
Fluvjorum  and  the  like,  which  are  enumerated  by  Ikniiey  ad 
Horat.  Serm.  II.  8.  I.,  and  after  him  by  the  Reviewer  before  men« 
tioned.    As  a  finiilar  inllaace,  is  adduced  Atywn^vr.i  fronr  the 
Peifst.  35,  ^here  lirunclc,  as  Schiitz  remarks,  *  acuitij/  obferves, 
that  itiyvwTioy^fKi  is  a  word  of  five  fyllablts,  as  in  Eutipide^,  Ph^ien. 
6^4.  tvnAfCiu  is  to  be  fu  pronounced  that      »-  Hull  form  a  trocr.ee* 
This  latter  pafilii^e  Mufgrave  has  corredted,  by  reading  tvuMi<n 
and  it  is  furpriiing  that  Brunck,  iSchiitz  and  Mi  luitler,  with  the 
reading  of  the  Codex  Mofquenlis  and  'l'\irnebii;i  beiore  their  eyes, 
Vi2,  /kiytKntyi^ks^  as  it  is  priuted  al£o  by  Foifon,  ihould  have  perlliiecl 

in 
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In  retaifiiflg  a  word,  which,  hidepftidentif  of  itii  fMt  mfttv,  is  an 
ationialoaa  oofnp.oitnd;  for  we  do  not  find  K«)|MiMy»li(^  Kir»^i«ytpw, 
SMfri«yiwif,  but  iu3|iityifw,  Kirmyinirt  Z«iiMyipi^«   'fhe  Ijite  PfofelTov 

SSt  orer  tho diffictoltyi  by  tranipoino;  svvW  and  In  v.  704, 

nincky  after  fis  MSS.^  reads  X»  t  im^i^  rri^.  Mr  Butler  pre* 
fera  Sv-^ ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  0runck  is  tight ;  for  by  thia 
alteration y  we  avoid  a  deviation  from  the  idiom  of  the  Trage- 
tlian9»  which  requires  lmyfi*9  Stephanus  fiyz.  in 

T.  imxM,  has  iSf  r  iwx^t      ;  which  is  an  evident  conttpcton  of 

V.  769.  has  fodiy  perplexed  the  critics.  We  fiiall  pafs  over 
their  various  conje&tlmsi  €i>servin|r  merely,  that  Mr  Botlernd- 
opts  the  corred^n  of  Mr  Tate,  xM  y  t^mlufimiy«i,  to  which 
we  have  the  fame  obje£lion  as  to  that  of  Brunck,  viz.  that  the  traxif- 
pofition  of  *r^\  and  the  chanpng  it  into  Sy«,  materially  weakens 
its  force.  But,  in  our  apprehenfion,  the  difHculty  is  to  be  fur- 
mounted  by  fo  certain  and  eafy  a  correction,  that  we  are  furprifed 
at  its  having  hitherto  eluded  all  the  critics.  Moft  of  the  MSS. 
and  editions  have  -m^irtyitY  iH,2t9ftSif  Xvtm  Aldus,  however,  and 
Roborielius  exhibit  zr^t*  itit  ifyAK/  U  ho-fjUip  Avtfi.  One  MS.,  the  Me- 
dicean,  gives  Avtfi/j  j  from  which  three  variations,  the  genuine 
reading -is  eafily  framed, — *v  ?^t«,  rr^^r  tye^y  ay  i»  ho-fiir 
The  corruption  proceedeii  from  the  ignorance  oi  the  copyiftst 
who  were  offended  by  the  recnrrence  of  the  This  particle^ 
iiowcver,  is  repeated  in  a  iimiiar  manner,  Kunp.  Hecub.  736.; 
Med.  369.  ;  Alcefl.  73  ;  Helen.  299.  as  currecSied  by  Porfon^  and 
ap.  Stob.  tit.jLxi.^  and,  after  an  interval  even  lefs  than  theprefent, 
Jtfch.  vSupp.  778.  Soph,  in  Phaedia.  ap.  Stob.  Floril.  xliii.  p.  163. 
Trachin.  755.  as  corrcOed  in  a  MS.  note  by  Porfon — (puyfiv  af 
)vy«<T*  «yiynr«y  wiuit ;  which  corre£lion  was  rendered  necefiary  by 
the  double  N.  A  fimilar  remedy  muft  be  applied  to  a  fragment 
of  Sophocles  ap,  P!ur.  Sympof.  Prob.  9.  k%ai.*rt^  ru.  yiv/i  to  rs-^atrt* 
vjaOh  atTTxl,  which  ValcknTicr.  Diatr.  p.  22  2.  corrects  itzs-ccrrx  ruY^wr.- 
1A  Tj^itTcu  ijAd'  read  riyifHT*.   That  great  fchohir  has  erred  in 

a  fimilar  manner,  Diat.  p.  13,  by  reading  «7fnnT6»»  for  ar^o;  rcit 
mynuf  in  a  fragrment  of  Euripides,  in  the  v«:rfe  betore  us*  Ay^iif  is 
edited  by  Porfon,  which  introduces  a  fine  apofiopefis. 

"We  are  furprifed,  that,  after  the  very  probable  corre^lion  of 
yiijn3«  for  5at3-i^(»,  V.  828.  fuegefted  by  Porfoil  ad  Oreit.  324,  Mr 
Butler  ibould  quote  the  common  ietUon  in  a  note  on  the  Supplices^ 
as  authority  for  ^«ari^<«.  We  may  remark,  that  t!)e  pafiuge  of  Ste- 
phanas By/nntitiuh,  adduced  by  the  hue  ProfefTor,  furniftu'S  us 
with  Ji  correct  ion  ot  the  Venetian  Scholia  ad  II.  A  2.,  where,  for 
x^H9t^m  ihould  be  read  nnvidiu.  iielych.  Tuzn^x  .  Hty^ct^^t  nxt  t'txuxi ; 
,  xeud  irv^  MMMt}  whicli  conjecture  isj  we  tltink,  luificiexulv  efia- 
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blUhed  by  the  paflages  of  Steplmnus  and  the  fchqliiift  juft  mntbii<v 
ed.  The  agreement  of  al!  the  MSS.  in  ItkisAt  is  certainly  a  per- 
plexing circumilance ;  but  no  doubt  remains  on  our  minds  of  the 
truth  of  the  aboire  corredion  ;  and  we  fufpedl  that  th^  copyilU, 
who  were  much  more  verfed  in  Homer  than  in  the  Attic  writers, 
introduced  this  word  for  ^vf^^  ^.whicb^id  not  happen  to  be  of 
their  acquaintance 

In  V  8;^7.  ;rj«W^»!  pi»fles  unnoticed,  though  Porfon  and  one  MS^ 
havt  We  t]unk  that  Hermann  judly  defends  the  com- 

mon reading  of  v,  858.;  but  interprets  it  in  a  manner  which  the 
words,  -us  thty  now  ikand»  will  not  bcajr*  Xhe  explanation  gimi 
.by  Sicbclis.  Diatrib.  ad  Pers.  p»  118,  which  Mr  Butler  cenfurcs 
fomewbat  haitily,  appears  to  us  judicious  and  fatisfa^iory*.  <  Sed 
illarum  de  us  invi  debit  corpora,  i.  e,  non  commit  tot  ut  iis  potian^ 
tur.  '  H«yne  wirh  P  uw  rc;ids  htftirru^'f  which  is  probable,  but 
unfnpportcd  by  MS.  aut])ority. 

The  corredlion  of  Sci.ii tz  in  v.  898,  of  for  ydft^  fuggefted 
by  f»^«if*f  the  re:Kling  of  liie  Aliinc  edition,  is  happy,  and  meto 
with  tlie  approbation  of  Mr  Butler.  Qur  limits,  prevent  us  from 
noticing  matters  of  lefs  importance,  which  occt^i^  in' the  crltiljal 
4:ommentafy.  We  will  conclude  pur  .remarks  on  it  with'  a*  lift  of 
thofe  pkilages  in  the  play  which  are  not  noticed  by  the  leariml  e* 
ditor  as  being  quoted  by  the antient  authors^  vv.  1.^. 
^44.  50.  60.  79.  105.-248.  250^327.  329.3=i?-355-3<^5-  37Sv437- 
457  575-  592' 61  !•  612.  667*  704.  7J0.        803  y-p. 

We  shall  ;iow  oiTer  a  few  remarks  on'  the  philosophical  eotl-> 
mentar y.  This  opeus  with  a  long  apd  curious  not^  of  Mr  Biit<* 
lei's  friend  Joannes  ^lUUer,  written  in  most  crude  and  inelegant 
Latin,  which  we  are  actually  at  a  loss  to  construe,  much  more  to 
comprehertd*  We  wish  that  Mi:  Bustler,  if"  prevented  by  respect 
for  his  illustrious  correspondent^  ironi  consign i?ig  these  remarks 
to  his  Adversaria ,^  or  t^e  flanges,  l\ad  thrown  them  together  in  the 
form  of  an  excursus,  which,  in  company  with  those  of  Chrisltan 
Godfrey  Schiitz,  would  have  formed  a  pretty  appendix  to  the 
volume.  We  highly  approve  of  this  method,  which  has  been 
pursued  by  coiQUientator^  of  the  stamp  of  the  late  Mr  MBller,  as 
It  leaves  the  reader  moa^  at  liberty  as  to  the  perusal  of  their  crude 
and  uninteresting  speculations* 

What,  for  exampiw  ,  can  be  piore  absurd,  than  to  imagme,  as 
MUller  does,  that  in  v  21.  ^trnf  fi^arm  means  the  Greek  tongue, 
or  that  by  (r<pnm  avSxtn  ymhv  arc  intended  *  the  miseries  and  una~ 
voidable  fates  of  ni^.n,  by  wiiich  \vc  are  retained  from  liberty  and 
happiness  ? '  This  spirit  of  allegorizing  on  the  text  of  the  aa— 
cient  uutliors,  always  leads  the  possessor  of  it  int6  preposterous 
eonjecLuic'3  and  revoking  absurdiueii,  ana      as  much  a  waste  o£ 
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learning  when  employed  on  the  clasucs,  as  it  is  dangefous  In  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  philological  notes  of  Mr  Butlet  himself  are  generally 
learned  and  useful;  we  regret  that  they  are  not  more  thick  1/ 
scattered  through  this  tedious  mass  of  commentary  ^  since  there 
are  still  manj  singularities  of  language  and  construction,  vhtch  are 
passed  over  m  silence*  We  could  hsTe  wished)  also,  that  those 
passages  and  phrases  of  Homer  had  been  noted,  which  ^schyloe 
has  imitated  or  adopted :  these  are  not  a  few,  and  are  worthy  ol 
lemark)  as  iESschylus  is  known  to  have  been  a  warm  admirer  of 
die  father  of  Grecian  song,  and  to  have  termed  his  own  compo* 
iidons  *  crumbs  of  the  Homeric  banquet.  *  We  cannot  refrain 
from  transcribing,  for  the  edifica^n  and  amusement  of  our  read« 
era,  a  note  of  Ibhn  MUller's  o^  t.  186.  <  Qjianta  his  Jjbtts  aqvi*^ 
voca  dixit  I  Magntitido  duorum  auctorum  summm  antiquitatis  si^ 
ikiliiudinem  hahet;  aliior  tamen  Ausitidensjs;  {L  e,  the  m.ni 
of  Uz.)  Griccua  ad  humaniarem  ^vhxpyUt  dtiabitur.''  This  is 
more  in  the  style  (we  do  not  mean  as  tu  the  Lntinitv)  of  Justus 
Lipsius  and  Vincentius  Obsopa,'US,  than  any  things  we  have  read 
in  the  labours  ot  modem  couimenutofa,  except  aome  of  the  lu- 
cubrations of  Schiitz. 

On  the  word  Aji^a^f^^oit,  v.  1 90,  the  reader  should  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  learned  illustration  of  its  primary  and  subsequent 
aieanings  given  by  Ruhnken  ad  Titnitum. 

We  are  suprised  at  the  implicit  deference  which  Mr  Butler 
pays  to  the  authority  of  Hesychius,  Suidas,  and  the  author  of  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum,  whose  lexicons  arc  three  of  the  most 
corrupt  books  extant  in  any  language.  Incief  d,  it  requires  consi- 
derable caution  and  discernment  to  use  the  works  <  f  the  lexico- 
graphists  and  grammarians  with  advantage,  and  to  distinguish  their 
own  glosses  from  the  valuable  extracts  from  the  more  annent 
writers  on  language,  with  which  they  have  enriched  their  t-cati^es. 
And  even  these  must  be  taken  with  some  discrimination  j  for 
many  of  the  specimens  which  remriin,  even  of  the  most  learned  of 
tliem,  are  sad  noijsense.  We  would  recommend  the  voung  scho- 
lar, who  takes  m  hand  Hesvchius  or  Suidas,  after  ho  h  i?i  p '^used 
the  preface  of  Pierson  to  Maeris,  and  Valcknaer's  *  Schediasma. 
de  Epistola  ad  Eulogium,  ^  to  read  the  words  of  Ruhnken,  Ep. 
Crit.  1.  p.  869  and  some  sensible  observations  of  Verheyk^  in  his 
*  Excursus  de  dialectis  Antoninianis. ' 

A  singular  etymology  is  proposed  for  rUrrt^^  at  v.  575.  Mr 
Butler  derives  it  from  and  rr^wj— *  errabunda.  *  To  this  we 
demur,  first,  because  if  it  could  be  deduced  from  fk  and  tortiftig 
it  would  be  9tKrtii<:  rather  than  nrm^  and,  in  fact,  three  M^iS* 
wead  ntrrtTM  for  ■^mwvt  in  y.  60i»  whifcht  toweWi  is  too  palpa- 
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ble  a  blunder  of  the  copyist  to  delay  us  for  a  moment.  Kot 
that  even  would  Greek  ^  for  the  only  compound  which 
analogy  stiggests  is  mrdns :  «ecohdly»  because  we  conceive 
that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  the  privative 
particle  is -a  lireature  existing  only  in  the  imagination  of  thie 
grammarianSy.  like  their  favourite  xi  and  ^  Ivnurtx*.  This  has 
Men  already  done  in  part  by  Ruhnken  in  his  Epistola  Critica. 
On  wMfm^f  w  S9St  'an  apposite  gloss  is  given  from  Suidas* 
We  wish  mit^tfiedim  had  been  traced  to  its  original  meaning,  which 
h;  '  'to  beat  out  of  timei*  or  *  across  time/' as  musicians  say^ 
which  is  also  the  primiiry  signification  of  wm^mtemitt^  'v.  1055; 
in  such  words  as  thesci  is  expressed  by  our  English  preposition 
^  beside.  *  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  learned  illustration  and  in* 
ferpi^tation  of  v;  by  Ruhnken^  who  renders  h  w^ti^Swi  <  in 
Jffguhf  *  and  supports  his  opinion  by  a  variety  of  references ;  nor 
of  Porsdo^s  remark  on  the  Hecub.  11^25,  concerning  the  active 
Sua^e  of  wif^  tn  r.  925. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  that  Mr  Butler  should  coincide 
with  MrrelJ  in  his  strange  version  of  v.  lOOO,  o^>^ui  fmmf  xuf/t^ 
*(nrm  vM^nyt^Sv.  *  Tu  mi/tit  velut fluctusy  molestus  esy  perstmdendo* 
in  which  they  follow  M.  Apostolius.  The  usual  and  obvious 
mode  of  construing  lo  confirmed  to  certainty  by  similar  expres- 
sioiis  in  the  Andromache,  5'i8,  and  Medea,  28  ;  see  also  Sam- 
Son  Agornsit  s,  960.  Instead  of  the  illustraiion  of  the  phrase 
*m;v3?  V.  1021,  which  is  adduced  from  Barth.  Adv.  viii.  11, 

the  words  of  Ruhnken,  Ep.  Crlt.  p.  93,  might  have  been  tran- 
scribed with  greater  advantage.  Mr  Bntler  hi  undoubtedly  right 
in  his  interpretation  of  v.  936,  Sajxri  rlv  K^»roZ»  r  uu\  *  sc.  unum- 
quemque. '  The  exact  meaning,  however,  is  better  given  by 
our  English  phrase,  *  the  ruler  for  the  time  being.  *  Tliis  is  pre- 
cisely what  ThucydideS  means,  II.  C.  11,  etwo  ^s^csWatj  rav  au  ar§e«<r- 
raiTuv.  The  first  volume  contains  also  the  fragments  which  are 
left  us  of  the  two  lost  dramas  on  the  snhjt  ct  of  Prometheus; 
but  the  lengrh  to  which  we  have  extendetl  our  remarks  on  the 
first  play,  compels  us  to  reserve  our  obseivations  ou  the  remaia- 
der  of  the  work,  for  a  future  Number. 

On  u'hole,  we  are  of  opinion  rhat  Mr  Butler  has  rendered 
a  consider  ible  service  to  the  literary  world.  For  the  improve- 
ment of  the  edition,  we  would  certainly  have  recommended  o- 
missions  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  not  a  few  additions.  The 
tisk,  however,  which  the  learned  editor  had  to  perform^  was  dif- 
ficult ;  and  he  has  been  in  soine  measure  cramped  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it :  and,  though  we  certainly  think  that  the  information 
which  is  given  does  not  correspond  in  point  of  utility  with  the 
l^ulk  of  the  commentaries  through  which,  it  is  to  be  hunted  out, 
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jret  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  much  has  been  done,  be- 
cause all  hns  not  been  done  which  might.  In  the  philological 
notes  of  Mr  Butlet  is  displayed  an  extensive  acquaintance  with ' 
the  works  of  those  commentators  who  wrote  8don  after  the  re* 
%ival  of  Greek  literature.  We  are,  however,  often  inclined  to 
wish  til  It,  instead  of  the  prolix  illustrations  which  are  adduced 
from  the  Adversaria  &  Varise  Lectiones  of  that  age,  he  had  given 
us  the  more  useful  and  concise  information  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  critics  of  the  Dutch  school  j  for,  though  we  entertain  aU 
imagin;)ble  respect  for  TurnebuSi  Muretus  and  Beroaldus,  W9 
think  that,  in  the  volumes  before  us,,  their  lucubrations^  as  well 
as  those  of  their  unworthy  imitator  SchUtz>  fill  up  a  space  which 
would  have  been  more  advantageously  occupied  by  the  notea  of 
Hemsterhuis,  Valcknaer,  Fierson,  Koen  and  Ruhnken. 
.  The  copious  ^numeration  of  various  lecttonsj  which  is  contain- 
ed  in  the  critical  commentaryt  will  be  of  great  utility  to  future 
editors  of  J£schylu$;  but  we  cannot  help  observing,  that,  aU 
though  we  are  now  presented  with  a  very  useful  mass  of  collec- 
tanea, the  volumes  before  us  can  scarcely  be  termed  part  of  a 
*  fiem  qdliion  *  of  iBschylus* 

We  will  conclude  our  animadversions  on  the  first  volume  with 
^  sensible  remark  made  by  SchUtz  ill  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
this  author^  p.  vii,  who,  it  appears,  afporded  a  singular  instance 
of  beii  g  convinced  of  a  truth,  and  y$t  actmg  in  direct  oppositioa 

to  it.     Tyu^^ifiv  i^otrd      if  ^vcri^  /iU^irxi,  , 

'  I'ale  cditionum  genus,  utat  plurima  in  iis  bona  insint,  pro^ 

pagando  inter  erudites  homines  Graecarum  litterarum  studio  pa- 
rum  prodesse  ccrte  scio  ;  meliusque,  quamvis  minus  glorioso,  cie 
to  mereri  arbitror,  qui  curent,  lil  anrcciA,  qux*  merum  t;\tum 
auctorum  habcmt,  exemplaiiu,  cxi^uo  preiiD  Vc^ualia  in  nianus 
studiosorum  veniunt. ' 

We  should  not  omit  to  observe,  that,  ior  a  knowledge  of  the 
corrections  which  we  iuive  stated  as  the  Ute  Pioressor  Forson*s, 
v.  e  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  learned  friend  to  whom 
they  were  originally  communicated. 


AftT.  XL  ParUamentari/  Ij^ic :  to  whteh  are  mlfjoined  Two 
S/Jeeches,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Irelavd^  and 
other  Pieces;  by  the  Right  Honourable  Willtam  Gerard  Hamil^ 
ton.  With  an  AppeHdi:t^  containing  Considerations  on  the  Corn 
jAnmSf  by  Samuel  Johnson,  LLM,  Never  before  fri/itefL 
&V0.    pp.  253«    London,  IbQH, 

T«i5  is  all  that  remains  of  the  famous  Single-Speech  Hamilton  $ 
•   and^  attractive  as  the  name  and  the  subject  uncjuestionably 
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•res  seems, to  have  made  but  a  feeble  impression  on  the  public* 
Yet  there  is  no  work  which  we  should  have  thou^t  mote 
likeij  to  make  fortune  in  a  country  like  this>  than  a  short  practi^ 
cal  treatise  on  Pariiai](ientary  oratory,  by  a  man  who  was  long 
pulaftjf^iiu'pposeil  to  hWe  rivalled  the  eloquence  of  Chathaihi  aUid 
to  imve  glided  the  pen  of  Junius.  This  little  volume,  howev^^ 
we  iifid,  has  been  published  for  mot^e  Chan  a  year ;  ati3,  without 
having  been  much  talked  of»  seems  pretty  weU  advanced  in  itt 
yoyage  to  oblivion.  We  are  sufficiently  aware,  that  there  is  rtO 
appeal  froflfi  a  verdict  of  ignoram^hy  the  grand  jury  of  th^  ptrblitj't 
nor  are  we' very  much  disposed  to  call  Its  justice  in  ^uesVion  in  (he 
prf  ^^Dt  instance :  hak  we  do  think  the  work  ^i^ceedmgly  curidt^ 
and'cotfcefVe  fta^alihort  account  9f  it  niiy  be  ini;^restih^  to  mi^ 
|iv  ^o jnigh(  want  virtue  to  go  through  Wit]i  the  oiighial.  ' 
^'  .^Ee  myiuiSkm  the  volume  is  a  preface,  contattiin?  s&mf^  ac- 
co^tt^  {0£  ine  fuKnoY ;  ifi^hich,  though .  iextremelf  cbaracteri^^ 
n^d  not  detain  uS  long.  Mr  Hamilton,  who  was  born  in  Lbn^ 
^bn  of  SJ^ttist^  par^il  itage,  was  diligently  instructed  in  learning 
ftnii  loyaj^y  at  p(fW  and,  about  the  age  of  tweuty-one,  ap- 
pears to  have  indited  various  dull  odes,  which  he  fbrtSiwith  m'ltf- 
fi,  in,i  handsome  quarto  pamphlet  3  but  prudently  abstained  from 
jpublislxing, — ^from  that  proud  and  anxious  ttisx  6(  ^onimittlng  htm« 
self,  whi4&  ai^pears  to  have  dictated  all  the  action  and  all  the  in- 
action Qf.  hia  succeeding  life*  From  college  he  came  into  the  So- 
ciety of  Lincolns  Inn,  where  it  is  said  that  he  studied  law  for 
tome  years  with  great  assiduity  ;  but  could  not  bring  himself  to 
venture  on  the  practice  of  the  profession,  till  the  death  of  his  fa- 
rfier  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  a  less  laborious  occupation.  He 
came  into  Parliament  in  1754- ;  and,  after  sltthig  silent  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  year,  at  last  delivered  that  swglc  speech,  upon 
which  his  reputation  has  exclusively  rested  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  speech,  which,  we  are  tokl,  was  *  set,  and  full  of  an- 
titheses,' was  in  favour  of  the  ministry  ;  and  was  *  speedily  re- 
warded by  a  place  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  which,  and  at  the 
back  of  the  Treasury  Bench,  the  eloquent  gentleman  sate  silent 
for  five  years  more,  when  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Lord 
Halifax,  on  his  nomination  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
took  his  departure  for  that  country  in  1 761.  Here  he  was  under 
the  necessity,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  of  violating  his  pru- 
dential silence ;  but,  that  this  might  be  accomplished  with  the 
least  possible  hazard,  it  appears,  itom  the  volume  before  us,  that 

he 


♦  He  contributed  another  speech,  it  appears,  before  he  got  his  re- 
ward ;  but  as  it  was  on  the  same  subject  with  the  first,  and  by  ne 
means     brilliant,  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  forgotten. 
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he  was  In  the  habit  of  writing  out  his  orations  in  a  fair  hand,  in 
due  time  before  the  occasion  of  debate.  Upon  his  return  to 
England,  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  Ire- 
If^id,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  1784  ;  when,  *  to  ac- 
commodate the  Government,  *  as  his  biographer  informs  us,  he  was 
so  obliging  as  *  to  resign  it  to  Mr  Foster,  upon  receiving  an  equi- 
valent compensation, ' — the  nature  or  amount  of  which  is  not  ex- 
|xlained.  From  the  period  of  his  return  from  Ireland  in  1762, 
down  to  his  death  in  1796,  nothing  more  seems  to  be  known  of 
his  iii^tory,  than  that  he  wrote,  and  copied  fairly  out,  the  treatise 
now  before  us  ;  and  that  he  had  constantly  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
where  he  uniformly  held  his  tongue,  ancf  voted  (us  we  have  al- 
ways hear4}  with  the  party  in  power.  ^Ke  yeajr  last  i^ention^ 
ed  ne  4^^,  rich  and  unmarried. 

Tb^/re  IS  a  great  deal  of  character,  we  think,  in  i\m  hpkt  and 
qjakefi  o^t^M  'vj^^'  ^^^^  corrffcU^,  of  the  singular 

per^omai^p^^  U8»  if  we  carry  to  the  perusal  of  it  the  im- 
Bresslon  ol^a^.ipan  of  second-rate  talents  and  first*rate  preteiis^s^ 
that  mixture  of  fastidioi^sness  aod^feebl^ne^ — of  acuteness 
as  to  li|;tl$.  ^iig8»  aj^d  incapacity  as  to  great,<i^)f  timidity  and  ar* 
sqg^cci»7-6£  c$^.^ss.vid  restless  ambitiQn,«-p-w|yph  has  palmed 
80  laany  f;^e,re|>iit^tici^  on  the  world,  and  ^  oft^n  enabled  ciin* 
ning  mediocrity  to  u^urp  the  honours  of  genius. 
.  ^^or  takes  9-  ffealt  iedl  of  pains  to  prove  that  Mr  Hamil- 
ton was  not  Juniu^i;  i^i  even  seems  to  think,  that  he  do^s  grea^ 
honour  tq  Us  mmoiJ  by  wiping  away  that  foul  imputation.  He 
vrould  not  hzYe  shown  such  ignorance  of  law,  nor  such  peffy 
biowledge  of  military  matters ;  nor  wbi^ld  he  have  used  the  t>ar. 
Darous  term  of  collegian  for  a  gownsmah^  nor  spqken  of  ihc 
merit  of  Cromwell,  or  the  accomplishments  of  Bradshaw, — asihat 
celebrated' writer  has  done.  Moreover,  the  said  e^tor  has  occa- 
sion to  fcuQw,  that  Mr  tlamiiton  once  positively  confessed  to  a^n 
intimate  friend,  *  that  he  could  have  vrritten  better  papers.  t!i^n 
those  of  Junius  ; '  and  that,  at  aaodiev  time,  when  a  particiilalr 
passage  was  imputed  to  him,  he  flew  into  a  passion,  and  protest* 
ed>  *  that  if  he  had  written  such  a  passage  as  that,  he  should  ^ave 
thought  be  ha4  forfeited  aP  pretensions  to  gopd'  is^tf  or  composl^ 

^ion  For  ever.  *  '  W     \  -' 

Thofe  proofs,  we  will  confess,  do  not,  ot  tnemfelves,  appear  to 
us  perfedly  conclufive  i  but,  at  the  iame  Ume,  we  think  tliat  the 
editor  has  coippletely  fettled  thj^  queflion  by  this  publication  and 
that  no  man,  who  reads  it  through,  can  fail  fo  be  fatisiicd  that  Mr 
Hamilton  was  not  the  author  of  thofc  celtbrated  letters.  The 
fpeeches  in  Parliament,  which  are  now  printed  from  his  own  ma- 
ffiufcript,  are  of  themfclves,  we  think,  perfe£lly  decifive.  They 
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have  no  rcfemWance  whatever  to  the  ftyle  of  Junius,  either  in  h$ 
beauties>  or  its  defe£is«  They  are  neat,  coTre£^,  and  formal  coni- 
pofitioQS}*— written  in  a  very  moderate,  artificial,  and  fdmewh'at 
feeble  tone, — without  vehemence  or  fplendour— figure,  point,  or 
pcrfonality.  The  general  cliarai^er  of  the  man,  too,  and  the  fort 
of  tafte  and  talent  diipbyed  in  the  work  befote  us,  appear  to  leave 
ho  room  for  doubt  on  the  fubje£l* 

There  i$  another  point  which  the  editor  labours  with  equal  zeal^ 
though,  in  our  opinion,  with  infinitely  lefs  fuccefs }  ,  and  that  Is, 
the  judification  of  the  perfonal  politics  of  the  author,— of  that 
cold-blooded  tndifli^rence  (to  give  it  the  mildeft  name)  which  pte* 
vented  him  fropi  entering  with  zeal  into  the  views  of  any  party, 
and  enabled  hjm  at  all  times  to  fide  with  the  mod  powerful,  wich<^ 
out  expofin^  himfelf  to  the  charge  of  any  very  ^loh  inconfifiency. 
This,  we  think,  is  afar  more  dangerous  herefy  than  the  mere  ido« 
latry  of  his  abilities,  and  requires  to  be  denounced  whh  fomewhat 
greater  feverity. 

*  *  He  had  no  very  strong  attachment,^*  we  are  told,  *  to  anv  par- 
ty whatsoever  i  and  indeed  considered  i)olitics  as  a  kind  of  game^  o( 
which  the  stake  or  prize  was  the  administration  of  the  coturery. 
Hence  he  thought,  that  those  who  conceived  that  one  party  were 
possessed  of  greater  abilities  than  their  opponents,  and  were  there- 
*  fore  fitter  to  fill  the  first  offices  in  die  Statc»  might,  witli  great  pro- 
priety, adopt  such  measures  (consistent  with  the  constitution)  as 
should  tend  to  bring  their  friends  into  the  administration  of  affairs, ' 
or  to  support  them  when  invested  with  such  power  ;  noithoid  iveighing 
in  p;oJden  scales  the  pnrtimiar  jwrUamentary  qU€stioM  tok$eh  skotdd  be 
hrovght  forward  for  this  purpose  ;  looking^  on  such  occasions,  rather 
to  the  object  of  each  motion,  than  to '  tlie  question  itself.  And  in 
supj^ort  of  these  positions,  which,  however  short  they  may  be  of  the- 
oretical perfection,  do  not  perhaps  very  widely  deviate  from  the  ac- 
tual stiiie  ot  thinp^s,  he  used  to  ohsiTve,  tliat  if  any  one  wtuUi  care- 
lully  examine  all  the  questions  wliicli  have  been  ai;itated  in  Parlia- 
ment from  t]ic  time  of  the  Rev  olution,  he  would  he  surprised  to  find 
hew  few  could  be  pointed  out,  iii*which  an  lionest  man  niii;lit  not 
'  conscientiously  have  voted  vii  either  side.  However,  by  tlie  force 
of  rhetorical  aggravation,  and  Jie  fervour  of  the  times,  lliey  mar 
]:ave  been  represented  to  be  of  such  importance,  that  the  \ory  ex* 
islcnce  of  the  State  depended  on  the  result  of  the  deliberation.  * 

Now,  cdl  this,  we  will  confcis,  founds  very  niudcrcJie  Aud  rea- 
fonabk  5  and,  if  given  merely  as  ihe  creed  of  a  rrtired  philofo- 
pher,  might  admit  of  a  tolerable  defence  :  but,  whin  .ivowcd  as 
the  guidinor  principle  of  a  man  of  talents,  who  fits  and  votes  a- 
niong  the  reprcfentatives  of  the  people,  we  do  not  fcruple  to  fav, 
that  it  strikes  us  as  coming  too  near  to  an  4V0\\aI  of  f\Ilcii;auc 
bafciiefi»  und  predctcnniiicd  ftrvihty.  » 

It 
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It  18  very  true  that  many  of  the  queftions  which  are  keenly  de- 
bated  in  Parliament,  arc  not,  of  ihemfclves^  of  vital  Importance  to 
the  country  or  the  conftitution.    They  do  not  lead  immedutely 
to  the  fubvcTfion  of  the  throne,  or  the  dtrfliuctiou  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people;  but  every  conllitutional  queftion,— and  every  parfi/ 
quellion,  in  fo  far  as  the  flandinj^  parti?  s  of  court  and  country  arc 
concerned, — Ins  this  tendency  more  or  h  fs  remotely,  and  oup;ht 
to  be  fo  confide  red  by  ail  w!io  ;irc  to  aflilt  in  its  decifinn.  The 
carrying:  or  the  lohng  of  <  very  fiich  qut  fli^n  tends,  undoubtedly, 
to  conlirm  r-r  m  endanger  ionu-  principle  oi  the  conititution,  and  to 
incrp?.ff  nr  diminifli  a  power  which  rnnft  be  con fi<iercd  as  constantly 
working  for  its  dtflru£linn.    Until  the  conftitution  and  the  coun- 
try are  upon  the  very  eve  of  deftru(flion,  it  is  upon  fuch  queftions 
alone  that  the  zeal  of  thoir  defenders  can  be  exerted ;  and  it  ia 
onif  by  bringing  forth  ail  their  ftrength,  and  contending,  and  con» 
trouling  each  other  on  that  debateable  bordcTi  that  the  two  partiesy 
upon  whofe  eternal  confli£^  the  balance  of  our  government  de-* 
pendSf  can  be  maintained  in  fafety  and  vigour.    If  they  were  not 
to  contend  upon  thefe  fmall  queftions,  they  would  foon  come  to 
have  one  great  battle  for  their  exiftence  ;  aird  the  ifTuc  of  that 
could  not  be  long  doubtful,  if  the  champions  of  one  had  aniform<^ 
ly  yielded  in  every  preparatory  conteft* 

The  immediate  obje^sof  war  are  for  the  moft  part  as  infignifi* 
cant,  if  they  be  conndered  in  themfelves,  as  the  iiuniediate  obje<:A« 
of  parliamentary  contention ;  and  a  philofopher  miy  be  permitted 
to  think,  that  it  is  of  no  great  confequence,  whether  this  border 
fortrefs,  or  that  diffant  iflandi  belong  to  otie  or  the  other  of  the  con<^ 
tending  parties.    A  ftatefman,  however,  cannot  be  permitted  to 
think  10 ;  becaufe  he  knows  that  a  nation  which  giires  up  its  boT" 
der  forts  and  its  iflands  to  unjuiV  aggrefiion,  will  foon  have  to  coti- 
tend  about  its  metropolis  \ — and  leaft  of  all  can  it  be  permitted  to 
the  foldier  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  fortrefs  has  been  entruftedf 
to  z€t  upon  fuch  an  opinion.   Now,  the  members  of  the  legifla* 
ture  are  the  foldiers  of  the  conftitution.   They  are  engaged  in  a 
true  and  never-ending  warfare  \  and  are  equally  to  be  conddered 
as  traitors  and  deferters,  when  they  betray  the  trud  that  has 
been  r^epo&d  in  them,  or  decline  the  conteft  to  which  they  -are 
defied. 

Such,  we  think^  is  the  fair  refult  of  the.  firft  article  of  the-  poli* 
'  tical  creed  imputed  to  the  author  before  us,-*that  it  is  foolilh  to  at* 
tach  one's  felf  to  a  party,  and  that  it  is  no  matter  how  moft  debated 
que  11  ions  are  carried.  From  this,  however,  there  is  a  corolla- 
.  ry  to  be  deduced,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  pregnant  with 
coiillquences  ftill  more  al^irming.  If  a  man  has  no  attachment 
to  any  party,  ui  die  principles  of  any  pdity, — then  there  can 
♦       .  *  L  4  be 
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be  no  obje.6lk>n.  tq,  changing  hU  party  as  ctntM  Mif  iit, ..  : 
his  p^rtonaLcpnvci)!eoce|  9^  ii  k  bciically  a  MttflT^oCtrndif*  ^ 
fereitfre  hpu^  ai]^  ^ifputccl  poiot  be  fiHrficd*  it  imift  ImI  atdUbMl  i' 

f It ppoie, t^^j^.|i^  (|^u{(i  npt  always  kndhw  aM  to  0ai^..it  lfi  th»jn  >« 
way  ffip^JSi^^  himfelf*  AacPOtdingly^iiivebnA 

art*  tg|(ijtb^t^r  ^afn^c^f^v^m  of  ofiimoii,  that  theiv  wew  ,^mrpiu<) 
few^  j)LKO^ona./?f^Hfti^  a  man  might  .nqjt  Tote  emucietU^us^  n 
on  when  any  objeft  was  to  ffmcd^Vd 

it  waijm)|^9ff^Q^5^^^^  tp4ir<^h  in  gotten  fcalea'  the  intrmiBe  4Ae«i  no 
fits  ouh^j/jpnitjEovcny.-  |t  iaimpoffiht^  t>pt  fo  fee,  thaf  atlegtAatni^  '^^^> 
with       a        2Md  foch  a  co|iicienee»  inuft  always  be  at  the  ^om^  i  h» 
mancj  of, tnc  parti;  which  i$  anally  in  poifeinop  of  pa^foniagOia«dl  f  r 
power  i  ^nd  th^'thofe  mild  and  philofc^^hical  maa^ims  which  might  q 
fuit  the  meditations  of  a  reclufe,  can  never  be  a^ed  upon  by  ani^  r 
aittnding  ipetpber  of  the  Britiih  Houfe  of  Commons^  witb^Htt  pro-  , 
ducing  all  tb?  effe<3Ls  of  the  bafe(i  venality.    Mr  Hamilton,  ac- 
cordingly, fyxe  and  voted  on  the  fide  of  the  Treafury  for  the  bet^r,.1^*/ 
tt  r  part  of  f^orty  years  ;  and  contrived  to  exert  a  confiderable  ki-  ^.i 
flutnce  with  no  fewer  than  twelve  fucceflive  Lords-Lieutenant  of.  > 
Iff  liind. — But  it  is  xime  i)0w.  to  introduce  the  reader  to  his  pubUr i  *^ 
CdtJon,  ■  '  yf\  ' 

For  our  own  part,  we  confess  we  have  always  been  of  opinion, 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  art  of  reasoning  or  of  speak-    t  r< 
ing ;  and  that  it  would  be  nearly  as  absurd  to  think  of  teaching  \ 
a  man  to  see  or  to  breathe,  as  to  imagine  that  he  can  learn 
any  thing  ^rom  an  instructor  in  the  equally  natural  functions  of 
speech  and  understanding.    At  all  events,  the  only  instruction  from-  ,  - 
V'hich  any  improvement  can  be  expected,  must  be  that  which 
consists  mainly  i-  exercise  and  exertion.    When  we  would  teach  i 
a  you  h  'o  b  x  or  to  d  nice,  we  set  him  a  dancing  or  boxing  ;  nor 
did  it  ev  T  occur,  we  believe,  to  the  most  fantastical  professor?,  of     _  - 
those  scH  ces,  to  begin  their  instructions  by  a  long  account  of  the  j 
anatomy  of  the  legs  and  arms  j  and  to  insist  upon  their  pupilg  j  >d* 
learni:  g  liie  names  and  the  movements  of  all  the  nerves  and  mus- 
clr  s,  by  the  combination  of  which  it  might  be  demonstrated  that 
all  gracctul  and  powerful  motion  must  be  produced.    Yet  this  is 
nearly  the  whole  that  is  done  by  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  logic. 
They  present  y.  u  merely  with  a  dry  anatomy  of  intellecHuJ  tlox- 
ing  and  d  ancing  ^  and  pretend  to  haye  taught  t^e  art^.of  reason* 
ing  and  elpcutiofi,  when  thejf  hare,||ierely  pointed  pHi  fahoriouslf 
all  th^  steps  which  are         janconsciou^y  b^yjth^rwho  ^xcel  in 
those  '^ccomplishm^ntStT— in  which  no  ooe  ^er  can  excels  who 
does  not  ^ake  them  unconsciousiy.    When  a  ipgician  giges  nam^f 
to  the 'faculties  of  the  nnndf  ^md  classifies  the  methods,  of  invea- 
tigatii»|  an4;e9mpj^raf^  tji^i^  irsicioiia  Ql^^i^  of  i^^f^ogjm^  and  par^* 
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logisms,  does  he  add  more  to  your  skill  in  reasoning,  than  the 
grammarian  who  takes  account  of  the  diphthongs,  and  reckons  up 
the  forms  of  the  plural  and  of  the  past  participle  in  your  native 
tongue^  does  to  your  knowledge  and  command  of  thf  languap;e  ? 
And  when  a  master  in  rhetoric  anilyzes  an  oration  into  its  several 
parts, '  or  counts  up  the  tropes  and  fi^:;\ires  which  it  is  natural  to 
use  in  anger,  in  ^r'lci,  or  in  derision,  '^n.^s  he  give  more  practical 
instruction  than  if  ho  had  told  you  that  articulation  depended 
on  the  teeth,  the  tonv-ue,  and  the  lips;  or  that  sorrow  sho'w^  it- 
«eJf  in  tears,  and  rage  in  distortions  ?  The  information  con^in« 
ed  in  such-^orks,  in  short,  must,  if  it  be  true^  be  self-evident 
and  known  to  evet-y  one ;  and,  at  the  same  time,''  licvet  caii  be 
present  to  the  mind  ctf  him  who  acts  most  sjucCdssfcdly  6h  tlile^ 
faith  of  it.  The  pvwepfs  zxq  nearly  of  tlir  same  talue.  Whi 
should  we  think  of  an  instructor,  who  should  jJiravSy  clifect  ift 
be  beautiful  and  K^fety  wf  cn  we  madie  lore,  and'itrbng  and  vdlia^, 
when  ^fe  wertt  to  battle  ?  Yet  young  men'^'  ar6  set  to  iofn  bver 
such  pvofound  maKinns  as  to  endeavour  to  gain  xMe  favour  of  your 
audience,  and  to  ikAt  your  ofiponent  hateful  or  rid&ulous.  x^aVt 
Mr  Hafibilto*!  condescends'  to  proiri<fc  parliartientnry  orators  with 
such  advices  as  the  following — <  Let  your  state  of  facts  be  simple 
atid  elegant,  alkl'yoilr  Mooning  *8trong  atid' fo^^ible.*  ft  would 
hare  beea  more'cofflpendkms,  and  q\tlte  at  rational,  to  have' said, 
*  BeHuve  upon  all  occasions  to  say  the  Very  b^st  things  in  the 
very  best  manlier/  •      r  v  ' 

The  trath  i#,  <hatot^k>ts  niali*  discourses  ti^oh  6ratory^  and  ati 
never  inadt  by'#em.  Thare  is  ah  instinct  of  godd  sense  which 
leads  a}]  that  are  cat>abl6  of  reaching  it,  to  the  irtfe  course  of  ar<- 
gumeAtv  much  more  certainly  than  precept ;  nor  did  we  ever  hap« 
pen  to  knowa^obhg  man  of  good  undetstanding,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with'm  subject  In  dispute,  and  hdd'had  but  a  moderate 
ahare  of  practice  In  public  speaking,  wh6  was  at  alt  at  a  loss  ei- 
^er  to  Tefute  the  sophistry  of  his  antagonist,  or  to  put'liis  own 
areumeot  in  the  most  favourable  lijzht,  without  any  aiii  from  th^ 
maxims  of  a  technical  rhetoric. 

But  though  these  observations  are  directly  applicable  to  a  great 
part  of  the  treatise  before  us,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  add,  that  it 
contains  a  good  number  of  practical  maxims  and  acute  remarks, 
of  which  it  might  sometimes  be  of  importance  for  a  debater  to  be 
reminded  ;  but  die  utter  warit  of  arrangement  or  method  of  any 
sort,  and  the  copious  intermixture  of  p.iltry  truisms  and  frivo- 
lous refineinents,  are  such,  we  fear,  as  entirely  to  prevent  its  uti- 
lity. If  the  substance  of  the  work  had  been  found  in  the  form 
of  mfFc  notes  and  iinus  fo^  debating,  carelessly  scattered  among 
thp  papers  of  a  de^ea^ed  legislator,  they  would  certainly  h  ve 
/  given 
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^iven  us  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  his  acQtencss ;  but  when  we 
find  that  the  treatise  which  contains  them,  disorderly  and  shame* 
fuUy  immethodical  as  it  is*  was  fairly  written  out  and  shown  as 
a  complete  work  to  Or  Johnsoo»  many  years  ago,  we  will  confess 
that  we  are  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  feebleness  which 
was  incapabje  of  digesting  its. material Sy  than  with  the  industry 
wh^fh  .must  have  been  employed  in  collecting  theih.  Not 
«nly  all  sorts  of  precepts  as  to  the  management  of  the  audi- 
ence—-the  preparation  of.  the  subject^the  choice  of  style,  and 
the  manner  of.  delivery,  are  jumbled  together  in  the  same  page, 
— «-bul!  no  attexnpt  is  even  made  to  sepirate  or  distinguish  the  di- 
ftKOfym.for  getting  at  the  truth,  from  the  recipes  for  disguising 
or  concealing  it.  Throughput  the  whole  work,  indeed,  it  does. not 
seem  to  have  once  occurred  to  the  author,  that  it  could  ever  be  the 
object  of  dd:late,  or  at  least  of  parliamentary  debate,'  to  promote 
the  cause  of  justice  or  truth  ;  ail  that  he  professes  to  teach  is, 
how  to  get  the  better  of  an  antagonist;  and  judging,  wisely,  that 
they  who  arti  in  the  right  stand  litile  in  need  of  his  instructions, 
iiinc-rcnths  of  them  are  professedly  devised  for  the  assistance  of 
those  wlio  know  tliey  are  in  the  wronpr.  We  h.we  nowhere  seen 
a  more  hareiaced  n^anual  of  Gophiotry  ;  and  should  think  its  tend- 
•  ency  pernicious,  if  wc  had  any  ideu  aiui  it  couid  at  ail  affect  the 
practice  of  its  readers. 

Another  singular  defect  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  is  the 
confoaadinpf  of  the  precepts  or  directions  for  debate,  with  the 
actunl  enumeration  of  various  general  topics  or  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion.   Thus  vre  have  remarks  upon  tlie  origin  and  defects  of 
law  inrerspersed,  witliout  any  v.-arni?ig,  with  instructions  for  the 
use  of  ridicule;  and  btatements  of  tlie  relative  strength  of  Great 
Britain  and  Auscria,  mixed  in  with  hints  for  retorting  personali- 
ties.   Such,  in  short,  is  the  coT^fused  and  miscellaneous  appt -nr- 
ance  of  the  ^york,  that  if  we  were  to  haz  ard  a  conjecture  as  to 
the  manner  of  its  composition,  we  should  imagine,  that  the  au- 
thor, in  the  course  of  his  long  attendaiice  in  Parliament,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  noting  down  the  observations  that  occurred  to  him 
upon  the  management  of  every  important  debate;  and  stating, 
shortly,  the  general  grounds  of  argument  that  were  employed  or 
omitted,  and  the  arts  or  devices  which  were  or  might  have  been 
resorted  toi-  and  that  he  afterwards  extracted  from  this  journal, 
such  observations  as  seemed  capable  of  the  most  extensive  appU. 
cation    and,  without  any  attempt  to  arrange  or  reduce  them  to 
principle,  baptized  the  collection  by  the  name  of  Parliamentary 
Logic.    It  seems  impossible  to  account  for  the  utter  disregard  of 
every  diing  like  method,  upon  gny  other  hypothesis  ;  and  if  there 
l^e  any  foundation  for  the  conjecture,  it  must  add^  we  should 
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thinkj'to  the  Interest  of  the  work, — since  it  must  thus  be  consU 
ilered  as  the  result  of  a  long  and  vigilant  observation  of  the  ora-^ 
torical  practice  of  such  men  as  Chatham^  Fox,  fiurke,  Pitt^  and 
their  opponents.  ^ 

in  addition  to  the  other  causes  of  repulsion  to  which  we  have 
alludedi  the  st]fle  ef  the  work,  we  ought  to  observe,  .is.c3rtreme» 
\j  aflFected  and  peculiar.  Sometimes  the  author,  mimics  the.preg- 
iiant  brevity  of  Bacon, — ^but  without  his  force  or  felicity. .  At  ©• 
ther  times,  he  emulates  the  obscurity  and  harsh  technical  brevity 
of  Aristotle, — but  without  his  science  or  accuracy.  On  one  oc- 
casioii,  he  affects  to  give  general  and  sweeping  maxims  :  at  aiiu- 
thor,  he  enters  into  the  n:ost  minute  details  and  ::3U^^csiions« 
Now  and  ihen  he  is  cuiiinu;^  and  sagacious  ;  ami  very  frequently 
quite  frivolous  or  stupid.  The  reader  may  begin  with  a  specimen 
of  the  Aristotelian  profundity.  This  is  the  formidable  outlet  of 
the  work. 

*  Distinction,  amplification,  reflection,  as  a  nexuft. 

*  What  you  know,  what  you  do  not;  what  buid,  what  silent; 
what  clear,  w  hat  doubtful,  v,hal  cca^ti auictory. 

*  A  inariittbiation  of  a  tiling,  or  a  compound  of  it,  not  absolutely* 
the  thing  itself.  * 

In  the  same  taste  are  the  following  pithy  apophthegms. 

*  Some  argument,  some  ridicule,  some  eloquence. 

*  Periphrasis  first ;  and  then  sententious,  to  bind  it  up  at  the  end* 

*  Intbrpretatio  Legum; — Historica,  Etymologica,  Analogica, 
Practica* 

*  To  provide  against  ambiguities  of  speech,  inquire  of  majority^ 
minority,  priority,  posteriority,  identity,  diversity,  possibility,  act» 
totality,  parts,  existence,  privation,  &c. 

*  PrdsLcejp^onclusion, — ^Digression, — ^Transition,-^£zcusation. 

'  There  are  seven  adjuncts,  popularly  called  circumstances :  quis, 

niXJlDi  UBI,  QUIBUS,  AUXILIIS,  CUB,  QUOMODO,  QUANDO. 

*  Origin, — certainty, — and  extent,  of  our  knowledge.— J3istinguiih 
eachj  so,  the  grounds  of  belief,  opinion,  and  assent. 

*  Perceive,  compare,  conclude.  * 

At  last  he  ends  us  fairly  in  the  ten  predicament8>*^and  sets 
down  this  as  a  cardinal  point  in  parliamentary  logic. 

*  Ten  predicaments : — substantia,  qualitas,  quautil^s,  celatio,  ac- 
tio, passio,  quando,  ubi,  situs,  habitus.'. 

Of  the  emulations  of  Bacon,  the  reader  may  tak^  the  following 
examples. 

*  Invention  is  employed  in  finding  out  a  thought :  fancy  in  mould* 
ing,  and  varying  it ;  elocution  in  clothing  it. 

*  Distinction  makes  tilings  clear,  and  division  perplexed- 

*  Hearers  are  rendered  attentive  by  great  things*  b;^  propeir  things, 
by  wondeiful>  and  by  pleasant  chimes. ' 

These 
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These  arc  rather  favourable  specimens  ;  but  he  is  not.  always 
lb  fortunate.    The  following  are  puerile. 

*  Plurals  impart  magnificence,  singulars  strength,  to  a  discourse. 
But  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  is  pathetick. 

*  Periphrasis  sweetens  a  discourse  carried  on  in  propriety  of  lan- 
guage. ' 

The  senator  determines  aboBt  things  to  come,  the- i judge  on 
things  past ;  but  a  complete  argument  soiMild  have  a  part  on  thii^s 
past,  and  a  part  on  things  to  come.  * 

Of  the  more  acute  and  profoond  ransirka  vhidh  qcgim:  in  this 
Tolume,  the  following  are  among  the  most  rem&ikaUe« 

*  Men  are  often  right,  in  denying  something  ;  huit  wrong  in  com** 
^■ilii^  that  'vAait  diey  say,  themm^  £(^qimSrom  iu 

^>jSMDe «fa|a  you  cennre  by.^  soft  mam  of  those  who  wpiU 
apoiogMtt  fev  it.^  l» 

*  Find  a  twiddle  term  for  what  a  thing  is  citlled  hy  those  who  art 
ftB  aad  tboBB'V^to  liee  against  it. 

*  In  putting  a  question  to  your  adversary*  kt  it  be  the  last  thuig 

fmi'sair^  ciii  •.  .  i 

f'  Ift  fld^m  bippe&s  that  the  real  reasons  (c^  proposing  a  thing  are 
the  arowed rflMons;  tiie  distii^uishiog  nhese*  ffialoef  a  fine  and  bril- 
liant fund  of  argument.  , 

«  Wbeait/i*<pf«lfi|de4that  a.thti^ispr||^9^  ^  particular 
notive,  endeavour  to  point  out  tlie  manner  in  l^u^  ^people  would 
proceed,  if  tJiat  had  really  been  tlie  motive.  , 

*  It  seldom  happens  but  that  some  one  person  in  a  debate  asserts 
sometliing  so  extravagant,  tliat  it  is  ridiculous  and  untenable.  You 
wiay  ea^vly,}ni^ge,5,  toitreaj;  this  as  tbfi  aL^g^^  of  wjbo.  jhavc 
apoken. 

*  Come  as  immediately  as  you  can  to  the  substance  of  tlie  f]ucs- 
tion  :  avoid  in  general  all  introduction  or  preface,  and  never  make 
a  lawyer-like  division  of  your  speech  into  several  heads.  Nothing 
disgusts  a  popular  assembly  more  tiian  being  apprised  gf  your  ii+ten- 
tion  to  speak  long. 

*  RtiDucTio  AD  ABsuRDUM  is  tlic  bcst  Style  of  argument  for  a  po- 
pular assembly.  Consider,  therefore,  not  only  tJie  mere  weakness 
of  your  adversary's  argument,  but  the  absurdities  of  which  it  ,ij^  ne- 
cessarily productive.  '  .  ' 

*  Eidier  overrate  and  aggravate  what  is  asserted  against;  yon,  and 
then  yoa  will  he  able  to  snow  that  it  is  not .  true';,  or  underrate  it, 
^  *PBf«#M^  1*;?"*  degree,  and  with  ap^apobgy,^^     ^  , 

f  ^yh^^any  thmg  too  strong  to  be  stated  plainly,  is  s^ted  hypo- 
thfiticatlyt  put  it  ^  it  is  meant  to  be  undei-stood :  and  show  Kow  un- 
fair ^it    to  ipstmiate  what  cpuld  n6t  be^  ^th  ^dty  asse^^d.     '  " 

*  Upoa  eyery  argument,  consider  the  misr^pr^seiitation'Mifi^  yotit 
oppohenu  Wih  probably  make  of  it. 

^  *  If  your  cause  is  too  bad,  call  in  aid  the  party  ^  if  the  'pstHf^  ilr 
IhuI,  caU  i^  aid  the  cause :  iif  neither  b  good,  wound  the  opponent. 

«  Admi^ 
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*  Admit,  if  you  can  with  safety,  what  your  opponent  says,  and 
show  it  proves  iiothlns^.    Men  are  more  careful  that  what  they  saf 
shall  be  just,  than  diat  it  shall  be  conclusive  to  the  point  ;^  the  first 
is  mere  good  sense^  the  second  is  :>oincdnng  more ;  U  is  just 
soning.  ' 

Some  of  the  maxims,  thougli  not  destitute  of  ingenuity,  seen| 
to  point  merely  at  tricks  and  paltry  stratagems,  below  the  con- 
cern of  a  man  of  superior  abduics.  For  eKampie^  the  foiUow^ 
ing— 

•  •  Preconsider  what  you  mean  should  be  the  finest  part  of  ydviT 
speech,  and  in  speakinp^  connect  it  with  what  has  incidentally  lidiea 
in  debate ;  aad,  when  you  come  to  that  preiaediuted  and  finest  part, 
hesitate  and  appear  to  boggle  catch  at  some  expression  that  bhAl 
fall  short  of  yotir  idear  aud  then  sdem  at  last  to  hit  updo  the  true 
thing.  This  has  always  an  extraordinary  effect  and  ^vei  ihe  air  ^ 
txteinpore  genius  t!0  vAuLt  you  say.  *  '  »    .     r     '  ' 

Hie  next  is  absolutely  unfair^  as  it  b  disected  against.dlUttiaa# 
associates. 

*  Things  of  the  most  w^ght  are  often  so  ill  put,  and  stMedr^lv 
sacb  a  Tery  slovenly  manner>  diat  they  have  no  tmfe^  >  Vtket^  fom> 
observe  this,  you  mafce  them  your  own,  by  putting  theuragiain  poM* 
edly,  and  so  as  to  have  an  effect.  ^  :  it  :■ 

*  Watch  yotti^ .opportunity,  and  speak  after  a  p«t«|»l'iiHiOflif  ^j^ieak*  • 
bg  has  been  tltiesome. '  -       ■  ,      ->  -en 

This  other  is  perhaps  within  the  laws  of  fiait  bosNlility^  ^ 

*  State  (with  the  air  of  a  candid  admission),  as  the  Sfsttftt^t^  past 
af  the  argument  against  you,  what  you  are  sune  yott  can  ailslvetr'^ 

The  following  positions  might  certainly  have  stood  in.  any  tM9 
tise  whatsoever,  as  well  as  in  one  on  parliamentary  logic.  "  -i^ 

«  Laws  cinaot  icgnlate  monOity  » they  do  .trict  rig^'  attfl'pir. 
ticfuar  jusuce, 

*  In  a  single  instance,  yon  may  sepai:ate  motive  $rom  dedd  i 

$0  in  settled  habits,  and  repeated  instances.  '  " 

*  Perfection  of  law  consists  in  its  being  so  framed,  thattt  ^aj^ 
vem  accidents,  not  lye  at  the  mercy  of  them.  '  '  " 

*  Extent  of  territory  is  no  proof  of  power ;  if  it  was,  "Cfr^t  Britam 
frould  be  contemptible;  for  Germany,  Russia,  Strc^deh,  Polajid, 
France,  Spain,  Turkey,  Denmark,  Italy,  arc  larger,— not  so,  pcr^ 
haps,  if  you  include  the  countries  Great  Britain  comm;t!^ds.'  ■ 

*  Every  obligation  ceases  when  it  becomes  impossible.  *  "  '  '  "^'^ 
What  we  have  now  extracted,  however,  appears  to  us  to  be  th& 

best  part  of  the  work  :  but  the  reader  mu>t  h^ve  a  ti'^te  of  th-p 
common-places  and  truisms  that  are  so  liberally  mixed  up  witf^ 
these  oracular  sentences.  We  siiould  like  to  know  what  descrip- 
tion ef  senators  Mr  Hamilton  conceived  lili^ly  (o  profit  by  th« 
iollowiog  suggestions* 
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*  Rulism— Attend  to  evidence ;  pieserre  a  constant  attention  ^  a* 
void  precipitation  and  passion. 

*  To  avoid  mistakesi  consult  more  senses  than  one. 

*  Distinguish  between  what  is  clear,  and  what  is  fancied. 

*  Consider  the  person  speaking,  the  temper  of  him,  and  of  die 
lieaiers  to  whom  the  speech  is  addressed  i  and  the  circumstances 
time  and  place,  &c. 

.  •  Consider,  first,  the  true  distinction  and  line  of  argument.  Dis* 
dnguish  between  what  is  positive  and  wliat  is  only  dcducihle ;  an4 
an  inducement  from  a  rule  that  ought  to  be  decisive.    When  diings 
are  supposed,  exanninc  the  p^rounds  of  suppositicMi. 
•  *  General  speeches  ;irc  to  be  understood  with  hniitations. 

<  i^YCj-y  error  has  its  opposite  truih  ;  people  find  fault,  supposing 
a  thing  to  be  what  it  never  was  intciideJ  to  be. 

*  First  exc(v.Titate  matter,  then  word;s ;  and  oxaniinc  tlie  wei^^lit  of 
each,  and  be  better  at  the  end  than  in  tlic  beginnintr>  and  in  the  be- 
ginning than  in  tlie  middle.  Express  fullv,  but  not  profusely;  and 
yet  there  are  places  in  whicli  we  slKUild  let  out  all  our  sail,  and  o- 
thers  ill  which  we  should  contract,  and  t  ike  it  in.  Observe  round 
and  clean  composition  of' sentence;  sweet  hilling  of  the  clause;  vary- 
ing an  illustration  by  iiguiesj  weight  of  matter;  worth  of  subject; 
soundness  of  argument;  life  of  invention;  deptli  of  judgment. 

*  Before  you  enter  on  the  main  subject,  endeavour  to  gain  the  af* 
lection  of  your  hearers ;  then  state  the  argument : — -support  it,  and 
•onfute  what  has  been  advanced  against  it. 

*  Let  your  state  of  facts  be  elegant  and  simple,  and  your  reason* 
ing  upon  them  be  strong  and  forcible. 

*  In  stating,  be  neat  and  perspicuous ;  in  argument,  pointed  an) 
ftrcible;  in  reflections,  just  and  elegant;  in  eloquence^  vehement 
and  pathetic.'  *  « 

'  These  extraota^  we  conceive,  will  give  our  readers-  a  pretty 
correct  idea  of  the  style  and  execution  of  this  performance ;  andf 
while  they  obtain  for  the  author  the  credit  of  being  a  fine  and 
dilig^t  observer  of  the  excellences  and  defects  of  other  men»  will 
probably  leave  upon  their  minds  the  impression  of  his  own  unfit- 
ness, for  great  or  serviceable  exertion.  It  is  chiefly  curious  as  a 
picture  of  the  .author's  characteic  and  genius,  £ven  in  reading  it 
oveTi  we  feel  it  to  be  nearly  useless  as  a  series  of  practical  in- 
structions $  and  should  probably  find  it  still  more  so,  if  we  should 
attempt  to  reduce  it  to  practice. 

The  other  contents  of  the  volume  may  be  despatched  in  a  sin- 
gle sentence.  The  speeches  we  have  characterised  already:  but 
tliLTe  is  a  messn;^'o  honi  Lord  Halifax  to  the  Irish  iiuuse  of 
Commons,  which  think  expressed  with  proat  i:ar>piiiess  and 
diLniity;  and,  if  re.illv  u'rltteii  by  Tvlr  Ilainiltcn,  very  t'jr  svi- 
peiior  to  any  oi  hii  oih^i'  coniposiuoiis.  The  odes  are  utterly 
abominable.  #  * 

The 
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The  Httle  Essay  on  the  Corn  Law%  by  Or  Johnson,  which  ie 
thrust  in  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  for  oq  other  reason  than 
that  the  copy  of  it  was  found  among  Mr  Hamilton's  papers,  is  in 
the  very  be^t  style  of  that  great  master  of  reason.  It  was  writ« 
ten  so  early  as  1766;  and,  at  a  period  when  subjects  of  this 
kind  were  but  imperfectly  understood  even  by  those  who  had  de« 
TOted  themselves  to  their  study,  it  is  truly  admirable  to  see  with 
what  vigorous  alacrity  his  powerful  mind  could  apply  itself  to  an 
investigation  so  foreign  from  his  habitual  occupations.  We  do 
not  know  that  a  more  sound  and  enlightened  argument,  in  favour 
of  the  bounty  on  exportation,  could  be  collected  from  all  that 
has  been  since  published  on  the  subject;  and  convinced,  as  we 
ourselves  are,  of  the  radical  insufficiency  of  tliat  argiitneiit,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  del  ghtcd  wiiii  the  clearness  nnd  force  of  the 
Statement.  There  are  few  of  his  smaller  pruduciions  that  show 
the  great  range  of  Johnson's  capacity  in  a  more  srviking  light 
than  this  shoit  essay  ;  which,  we  rrust,  will  soon  be  ivansferrcd  to 
some  nu>re  secure  and  conspicuous  station^  than  the  end  of  this 
perishable  voiume. 


Art.  XIL   Asiatic  Researches^  or  Tramactiom  of  the  Society  f#t« 

stttuted  in  BengaL  Jor  inquiring  into  the  Histurt^  and  Antiqtd^ 
ties,  the  Ari6,  Sciences  and  LiLej  aturc  of  Asia,  *  FoL  IX, 

'T^IE  publications  of  this  Society  augment  in  value  and  in  inte- 
^  rest.  I'he  last  volume  of  which  we  treated,  contained  a 
great  variety  of  papers  reph'te  w.:h  curious  a:jd  instrucrive 
discussion ;  the  one  now  before  us  is  still  richer  in  interest 
and  novelty.  Considering,  indeed,  the  vast  range  of  terra 
incognita^  which  the  plan  of  this  Society  includes  witliin  its  li- 
mits, it  may  seem  strange  that  its  attention  should  have  been  so 
exclusively  engrossed,  by  the  study  of  Hiiuiu  antiquities.  Per- 
sons, indilFerent  to  antiquarian  rcsearclies,  may  doubtless  object 
to  this  preference.  It  may  b.'  said,  that  in  a  country  cf  which 
the  actual  condition  is  so  in-pcrtecrlv  known,  inv  'sriratioii  should 
first  be  directed  to  the  existing  state  o{-  society,  which  adiirifs  of 
being  accurately  ascertained,  and  may  lead  to  practical  concIuL.!on3 
highly  beneficial  to  the  comaiuniiy,  befof"  we  attempt  to  ex- 
plore the  obscure  paths  of  remote  antiquity,  by  the  ieeble  lights 
afforded  by  a  few  mutilated  or  suspicious  documents.  The  Indian 
nations,  it  inay  be  contended,  have  no  claim  to  any  extraordinary 
attention,  either  from  the  philosopher  or  the  historian.  Their 
boasted  civilization  has  rather  been  asserted  than  proved :  neither 

their 
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their  literature  nor  their  arts  indicate  any  consider  able  progress  m 
thf*  pursuits  which  refine  and  adorn  maiikiiid ;  and  some  of  their 
customs  betray  a  ferocity  scarcely  to  be  found  amor.gst  the  most 
savage  nations.     But  even  admitting  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  trace  the  remote  revolutions  which  this  people  have  undergone,  . 
the  litrle  prohabillty  of  attamnig  any  deductions  which  may 
be  relied  on  with  confidence,  ought  to  induce  us  to  relinquisii 
so  hopeless  a  task.    The  Puranas  appear  to  be  extravagant  ro- 
mances, which,  however  amusaig  as  poetical  compositions,  can  I 
furnish  no  addition  to  authentic  history,  whntevcr  portion  of  it 
they  may  be  supposed  incidentally  to  contain.    When  we  find 
gods  and  heroes  mingling  in  doubtful  fight ;  events  natural  and 
supernatural  succeeding  each  other  indifferently  ;  a  fact  probably 
histofical  followed  by  another  evidently  allegoricaJ^^the  only  n- 
tional  conclasion  is  to  consider  the  wwAe  of  these  poems  as'voiki 
ef  imaginationy  and  to  appreciate  their  merits  by  the  rules  appli- 
cable to  similar  compositions  amongst  other  nations.    But  if  lidi 
be  the  jadgment  we  mast  pass  on  the  Puranas,  the  Hindu  com*  { 
positions     a  later  date  are  not  better  entitled  to  attention^  vnlesi 
with  respect  to  poetical  excellence :  and  it  probably  may  be  af- 
firmed, that  the  Hindus  cannot  produce  a  single  historical  compo- 
tftion;  wlulst  the  Mahometans  of  the  same  comitry  haf?e  amply 
and  even  ably  illustrated  all  the  events  subsequent  to  Uieir  «ih 
trance  into  Hindustan.   To  these^  therefore,  such  as  may  be  dis* 
posed  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  East  should  consequent* 
fy  confine  themselves :  the  materials  are  ample  and  authentic ;  the 
occurrences  more  recent,  and  therefore  more  interesting  ^  and  the 
subject  so  far  from  being  exhausted,  that  such  parts  of  it  as  have 
hitherto  been  treated  of  in  European  languages,  are  rather  calcu- 
lated to  excite  than  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  public. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  contended  with  much  plausibili- 
ty, and  wc  think  with  justice,  that  an  indiscriminate  accuniula- 
iion  ot  hicts  is  no  object  with  the  philosopher,  and  only  a  sub- 
ordinate one  with  the  historian  ;  that  in  proportion  to  the  pecu- 
liarity and  reputed  antiquity  of  the  religious  and  civil  institutions 
subsisting  amongst  any  people,  it  is  natural  to  feel  curiosity  as  to 
their  origin  ;  that  the  minute  peculiarities  whicli  discriminate  the 
nations  of  Europe,  scarcely  produce  any  sensible  modification  of 
character,  or  exhibit  to  our  observation  any  beings  whose  manner  of 
actinn^  and  thinking^  is  materially  different  from  our  own.    In  or- 
der accurately  to  appreciate  the  tllicacy  of  religious  dogmata^  aikl 
of  civil  institutions,  in  modifying  the  character  of  a  people  or  of 
individuals,  our  observation  should  be  particularly  dhrected  to  those 
nations  who  differ  most  widely  from  ourselves  in  those  particulars. 
Such  comparisons  are  not  less  delightful  than  toetructive  i  and  to 
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this  source  we  may  trace  much  of  the  amusement  and  much  of 
the  knowledge  we  derive  from  a  perusal  of  the  compositions  of 
classic  antiquity.    From  the  same  cause,  the  manners  of  savage 
tribes  have  attracted  and  deserved  the  attention  of  philosophers ; 
tut  these  are  in  general  extremely  uniform,  and  little  modified 
by  any -other  circumstances  than  the  greater  or  less  facility  of 
acquiring  food.    It  is  not  amidst  a  people  in  such  a  stage  o£ 
society^  that  the  in^uence  of  moral  impressions  can  be  accurately 
ascertained.    A  nation  must  have  advanced  some  steps  in  civilu 
zatk>n ;  must  have  ciiltiTated  the  arts,  and  been  ting^  with  set- 
•encey  before  it  is  susceptible  of  that  indelible  stamp  which  defies 
■the  efibrts  of  time.   If|  ttimkxte^  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hindu 
viastittttions,  opinions  4iA  mannerst  deservedly  render  them  the 
object  of  philosophae  researdbi  the  gradations  bfwiikli  sveh  a 
siftirof  society  was  aitaliuil  must  be  hig^y  interesibg)  and  can 
only  be  discovered  dmmg^  the  medium  of  such  licmry  mo]W> 
ments  as  are  still  extant  among  them* 

But  the  interest  resulting  from  these  circumstances  id  |>rod^ 
ously  augmented  by  other  coasiderationa.  The  Egyptians  and 
Indians  ate  considered  by  the  writers  of  antimntyas  haibos  tt^ 
n^wned  for  wisclom ;  some  of  their  ^ilosopners  are  reported  to 
Jiafo  travelled  «ito  boib  cotmtriesfer  die«  acqdbtiioaof  know- 
ledge; and  wfaodKr  A«r  travels  reaUjr  exteoded*to  India  or 
the  general  belief  of  the  fact  fnmtshes  a  sroof  of  the  higk 
estimation  in  which  those  countries- were- held  by  their  contem- 
poraries, riie  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis  was  said  to  be 
introduced  into  Greece  and  Italy  from  India,  by  Pythagoras ; 
and  this  doctrine  certainly  prevails  there  .it  this  day.  This  dog-. 
ma  was  not  confied  to  the  followers  of  Pythagoras,  but  per- 
vaded the  popular  superstitions  of  most  of  the  nations  of  antiqui- 
ty. If  we  proceed  from  the  dogmata  to  the  fables  which  consti- 
tute the  mythology  of  these  people,  we  shall  discover  their  pro- 
totypes or  their  copies  more  or  less  modified,  in  the  Puranas,  and 
find  them  actually  constituting  the  popular  faiih  of  all  the  Indian 
nations.  Should  it  therefore  be  granted,  that  Hindu,  mytiiology 
were  unworthy  of  attention  on  its  own  account,  it  is  never- 
theless unquestionable,  that  no  study  can  tend  so  much  to  eluci- 
date the  popular  opinions  and  customs  of  the  antient  Greeks> 
Roianfis^  Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  We  mu&tj  therefore,  ei- 
tiier  conJEeesi.tbe^  futility  of  all  researches  into  antiquity,  or  ad* 
nait  ijhedlfl^oriance  of  the  studies  calculated  to  fuanish  such 
iisforinalbji*  We  willingly  conoe^  the  superittr  'Uttlky  of  in* 
vestlgatioQS.jurbich  have  the  present  condition  of  a  country  for 
dusir  obfect ;  such  inquiries  are  frequent  in  India>  and  conducted 
Ipy  getttlouMtib  whiise  official  situations  supply -them  with-  compe* 
tent  means*  The  results^  indeed,  are  not  uniformly  communb- 
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cated  to  the  public,  but  deposited  (as  they  ought  to  be)  in  the 
archives  of  the  East  Iiulia  Company,  for  the  infurmalion  of  those 
into  whose  hands  the  government  of  that  country  is  entrusted. 
Without  attempting  to  detract  from  the  value  of  researches 
which  have  the  Mohamedan  population  or  governments  of  In- 
dia for  their  object,  we  are  certainly  inclined,  therefore,  to  ap- 
prove of  the  preference  which  the  members  of  this  Society  have 
given  to  the  <jelucidation  of  Hindu  history,  antiquities  and  cus- 
toms.   A  comprehensive,  though  certainly  not  a  complete  out- 
line, of  the  former,  has  already  been  given  in  the  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  Dow  and  Scott.     The  latter  are  recommended  by  no- 
velty ;  by  the  interest  excited  by  their  peculiarities  ;  and  by  the  re- 
collection that,  in  elucidating  Indian  history  and  fablet  those  of 
the  nations  of  antient  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  modern  inhabit- 
anta^of  every  country  eastward  of  the  InduSi  are  equally  explain- 
ed and  illustrated. 

No.  1.    j4ft  Account  of  Expmiut  nis  wade  in  the  Mysor  Countn/ 
in  the  Year   804*,  to  invi'stigate  the  EJfccts  of  Terrestrial  He- 
Jracuon,    i5v  Lieutenant  John  Warrtjn,  of  liis  Majesty's  S:Jd 
Regiment  of  Foot. 

.  Whilst  enoployed  in  measuring  a  line  near  Bangalor  to  serve  as 
a  base  of  verification  to  the  trigonometrical  operations  then  car- 
ried on,  the  attention  of  Lieutenant  Warren  was  attracted  to  the 
phenomena  of  terrestrial  refraction,  which  did  not  appear  to  him 
to  correspond  with  the  changes  either  of  heat  or  density  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  assumed  by  theory.  The  result  of  the,^  experi-  ' 
inents  he  undertook  on  dits  subject,  establish,  in  his  opinion,  the 
invariable  coincidence  of  the  increase  of  refraction  with  that  of 
moisture  5  and  that,  in  tropical  climates  at  least,  the  refractive 
power  of  the  air  is  not  materially  affected  by  its  density. 

No.  5.  &  9.    Description  of  a  vny  sefisible  Hi^rometer,  and  of 
an  improved  Hygrometer..  By  Lieutenant  Kater. 

In  a  country  where  no  European  hygrom  i  ter  ctnild  be  procured, 
the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in 
ihe  air^whicli  so  niaterially  augmented  its  refiactive  power,  induced 
Lieutenant  Warren  to  avail  himself  of  an  observation  of  Lioute- 
nant  Kater  on  the  i>earded  grass  of  t!ie  Andronogon  Contortum. 
These  papers  describe  the  manner  in  M'hich  Lieurenant  Kater  has 
adapted  this  substance  to  hydroscopic  purposes,  for  whicli  he 
tliinks  it  decidedly  superior  to  any  hitherto  discovered* 

Ko.  S.  An  Essai/  on  the  Sacred  Isles  in  the  Westy  with  other  Es-- 
'   saijs  connected  with  that  Work,    By  Captain  Wilfdr4. 

Essay  2.   Ainiganr^m;  or  the  Gangetic  Frovinces^  and  more  par- 
tmdarh^  ofMagadiia* 
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Our  readers  will  trecoUecd  that  the  hypothesis  which  this  inaev 
nious  writer  has  undertaken  to  establish  is^  that  the  Hindu  i>  li- 
gton  had  its  origin  in  the  British  isles,  which  constitute,  in  his 
opinion^  the  Sweta  dwipa»  or  "white  island,  of  the  Indian  my- 
thologists.  We  advened,  at  some  length,  in  our  2Sd  Number, 
to  the  first  df  the  series  of  essays,  which  are  to  comprise  the 
proofs  of  so  extraordinary  a  propositidn.  We  onutted,  however, 
to  state  some  observations  of  our  author,  which  m  now  suspect 
are  intended  to  serve  as  the  basts  for  a  very  extensive  superstruc- 
ture. They  will,  consequently,  demand  a  fair  exposition,  and 
candid  consideration.  We  believe  the  following  passages  may 
suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

'  It  will  appear,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  the  language  of 
the  followers  of  BrahmS,  their  geographical  knowledge,  thetr  his- 
tory and  mythology,  have  extended  through  a  range  or  belt  about 
forty  degrees  broad,  across  the  old  continent,  in  a  south-east  and 
|iordi-west  direction  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Malaya  peninsula 
to  the  western  extremity  of  the  British  isles*  The  first  and  most  an- 
tient  division  of  the  old  continent,  according  to  the  Puilnas,  is  into 
seven  dwipas.  These  dwipas  or  countries  give  their  names  to  so 
many  respective. zones  round  Meru,  which  Is  tlie  name  the  Paurani-* 
ens  give  also  to  the  poles.  If  we  disregard  entirely  the  diagrams  or 
fanciful  schemes  of  the  astronomers,  and  adhere  to  the  text  of  the 
Puranas,  we  shall  immediately  perceive,  th  it  these  seven  zones  are  real- 
ly our  seven  climates  i  for  Jambu  or  India  is  the  first,  and  Pushcara 
is  declared  to  be  at  tlie  furthest  extremities  of  the  west,  and  in  the 
sarne  climate  with  the  northern  Cum  ;  which  last  is  expressly  said 
to  be  the  country  lying  south  of  the  northern  ocean.  Pushcara  is 
the  Thule  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  the  modem  Iceland,  under  the  Arctic 
circle,  at  least  the  sensible  one.  The  seven  zones  of  the  Hindus 
correspond  with  the  follmvlng  countries:  Jambu  is  India;  Cusa  an- 
swers to  the  countries  between  llie  Persian  gulph,  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  the  western  boundary  of  India.  Placsha  includes  the  lesser  A- 
sia,  Armenia,  &c.  ;  Salmali  is  bounded  to  the  west  by  llie  Cronian 
seas,  that  is  to  say,  the  Adriatic  and*Baltlc  seas.  Crauncha  includes 
Germany;  Sacam  tiie  Britlsli  isles  ;  and  Puschara,  Iceland.'  " 
•  '1  he  proofs  of  these  positions  will  doubtless  appear  in  a  subse- 
quent essay;  and  till  then  we  shall  witlihold  our  observations.  If 
the  i.ketch  of  Jambudwipa  be  correct,  which  we  submitted  to  our 
readers  in  a  preceding  e.^siy,  it  is  impossible  tf)  consider  ih  t  ap- 
pellation as  denoting  India,  or  the  land  of  Bharutn,  which  forms 
bat  a  very  inconsklerable  part  of  it.  The  limits  of  Jambu,  as 
specified  in  all  the  Puranas  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
ponsulting,  appear  to  us  manifestly  to  comprehend  all  the  coun- 
tries situated  between  the  Southern  and  Nortliem  oceans,  the 
sea  of  China  and  the  Caspian.    But  this  circumstance  by  no 
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means  militates  against  the  rem^iinlng  part  of  Captain  Wilford's 
plan;  it  in  fact  adds  some  weight  to  it.  For,  since  Jambu  in- 
ekide8  ail  the  countries  east  of  the  Caspian,  in  whatever  latitude 
they  may  be  placed^  the  other  d wipa  must  of  course  be  sought 
for  in  the  countries  situated  to  the  west  of  that  sea,  if  they  exist 
any  where  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  Hindus* 

The  essay  before  us  contains  many  interesting  particulars  of 
of  the  countri^  situated  on  the  Ganges,  before  the  invasion  of 
India  by  the  Moslems,  and  several  ingenious  illustrations  of  the 
routes  specified  by  antient  writers.  We  believe  Captain  Wiiford 
is  the  first  writer  who  has  corrected  the  prevalent  error  respect* 
ing  the  position  of  the  antient  capital  of  India,  the  magnificent 
Hastinapur.  That  error,  we  imagine,  to  be  due  to  ^ulfaziU 
who  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thanesar  (west  of  the 
Jumna),  whilst  every  Sanscrit  scholar  knew  it  must  have  been 
situated  on  the  Ganges.  It  appears  to  have  fallen.  Into  decay  be* 
fore  the  expedition  of  Alexander  %  but  in  the  Peuttngerian  tables, 
the  liame  df  Bacinora  marks  a  town,  on  a  route  frequented  by 
commerce,  and  the  site  of  Hastinapur.  *  It  is  about  twenty  miles 
south-west  of  Darinagar,  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  formerly 
the  bed  of  that  river.  There  remains  only  a  small  place  of  wor- 
ship; and  the  extensive  site  of  that  antient  city  is  entirely  covered 
with  larp^e  ant  hills  :  which  have  induced  the  uihabitants  of  the 
atljacent  country  to  suppose  tiitit  it  had  been  overturned  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  Termites.  * 

In  times  of  remote  antiquity,  Magadha  was  the  most  powerful 
of  the  stares  situated  on  the  Ganges.    Its  limits  may  probably 
have  been  coextensive  with  those  of  South  Bahar :  but  its  sove- 
rei^ms  asserted  a  supremacy  over  all  those  whose  dominions  ex- 
tended south  or  east,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  river.    The  petty 
principalities  into  which  India  was  tht^i  divided,  do  not  then  ap- 
pear to  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  some  modern  zemindaries. 
Jarasaridlm,  one  ot  its  monarchs,  disputed  the  supremacy  of  the 
house  of  Pandii,  and  the  divine  honours  rendered  to  Crisna.  The 
speeches  attributed  to  that  prince,  and  to  the  king  of  Chedi  in  the 
Mahabharat,  evidently  demonstrate  that  this  was  the  epoch  of 
some  important  changes  and  innovations  in  the  antient  religion 
of  the  country  to  which  these  sovereigns  fell  victims.  -  It  was  also 
the  era  of  a  political  revolution)  which  placed  a  younger  branch 
of  the  royal  house  on  the  throne  of  Hastinapur.   These  innova- 
tions were  successful:  the  supremacy  of  India  descended,  through 
a  long  line  of  princes  of  the  race  of  Pandu;  and  Crisna  has  been 
ever  since  worshipped  as  an  incarnaticmof  the  divinity*  Succeed- 
ing  writers,  as  usual  on  such  occasionSf  have  blackened  the  cha^ 
vacters,  and  probably  misrepresented  die  actions  of  their  anta« 
gomsts* 
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Captain  Wilibrd  mfbrms  us,  <  that  the  kingdom  of  Magadhm 
in  Anugangam  is  acknowledged  to  be  thus  called  from  the  Ma« 
gaSi  who  came  from  the  dwipa  of  Saca»  and  settled  in  that  aouo- 
try,  which  was  called  before  Ktcata.  *  Again :  <  The  country  of 
Magadha  was  thus  called^  from  the  numerous  iamilies  descended 
from  the^  sage  Maga.  *  We  have  already  been  told,  that  the  dwipa 
of  Saca  includes  the  Britidi  isles ;  so  that  some  conjecture  may 
now  be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  leame#  writer  mean^ 
to  establish  his  hypothesis.  He  will,  doubtless,  think  it  necessary 
to  establish  these  facts  by  quotations,  at  some  iuture  period  ;  for 
the  phrase,  *  it  is  acknowIeLi<2:cil,  '  too  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the 
French  *  Von  snit, ' — which  gencraiiy  serveii  to  introduce  the  most 
^questionable  part  of  an  argument. 

Essay  3«    Qf  the  Kings  of  Magadhaf  their  Chronology. 

For  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  difficuhies  of  Indian  chro- 
nology, the  empire  of  Mag  ad  ha  is  the  best  that  could  be  selected ; 
because,  it  continued  an  independent  state,  after  the  throne  of 
Hastinapur  had  long  been  overtlirown.    The  sovereigns  of  anr 
tient  India  pretendcci  to  derive  their  descent  from  the  sun  and 
moon  J  and  all  the  reigning  families  were  in  fact  descended  Irom 
two  royal  stems,  distinguished  by  those  appellations.    All  the 
Puriina  are  supposed  to  hsve  been  recited  soon  after  the  war  of 
the  Mahabharat  ;  anil  the  iron  age,  or  Callyuga,  to  have  commen- 
ced at  that  period.    Those  poems,  consequently,  only  relate  to 
events  supposed  to  have  happened  in  the  former  or  third  age,  ex- 
cepting in  the  chapters  delivered  as  prophetici  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  dynasties  which  followed,  are  brought  down  to  differ- 
ent periods  in  different  purana.  The  names  of  the  princes  in  each 
dynasty^  their  nttmber,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
dynasty  subsisted,  are  usuaHy  recorded ;  but,  from  the  inaccu- 
racy of  transcribers  in  all  probability,  these  data  can  rarely  be 
forced  into  coincidence.    The  reign  of  Chandragupta  (Sandrocot- 
ttts)  king  of  Magadha,  and  contemporary  of  Alexander  of  Mace- 
doni  is  tlw  only  era  that  can  be  fixed  from  foreign  authorities, 
and  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  testimony  of  native  writers. 
The  interval  whidi  elapsed  from  the  war  of  the  Mahabharati  down 
to  that  period^  has  been  variously  stated.  To  us  it  appears^  that 
it  is  the  pieTsdent  opinion  of  Hindu  writers,  that,  from  the  sove<- 
reign  who  reigned  in  Magadha  (son  of  Jarasandha,  whom  we 
haTe  already  mesttooed),  when  Farixit  king  of  Hastinapur  was 
born,  to  the  extinction  of  the  solar  race  in  Mbgadha,  a  period 
elapsed  of  nearly  1000  years.   We  own,  we  feel  ourselves  dis- 
posed to  place  greater  reliance  on  this  tradition,  as  an  approxi- 
matioa  to  the  truth,  than  on  the  lists  of  the  monarchs,  his  de» 
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scendants.  Because  n  collation  of  these  lists  discovers  that  namet 
are  frequently  omitted.    After  the  extinction  of  the  lunar  race  oit 
the  throne  of  Magadha,  two  dynasties,  one  of  five  and  another  of  ten 
princesi  are  then  supposed  to  have  reigned  during  498  yearsi  un- 
til the  accession  of  Mahanandi^  whose  posterity,  about  LOO  years 
later,  were  dethroned,  in  the  revolution  which  terminated  in  the 
elevation  of  Chandragupta,  or  Sandrocottusi  about  S15  years  be«* 
fore  Christ.   Such,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  ^iew  whkh  the  beifc 
informed  Hindus  have  of  their  own  chronology.  The  corrections 
suggested  by  Captain  Wilford  are  doubtless  entitled  to  consider^* 
fttton  \  but  as  there  is  little  room  to  hope  that  any  precision  can 
be  obtained  in  the  date  of  events  so  remote,  we  skiall  forbear  spe* 
cifytng  them.  The  posterity  of  Sandrocottus  only  filled  the^rone 
about  100  years  ;  his  descendant  Vfihadrarha  was  dethroned  by 
tlic  commanHer  of  Ills  forces,  whose  posterity  reigned  above  a  cen- 
tarv.    It  must  then  h;\ve  been  in  the  century  precodii^g  rhc  Cliris- 
tirji  cr.K         r:.e  1  ">^r  ot  tlr.it-  race  was  dethrc.jied  bv  his  miu;^.lcr 
Vasudeva,  wlio  tt.iiisuiittcd  the  crown  to  his  descendant?.  The 
Aiuliir  tjatiya  is  the  last  dynasty  recorded  ;  and  out  author  has 
collected  -vomq  intLrestinf*"  particulnr??  concerning  this  race  of 
princes.    Oji  tlie  depth  oi  i*uliman,  vvh'ch,  ar,  fixed  by  the  his- 
toriaiis  of  China,  hapni-nvd  A.  D.  fS4  K,  the  kinj^s  of  Oaur  reduced 
the  scjverei'j^ns  of  lVf;>rrr,  ;t>a  to  th^'ir  oriinnal  limits  :  the  kinj'-dom, 
howe  ver,  continued  sor^p  rir?;'-  ]o?>L^cr  independer^f  ;  ^iid  the  seat 
of  goYcinment  was  probably  iataliputra,  or  tl^  city  of  Fatna* 

.  Essay  4.   Vicramaditna  and  tulivdhana^  their  respective  Eras  ; 
tc///t  cm  Accounl  oj  the  Balrti  at^as,  or  Balhar  Emperors, 

■  The  two  eras  in  actun^  u;;o  .'.niongst  the  Hindus  for  the  date  of 
civil  traTisacrions,  are  th:\t  of  V:cr  »rraditya,  56  years  before  Christ, 
and  of  Salivahana,  78  years  after  that  epoch*  Whether  they  conw 
mence  with  the  first  or  hist  years  of  the  reign  of  these  princes  is 
uncertain  ;  but  the  interval  of  184  years  is  too  great  to  admit  a 
possibilirr  of  tM  ij  l  aving  lived  contemporaneously.  The  Pura* 
nas  reflfct  no  lijrht  on  the  history  of  this  period.  The  name  of 
Vh  ramaditya  was  borne  by  several  princes  of  different  ages  and 
families  ;  and  the  Hindu  romancers  have  blended  the  adventures 
of  several,'  and  ascribed  them  all  to  the  one  from  whom  the  era 
dales.  Captain  Wilford  conjectures,  that  tbete  <  heterogeneous 
kgcnJs  are  taken  frdm  the  apocryphal  pospel  of  the  infancy  of 
pn-ii$t,  the  tales  of  the  rabbis  and  tahmtdiflts  concerning  Solomon, 
with  some  particulars  about  Mohammed  ^  and  the  whole  is  ju»« 
bU  i-  together  with  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  history  of 
|:he  Persian  kings  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty. '  Not  having  perus- 
ed  any  of  the  romances  which  relate  the  adventures  of  Vicrama- 
'  *  duya, 
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ditjrs)  we  can  torn  no  conjecture  as  to  their  source.  We  know^ 
howrever,  of  no  veaeon  to  discredit  the  account  given  by  Abulfa* 
zil  of  the  king  of  Ujatni  of  that  naRie^  who  founded  the  era*. 
The  tradition  of  hk  having  been  put  to  death  bv  SaUvahana^  a  p. 
pears  to  us  an  allegorical  fabk^  founded  on  the  latter  having  sub- 
stituted his  oivn  era  for  that  of  Vtcramaditya,  whose  memory  he 
therebv  extinguished.  It  is  in  the  pretended  history  of  Saliva- 
hana  tnat  the  apocryphal  gospels  have  apparently  been  incorporat- 
ed. He  is  said  *  to  have  been  born  of  a  vir|]^in,  the  danghter  of 
a  potmaker,  begat  by  the  king  of  snakes  taiied  Taitaca,  cr  tlie 
carpenter.  '  li  we  liave  correctly  seized  tlie  idoa  of  C  iptain  Wil- 
ford,  he  considers  SaiivalKina  as  an  in^aginary  personage,  his  ad- 
ventures as  originating  in  incorrect  accounrs  oi  .the  miraculous 
birth  and  the  his  ory  of  our  Saviour,  and  his  bel.jg  the  destroyer 
of  Vicramaditya  to  mean  only,  that  his  era  supplanted  the  one 
introduced  by  that  monarch.  Jn  this  case,  it  remaiiis  to  explain 
why  the  era  of  Salivahana  did  not  commence  at  the  sam  •  p  _aod 
with  our  own,  but  78  years  later.  We  do  nut  at  present  p')  sess 
any  documents  that  enable  us  to  elucidate  the  interesting  subject 
of  discussion  here  proposed  by  Captain  Will  id  ;  but  we  are  not 
without  hopes  of  having  our  attetuion  speedily  recalled  to  it. 

In  this  essay,  we  find  a  variety  of  particulars  concerning  the 
sovereigns  of  Gnzerat,  so  famous  in  Persian  story,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Balhar  RajahSs  of  whom  the  hrst  was  entitled 
Debselim.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  many  of  the  hypotheseSf 
in  which  Captain  Wilford  too  freely  indulges,  few  will  peruse 
his  pages  without  a  material  addition  to  their  stock  of  infonna* 
t'lon.  A  more  lucid  arrangement,  and  more  frequent  citation  of 
authorities,  are  requiredj  to  give  the  productions  of  this  writer 
their  full  value* 

i 

No.  4.   All  Accmmt  of  iJie  Jains. 

The  Jains  are  a  sect  of  Hindus  who  agree  in  many  of  their  te« 
nets  with  the  Bauddhas,  or  followers  of  Buddhai  with  whom  they 
were  long  confounded.  If  the  same  spirit  of  research  which  at 
present  animates  the  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  shall  conti- 
nue, and  be  prosecuted  with  as  successful  diligence,  few  subjects 
connected  with  Indian  history  will  elude  their  sagacity,  or  escape 
their  penetration.  Major  Mackenzie  and  Dr  Buchanan  have  here 
furnished  a  copious  exposition  of  the  manners  and  customs  pre- 
valent among  the  scanty  remains  of  this  sect,  whose  doctrines,  if 
we  may  credit  their  priests,  were  once  widely  extended  over  Hin- 
dustan, and  had  even  prevailed  in  x\rabia,  tiii  banished  by  a  cruel 
persecution.  Mr  Colebrooke  has  illustrated  their  tenets  and  tlieir 
piytholo^y  by  materials  extracted  from  the.  compositions  of  Jain 
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writers.  Their  chief  place  of  worship  is  at  Beligola  near  Senng- 
apatnam^  where  a  gigantic  statue  of  Gomatiswar  attracts  penodi* 
cally  the  Jain  families  dispersed  over  the  peninsula. 

•  The  essential  character  of  the  Hindu  institutions,  *  sap  Mr 
Colebrooke,  <  is  the  distribution  of  the  people  into  four  great 
tribes. '   This  characteristic  is  common  to  them  with  the  Jainas, 
)>ut  rejected  by  the  Bauddhas.   The  diYinities  of  the  Hindus  are 
recognized  by  the  Jainas  i  but  the  woNhap  of  the  latter  is  exclu- 
sively confined  to  certain  deified  satntSy  each  of  whom  is  called  a 
Jina.    We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark*  that  the  Bauddhai 
had  bestowed  the  epithet  of  Buddha*  a  pidlosopher,  on  many  of 
the  most  conspicuous  personages  of  their  mythology ;  and  that  the 
individual  whom  they  now  denote  by  thftt  appellation  is  Gautama, 
the  kit  who  appeared.   The  Banddhai  difier  from  the  Jainas  prin- 
cipally in  rejecting  the  institution  of  casts  \  for  in  aaost  of  their 
dogmata  they  agree*   They  both  agree  in  rejecting  the  aiithoriqf 
of  the  Vedai  and  in  the  worship  of  deified  saints  \  hut  althoupi 
the  prohibition  of  injury  to  all  sentient  creatures  is  a  maxim  com- 
mon to  all  the  Hindu  religions*  it  is  less  scrupulously  observed  by 
the  Bauddhas  than  by  the  Hindus  and  Jainas.   The  latter  are  dis- 
tingoished  from  the  rest  by  their  admission  of  no  opinions  which 
are  not  founded  on  perception,  or  on  proof  drawn  from  that,  or 
from  testimony.    All  three  sects  agree  in  their  belief  of  transmi- 
gration :  that  of  tlio  eternity  of  matter  and  perpetuity  of  the  world 
is  coinmoti  to  the  Jainas  and  Bauddhas. 

Mr  Colebrooke  remarks,  that  *  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the 
Bauddhas  are  originally  a  sect  of  Hindus,  it  may  be  next  question- 
ed, whether  that,  or  any  of  the  religious  systems  now  established, 
be  the  most  antient.    I  have,  on  a  former  occasion  (says  he),  indi- 
cated the  notions  which  I  entertain  on  this  point.    According  to  the 
hypothesis  which  I  then  hinted,  the  earliest  Indian  sect,  of  which 
we  have  any  present  distinct  knowledge,  is  that  of  the  followers 
of  the  practical  Veda?,  who  worshipped  the  sun,  fire,  and  the 
elenunts  \  and  who  believed  the  eiiicacy  of  sacrifices,  for  the  ac- 
comphohnient  of  present  and  of  future  purposes.    It  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  refined  doctrine  of  theVedantis,  or  followers  of 
the  theological  and  argumen^tive  part  of  the  Vedas,  is  of  later 
date ;  and  it  does  not  seem  improbable,  that  the  sect^  of  Jina  and 
of  Buddha  are  still  more  modern.    But  I  apprehend,  that  the 
YaishnavaSf  meaning  particularly  the  worshippers  of  Rama  and 
of  Crisnat  may  be  subsequent  to  tho^e  sects^  and  that  the  Saivas 
also  are  of  mm  recent  date. ' 

To  us  it  appears  manifeft^  that  the  religion  of  Buddha  is  of  later 
origin  than  that  of  the  followers  of  the  Vedas  $  becaufe  this  feems 
univar(ally  admitted  by  the  Bauddhas  themfebesi  and  beaiufe  their 
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traditions  are  entirely  engrafted  on  the  Hindu  mytliology.  The 
hiftory  of  Calhmir,  prefented  to  the  Emperor  Acber,  llatcs  the  early 
cftablifhment  of  the  Hindu  religion  in  that  councry,  the  stibse* 
quent  introdu£tion  of  the  Bauddha  faith,  and  the  converfion  of 
leveral  of  the  monaichs  of  that  country  to  the  new  do£^rine8  ;  and 
finally  its  expulsion}  and  the  reftoration  of  the  antient  religion. 
Mr  Colebrooke  provesj  from  Af  rian  and  Straboi  that  the  Hindot 
were  divided  into  cafls,  and  confequently  were  not  Bauddhas  at 
the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition.  A  period  fo  modern^  how* 
ever,  throws  no  light  on  the  comparative  antiquity  of  their  origin., 
Wc  think  there  is  a  paffage  in  Airian  which  tnrows  great  light 
on  all  the  fubjeds  to  which  Mr  Colebrooke  has  alluded  i  and  if  he 
had  adverted  to  it»  we  imagine  it  would  have  led  him  to  a  diAsreoC 
concluGon  from  that  which  he  has  embraced*  Arrian^  on  die  an* 
thortty  of  Megafthenes^  ftateSi  that  India  was  conquered  by  Bacchus 
6042  years  before  the  reien  of  Sandrocottusj  contemporary  with 
Alexander  of  Macedon.  We  have  ^ready  Ihown,  that  Baghis  ov 
$iva  was  die  fame  divinity  with  the  Bacchus  of  European  mytho* 
lagft  and  with  theOfirisof  Egypt.  The  phallic  rites^  the.  bull 
facTO  to  himt  every  attribute  in  common)  excludes  all  doubt  of 
the  fa&.  But  Bacchus  and  OGriSf  we  are  aflured  by  the  antients^ 
fignified  the  fun ;  and  Baghis  muft  confeouently  have  bad  the&mc 
allegorical  meaning.  When  Bacchus  left  India*  he  placed  Spar* 
tembras  on  the  throne^  one  of  his  friends  verfed  in  the  Bacchic 
rites.  He  of  courfe  reprefcnts  Menu.  He  was  fuccceded  by 
Budya  in  the  dominion  of  India,  and  his  pofterity  continued  to  be 
monarchs  through  a  long  fuccelTion  of  reigns,  of  which  153  inter- 
vened between  Bacchus  and  Saiidrocottas.  According  to  the 
Hindu  traditions,  Menu  was  defcended  from  the  fun,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  on  the  throne  by  the  poflcrity  of  Budlia,  or  the  planet 
Mercury  (the  Budya  of  Megafthenes)  who  continued  to  reign  lili 
within  a  few  centuries  of  Sandrocottus.  Arrian  proceeds  to  re- 
late, that  Hercules  was  fifteen  centuries  later  than  Bacchus.  We 
have  already  feen  that  Bacchus  was  Siva ;  and  Me^altheues  dif- 
tin£lly  points  out  what  Indian  divinity  is  meant  by  Hercules. 
*  He  was  chiefly  adored,'  fays  Arrian,  *  by  the  Sarafenl,  who 
poflefs  two  large  cities,  Methora  and  ClifTobora.  The  Jobares,  a 
navigable  river,  flows  through  their  territories. '  Now,  Hericrif- 
na,  the  chief  of  the  Sur^ifena,  was  born  in  the  metropolis  of  their 
country,  Mathura  ^  and  the  river  Jamuna  flows  tiirough  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Surafena,  Mathura  being  (ituated  on  its  banks,  and 
called^  by  Ptolemy^  Matura  Deorum ;  jwhich  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  its  being  the  birth  place  of  Crifna.  Siva  or  Baghis  is  there* 
jCbre  the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks^  and  Hericrifna  their  Hercules ; 
and  thi;  urorfliip  of  the  Conner  preceded  the  appearance  of  the  lat- 
ter 
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ter  fifteen  ccntunes,  in  the  opmlon  of  the  Hindus,  with  whom 
Megafthenes  had  convcrf  d ;  and  this  general  fa<^  only  is  de- 
lerving  of  attention ;  for  the  number  of  years  and  reigns  men- 
tion c  \  by  Arrian  is  manifeftly  exaggerated* 

Many  of  the  Grecian  heroes  were  fons  of  the  diviniiles  of  Gre- 
cian mythology*  The  Hindus  h^ve  not  adopted  this  idea,  but  con- 
fidcr  theirs  as  Incarnationb.  With  the  Greeks,  Hevewle^  was  fon  of 
Jupiter ;  wtth  the  Hindus>  Hericrifna  was  an  incarnation  of  Vifnu, 
the  Indian  Jupitcri  and  born  of  mortal  parents.  We  have  already 
Tcntured  to  Rate  oUr  convidioni  that  the  epoch  of  the  clofe  of  the 
third  age,  marked  by  the  celebrated  war  of  tne  Mahabhairat,  was  the 
era  of  a  great  revolution  in  religion  as  well  as  in  government* '  We 
think  it  confided  in  the  imrodu£lion  6^  the  worihip  of  Vifno,  and 
of  his  reprefentative  Crtfna.  The  pried  Vy.ifa,  whO' compiled  and 
probably  compofed  the  Vedas,  was  of  the  party  of  the  innovators  \ 
the  houfe  of  Panda  prote£led  and  efpdufed  their  canfe  and  doc- 
trines ;  wiiilft  their  uncle,  who  filled  the  throne,  or  at  lead  his 
pofterity  and  allies,  fell  in  the  caufe  of  thrir  antient  rites,  and  in 
xefifting  the  intrnduclion  of  new  gods.  Sifupala,  kinj^  of  Chedi, 
is  introtiucctl,  in  the  ^'l<l!;a■'>I"arat,  reproaching  licricrilna  Wiih  im- 
poilure  in  pr.uii.i:!].:  to  Lv.  a.i  i,  jiniation  of  rhe  divniity,  and  af- 
ferting  his  dettramiauo;i  lu  .iviii  rc  to  the  faith  of  his  anctftors. 
Thcfe  are  only  a  few  of  the  ci^cu  .(lances  which  induce  us  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  worflup  or  S  va,  Bacchus,  or  Ofiris,  prevailed  in 
Hindultan  before  t}>ar  oi  Vifna  or  Jupiter.  According  to  Strabo, 
M^'gaiihenes  mentions  two  fc  ts  of  philofophers  as  luhfiiting  in 
India,  the  Brachrr.aii'jb,  iuid  il"c  Germanas  5  *  fed  prcecipue  Brach- 
manes  probari  quod  cum  Gra>cis  in  opinionibus  coiicorcknt.  '  Of 
thefe  I3r^chman'-s,  lit*  informs  us,  that  thole  who  inhabit.' r!  the 
mountr--r^s  adored  Bicc!ius,  whillt  the  iiihiibit:nits  of  the  plains 
cfFer^d  thv-ir  vows  tv-^  !lcrcuL\^.  We  believe  that  thjs  fa£l  is  true 
at  this  day  ;  and  that  tl;e  inhuhitants  of  the  mountainous  diftricls 
of  India  (till  continue  the  antient  worftiip  of  Siva,  whilft  thofe  of 
the  plains  have  more  generally  adopted  the  rites  of  Vifnu.  The 
intercourfe  of  itrangers,  the  efFeds  of  conqueft  and  of  commerce| 
more  Veadily  operate  on  the  inhabitants  of  plains  continually  ex> 
pofed  to  their  operation  :  whilll  the  mountaineer^  proteded  by  his 
faftncflf^s  and  his  poverty,  preferves  the  language  and  the  religion 
of  his  ancedors.  Clemens  Ak-xandrinus  is,  we  believe,  the  firi); 
pf  the  antients  who  mentions  Buddha  :  his  hiftory  having  no  a- 
oalogy  with  that  of  any  of  the  Grecian  divinities,  he  is  conlequent- 
ly  fpoken  of  under  that  appellation,  <  Sunt  autem  ex  Indis  qui 
But'«  prseceptis  parent :  quera  propter  infignem  viirtatem  ttt  deum 
lioporarunt.  * 

To  conclude,  we  think  it  probahit  that  the  worihip  of  Baches, 
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Ifvvara  or  Slvai  (the  Bacchus  and  Qfitis  of  the  wedern  world),  Was 
the  firft  which  prevailed  in  India ;  that  the  worfhip  of  Vifuu  or 
Jupiter,  in  his  i'uppofed  incarnation  Hericrifna,  (or  Hercukii)^ 
was  introduced  when  Vyafa  compiled  or  compofed  the  Vedaai 
and  that  the  do£^riue$  of  Buddha  were  not  promulgated  tiU  a  emk^ 
fiderable  time  fubfequent  to  the  latter  period.  Our  limitB  will  not 
adnoit  of  afligniiig  more  of  the  reafons  which  influence  our  judg- 
ment. 

6.  On  the  Indian  arid  Arabian  Division  of  the  Zodiac.  Bj 
H.  I.  Coiebrooke  Elq. 

The  prefent  inquiry  was  inftituted  with  a  view,  hot  only  of  a{« 
eertaioing  correAly  the  particular  dars  which  give  names  to  the 
Indian  diviiicms  of  che  zodiac,  but  as  tending  to  determine  ano- 
ther queliion,  whether  the  Indian  and  Arabian  divifions  of  the 
zodiac  had  a  common  origin.  Mr  G)Iebrookc  was  led  to  imagine, 
that  Sir  William  Jones'b  conje(£lures  on  this  fabj^x^,  founded  on  a 
confideration  of  the  fijjure  of  the  conftellation,  and  the  number  of 
its  (lars,  compared  with  thole  ucftu'lly  litU'tcd  near  that  diviiioii 
of  the  ecliptic,  might  in  fome  inltanccs  be  erroiicous ;  Sir  Wil- 
liam not  being  appnicd  that  th.  liuidu.^  inemfelves  pi«cu  iuiae  of 
tiiefe  conftcdations  far  out  oi  the  limits  of  tlie  zociiac. 

The  rcfult  of  the  comparifon  (how^,  that  tht  Indian  afherifms, 
which  mark  the  divifions  of  the  Lclipcic,  generally  conhn:  of  ntariy 
the  fame  ftars  which  conftitute  the  lunar  manfions  of  the  Ara- 
bians ;  but,  in  a  few  inllnnces,  they  ( Ijciitially  (iifFer.  We  agree 
with  Mr  Coiebrooke  in  thiiiking  the  coincidence,  however,  too 
great  to  ix;  the  eilli^l  of  chance  ;  und  if  eiriier  have  borrowed  irom 
the  other,  that  it  mult  have  been  the  Arabs  who  adopted,  with 
ilight  variations,  a  di\  ilion  of  the  zodiac  famili.ir  to  the  Hindus. 

*  The  Hindus  have  hkewise  adopted  the  division  of  the  cclii  tu- 
inid  zodiac  into  twelve  signs  or  constelhttions,  agreeing,  in  figure  and. 
designation,  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  differing  merely  in  the 
place  of  the  constellations,  which  are  carried,  on  the  Indian  sphere, 
a  few  degrees  further  v.  cst  than  on  the  Grecian*  That  the  Hindus 
took  the  hint  of  this  mode  of  dividing  the  ecliptic  from  the  Greeks, 
is  not  perliaps  altogetJier  improbable :  but,  if  such  be  the  origin  of 
it,  they  have  not  implicitly  received  the  arrangement  suggested  to 
them,  but  have  reconciled  and  adapted  it  to  their  own  anliei\t  distri- 
bution oi  tlie  ecliptic  into  twenty-seven  parts. ' 

7.  On  Oltbammi  or  Frankincense.   By  H«  T*  Coiebrooke,  Efq. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  gum  refln  called  Olibanum,  is 
the  frankincenfe  ufed  by  the  antients  in  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies ;  but  naturalifts  are  by  no  means  agreed  on  the  plant  which 
produces  it.   The  gum  of  a  tree^  called  Salai  by  the  natives  of 
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Indiay  has  been  fent  to  England  for  fiiie  at  different  times  \  firft, 
without  aiTigning  the  name  of  Olibanum,  and,  more  lately,  tinder 
that  defi^nation.  It  was  in  England  recognized  for  olibanumt 
thottgh  offered  fot  fale  as  a  different  gum  ;  and  annual  confign- 
ments  of  it  have  been  fmce  regularly  fold  at  the  £a(t  India  Com- 
pany's fales. 

8.  Bcmarks  on  the  Species  of  Pepper  '■jdJucIi  arc  found  in  Prince 
o/  Wales's  Maud.   By  WiUiam  Hunter,  £iq.  M.  D. 

In  fupplylng  Perfia,  Arabia  and  Europe,  with  pepper,  India  Hat 
alfo  furniihed  them  with  its  name ;  which,  in  all  tnofe  laiiguages, 
i»  manifeilly  derived  from  Pippali,  the  Sanfcrit  appellation  for  long 
pepper  only«  Black  pepper  is  the  principal  article  of  prodacc  in 
Prince  of  Wales's  liland  :  it  is  more  efteemed  than  that  which  is 
imported  from  the  Malay  continent,  or  Sumatra,  and,  in  1802, 
mud  have  produced  the  fum  of  2 16,000  dollars.  The  Piper  Betle, 
or  Beetle  Leaf,  is  rilfo  cultivated  there.  Dr  Hunter  agrees  with 
Saumaile  in  tliinking,  that  the  antient  Greek  writers  meant  this 
leaf  by  INIalabathruin,  rather  than  ths  h  ivcs  of  Laurus  CatTia,  or 
Tez  Pat.  We  think  the  obvious  etyriiology  of  the  u^ord  Malaba- 
thruni,  adds  fome  weight  to  this  conje£Vure,  fince  it  is  obvioufly 
Malaya  Pattra,  or  the  Malayan  liCaf ;  whether  it  was  brouglit 
from  Malaya,  in  the  peninfula  of  India,  or  from  the  coail  of  ^la- 
lacca* 

lo.  On  Antleni  MonumentSt  containing  SanscrU  IhscnpiionSf 
By  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Efq. 

The  importance  of  colleding  infcriptions,  and  every  document 
which  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  hiftory  of  InHia,  is  juiUy  appre- 
ciated by  this  celebrated  Orientalifl,  who  has  pubiilhed  ibveral  in 
die  Memoir  now  before  us,  accompanied  by  tranflations.  ' 

I  ft,  Infcription  on  a  plate  of  copper,  found  in  the  diArict  of 

Trlpura. 

It  is  a  record  of  a  grant  of  land  beftowed  by  Ranabanc  1  Malla, 
on  the  commander  of  his  cavalry.  It  is  dated  in  the  year  1 141  of 
of  the  era  of  Salivahana,  correfponding  with  A.  D.  1219.  It  is 
intereftingi  by  (bowing  that  this  diilri£t,  though  bordering  on  the 
Burman  territories,  conftituted  at  that  time  a  part  of  Bengal ;  and 
that  the  Hindu  religiout  and  Bengal  chara£ier»  prevailed  there  at 
that  period. 

No.  2«   Infcription  on  a  plate  of  copper  found  in  the  diftriSt  of 
Gorakhpur. 

This  is  a  grant  of  land  by  Jayaditya,  king  of  Vijayapur,  for  the 
ierrice  of  the  goddefs  Durga.  The  date  is  wanting.  The  king 
appears  to  have  been  a  Bauddha  i  biitj  from  the  objeA  of  the  grant^ 
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it  may  be  cor,J^(f^ured  his  fubjec>s  were  of  the  Hinclu  religion. 
The  character  differs  extrcmciy  irom  the  Divauagaii,  general!/ 

ufed. 

No.  3.    Infcrlption  on  three  phtes  of  braTs  found  at  Chitradurp, 

A  grant  of  Imd  by  Ilaiiliara,  king  of  Vidyanagar  (Bijanagar),. 
in  Carnataca.    It  is  dated  in  13 17,  corresponding  with  A.  D.  1395. 
From  it  we  learn  the  real  name  of  thU  once  celebrated  city  $  and 
that  it  was  founded  by  Bucca  Raya»  father  of  the  pi ince  who 
nriade  thisr  grant. 

No.  4.    Another  grant  by  the  fame  kingi  and  dated  four  years 
be£p|^  the  lad  mentioned. 

No.  5.   Infcription  on.a  Hone  found  at  Curugodc,  in  the  dif* 
tri^  of  Adoni. 

A  gnnt  of  lands  for  the  fervice  of  the  god  Siva»  by  Raxamallat 
king  of  Cuntaladesa,  whofe  capital  was  Curogode.  It  is  dated  in 
the  year  of  Salivahana.  1095,  correfponding  with  A.  D.  1173* 
The  tnfcription  is  in  the  HaUa>  or  antient  Canara  charaffcer ;  and 
ibme  of  the  verfes  are  in  Sanfctit,  others  in  Canarefe. 

No.  6*  Infcription  on  a  ftone  found  at  Currah* 

A  fragment  of  an  edict  by  the  kmg  Yafah  Fala^  datpd  m 
Samba t  1093,  or  A.  D,  1037. 

On  the  Gramas^  or  Musical  Scale  of  the  Hindus*    By  J*  D.  Pi-' 
terfonj  Efquire* 

The  antient  Hindus  confined  their  mufic  to  36  melodies,  which 
they  reprefented  to  their  imagination  by  6  Ragas»  and  30  Ragirte8» 
or  attendant  nymphs.  Each  of  thefe  was  fixed,  refpe6bively  to  par- 
ticular fcafons  and  times  of  the  day  or  night.  The  Moflems  of  In- 
dia  have  adopted  the  fame  idea  •,  and  a  performer,  who  fiiould  fing 
a  r  i^ga  out  of  its  appropriate  le  i  Ton,  or  an  hour  fooner  or  later 
than  the  time  appointed,  woultl  be  coiUuleicd  as  an  ignorant  pre- 
tender to  the  cliaracler  of  a  mufician.  The  RagA  11  ai.i,  or  neck- 
lace of  muilc,  contains  a  highly  poetical  defcription  of  the  Ragas 
and  their  attendant  nymphs,  wijh  the  attributes  fuggefted  by  the 
nature  of  the  melody. 

It  would  not  be  eafy  to  recapitulate  all  the  fubje£l'5  on  which  the 
interefting  difquifitions,  of  which  we  are  about  to  t..ke  leave,  pre- 
fent  new  and  rurious  information.  The  volume  does  infinite  cre- 
dit to  tlic  ermlit'on  and  talents  of  the  contributors;  and  we  per- 
ceive, witli  much  fatisfaclion,  that,  from  the  claflical  orthography 
univerfaiiy  adopted,  t!ie  papers  have  undergone  critical  inrpe61:ion, 
by  a  Sanfcrit  fcholar,  previoufly  to  publication.  We  underftand  a 
tenth  volume  has  reached  England ;  and  hope  to  be  enabled  to 
fubmit  fouie  account  of  its'  contents  to  our  readers^  in  the  neu 
Number. 

AnT* 
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Art.  XIII.  Histoire  des  deux  demicrs  Rots  de  la  Maison  de 
Stuart.   Par  Ch.  J.  Fox.    Suivie  de  Pieces  originales  ct  Juftifi- 

'  catives ;  Ouvrage  traduit  de  i' Anglais  \  au<mei  on  a  joint  une 
Notice  fur  la  Vie  de  FAuteur.   2  Tomes.  Paris  1809* 

OUR  readers  will  be  difpofed  to  think  it  hardly  neceffary  that  we 
{hould  call  their  attention  to  an  anonymous  tranflation  into 
French,  of  a  work  fo  recently  publifiied  in  our  own  langu:ige. 
Nor  did  we  form  any  fuch  intentioni  when  wc  firft  received  tbefe 
volumes.  But,  upon  opening  them,  we  were  ftruck  with  fome 
chai^g  s  of  the  original  text,  which  were  evidently  no^^dental, 
bur  ie finned  ;  and  as  we  were  induced,  by  this  circuiRtance,  to 
look  more  narrowly,  the  refult  of  our  fearch  has  been  fo  remark- 
able, that  we  cainio!;  forbear  expofing  what  we  have  thus  dctcS-, 
ed.  It  is  our  duty  to  lay  op  n,  to  the  animadverfion  of  the  public, 
and  particularly  of  all  men  of  letters,  fo  great  a  breach  of  literary 
honefty  as  that  which  is  committed  by  a  tranflatur,  who  uiulcr- 
talces  to  put  his  own  country  men  in  poflcirion  of  a  foreign  work, 
and  who  lupprcfll'S  or  difguifes  the  moil:  i:npoitant  parts  of  the  o- 
riginal  compofiaon.  And  the  pref^nt  initance  calls  tlie  more  efpe- 
cialiy  for  fuch  notice,  becnufe  it  raifes  confideratlons  of  mucli  tr.ore 
importance  and  extent,  than  the  mere  conviction  of  this  tranflator, 
whoever  he  may  be,  of  having  violated  the  fidelity  which  he  ow- 
ed to  his  author. 

The  fir  ft  thing  wlilch  caught  oar  nttention  was,  that  In  Mr  Fox's 
letter  to  Mr  Laing»  which  is  publidK  d  by  Lord  Holland  in  his 
preface,  the  tranllator  has  omutcd  tlie  p.ir.igraph,  by  which  mofl 
readers  probably  recollect  that  letter, — where  Hui-ie  is  cenfurcd 
for  his  intolerable  and  ridiculous  partiality  to  kings  and  princes; 
which  is  reprefented  by  Mr  Fox  as  *  more  like  the  foulifli  admira- 
tion which  women  and  children  fome  times  have  for  kings,  than 
the  opmion,  right  or  wrong,  of  a  philolopher. '  The  whole  of 
thib  is  left  out  of  the  ktter  \  without  any  reafon  being  afligncd  for 
fuch  an  omilTion,  or  any  notice  of  it  given  to  tlie  French  reader, 
"We  can  gucfs  but  one  individual  in  the  French  empire,  whofc 
feelings  have  been  confulred  in  llrik'ng  out  the  uncourrly  reflec- 
tion ;  and  if  the  mutibitions  of  Mr  Fox's  compofition  h  A  gone 
no  further,  it  would  have  been  amuiing  to  iind,  that  this  fort  of 
delicacy  towards  that  pcrfon  is  fo  very  early  fuppofed  to  be  accept- 
able, or  at  leaft  difcreet.  The  new  tamily,  it  feems,  feel  already 
that  they  belonji;  to  the  old  order,  and  are  as  jealous  of  hereditary 
blood  and  rank,  as  if  they  were  fome  generations  removed  from 
the  crimes  againft  the  liberties  of  France,  to  which  they  owe  their 
elevation.  We  can  difcover  a  more  immediate  convenience  and 
propriety  in  fome  other  omil&ons  which  the  tranflator  has  made. 
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or  has  been  directed  to  mnke.  Mr  Fox,  fpivikMi  j  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Long  Parli-,inient,  iVues,  that  '  tin  y  thtn  ;)rnc'*t\lfd  to  ella- 
hX\{i\  that  finuJamental  pHnciple  of  all  frtc  govcrnmmt^  the  pre- 
ferving  thr?  purfe  to  the  people  and  tlicir  rc})ieletitativcs.  *  p.  lo.  * 
The  tranll.itor  has  prevented  a  dangerous  application  of  this  at 
home,  by  llriking  out  as  much  as  points  out  a  toft  of  free  govern- 
inent^  and  giving  only  the  fa6l.  '  lis  en  vinrent  enfia  aetablir  le 
principe  qui  met  les  tributs  des  fujets  Tous  la  garde  du  peuple  etde 
fes  repreicntans. '  p»  70  Again,  our  hiftorian,  defrribing  the 
En^llfh  mintfters  who  conducted  the  war  of  the  Succeflion,  fpeaks 
of  ^ofe  ,^ergifs,  which  no  flatc  that  is  not  in  foinc  degree  n^»6- 
lican^  can  fupply. '  p,  94.  The  tranflator  might  well  think  rcpuh^ 
lican  a  word  of  fear ;  and  the  more  unpleafing,  btcaufe  it  coft  a 
longer  time  to  fupprefs  the  ternis  than  the  thing  itfelf  which  went ' 
by  that  name ;  he  has  (hown  confiderable  addrefs  in  lowering  this 
fentiment,  fo  as  to  leave  it  quite  harmlefs :  *  Cette  en^rgie  qu*oti 
ne  peutrencontrer  que  dans  une  coaftitution  qtdrespecte  la  liberti* 
p.  156.  There  are  yet  furviving  in  France  tome  of  thofe  patriot 
enthufiaftss  who  once  belieYcd  their  country  to  be  capable  oif  li- 
berty. How  mortified  muft  be  their  fenfations,  to  witnefs  the  e- 
ftablifhment  of  a  defpotifm^  which  will  not  fufier  the  principjes  of 
freedom  to  be  ftated  even  in  the  abftra£l,  nor  its  very  name  to  be 
cxprcfled  f 

As  soon  as  we  perceived  such  alterations  of  the  text,  and  the 
obvious  motive  to  which  they  are  to  be  ascribed,  v/e  concluded 
for  certain  what  v/ould  be  ti/j  fate  of  those  passages,  among  the 
most  valuable  of  the  work,  in  which  the  n;.,i  of  die  reflections 
leads  to  a  contrast  or  parallel  in  tlie  events  a:id  characters  of  our 
own  time,  or  in  which  the  author  himself  has  su;:gosted  allusions 
of  that  nature.  Such,  besides  othr  rs,  -ire  the  eulog  um  of  Wash- 
ington ;  the  passage  upon  tlii'  dcspoTidoncy  of  the  friends  of  li- 
berty in  E."Hvind,  after  Chiirles  tlie  Second  h.id  established  his 
despotic  sw  IV  ;  a!;d  th  it  in  which  tiur  early  occupations  of  Lord. 
Churclull  ari-  so  finely  contra^jted  with  the  triumphs  of  the  Duke 
of  iVLirihorough. 

The  whjlo  p''J^^  concerning  Wasliinjton,  and  *  his  most  glo- 
rious of  ali  parts,'  is  struck  out,  iiie  coup irLsini  which  vt'ould 
have  been  drawn  from  it  in  Franco,  is  more,  it  seems,  than  could 
have  been  etulured  :  yet  it  is  bur  some  few  years  since  ail  French- 
men  s-inied  to  claim  it  as  a  portion  of  their  national  glory,  that 
th.ey  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  W^sl.i urton,  whose  name, 
now,  they  dare  not  venture  to  repeat.  Mr  Fox  Introdnc<  s  the 
name  of  that  illustrious  man,  by  remarking,  that,  <  from  the  ex- 
ec utioa 
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ecution  of  tlie  King,  to  the  deadi  of  Cromwell,  the  govemmefHt 
wasy  with  some  variation  of  forms,  in  substance  monarchical  and 

absolute  ;  as  a  government  established  by  a  military  force  will  al- 
most invariably  be,  especially  when  the  exertions  of  such  a  force 
are  continued  for  any  length  of  time. '  p.  18.  And  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  mention  the  splendid,  and  pcih  ips  the  solitary  exception 
to  this  general  rule,  which  our  own  age  has  afforded.  The  trans- 
lator passes  on  at  once  to  the  character  of  Cromwell;  '  Depuis 
Fexecution  du  roi  jusqu'a  la  mort  de  Cromwell,  le  gouveniLment 
avec  quelques  variations  dans  les  formes,  fut  essentiellement  mo- 
narchique  et  absolu  :  il  finit  avec  le  piotecteiir.  Cet  homme  ex- 
traordinaire devoit  a  ses  rares  taiens  d'avoir  maintenu, '  &c.  p.  79. 

Among  the  reflections  which  Mr  Fox  has  made,  upon  the 
gloom  and  despair  which  the  despotism  of  Charles  the  Second 
must  have  spread  over  those  whose  minds  had  been  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  love  of  the  good  old  cause,  the  translator  found 
these  sentences  of  too  strong  a  cast  to  appear.    *  The  hatred  of 
tyranny  must,  in  such  persons,  have  been  exasperated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  its  effects,  and  their  attachment  to  liberty, propor^ 
tionally  confirmed.   To  them  the  state  of  their  country  ihust 
bave  been  intolerable. '  p.  63.   Is  this  a  picture  of  a  state  of 
mind,  to  which  any  likeness  perhaps  lies  hid  in  France  ^  That 
is  far  beyond  our  hope  :  and  yet  it  suggests  the  question,  that  it 
.should  tnus  have  been  deemed  safer  to  withhold  such  a  descrip** 
tion*   Besides  that  omission,  the  translator  has  altered  the  same 
passagOt  by  substituting,  for  the  meaning  of  the  author,  quite  a 
.different  train  of  ideas ;  and  the  nature  of  this  alteration  is  re^ 
markable*   Mr  Fox  says  of  the  same  class  of  persons,  that  *  such 
men  will  not  easily  relinquish  their  principles  $  nor  was  the  maa* 
ner  in  which  absolute  power  was  exercised  such  as  to  reconcile 
^to  it,  in  practice,  those  who  had  always  been  averse  to  it  in  spe- 
'  culation :  *  which  is  thus  corrupted,  *  ils  ne  pouvoient  pas  ais^ment 
abandonner  ieurs  principes,  ni  voir  sans  une  profonde  douleur 
que  ceux  sur  lesquels  se  fondoit  la  restauration  sapoient  les  bases 
fondamentales  de  la  liberte. '    The  drift  of  this  interpolated  mean- 
ing is  made  more  plain,  by  referring  to  a  preceding  part  of  the 
work,  in  which  some  sciUniicnts,  ot  which  the  tendency  no  doubt 
alarmed  and  perplexed  the  translator,  aie  nevertheless  retained, 
for  the  sake  of  an  observation,  which  could  not  be  preserved 
without  the  rest,  that  *  a  restoration  is  usually  the  most  danger- 
ous and  worst  of  all  revolutions.  *  p.  8. 

Nobody,  who  has  read  the  history,  can  have  forgotten  that 
passage,  in  which  Mr  Fox  compares  the  situation  of  Churchill 
and  Godolphin,  when  they  were  the  tools  of  James  the  Second 
in  his  base  money-transactions  with  the  court  of  France^  with. 
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that  in  which  they  stood,'  as  minister  and  general,  of  another 
reign,  conductin<T  the  aniance>5  against  Lewis,  and  triumphantly 
prosecuting  the  deliverance  of  Europe.    In  our  account  of  the 
work,  we  extracted  the  passiic^e  at  full  lene^th.  *    The  instance 
we  h'^ive  already  mentioned,  in  which  the  epithet  *  republican' 
evaporated  in  *  qui  respecte  la  iiberte, '  is  taken  tronri  this  part 
of  the  translation.    Then  the  reflection  which  immediately  ioU 
lows  in  the  clo^i  and  which,  for  its  elevation  of  sentiment,  aa. 
well  as  justness,  is  so  worthy,  of  Mr  Fox's  mindt  is  altogether 
'  struck  out — <  'How  forcibly  muse  the  contemplation  of  these^ 
men,  in  such  opposite  situations^  teach  persons  engaged  in, poll*! 
tical  life,  that  a  free  and  popular  govemmeBt  is  desirable}  not  onW 
l)r  for  the  pubMc  good,  but  fior  their  own  greatness  and  consider- 
ation—-for  every  object  of  genesous  ambitipn  i '  (p.  D'^.)— though, 
llie  omission  of  this  makes  the  passage,  as  it  stands  in  the  Fr^ck 
editSdn^  not  bnly  imperfect)  hut  unintelligible;  because  the  *  use« 
ful  lesson  ^  to  -be  iferived  from  the  consideration  in  question  is  left 
as  anndttncedt'  but  not  produced.  ^ 

'There  is  sciU  another  omission  in  this  places  .vA&h  is  mote  ion 
deed  than  we  expected,  because  it  se6ms  to  manifest  at^  actual  or 
suspected  senssbHity  upon^a.  topic,  on  which  we  should  not  have 
su im  posed  there  was  any  compunction*  '  Mc  Fox's  eUb^rate  period, 
describing  the  progress  and  success  of  thejDuke  of  Marlborough, 
in  restoring  independence  to  the  Continent,  is  ci^t  short  of  its 
most  essential  mcir.ber  ;  all  the^e  expressions,  *  to  humble  his 
pride,  and  to  shake  to  tiie  touadatioa  that  i^bric  of  power  which 
it  had  been  the  business  of  a  long  iiio  to  .raise  at  the  expense  of 
every  sentiment  of  tenderness  to  his  subjects,  and  of  justice  and 
good  faith  to  foreign  nations  I '  (p.  94.)^being  made  to  shrink 
into  this  lame  and  evasive  conclusion,  *  pour  humilier  sou  or^ueil^ 
et  pour  faire  trembler  sa  couronne  sur  sa  teic. '  (p.  155.)  Under 
the  present  circumstances  of  Europe,  it  is  in  some  sort  consolatory, 
that  the  slaves  of  France  may  not  be  trusted  with  such  a  descrip- 
tion>  lest  they  should  make  an  application  of  it ;  and  that  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied  by  the  very  act  of  blotting  it  out, 
ttetrays  something  like  a  sense  of  shame,  or  something  like  a  dread 
of  reverses. 

*  We  feel  a  degree  of  satisfaction  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  next 
instance  we  have  to  mention,  which  is  the  oohission  of  greatest 
length  that  wfe  detected.  The  ^nslator  'has  left  out .  tiiie  whole 
of  the  censure  which  Mr  Fox  passes  upon  Hume,  for  the  man* 
ner  iti  which  he  has  palliated  the  conduct  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond in  the  murder  of  Algernon  Sidneys  three  entire  pages 
qAartd  .being  thus,  cut  out  of  the  worki.firom  the  words;  <  coq- 
•  ^voL,  XV.  MO*  29.  N  demned 


•  Vol.  Xii.  p.  296. 
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cfenitied  to  die,*  (p.  52.)  to  the  pnragriph  which  begins  *  Thus 
fell  Russel, '  &c.  (p.  55.)    ETcry  body  remembers  Hume's  apolo- 
gy for  Char  ies#  as  well  as  the  indignation  which  it  has  drawn 
from  Mr  Fox,  and  which  he  has  pointed  into  so  important  a  pre- 
cept to  ali  historians.    It  is  for  this  stinging  moral,  that  the  whole 
passng-e  has  been  sacrificed.    *  A  spirit  of  adulation  towards  de- 
ceased princes,  though  in  tl  good  measure  free  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  interested  meanness,  which  is  justly  attached  to  ilattefy, 
when  applied  to  living  monarchs ;  yet,  as  it  is  less  inteiligibie 
with  respect  to  its  tnotiTes  than  the  other»  so  is  it  ia  its  Qonse- 
qoeflCflt  stiil  manfmkkm  to  the  g/mnA  interests  .'Of  matikind* 
Fear  of  msure  from  cottteui|wwAiies  will  seldom  have  mocfi  eC^ 
§ect  imii  dm  ta  ntobons  of  ttulimked  Aiu^rity :  thev  will  too 
often  flutter  thems^hreSy  that  ths-Mait  jpowtr  which  enables  them 
m  ocMnmit^bi  erime»  will  secure  them  itoin  reproadib  •  Ite^reckl 
ef  posdmmoM  infamy,  thefsfore^  heing  the  only  vestmD^i  thcar 
fionsctences  me^ tcdi  ^on  the  fiisaioiii  d(  tuA  pciraoiiSb  k  k  Iik 
mentable  that  dus  last  defence  (fbtbfe  «M«gh  iK  best)  should  hi 
any  degn^-be  Mrfniicd  (  mi  kopahod^k  must  be»  if  not  tocidly 
dtstroyed,  when  tyrants  catt'faope  i6  find  in  a  man  lilw  Huaie^  M 
less  leminentfor  the  integrity  and  hancvolme  «l  hk  heart»  dian 
for  the  dMch  and  4K»*n&ess  t)f  hk  nndemandiDg,  an  apologist 
for  eftn  wdt  foolest  anutders* '  <p.  54.)   It wonk)  be  gratifying  to 
have  it  proved)  that  Bonaparte  had  exipnnged  with  his  own  hand 
this  seeming  predictiiwi  of  what  awaits  him  ;  and  that  amid  the 
compla'cerrt  retrospect  of  all  his  triumphs  over  the  liberties  aud 
prosperity  of  mankind,  he  may  sometimes  be  disquieted  by  the 
anticipation  of  that  posthumous  infamy ^  from  which  even  the  me- 
mory of  his  fortune  m  wanr  will  not  rescue  his  name.    In  the 
prophetic  e^r  of  conscience,  he  may  hear  already  the  doom  of 
posterity,  ;ind  evert  the  future  citfses  of  inconstant  France.  He 
must  know  too  well,  for  hi«i  pride  and  for  his  ease,  the  character 
of  the  people  wliom  he  hats  reduced  to  slavery.    He  has  seen 
how  quirkly  they  can  pass  from  adulation  to  fierce  hatred* ,  Aad 
he  cannot  conceal  from  himself,  that  Frenchmen,  addicted  as  they 
are  to  military  above  all  other  gloryy  but  national  beyswd  aH  -olhef 
people,  will  never  forget  that  he  was  bom  a  foreigner^  and)  wthoil 
the  temporary  motives^  for  woreinpping  him  have  no  kOgffr  an 
rtr^ecty  wvll  probably  daayhtm  thit  fme  m^ioh  will  bo,  regvded 
due  to  his  genius  andxondoct^  eten  in  the  ootintfies  wluch  kt 
had  distarbed  or  kid  wast*. 

-  Widiottt  pretending  to  onimerato  all  the  instancoif  in  wUck 
Mr  iWft  KM  has  beon  oomiiited,  wo  shaHaat  dowaa  few  amw 
stf  thoae  asaiMMcas  wUch  ava  ah!DgtffaBr^oaiicted»  aad  oiridMiy 
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for  the  same  reasons  by  which  the  editor  of  the  traosUtioa  must 
have  been  inlluenc(xi  in  those  already  noticed. 

The  following  part  of  a  sentence  concludes  the  reflections  of 
our  historian,  upon  the  instnictive  lessons  which  Englishmen  are 
taught,  by  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  reign  of  james  the 
Second  : — *  and  still  more  particularly,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  making  a  compromise  with  power,  and,  by  yielding  to  it  ta  o» 
ther  points,  preserving  some  favourite  object*  ^such,  for  instance, 
M  the  churehi  in  James's  case,  ffom  it8  giasp.'  (p»  iiO.)  llie 
translator  stops  at  the  wor4  *  object. ' 

The  following  t>bserfation  is  -omitttdi  m  the  acootmt'  «f  dur 
L&tlimof  Lawburrowt^  vrbi€h«  in  At  Sine  despolic  reigttf  «id 
by  a  new  solecism  in  government,  were  executed  by  the  crown 
4|ramst  the  whole  body  of  the  subjects  in  one  district  of  Scotland : 

*  Siieh  ate  the  sophistries  which  tyrants  deem  ssntisfaotory.  Thus 
ale  they  wilihig  efen  lo  descend  nom  their  U>ftinesf>  info  the  eU 
tttalioto  of  Bubjecifs  or  private  men,  wh«*  it  isfdw  the  purposecof 
acqairifig  addlttofial' powers  of  persecotion}  and  thus  truly  foi^ 
midahle  and  tertific  are  they,  when  they  pretend  alann  aftd  rear*  * 

>  Mr  has  ihitcd,  with  maeh  philofdphioal  preeiGon,  the  found* 
atioh  and  Ihnits  of  the  right  of  ftltftsBce.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pelled, that  the  tranflator  (hould  fufFer  that  pafia^e  to  remain. 
The  fmall  portion  of  it  which  he  ventured  to  leave  in  its  place,  he 
has  compietc-ly  mifundcrftood.  Mr  Fox  fays,  '  there  is  no  point 
in  human  concerns,  wherein  the  diQates  ot  virtue  and  worldly 
prudence  are  io  idenfi/le(ty  as  in  this  great  quellioa  of  refillance, 
by  force,  to  efkablilhed  government/  (p.  184.);  which  the  tranf- 
lator, wholly  nililaking  the  thought,  rentiers  thus — *  dans  cette 
queftion  plus  cj'jc  dans  toute  autre,  il  cd  Jacile  de  confondre  Ics 
confiderations  puremcnt  humaines  avcc  les  nobles  infpirations  de 
laverttt. '  (p.  252.)  He  has  not  only  milled  Mr  Fox's  meaninj^, 
but  has  underflood  him  as  intimating  juft  the  reverfe  of  what  lie 
has  actually  expreffcd.  The  remainder  of  this  mofl  valuable  paf- 
fagc  is  ilruck  out  \  the  tranf!:itor  p  liling  at  once  from  •  les  nobles 
Infpirations  de  la  vertu  *  to  the  mention  of  Lydlow.  The  doc- 
trine^  indeed,  is  too  itrong  and  too  plain  to  be  piibitflied  in  France 
at  the  prefent  day.    We  have  a^reat  (atisfa^ion  in  repeating  tt« 

*  Succefs,  it  has  been  invidioufly  imarked,  conftitutes,  in  moft 
inftaneeSi  tli«  iok  difference  between  the  traitor  and  the  deliverer 
of  his  country.  A  rational  probability  <^  ^cefs,  it  may  be  traif 
faid^  diftinguin^es  the  welUconGdered  enterprile  of  the  patriot 
diom  the  rsSh  fcheiiies  af  the  diftufber  of  the  public  peace.  To 
tiOadmandfacceiiiy  is- not  inthe  powar of  oian;  hut to-defervc-fttO- 
oefii,  by  choofing  a  proper  tiaie»  as  well  as  a  prop^  objedf^hy 
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the  prudence  of  his  means,  no  lefs  than  by  the  purity  of  his  views, 
—by  a  caufe  not  only  iiitrinfically  juft,  but  likely  to  enfure  general 
fupport,-— is  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  him  who  engages  in  an  in- 
furreOioii  againlt  an  exifting  government. '  (p.  185.)    It  is  poiiible 
that  thoLi:^hts  and  confidcrations  of  this  calt  may  not  be  abfcnt 
from  the  minds  of  all  men  in  France,     So  much  evidence  of 
caution  left  fuch  a  ftring  might  be  touched,  would  lead  us  to 
fufpecl:  that  poflibility.    And,  to  borrow  the  language  ufed  by 
Milton  upon  a  like  occafion,  we  might  almoft  take  it  as  a  pledge 
of  future  liberty  to  Fr/inre,  that  her  ruler  is  fo  per  funded  of  his 
danger  ;  and  may  perhaps  cherilli  tlic  ihadow  of  a  hope,  that 
worthies  are  now  breathing  in  hef  air^who  will  be  her  leaders  u> 
deliverance. 

We  have  not  ftopt  to  conGder,  whether  it  be  more  prebable  that 
the  iTiode,  in  which  this  tranilation  has  been  thus  €xecute<l|  has 
pjrocciedeci  Irpm  the  perfonal  prudence  of  the  anonynaotts  tranflat- 
br>  or  may  be  afcribed  to  the  authoritative  interference  of  that 
branch  of  the  imperial  police  which  is  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  prefs.    Nor  is  it  very  material  to  inquire.    It  feems  more  like- 
ly that  there  may  have  been  a  dire£b  interpofition  in  this  inftance, 
on  account  of  the  intereil  with  which  iht  appearance  of  the  hiftory 
was  ezped^ed  at  Paris» — and  indeed  the  unqueftionable  danger  that 
inight  refult  from  allowing  fo  much  bold  trirth  too  free  a  diSemina« 
tion  among  the  imperial  fubjedls*   We  are  only  furprifed»  that  a 
tranflationof  the  book  ha6  been  fuifered  to  be  fold  at  all :  for,  dripped 
and  defaced  as  it  is  of  the  general  diflertationsy  in  which  Mr  Fosthas 
Ramped  the  fanOion  of  his  immortal  naime  upon  the  moft  important 
truths  and  precepts  for  guiding  the  conduA  o£  public  men  in  pe- 
riods of  arbitrary  adminiftration  or  popular  delufion,  yet,  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  mete  narratite^  the  author's  feelings  for  liberty  and  * 
for  juftice  are  fo  wrought  into  the  body  of  the  compofition,  that 
the  imprellion  of  them  could  not  be  erafed  without  obliterating  the 
very  form  and  likenefs  of  the  work.    After  all  the  expurgations 
which  it  has  fufFt  red,  it  will  not  be  read  in  Fraiice  without  elFeft; 
and  rnay  itfelf  contribute  to  bring  about  a  time,  when  it  may  be 
lludied  entire,  and  when  the  readers  (hall  be  rendered  capable  of 
appreciating  its  merits.    In  the  author's  own  country,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  thofe  merits  will  always  be  rated  more  or  lefs  high- 
ly, in  proportion  as  the  fentiments  of  liberty,  equality,  juiiice 
and  benevolence,  predominate  over  other  prinaples  in  tiie  charac- 
ter of  individuals  or  in  the  fpirit  of  the  age. 

In  general,  the  tranflation  itfelf  is  executed  with  conOderable 
elegance  and  fpirit ;  and  though  there  are  a  good  many  miltakes, 
they  arc  not  more  than  may  be  pardoned  to  the  writer's  imperfe£l 
knowledge  of  £u^Iiih  ufages  and  (echnicai  terms.   Somcj  indeed. 
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would  not  come  under  the  bene^t  of  this  amnefly ;  but  we  have 
not  time  to  particularize  them.  The  notice  of  Mr  Fox's  life  pre« 
fixed  is  difclaimed  expref&ly>  and  indeed  in  a  very  marked  manner, 
hy  the  tranilator  himlelf ;  and  is  a  wretched  farrago  of  all  the  (lob 
lies  that  could  be  fciapcd  together  from  the  inaccurate,  ignorant, 
and  fake  accounts  that  appeared  in  the  newfpapers  and  in  pamph- 
lets after  Mr  Fox's  death,  under  the  pretence  of  fatisfying  the 
public  curiofity.  We  neeil  give  but  a  fingle  fpecimen  of  this  no- 
tice, which  afl'erts,  that  Mr  Fox  always  corrected  the  reports  of 
his  fpeeches  for  the  Morning  Poit. 

Art.  XIV.  A  Narrative  of  the  Cnmpaisrn  of  the  British  Armtf 
in  Spain ^  commanded  by  his  Excellency  Lieutenant' General  Sir 
John  Moorey  K  JJ.  eye.  ^r.  c^c.  Authenticated  by  Official  Pa^ 
pers  and  Original  Letters.  By  James  Moore  eaq.  4to.  pp.  336, 
Johnson.    Loudon^  1809. 

A  Jexij  Remarls  explanatorij  of  the  Motives  xv/iich  guided  the  Ojicr" 
atiom  of  the  British  Armif  durimj^  the  J  ate  short  Campaign  in 
Spain.    By  Brigadier-General  Henry  Clinton,  Adjutant-Gene- 

•  ral  to  the  Army  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
John  Moore,  K.  B.    8vo.   pp.  i^O.    Egertou.   London,  i80d* 


Observations  on  the  Movements  of  the  British  Army  in  Spain^  in 
Reply  to  the  Statemetit  lutely  published  by  Brigadier' General 
Henry  Clinton,  By  a  Briti^  Officer.  8vo«  pp.  44.  Murray. 
London,  1809* 


Letters from  Portugal  and  Spain ,  comprising  an  Account  of  the 
Operations  of  the  Armies  tmder  their  Excellencies  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  and  Sir  John  Moore,  fvm  the  landing  <^  the  Troops 
in  Mondego  Bay  to  the  Battle  at  Q/runna*  XUtistrated  wiik 
Engramngs  by  Heath,  Fittler,  Warren^  4^.  from  Drafooings 
made  on  the  Spot,  By  Adam  Neaie,  M.  D.  F.  L*  S*  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  his  Ma« 
jesty's  Forces.   4to*   pp.  480.   Phillips.   London,  1809. 

An  Account  of  the  Operations  of  the  British  Army,  and  of  the 
State  and  Sentiments  of  the  People  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  dur-- 
ing  the  Campaigns  of  the  Years  1808  4*  ^^^09 ;  in  a  Series  of 
Letters.  By  tlie  Rev.  James  Wilmot  Ormsby,  A.  M.  Chnplaiu 
to  the  Sta(F,  &c.  2  vol.  8vo.  pp.  526.  Carpenter.  London, 
1809. 

T^iiF.  great  importance  of  the  subject  handled  in  these  works, 
both  to  the  interests  and  the  honour  of  this  country,  would 
Vay^  l^ea  a  sufficient  motire  for  bestowing  upon  it  a  greater  share 
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of  attention  than  recent  portions  of  history  usually  claim  from  t 
literary  Journal.  But  the  questions  involved  in  this  discussioK 
are  of  a  very  general  and  permanent  nature^  and  are  still  tnoie 
powerfully  recommended  to  our  attention  by  their  intimate  coi^ 
xiexlon  with  the  most  momentoiis  considerations  that  can  occupy 
the  minds  of  men  in  the  present  unparalleled  crins.  The  whole 
Tices  of  our  policy  towards  foreign  states,  have  been  fa^tally  exem* 
plified  in  the  management  of  the  Spanish  alliance ;  and  the  worst 
corruptions  in  the  practice  of  our  constitution  hare  been  dbplay- 
5edt  with  most  pernicious  effect,  in  the  progress  of  thismtlan* 
dioly  story.  The  excellence  of  our  'national  eharaeler  never^  at 
any  former  period^  shcmemore  oonspicuously}  and  the  faults  which 
ob8c;ufe  it  were  never  more  en^inently  hurtful*  The  resources  of 
the  empire  were  strained,  during  this  peiiod,  to  a  pitch  scarcely 
ppnc^iTible  by  the  most  sanguine  calculator ;  and  the  failure  <n 
every  effort  surpassed  the  apprehensions  of  the  most  despotid- 
ing.  So  vast  a  scene  of  great  incongruities, — such  a  strange 
series  of  things  the  most  opposite,  yet  arising  out  of  each 
other  ^ — power  and  submission — strength  and  discomfiture  5— 
matchless  valour  crowned  with  success,  producing  only  cala- 
mity and  disgrace  ; — flight  become  the  constant  result  of  vic- 
tory, and  ail  the  resources  of  courage  and  skill  exhausted  to 
secure  the  escape  of  the  conquerors  ! — Such  a  discordant  as- 
semblage of  events  was  never  before  crowded  into  one  rijre,  as 
fills  up  the  year  which  elapsed  between  the  battles  of  Vnneira 
and  the  retreat  from  Talavera.  Add  to  this,  that  almost  every 
public  man  of  a:  y  note, — all  the  persons  upon  whose  taknts,  in 
every  department,  the  safety  of  tlie  empire  must  depend  in  that 
single  combat  which  now  awaits  it, — have  been  tried  by  the  trans- 
apfions  relative  to  Spain  \  and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  admit  the 
unprecedented  interest  of  this  subject  at  the  ptesent  moment^ 
^TMther  as  a  matter  of  curious  specttlatlon»  or  a  source  of  pmo- 
deal  improvement. 

We  stat^di  on  a  former  occasioti)  our  opinion,  that  the  grav^ 
e^t  concerns  of  this  country  must  continue  to  be  ti'eglecfted ; 
its  :Birhole  resourcesi-^ics  wealth,  its  blood,  its  Talo^v*— -to  bis 
squandered  in  the  purchase  of  defeat  and  disgrace ;  its  choic* 
blessings^  whether  of  solid  comfort  or  of  pride  and  hO- 
OQuri  wasted,  Opljr  to'  bring  itis  very  existence  into  jeopardy, 
vntil  the  people  shall  be  rousS  firom  the  apathy  in  vbkit  they 
have  been  sunk-^not  without  the  help  of.  tneir  mlers-^nd  shall 
hecpme  accustomed  to  watch  constantly ,  and  jealously  over  the 
conduct  of  their  most  important  affairs,  whether  in  tM  hands  of 
war  ministers  and  foreign,  secretaries  at  home,  or  of  ambassadors 
;md  commanders  abroad.  It  appears  to  us,  that  we  cannot  con- 
tribute our  aid  towards  introducing  ilus  salutary  habit,  more  ef- 
fectually 
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fectually  at  the  present  moment,  than  by  examining  the  conduct 
of  the  Spanish  campaign,  and  by  explaining  the  more  peneral  con- 
clusions to  which  a  review  of  it  naturally  leads.    The  govern- 
ment at  home,  and  the  officers  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
their  plans,  are  at  issue  upon  this  subject,  as  indeed  always  hap- 
pens when  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  dishonest  and  incapable  rul- 
ers.   But  we  freely  confess,  that,  however  important  it  may  b^ 
to  determine  such  a  point,  and  to  examine  how  far  the  memory 
of  a  great  and  most  lamented  soldier  has  been  undeservedly  blacks*, 
ened,  we  should  scarcely  have  entered  so  fully  into  the  inquiry^ 
had  we  not  felt  it  to  be  most  intimately  connected  with  the  future 
safety  of  the  country.    The  personal  friends  of  the  disputants,  with 
the  help  of  the  parties  in  Parltaoient,  might,  for  us,  have  settled 
these  matters  among  themselves  |  but  the  pJaia  truth  is»  that  we 
have  some  hopes  of  living  thirty  or  forty  years  longer  in  the  worlds 
alidt  if  possible,  in  Europe.    We  have  no  sort  of  wtshi  highly 
as  we  valne  the  fnendship  and  custom  of  the  Americans,  to  he 
fimsed  i&tD  a  near  enjoyment  of  their  society,  after  heing  first 
tai^  hy  English  rulers,  and  then  pillaged  by  French  ones.  We 
cannott  theeeforey  affiwd  to  let  the  foUiea  and  uttrtgues  of  a  few 
coiiniers  pave  the  way  to  the  individual  misery  of  every  thinking 
man  in  the  country  i  and  we  are  compelled  to  vote  for  such  a 
chumge  of  systemi  as  shall  preserve  tne  only  spot  now  left  ia 
-  die  world  wheie  the  blessings  of  civilized  society  can  still  he  en- 
joyed. 

•  From  die  large  mass  of  tetter  through  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  wade,  in  order  to  sift  the  question  now  under  re- 
view, we  have  selected  the  publications  mentioned  in  the  title,  as 
a  ht  groundwork  for  the  present  article.  They  are,  indeed,  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  opinions  that  have  hitherto  been  delivered 
upon  the  subject  of  the  late  campaign.  The  work  of  Mr  Moore 
contains  a  statement  of  the  GeneraTs  case,  from  his  official  and 
private  correspondence,  and  from  the  journal  which  he  kept  of 
his  proceedings.  His  friend  and  coadjutor.  General  Clinton,  fur- 
nishes material  evidence  and  explanations  in  support  of  the  same 
statement,  but  with  some  concessions,  admitted,  we  are  disposed 
to  tliink,  through  inadvertency,  which  transfer,  from  the  British 
envoy,  a  considerable  share  of  the  responsibility  under  which  he 
lies  for  the  event  of  the  campaign.  The  person  calling  himself 
a  British  Oflicer,  attacks,  somewhat  intemperately,  the  candid 
and  distinct  narrative  of  General  Gltnton  $  and  with  a  preposter- 
ous assurance^  of.  which  ibkm  is  perhaps  no  ezao^le  in  the  histo- 
ry of  contromrsyt  challtnges  our  assent  to  statements  of  Jistct, 
upon  his  bare  assertion^  unauthisnticated  by  the  disclosure  ci  his 
name  and  situadotty  and  in  direct  contradiction  tj>  the  testimony 
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of  known  and  ostensible  witnesses.    Nay,  this  writer  even  claims 
the  privilege  of  setting  up  his  own  opimo?iy  and  appealing  to  it  as 
an  authority,  in  oppo.ifion  to  the  decisions  of  the  responsible  and 
respected  leaders  of  the  ex-feditian,  and  the  oihcers  in  whose 
judgment  they  reposed  unlimited  confidence,  ftoni  long  experi- 
ence of  their  talents.    '^Jlie  works  of  Dr  Ncalc  and  Mr  Ormsby 
contain  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  murmurs  of  the  n  trrating 
♦army,  and  the  discoi  tents  propagated  at  home  by  the  msivlious 
detractors  of  General  iVloore.    We  respect  these  gentlemen  tor 
.  at  least  giving  their  names  and  stations  to  the  world.    Had  they 
ushered  in  th^ir  opinions  and  narratives  of  a  complicated  series  of 
military  operations^  as  the  statements  of  *  Brifish  Officers, '  (which 
they  were  perhaps  entitled  to  do  without  any  breach  of  truth)y 
the  public  might  have  .been  biasi^ed  by  something  lilie  military  au« 
tliority^  whtle^  m  fact,  they  were  only  perusing  collections  c£ 
vague  rumours  and  crude  remarks  by  a  Doctor  and  a  Chaplain* 
These  authors  have  acted  more  fairly :  they  have  enabled  us  >  to 
appripciate  their  claims  to  credit  j  and  although,  to  be  sure,  it  le- 
quired  no  great  share  of  boldness  to  come  forward  as  the  avowed 
critics  of  their  commanding  officer  after  his  death,  and  affix  their 
names  to  statements  which  chime  in  with  all  the  attacks  of  the 
existing  ministry  upon  his  memory,  we  nevertheless  are  willing  to 
allow  diem  whatever  praise  this  kind  of  frankness  deserves,  'fie* 
sides  the  works  which  we  have  now  enumerated,  we  have  perus- 
ed several  others  on  the  diiFerent  views  of  the  subject ;  but  we 
are  unwilling  to  encuniber  our  pages  with  any  further  notice  of 
them.    For  the  case  of  Mr  Frere,  we  have  waited  ai.xious^y,  and 
in  vain.— Attacked,  r<s  he  has  been,  first  in  ParliLinient,  where  his 
political  auxiliaries  and  personal  friends  all  abandoned  him,  and, 
next,  by  tlie  publication  of  Mr  ISIoore,  to  which  an  answer  has 
been  attempted  in  a  periodical  publication,  only  to  the  extent  of 
loading  the  General  with  fresh  obloquy,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  fancy 
that  anv  rrnson,  excepting  the  want  of  a  defence,  can  have  prevent- 
ed Mr  hrerc  from  stepping  forward  in  his  own  vindication.    It  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  too,  that  no  officer  has  been  found  wiiiing 
to  espouse  the  side  of  the  (|iu  st  ion  adverse  to  Sir  John  Moore  ^ 
although  both  the  medical  gentleman  nnd  the  reverend  one  above 
alluded  to,  freely  quote  the  *  general  conversation  of  the  army,' 
•\he  opinion  of  many  officers, '  and  '  the  judgment  of  most  men 
of  military  talents, '  in  support  of  their  allegations.    We  cannot 
help  viewing  it  as  a  testimony  equally  honourable  to  the  British 
army,  and  to  him  who  was  its  brightest  ornament^  that  all  the 
influence  of  the  Treasury,  and  all  the  patronage  of  the  War*of- 
Ece,  have  been  unable  to  obtain,  from  a  single  one  of  General 
Moore's  companions  in  arms,  a  word  disrespectful  to  his  memory* 
published  with  the  sanction  of 'a  name. 

Of 
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Of  the  literary  merits  of  the  works  now  befdre  11*89  purpose 
to  say  but  little.  Although  we  may  probably  take  another  oppor- 
tunity of  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  Letters  of  Drs 
Neale  and  Ormsby  as  books  of  Travelsj  we  at  present  only  view 
them  as  connected  with  the  military  questions  arising  out  of  the 
campaign.  They  are  hastily  and 'superficially  compiled,  especiaU 
ly  those  of  Dr  Neaie»  which  are,  moreover^  accompanied  by  some 
of  the  worst  poetry >  and  the  viery  worst  drawings^  we  ever  y^t 
saw  published.  But  even  with  this  haste  we  should  have  had  no 
quarreU  if  it  6nly  affected  style  and  arrangement.  It  has,  unfor* 
tunately  for  the  authors>  giv^n  rise  to,  mistakes^  which  a  little  fur- 
ther attention  must  have  corrected.  We  say,  unfortunately  for  the 
authors.  They  alone  can  feel  hurt  (as  we  are  persuaded  they  do* 
now  feel)  at  seeing  their  rash  statements  made  the  foundation  <s£ 
sarcasms  Tigainst  their  late  gallant  commander,  by  those  who  dare 
not  openly  arraitrn  his  conduct,  and  ^re  yet  unwilling  to  forfeit 
some  p.iluy  object  of  a  pnrty,  by  leaving  his  mennory  sacred. 

The  publication  of  Mr  Moore  is  peculiarly  intciobting,  from  the 
important  original  documt^nts  which  it  contauis.  To  the  graces 
ct  style,  or,  indeed,  to  the  critical  excellences  of  historical  com- 
position in  general,  it  lays  no  claim  ;  but  it  challenges  our  respect, 
from  the  undoubted  authenticity  of  its  materials,  and  from  the 
feelings  which  gave  rise  to  its  compilation.  Wc  lament  that  Mr 
Moore  did  not  enter  into  more  detail  as  to  sonic  of  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  campaign  ;  and  particularly,  that  he  did  not  give  his 
brother's  journal  er.iire.  i'iiere  are  some  parts  of  his  pri\  ate  cor- 
respoAence,  which  we  should  also  have  wished  to  see  more  fully 
given  ^  and  although  we  can  readily  excuse  the  partiality  which 
18  so  naturial  to  his  situation,  we  regret  that  he  should  have  con-  ' 
descended  to  insert  the  anecdote  of  Buonaparte  having  said,  *  Moore 
is  the  only  General  nam fit  to  contend  mth  me, '  (p.  166*}  |  Oecause 
it  is  at  best  equivocal^  and,  if  taken  in  the  most  complimentary 
sense,  liable  to  great  suspicion  as  to  its  authenticity.  Perhaps, 
too,  our  author  would  have  better  consulted  the  dignity  of  his 
subject,  had  he  left  to  his  reader  (as  he  safely  might. have  done) 
the  inferisnces  from  his  statements  unfavourable  to  Mr  Frere,  tn^ 
stead  of  stooping  to  treat  the  conduct  of  that  gentleman  with  con* 
siderable  acrimony.  We,  moreover,  object  to  the  care  with  whicji 
his  remarks  are  always  pointed  away  from  the  British  government; 
lliough  by  no  means  onsjparing  of  censure,  either  upon  Mr  Frere^^ 
the  Spaniards,  or  the  British  troops,  be  never  hazards  an  observ- 
ation unfavourable  to  the  chief  authors  of  the  calamities  which 
he  is  recountini^.  Not  that  he  suppresses  those  proofs  whicli 
point  out  clearly  where  the  blame  lies ;  but,  considering  that  Mir 
Frere  has  been  himself,  ui  a  great  measure,  given  up  by  his  em- 
^  ployers. 
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flofet$,  ftfid  tKat  they  were  in  office  when  Mr  Moore  wrote,— act- 
irely  occupied^  too»  though  covertly,  in  ihslting  the  bhroe  horn 
tfaeoMelves  opon  his  brothef'i  ehoulders,  we  confess  we  coolii 
kare  exciiaeil  some  diversion,  towards  the  cabinet,  of  the  conetanl 
attack  upon  the  envoy.  This  volume  ie  inscribed*  m  an  address  - 
of  great  feeling  and  propriety^  |o  the  venerabie  matron  wtnOf  haarw 
ing  given  die  hero  of  Comnaa  to  the  wofld»  now  ofily  lingers  ia 
it  to  assuage  her  affliction  for  fab  loss^  hf  the  tender  mBembnace 
of  hb  virtues*  * 

We  have  entered  stf  fully,  upon  fomMf  occasions,  into  .Ae  owf 
fits  of  the  e^iedition  to  Portugal,  that  we  do  not  ditnk  it  neess»» 
sary  to  tepeat  any  part  of  this  mseilssion  at  present.   We  beliet«^ 
the  opinion  of  the  world  is  now  pretty  nnaniMns  upon  that  svik"' 
ject  $  and  that  few  men  can  be  found  to  maintain,  that,  in  the 
outset  of  her  operations,  England  chose  the  best  means  to 
her  Spanish  allies.    It  is  th%  conviction  of  many  persons,  whose 
judgiiient  commands  peculiar  respect,  and  the  more  so  because 
later  events  appear  to  support  it,  that  there  was  at  no  time  any 
reasonable  chance  of  driving  the  French  out  of  fhe  Peninsula  \ 
and  that,  consequently,  no  British  army  should  ever  have  been 
sent  there  at  all.    Some,  on  the  other  hand,  agreeing  with  the 
popular  opinion,  that  our  assistance  was  likely  to  secure  that  de- 
sircLible  {)bject,  affirm,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  afforded  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  Spain  5  a  position  whicli,  we  confess,  has 
always  struck  us  as  untenable  ;  while  the  persuasion  expressed  in 
this  Journal  seems  now  the  most  prevalent,  that  our  troops,  if 
sent  at  all,  should  have  landed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  £bro,  on 
the  north,  and  been  aided  by  a  force  from  Sicily  in  the  bay  of 
Rosas.   But  the  plan  which  was  selected,  of  landing  in  Porni^slf 
seemSf  by  all  descriptioos  of  reasonersy  to  he  mdreiy  gSTtn  np« 
7or  an  ample  exposition  of  this  sutnect,  we  refer  to  the  statements 
contained  in  our  Twentj-fifth  Nnmoer ;  supported  by  reference  to 
die  official  documents,  m  a  subsequent  artif  Icj  No.  XXVil.  Nei^ 
tbef  is  it  our  intention,  at  present,  to  dieovss  the  merits  of  ibe 
short  and  most  oinsatislsctoiy  campaini'to  wMch  Am  Poftugneoe 
expedition  fsve  rise.  Upon  this  an^ect,  also^  the  public  mind 
seems  at  last  to  he  Completely  made  op  $  and,  whatever  differenoe 
of  opinmn  there  may  bl^  as  to  the  judgment  and  the  4iisinterested- 
aess  which  prescribed  the  commencement  of  operationa  befove'lhe 
arrival  of  Generals  Burraird  and  Moore ;  the  precise  extent  of  die 

victotif 
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*  Several  tracts  nave  been  published  by  the  friends  and  admirers 
of  General  Moore,  beside  that  of  his  brother.   See  Cursory  Remarks 

011  the  late  Administrationy  which  contains  several  very  acute  and  im- 
portant observations  on  the  military  movements  in  Spain  ;  Letters 
from  Spam  and  Poriugal,  hjf  a  £rituh  QffiUr  $  and  Mr  lifilbanie's 
Narrative     the  Hetr^aU 
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ipktory  at  Vinl^esra ;  and  the  practkabUii^^of  putwii^  tbait  ana- 
ce8»<^pointt  on  which  we  certainly  have  our  «pimii ;  all  mm 
are  bow  agreed^  that  the  result  of  the  oampaign  not  only  frua^ 
trated  whatever  object  its  projectota  might  have  piPoposed  to  thein- 
aelvesy  but  brought  discredit  upon  the  British  arma.  Nov  ia  thp 
conviction  less  univeiaal^  that  thia  aienal  &ilttre'wa9  an  inevitable 
conaequence  of  the  arraiigenients  { Aall  we  call  theqn  ?)  wludh 
our  government  had  made  with  respect  to  the  comaoand  of  the  «x» 
pedition.  Leavings  therefore^  these  points^  moat  of  whicb  inaf 
be  considered  as  novr.  settled^  and  the  lemaindcv  aa  oiF  anbordioate 
importance,  we  ahall  begin  at  the  commenaemeot  of  the  second 
eAort  vililch  Endai^  ma»e  for  the  Spanish  cause-- the  expedition 
under  Sir  John  Moore  ^  and  in  pursuing  this  inquiry,  we  ahall  be 
guided  entirely  by  the  official  documents  laid  before  Parliament^ 
the  authentic  letters  and  other  papers  published  in  Mr  Moore's 
collection,  and  the  testimonies  of  sucl>  witnesses  as  are  tlie  least 
liable  to  suspicion  of  partiality.  This  is  the  only  use  we  purpose 
to  make  of  Mr  Moore'si  work>  or  of  the  other  tracts  published 
upon  the  subject. 

It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  operations  in  Portugal, 
that  a  considerable  time  elapsed,  after  the  retreat  of  the  FreiJch 
behind  the  Ehro,  before  any  measures  for  attacking  tlicm  couKl  be 
even  thought  of  in  this  country.  In  fact,  it  was. known  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  Hth  of  August,  that  Dupont  had  surrendered  on  the 
2 1st  of  July,  and  that  Joseph  Buonaparte  had  left  Madrid  on  the 
20th;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  it  was  ascertained,  that  the 
French  forces  were  concentrating  themselves  in  Navarre  and  Ca^ 
taloaia.  At  this  time»  however,  the  campaign  in  Portugal  had 
comaaenced  ;  audit  was  o&ly  closed  on  the  30th  of  August,  hf. 
the  memorable  convention  of  Cintra.  Oa.4ho  iih  of  Septendm 
that  event  was  officially  known  in  London }  .add  on  iho^^th,  or* 
dera'Unerc  despatched  to  Lisbon  for  the  preparation  of  a  detach? 
ment  which  might  enter  8patn>  under  jSir  John  Moor^^  'and  theat 
be  joined  by  another  force  from  thia  country.  Theac  orders  weir 
received  on  die  6th  of  October }  and, Sir  Daaid  Baiad  aaikd  for 
CoRinna  on  the  9tfa«  The  Britiih  gofemmeoti  tfaoceforc^  waa 
aware»  that  before  a  single  Bfitiab  aoUiae  iconU  aet  )na  foot  on 
Spaniah  eround,  the  Prendi  army  must  haice  remained  above  ten 
meafca  behind  the  £beo»^  quietly,  waiting  for,  tieinforccaftanta,  .  - 

Sir  David  Baird  arrived  at  Corunna  on  the.  I&th  of  October  4 
but,  in  conseque]ice  of  some  unaccountable  hhindera  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  or  its  ageiUs,  ^  he  was  not  allowed  to  land  until 

the 


•  We  li  i  \  c  heard  it  asserted,  that  the  notice  of  Sir  David  Baird's 
^tiLii  auivai,  and  the  notice  that  he  was  to  sail  thither,  reached  our 
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the  2£d  $  and  hiS  army  Dvas  not  on  shore  before  the  4th  of  No- 
vembcn    On  the  8th,  he  was  joined  by  Lord  Paget's  division  of 
the  horse  artillery  ;  and  the  whole  force  had  not  landed  before  the 
IStlk   Sir  David  himself  did  not  reach  Aetorga  till  the  22d.  ia 
the  mean  time,  Sir  John  Moore  was  indefatigably  employed  in 
accelerating  the  departure  of  the  main  body  of  his  army  from 
U$bon»   No  impntation  of  dilatohness  has,  indeed^  ever  been 
cast  upon  thi$  part  of  his  conduct  %  yet  the  last  corps  could  not 
kave  Lisbon  before  the  29th  of  October  i  nor  had  the  whole  of 
the  infantry  reached  Salamanca  on  the  24th  of  November,  al^ 
though  the  march  was  most  successfully  performed.    Astorea  ii 
100  English  miles  from  Toro  \  aind  Salamanca  is  above  150  nom  | 
Burgos.   It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  two  armies  to  ef* 
feet  a  junction  at  all  before  the  first  week  in  December ;  or  to  ef- 
fect a  junction  at  the  point  which  was  most  <desireable,  before  die 
middle  of  that  rtionth.    The  British  government,  then,  was  awafe^ 
that  before  the  army  could  possibly  be  assembled  in  any  part  of 
Spain,  the  enemy  must  liave         fimr  months  to  reinforce  hij 
army    that  a  fortnight  more  must  h^ve  cLipsed,  before  the  Bn»  i 
tish  forces  co\ild  be  united  in  the  enemy's  neighbourhood,  even 
sup^sobiiig  no  opposition  whatever  should  be  offered  to  them  until 
tiiey  were  ready  to  meet  it. 

Between  the  day  on  wliich  the  Cintra  Convention  was  known 
in  London,  and  that  on  which  orders  were  sent  to  march  the  army 
into  Spain,  viz.  on  the  16th  of  September,  a  copy  of  Buonaparte's 
message  to  the  Senate  was  received  in  thi*;  coL'ntry.    It  appeared 
from  thcticc,  tliat,  on  the  8th, he  had  procLiimed  his  intimate  alliance 
with  Russia  J  his  confidence  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  he  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  Austria ;  and  his  determination  im- 
mediately  to  march  an  immense  army  into  Spain.    In  a  few  days 
afterwards,  it  was  known  that  troops  had  begun  to  inove  towards 
Bayonne.   liOrd  W.  Bentinck  informed  Sir  J.  Moore,  on  the  Bth 
of  Octoberi  that  a  letter  had  been  intercepted  from  the  Governor 
of  Bayonne  to  Marshal  Jourdan,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that, 
between  the  I6th  of  October  and  the  16th  of  November,  one 
army,  of  7S  or  7S,000  men  would  enter  Spain  ;  and  that  this  in* 
telligence  was  believed  both  by  himself  and  the  Supreme  Junta.  * 

The 


envoy  at  the  same  time.  We  can  scarcely  credit  this.  But  the  fact 
is  certain,  that  no  permission  to  land  was  ever  asked  of  the  Spanish 

fOYemment,  until  Sir  David  Baird's  arrival  in  Corunna  was  made 
nown  at  N^drid.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  it  may  be  remarked, 
received  the  first  notice  of  Corunna  being  the  point  destination  oa 
tbe  14th  of  Octdber.   House  of  Commons  Papers,  p.  114. 

*  I^use  of  Com.  papers,  p.  153. 
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The  same  statement  must  therefore  have  been  received  by  the 
British  Government  witiiin  a  week  after  Sir  D.  Baird*s  nrmv  sail- 
ed.    It  is  now  known,  that  French  troops  began  to  enter  Spain 
about  the  1st  of  October;  that,  in  five  weeks  from  thence,  above 
57,000  had  arrived;  and  ti.at,  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
Buonaparte  himself  was  at  their  head,  f   It  would  be  in  the  bigh^ 
•8t  degree  disrespectful  to  the  Bhcish  GoTemment,  to  suppose  it 
possible  that  all  this  should  happen  without  their-  knowing  anf 
thin^  of  the  matter.    But  if,  aiter  reading  Boonapartc^s  message 
to  his  Senate,  and  reflecting  for  one  moment  on  the  recent  checks 
he  had  met  with  in  Spain — the  quiet  state  oi  afiairs  in  Germany 
— the  resounses  of  his  empire,  and  the  chaiacter  of  the  man— • 
they  could  harbour  a  thought  that  his  thfeats  were  empty  words, 
6T  that  his  movements  were  as  tardy  as  tfaejr  own^  we  must  at 
kast  allow  that  they  were  utterly,  incapable     contending  with 
him,  even  if  every  advantage  had  been  in  their  favour.   It  is  not^ 
however,  very  material  to  nx  the  government  with  the  knowledge 
of  these  reinforcements.  .  They  knew,  at  leasts  tliat  the  French 
army  behind  the  Ebro,  never  was  reduced  below  60)000;  i3bat 
the  communications  with  France  were  entirely  open ;  and  that 
the  time  which  must  necessarily  elapse  before  Sir  J.  Moore's  army 
could  rc:ich  the  confines  of  Navarre,  v/a5  i>Uiiicicnt  to  allow  of 
more  troops  being  sent  for  after  the  commencement  of  his  march 
should  be  known  at  the  French  lie  ul  (|uarters.    And  surely  there 
was  one  reiiiforcement hastening  at  tiiat  moaient  to  the  eneaiy,  of 
which  the  planners  of  the  Portuf^uesc  campaign  could  not  be  ig- 
norant.   They  could  not  so  soon  iiave  f  orgotten  the  fruits  of  their 
victories.    They  must  have  been  aware,  that,  in  consequence  of 
having  repeatedly  defeated  the  enemy,  and  by  collecting,  after 
those  victories,  a  force  ereatly  superior  to  his,  we  had  been  en- 
abled— to  convey  his  troops  to  the  point  \^  here  he  clucilv  wanted 
them.    They  must  have  been  aware,  that,  at  the  moment  they 
were  ordering  Sir  J.  Moore's  army  to  advance  towards  Navarre 
by  land,  they  were  themselves  sen4ing  in  British  ships- a  well  ap4 
pointed  French  armyi  of  the  sameforee^  tx>  z  port  of  France,  horn 
whence  they  were  sure  to  reach  Navarre  in  time  to  meet  our  gaW 
lant  troops.       :  ^  ' 

The  whole  troops  destined  to  act  under  Sir  John  Moore  amounU 
ed,  in  fact,  to  no  more  than  28,000  4neii ;  §  between  li  or  12,000 
having  been  left  most  unaccountably  to  garrison  Portugal ;  in  o» 
ther  words,  to  suf^rt  the  feeble  and  unpopular  government  of 
that  country  against  its  own  subjects.  ||    The  plan,  therefofe^ 

waSf 

■j-  House  of  Com.  papers,  p.  118.  J  lb,  p»  113* 
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was,  to  Send  our  army  through  Spain  to  dislodge  from  strong  po- 
sitions, aiid  from  at  least  two  complete  fortresses,  a  French  force, 
consisting  of  above  double  their  numbers,  to  the  certain  know- 
ledge of  our  government  at  the  time  the  plan  was  conceived ;  a 
force  which,  our  government  must  have  known,  wa^  daily  re- 
ceiving  iarge  additions,  and  would  be  above  four  times  more  nu- 
merous thnn  ours,  before  we  could  pass  the  Spanish  frontier;  a 
force  which,  it  was  perfectly  manifest,  would  cross  tiie  Ebro  and 
bejjin  ncrive  operat-ions  against  our  allies  as  soon  as  we  could  be- 
gin the  assembling  of  our  different  detachments  %  a  force  wliich, 
thus  augmented,  and  having  thus  the  fctart  of  us,  must  nccessa- 
lily  be  enabUdi  after  beating  our  aU]f'a  corps ia  detail,  to  meet 
Ottr  little  mtkj  m  whatever  part  of  the  imrtK  might  be  most  disi 
advantageous  for  U3  \  and  whidi,'  i£  bj  aome  miracle  it  were  dt«» 
fcaiadj  could  aiwaya  vetreat  upoa  ita  ttwsmee^  and  be  MMtefinii»  | 
If  recruited. 

.  Soch  was  THE  PLM.of  the  expedition}  and  to  encounter  mdk, 
•dda  was  Sir  J.  Moore  aent  from  Liaban. .  It  is  thesefore  perfect* 
If  naliifeat)  diat  no  man  m  hta  jeneea  cMild  faaTe  eotertatoed  tbt 
joea  ol  this  project  leading  to  an^  diing  bat;  ruia  and  disgraoei 
iniieis  iie  waa  under  die  influent  of  my  sanguine  expectaoem 
io/l  aiipstance:iipom.lheSpapiniib  tliemsehes*  Tbe  only  concesv* 
aUe'jnstificstion  of  the  plan  mvtt\oonsiet  in  a  belief  liaving  bcett  j 
ontertanwd,  dnil.the  Spemiards  wisreiaUe  to^  koep  the:  Ffeittk  b  I 
check  until  atl  army  arrived  to  tarn  the'  scale  against  thena.  iM 
us  now  see  what  grounds  there  were  for  such  an  expectation. .  ' 

'  That  a  very  general  spirit  of  resistance  to  France,  arising  froiB 
a  strong  national  antipathy,  much  more  than  from  any  liking  for 
their  own  government,  prevailed  at  one  time  among  the  Spa-? 
niarda,  we  have  always  been  the  first  to  maintain.  Of  this  fa** 
Tourable  disposition  there  was  sufficient  proof  at  an  early  period 
to  justify  this  country  in  resolving  to  assist  it.  But,  previous  to 
taking  any  active  steps  for  this  purpose,  more  intimate  informa* 
tion  was  essentially  necossary  j  and  the  chief  points  to  be  ascer-* 
tained  evidently  were,  whether  the  enthusiasm  extended  to  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  the  people  ;  whether  k  was  likely  to 
last  or  pass  away,  like  other  popular  feeiings ;  whether  it  was 
leading  to  such  definite  measures,  such  actual  exertions  of  inili* 
tnry  lorengdiiP^as  alone  •could  warrant  a  belief  of  its  nltimate  sue- 
aess^  .  A  greatunadieK  of  agents^  both  ctrii  and.  milttaryi  were 
sent  into  different  parts  of  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
inquiries,  and  of  aiding  the  popular  ferment*  In  the  papers  iaad 
before  Parliament,  not  one  line  is  given from  any  of  their  f^epartSi 
aldhough  their  appointment,  and  the  queries  addressed  to  them^ 
aro  dmratelj  detailed*    A  despatch  of  Ux  Freie  baa  iisd^^ 
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been  made  puWic  ;  and  the  opinions  of  Generals  Moore  and 
Baird  appear  in  the  course  of  their  military  correspondence  ;  but 
the  envoy,  while  he  distinctly  admits  that  there  is  no  enthusiasm 
in  Leon  and  the  Castilles  *  {with  tlie  exception  of  La  Mancha 
and  Madrid)^  ascribes  this  dispoftition  to  the  southern  proviocev 
merely  from  report  and  speculatiiie  msoninifs  ;  and  the  genenli' 
iatly  and  uni£cmnly  deny  tbe  existence  of  it  in  those  pronnett^ 
winch  4iey  tnurmed^*  ^d  in  those  of  which  they  had  receiTed 
any  audientic  accounts,  f   The  testimonies  of  Dr  Neale  aad  Mr. 
Ormsby  are  dear  and  esflidt  «^Qtt  this  pomt  r  aitd  k  is  one  l» 
which  tb«7  may  apedk. 

'  It  is  ^ite  iaapoirible  to  coactita  any  leascm  but  oae  tm 
Mr  fpmxtmmt  having  sa^iaseed  du»  vepoits  of  iMr 
•«s  ggMilSi  viz.  tbafe^  they  wtm  wfavoilra^le  Ae  fipaol^ 
anis  I  that  these  penone  had  fomd  the  popular  ajMkit  upM  du^ 
dedhie }  and  the  Juntas  taking  no  stepa  lo  aevtve  it.  .  Btit  iC 
that  spirit  had  hto  ever  so  sttoogt  theilB  wm  anodter  ipiestion  tar 
be^aaswered  before  Ae  Brithh  Gtoiffhist ar  cniid  be  jnetified  ha 
sending  an.  army  of  90,000  men  imo  Spain,  where  a  Breaekaii^ 
my  of  120,000  was  already  prepared  to  meet  it.  Between  sachf 
an  enemy  and  our  men,  it  was  necessary  that  some  other  shield 
should  be  interposed  than  the  mere  good  will — the  favourable 
dispositions  of  an  ally*— or  even  his  hatred  of  the  French,  and  his 
popular  commotions  against  their  usurpation— or  even  risings  o£ 
armed  peasantry  in  different  parts  of  his  territory.  The  quest iont 
was,  what  force  could  he  speedily  bring  into  th^  field  5 — and,  not 
only  thatf  but  wh^t  measures  had  been  adopted  to  call  it  OEt;— 
nay,  how  many  serviceable  men  had  he  actually  embodied  at  the 
moment  when  instructions  were  sent  to  Sir  J.  Moore  I  This  was 
the  question  :  for,  at  that  moment,  the  enemy's  reinforcements 
were  beginning  to  pour  in.  No  attempt  was  making  to  dtstorb 
him :  and,  before  those  instrnctions  could  be  obeyed,  he  musi 
hema(eoiiditbn.totakethe'fieldattd'overwhali«idie  British  acw 
my.  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  inUess  opposed  by  a  h/fwt  and  soidiev* 
hlDeonny  of  Spaniards.  Let  us  next  then,  hew tlae 
tion  was  examined  by  the  planners  «f  the  expedition. 

Wo  are  firmly  perfuaded  that  H  wu  met  mtMttkd  M  all.  We 
fee  no  other  way  of  4iccoandttg  lor  the  utter  want  cenldrfatty 
bmneen  die  ftateasmts  given^to^Sir  John  Moofe,  end  ifaeiafte  ai 
he  found  tbem*  andas  sdl  the  other  SciiHh  agents  fo«nd -theea^ 

II.       ....       \  I.'""      '      '      ■  ,  ■  ■  iiiiMii.nii       I.  mi  ip^K 

*  Leoer  to  Sir  J.  Moore^  November  SO.  In  the  Parhamentary 
ppers,^  this  document  was  most  shamefully  mutilated,  so  as  to  per- 
vert the  sense  miplet^y/  fx  is  given*atiHi\gthiaMrMoere;S  warily, 
p.  80. 

t  House itf  Cess*         P*  ^ 
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Lord  Caftlereag^i,  in  his  defpatch  of  September  30th  to  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  *  communicated  on  the  lame  day  to  Sir  J. 
Moore,  t  dates,  that  the  aflembling  of  our  army  in  the  north  of 
Spam  will  be  covered  by  a  Spanifh  force  of  *  between  60  and  70^000 
men,  exclufive  of  the  armies  operiitiag  towards  the  front  and  left 
of  the  enemy's  line '  that  is  to  fay,  exclufive  of  the  armies  of 
Cadanos  and  Palafox.    The  amount  of  thofe  armies  is  not  Creii 
sueffirdai  in  any  parr  of  Sir  J.  Moore'»  bftru^ions;  but  Mr 
Moore  aflerta  that  they  were  conceivt^d  to  be  the  mo(i  numerous 
af  any  ;  J  and  he  is  to  a  certain  degree  bprne  out  by  the  ftatement 
of  Lord  Cafllereagh,  in  his  defpatch  to  Lord  W.  Bentmi^k,  of  Oc« 
tober  I  ft,  that  the  amies  of  C»ftati6s  and  Romana  a^taia-the 
greateft  proportion  of  regulars ;  and  that  the  former  has  morecavit- 
»y  than  any  other.  $  The  defpatches  of  Lord*  W«  Beiitindi^  ||  of 
Odobei^  ad,  tranfmitised  both*  to  London  and  Lifbon,  Contain  an 
cnttmeratilm  of  the  Spanifli  forces  in  the  northj  founded  appa- 
ttntiy  on  die.  ibtementa  of  the  Supfeme  Junta  \  a  mod  fnCpjicioiis 
authonty  upon  whicb  to  build  plans  of  a  campaign*   In  tmsd^ 
cvment,  ihe  army  .of  Caftinos  is  ftated  to  be  65,000 ;  thatof  Ffr' 
kfox  16  yOOO  %  the  army  of  Catalon,ia  ^o,ooo  \  and  20,000  UUW 
are  faid  to  be  on  their  march.  '  * 

'  We  may  judge  of  the  pains  be  flowed  on  the  examination  of 
thefc  edimatts  by  the  faii,  only  credible  becauic  we  iiave  it 
uiificr  Lord  Gaftlereagh's  own  hand,  tliat  it  was  not  till  tbc 
27th  of  Odlober  that  inllruclions  were  fent  from  London  to  I 
Lord  W.  Bentintk  at  Madrid,  to  fend  an  ofliccr  from  Comma  | 
inio  Catalonia^  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  the  ftate  of  that 
province  and  its  armies.  If  It  is  the  fame  unquellionable  authori-  j 
ty  alone  that  could  make  us  fuppoie,  that,  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, Romana's  army  was  eftimated  at  :^ 0,000,  and  on  [he  30th  of 
the  fame  month  at  20,000  men.  But,  in  whatever  manner  thefe  j 
numbers  were  obtained,  the  planners  of  the  expedition  inibu6lecl 
Sir  John  Moore  to  cxpe£t  that  his  jun£lion  with  Sir  D.  Baird 
would  be  covered  by  ah  army  of  60,000  or  70,000  men,  under 
Romana  and  Blake ^  and*  that  about  double  the  number,  were 
ready  to  a^^.on  the  centre  and  left  of  the  enemy,  under  Cailanos 
and  Pahdbx.  Nay,  £b. little  appreheofion  was  entertained  of  the 
Spanifli  armies  being  weak  or  unferviceable,  and  fuch  were  the 
ftantic  hopes  of  the  Brittih  cabinet,  that,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, the  Spaniards  alone  were  expected  to  drive  the  French  acrofs 
the  Pyrenees ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  month,  or  the  beginning  of 
06lober»  Lord  W«  Bentinck  waa-  direfted  t»  coneert  meafims  with 

the 
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the  Jaota  f or  anr  inVafion  of  the  sauih  qf  Frmicey  to  be  performed 
by  the  combined  armies  of  England  and  Spain  !  ^ 
•  NoW|  let  us  see  how  the  fact  stood>  and  how  nearly  these 
dea  were  found  to  approach  the  real  truth.  Sir  J.  Moore  saysi 
that  Blake  never  had  more  than  S7>000  men  with  him ;  and  that> 
excepting  Romana's  corpS)  these  were  for  the  most  part  ^nere 
peasantry,  f  At  the  battle  of  Sornosa>  however,  he  could  only 
Bring  njOOO  men  against  the^  enemy,  including  Romana^s  corps ; 
Hid  at  Valmaseda  he  was  compelled  to  retreat,  after  gaining  somef 
idrtntage,  although  his  whole  force  was  opposed  to  only  7000  07 
8000  of  the*  enemy.  These  are  the  statements  of  General  •  Brod-> 
rick  and  Captain  CarroL  %  In  a  week  from  this  day  the  covet  ing* 
army  of  the  North  was  completely  routed  and  dispersed  \  and  Sir 
D.  Haird,  far  from  having  his  junction  with  Sir  J.  Moore  pro- 
tected by  it,  was  prcvciiled  upon  to  halt  for  a  short  time,  in  order 
to  assist  Rornana  in  collectii:^  a  few  of  its  scittercd  rcm.^Ins.  J 
The  army  of  EstrciDachira,  1«,0Q()  in  number,  was  route*^  v:.Mr 
Burgos,  about  the  same  time.  The  armies  of  the  centre  and  i.-O^ 
according  to  Sir  J.  Moore's  information,  did  not  exceed  40,()()0 
men  ;||  and  General  Graham,  who  was  with  Castanos  at  that  time, 
reported  the  combined  forces  of  that  General  and  Palafox  at  only 
80,000.  **  Nor  was  the  quality  of  the  Spanish  armies  at  all  cal- 
culated to  make  up  for  tlieir  deficiency  in  numbers.  General 
Brodrick,  speakinir  of  Blake's  army,  says,  *  he  has  more  faith  in 
the  good  will  than  in  the  manoeuvres  even  of  the  troops  of  the 
.  VOL*  XV.  MO.  O  '        line  \ 

;  ■  ♦  Moore,  p.  12.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  particvdari  of  these 
portentous  instructions  have  not  been  given  by  Mr  Moore  from  his 
brother's  p:^pers.  They  would  have  gone  far  to  open  the  eyes  of  tlic 
country  to  tiie  nature  of  the  men  whom  tliey  have  entrusted  with  tlie 
care  of  their  purse.  The  date  of  tlie  directions,  too,  is  material.  It 
must  have  been  as  late  as  Sept.  SOtli  at  least ;  for  Lord  Casilereagh, 
then  for  the  fast  tinae,  wrote  to  Lord  W.  Bentinck. — House  of  Com* 
papers,  p,  60. 

f  House  of  Com.  papers,  p.  155. 

X  Ibid.  p.  127,  129,  &  1*79.  The  dcf^patches  o£  Captain  Carrol  arc 
strange  specimens  of  rantinc^  and  confusion.  It  may,  indeed,  be  oh- 
served,  in  gener;;U  of  the  niukiuiJe  of  officers  who  were  sent  \v.\.- 
Spain  as  agents,  that  they  were  either  originally  ill  cju^iiiiicJ  lor  their 
situations,  or  were  soon  spoilt  by  the  attentions  tliey  met  witli,  and 
the  empty  honours  and  nominal  rank  conferred  upon  them.  Thcj 
all  began  to  play  the  grand  functionary— the  ambassador- — the  con> 
inander.  The  only  one,  to  be  suire,  who  had  siiny  right  to  this^  forms 
«  most  honoursAle  exception  to  the  remark  \-^vre  mean  Lord 
Bentmck. 

f  lb,  p.  lis,  147.  II  lb.  p,  155.  **  lb.  p.  im 
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line  \  *  and  st  kke  Tcry  beginning  of  the  campaign^  he  complains 
that  it  ^  suffers  a  good  deal  from  desertion. '  f   Genml  Leith 
says,  that  the  Asturian  division  of  the  same  army,  <  on  die  10th 
of  November}  fought  very  bravely;  and  on  the  11th  gaveway, 
without  resistance. '  4    ^he  opinion  of  Generals  Moore  and 
Baird,  upon  the  composition  of  this  army,  need  not  be  repeated 
in  this  place.  But  we  may  remark}  that  Colonel  Symes,  who  was 
sent  to  examine  the  corps  formed  out  of  its  remains  after  the  bat- 
tles of  the  North,  gives  a  report  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  of  that  army  ever  having  been  fit  to  oppose  French 
troops.   *  A  striking  instance  of  this  (he  observes}  is  given  by 
the  Marquis  himself,  who  assured  me  that  the  Spaniards  did  not 
k>8e  »bove  1000  men  in  dieir  late  actions  with  th^  French;  a  prpofy 
not  of  the  weakness  of  the  French,  but  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
Spaniards  to  resist  them.  In  fact,  the  French  light  troops  decided 
the  contest ;  the  Spaniards  fied  before  a  desultory  fire  ;  they  saved 
themselves,  and  90w  claim  merit  for  having  escaped. '  $  As  to  the 
army  of  the  centre,  we  may  take  the  report  either  of  its  conw 
xnander,  or  of  the  English  officer  who  was  sent  to  inspect  it 
Castanos  describes  it  in  his  despatch  to  the  secretary  of  the  Junta, 
as  *  immoveable  from  its  few  resources,  and  the  greatest  part 
composed  of  new  levies,  badly  clothed,  and  badly  provisioned.'  D 
Captain  Whittingham  says,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  W.  Bentinck, 
from  iu  head  quarters, — *  To  form  any  idea  of  its  composition, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  seen  it.    It  is  a  complete  mass 
of  miserable  peasantry,  without  clothing,  without  organization, 
and  with  few  ofTicers  that  deserve  the  name.    The  General  and 
principal  olucers  have  not  the  least  confidence  in  their  troops; 
and,  wliat  is  yet  worse,  the  men  have  no  confidence  in  them- 
selves.    This  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture ;  it  is  a  true  por- 
trait. '  51    To  sum  up  the  whole  of  this  melancholy  recital,  we 
find  a  council  of  war  held  by  the  Spanish  Generals,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign,  in  which  it  is  agreed  that,  '  considering 
the  actual  state  of  penury  and  want  which  the  anny  of  the  cen- 
tre, destitute  of  the  most  necessary  means,  is  suffering  ;  consider- 
ing also  that  their  effective  force  is  much  less  than  had  been  sup- 
posed, it  cannot  be  of  assistance  to  the  army  of  the  left^  notwith-  i 
standing  the  urgency  of  such  assistance. '  '* 

It  appears  clear,  then,  from  the  most  unexceptionable  evidence^ 
^from  evidence  indeed  of  the  highest  descriptiouj  the  documents 

unwillingly 

*  H.  of  C.  papers,  p.  122.        f  lb.  p.  126.        %  lb.  p.  181. 
§  Moore,  p.  131.  The  letters  of  Colonel  Symes  are  among  the 
best  in  die  whole  mass  of  correspondence. 
II  Moore»  p.  15.         f  Ibid.         **  Moore^  App.  p. 
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unwillingly  produced  by  the  British  government  and  its  agents, 
and  the  oliki.il  papers  found  in  the  n  po.sitorics  of  Sir  J.  Moore, 
that  he  was  ordered  to  march  his  army  into  Spain,  at  a  time  when 
the  French  had  four  times  its  number  ready  to  receive  him;  when 
the  Spaniards,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  common 
enemy,  could,  at  no  one  point,  muster  J0,000  men  ;  aad  when 
even  this  inconsiderable  force  wns  so  composed^  that  it  must  be 
dispersed  by  hnlf  its  numbers  of  regular  troops.  The  British  go- 
vernment, however,  calculated  both  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the 
force  sent,  and  upon  an  adequate  time  being  allowed  for  it  to  act. 
The  plan  was  (as  appears  by  Lord  Castlereagh's  despatch  to  Lord 
William  Bcntinck,  Oct.  1.  that  the  army  should,  after  the 
junction  of  its  different  corps,  advance  through  Leon  and  Castile 
towards  the  enemy,  its  flanks  being  covered  by  the  Spanish  forces^ 
who  had  all  the  while  been  covering  its  collection. 

Even  if  all  this  had  been  practicable}  the  enemy  would,  on  its  ar- 
rival at  the  £brO|  have  been  fur  more  than  a  match.  There  would 
then  have  been  no  more  than  90^000  of  the  allies,  of  whom  not  one 
half  were  regular  troops,  to  oppose  at  least  120,000,  but  more  pro«i 
bably  150,000  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world.  The  plan,  then, 
was  absolutely  impracticable,  giving  its  authors  every  thing  their 
own  wa  y .  B  u  t  th  e  enerny  could  not  quite  coQse  n  t  to  this.  He  had 
completed  his  reinforcements  at  least  four  weeks  before  our  army 
could  possibly  be  assembled.  So  he  began  to  destroy  the  allied  ar-^ 
mies  one  by  one,  after  his  manner, — the  ^  covering  corps,'  and  the 
'  flankihg  corps,  '—and  the  '  Spanish  reserve, '  and  the  '  forces 
of  the  patriots  which  we  went  to  second,' — ^and  in  short  the 
whole  body  of  the  '  Spanish  army '  which-  our  ministers  had 
proposed  should  first  drive  the  French  out  of  Spain,  and  then 
with  our  help  pursue  them  across  the  Pyrenees,  God  knows  how 
far,  but  probably  to  Paris;— we  were  unluckily  beaten  and  dis- 
persed piecemeal,  by  the  relentless,  unaccommodating,  and  most  in* 
tractable  enemy,  who,  it  scehrs,  never  will  learn  from  our  exam- 
ple, notwithstanding  all  the  pains  we  have  been  taking  to  teach  him 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  waver  and  delay  a  little,  and  to  suit 
his  plans  to  ourt.  It  was  thus  that  he  occupied  himself  during 
:he  hrst  rlirec  weeks  in  November,  when  we  were  expecting  him 
to  reiTi.i^ii  quiet  as  he  Il.uI  done  for  three  moiiths  \  and  indeed  what 
right  had  he,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  begin  fighting,  when  we  were  not 
r?-  nly  ?  Every  thing  was  doing  tiiat  man  could  do  to  at.c  ::/L^]e 
ov.r  lorces: — the  (L'lHirf nf.^  in  Downiiig-Street  and  at  Wh'uch.Jl 
\vi  re  all  in  a  bustle, — the  doanis  could  scarcely  get  out  of  town 
of  a  Saturday, — the  life  of  a  cabinet  minister  was  biicome  worse 
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than  that  of  a  dray-horse  ;«-then  above  thre^  dozen  of  emissarieSf 
brigaded  under  ministers  and  major-generals,  had  been  sent)  aye 

and  were  actually  arrived  in  Spain, — some  fourscore  letters  had 
been  dcsp itched  by  the  secretaries  of  State,— H3ur  armyi  too,  al- 
most Oiit'.fourth  part  as  strong  as  the  enemy's,  was  landed  in 
sundry  remote  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  was  uniting  as  fast  as 
legs  could  carry  it, — the  gazette- writer  was  ready  to  record  its 
deeds, — and  the  newspapers  h  ul  already  announced  them.  What 
cruelty  in  that  inexorable  enemy  of  our*s  to  spoil  so  much  triumph 
and  exultation, — to  mar  so  v:  ry  beautiful  a  plan,  and  all  quite 
ripe  for  exliibition, — to  begin  with  our  allies  a  whole  month  soon- 
er than  we  had  bargained  for ; — and,  not  content  with  that,  to 
advance,  after  driving  them  all  over  the  country,  so  as  almost  to 
serve  our  detachments  in  the  same  way,  before  they  could  unite — I 
But  it  IS  his  constant  way— and  there  is  now  no  hope  of  his  evejf 
becoming  more  mannerly. 

We  have  now  seen  precisely  the  nature  of  the  service  upon 
which  Sir  J.  Moore  w  is  sent,  and  how  utterly  impossible  it  was 
for  any  kind  of  good  to  arise  out  of  such,  a  scheme,  unless  by 
tneans  of  a  positive  miracle.    This  seemsj  indeed,  very  early  to 
have  been  his  own  coaviction.    At  first,  he  trusted  a  little  to  the 
«tories  wliich  the  ministers  told  him  j  but  he  had  scarcely  crossed 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  real 
«tate  of  things.    Even  before  he  entered  Spain,  he  had  a  specimen 
of  the  credit  wliich  was  dne  to  the  information  to  be  obtained  from 
our  allies.   The  questJOD^  whether  the  roads  towards  the  north- 
east of  Portugal  were  oniit  for  the  transport  of  artillery  and  cavalry» 
!w2a  apparently  one  which  the  jregency  of  that  country  might  be 
expected  to  answer  accurately*   The  General  therefore  trusted  to 
their  positive  assurances,  and  sent  that  part  of  his  army  round  hj 
the  Badajos  road.   He  found*  howeveri  when  he  accompanied  the 
rest  of  his  troops  towards  Almeida^  that  die  whole  might  easily 
liave  come  in  the  same  direction. '  He  was  thus  needlessly  se- 
parated from  a  most  essential  part  of  his  force  ;--«bttt  it  was  the 
last  time  he  ever  trusted  die  information  of  *  native  authorities. 

The  hiftory  of  his  progrefs  in  Spain  now  becomes  the  hiftory  of 
his  difappointmenss  in  every  one  expe£lation  which  he  had  beea 
led  to  form,  by  his  inflru^ionsi  of  effiirtson  the  part  of  the  Spani- 
ards, or  even  of  the  Brltiih  government.  He  is  fcarcely  arrived 
at  Sulaoianca,  when  we  find  nim  obliged  to  complain  of  me  reluc- 
tance with  which  the  conllituted  authorities  afford  him  fupport. 
*  They  are  not  (f.iys  he)  like  thofe  of  a  country  who  wilh  our  af- 
fiilajice.  *  *  .  He  has  conftant  occafion  to  renew  this  complaint  in 
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die  fubfcqucnt  courfe  of  the  campaign.  The  Britifli  commiflariat 
is  likewife  found  to  be  extremely  deficient }  and  its  diificulties  are 
increafed  by  fome  injudicious  appointments  from  home.  Want 
of  money  is  a  perpptml  fource  of  the  moft  ferious  inconvenience  $ 
and  we  find  Lord  Cadlereagh,  after  the  def|>atch  of  a  very  moderate 
fupply,  fairly  telling  the  General^  that  he  muft  expe^  no  more 
for  fome  months,  as  (ilver  is  not  to  be  had  in  England,  f  The 
enthufiafm  of  the  people^  he  foon  perceived)  had  been  gro{sIy  ex* 
aggcfftted  \  and  he  could  difcover  no  fymptoms  of  vigour  in  the 
councils  of  the  government^  nor  any  thing  fatisfadory  and  intellU 
gible  in  the  movements  of  their  armies*  The  Frencn,  on  the  o« 
ther  hand,  he  faw  every  reafon  to  fufpe£^,  were  ready  to  begin 
the  campaign  :  indeed,  before  he  arrived  at  Salamancat  he  learnt 
the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Burgos^  the  very  point  where  he  had 
been  dirc£ied  to  auemble  his  troops.  Such  were  the  impre^lions 
under  which  his  letter  to  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  written  on 
the  13th  of  November  \  and  after  (latin?,  diflinSly,  that  four  times 
his  force  would  be  outnumbered  and  beaten,  unlefs  the  mafs  of 
the  SpaniOi  people  could  refift  the  enemy  themfeives,  he  concludes 
with  this  remarkable  paiTage — *  I  am  therefore  much  more  anxious 

*  to  fee  exertion  and  energy  in  the  government,  and  enthufiafm  in 

*  their  armies,  than  to  have  my  force  aiij^mented,    Tiic  liiomcnt 

*  is  a  critical  one.    My  own  rituaiion  is  particularly  fo.— -I  have 

*  never  feen  it  otherwife  \ — but  I  have  pulhcd  into  Spain  at  aJi 

*  hazards.  This  vvas  the  order  of  my  governniciU  ;  and  it  was 
'  the  will  of  the  people  of  England.    I  (hall  endeavour  to  do  my 

*  beft  ;  hoping,  that  all  the  bad  that  may  happen  will  nut  happen, 

*  but  that,  with  a  (hare  of  the  bad,  we  Ihall  alfo  have  a  portion  of 

*  good  fortune. '  J 

He  now  received  intelligence  that  the  French  had  puQied  a  corps 
as  far  as  Valladolui,  on  the  i3rh  of  November;  that  they  had  in- 
deed retired  ;  but  that  their  prugrtfs  had  produced  no  fenf^tloii 
whatever  nnmiisr  the  Spaniards ;  aiul  four  days  after  this  he  icai  nt, 
by  a  letter  irgm  Mr  Stuart  at  Madrid^  the  total  defeat  of  Biake^ 
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t  X^er  to  Mr  Frere^  Nov.  19*  lb.  3d.  This  passage  is  very 
Striking;  and,  when  coupled  with  the  similar  difficulty  of  procuring 
specie,  in  the  late  expeditions  to  Portugal  and  the  Scheldt*  ibrctbly 
reminds  us,  that  Mr  Baring  predicted  this  very  consequence  from 
the  Orders  in  CounciL  See  bis  celebrated  pamphlet  on  that  subjectt 
p.  157*  Thus  wonderful  is  the  connexion  between  all  the  measurc;s 
of  our  rulers !  Nor  is  the  conduct  of  a  wise  and  vigorous  govern- 
ment more  distinguished  by  the  mutual  support  which  its  various 
proceedings  afford  one  an'xlic!  ,  than  the  plans  of  a  rash  and  feeble 
administration  are  remarkable  for  proving  subversive  of  each  otlier.  j 
%  Moore^  p«  25. 
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and  the  prolonged  imbecility  of  the  Supreme  Junta  ;  frpin  vhich 
indeed  that  gentleman  *  very  judicioufly  infers,  that  there  was  room 
for  the  moft  defpondin^  views.  About  the  fame  time,  the  reports 
of  General  Graham  prefented  fuch  a  pi£lure  of  the  central  army,  as 
prepared  Sir  John  Moore  for  the  ini)!t  difaflrous  events. 

It  was  now  eviJent  that  the  French  had  it  in  their  power,  clrlier  to 
prevent  the  jundlion  of  his  three divtfions,  or  to  march  upon  their  left 
itnd  attack  Caitanos.  By  a  letter  from  Blake,  dated  <  Leon,  Novem« 
ber  23d, '  information  was  communicated  to  Sir  David  Baird,  that 
the  French  were  advancing  by  Rio  Seco  \  and  Romana  further  ap- 
prized him,  that  they  had  an  army  of  i8»ooo  coHeded  there  on 
the  24th.  Sir  Davidi  therefore,  prepared  to  retreat  upon  Corun* 
*  na«  Sir  John  M^^^^^y  however,  difcovered  that  thss  alarm  was  a 
falfe  one,  originating  in  the  corps  of  cavalry  which  had  been  fent 
to  fcour  the  country.  He  therefore  dire^ed  Sir  David  Baird  to 
continue  his  advance,  being  refolved  to  attempt  the  jundlion  (not* 
.withftanding  the  delay  thus  occafioned  by  Blake  and  Romana),  un« 
lefs  the  enemy  ihould  advance  with  his  main  body^  in  which  cafe 
it  would  be  neceflary  to  retreat  tipon  Portugal.  *  I  fee  my  fituay 
tion, '  he  obferves  In  his  Journal^  *  as  clearly  as  any  one,  that  no- 
thing can  be  worfe  ;  for  I  have  no  Spanifli  army  to  give  me  the 
lead  afliftance — only,  the  Marquis  Romana  is  endeavouring  to 
aiT;;mble  the  fugitives  from  Bluke's  army  at  I.eon.  Yet  I  am  de- 
ttrir.LiiLtl  to  forin  the  junction  of  this  iirn-iy,  and  10  try  our  for- 
tune. JVc  have  no  hminess  hvrcy  as  thinprs  are  ;  but,  being  here, 
it  would  never  do  to  abandon  the  Spaniurtls  without  a  lUugj^le. '  f 
While  thefe  meafures  were  in  aj;itation,—  while  every  day  brought 
intelligence  of  Ircih  difafters,— and  every  obicrvation  of  his  own 
more  and  more  convinced  the  General  that  the  difpofitions  and 
refources  of  Spain  had  been  mn;^ni(kd  out  of  all  rcfemblance  to 
the  truth,  the  firfl  defpatchcs  were  received  from  Mr  Frcre,  who 
talked  lightly  of  the  defeat  at  Burgrjs, — gave  a  decided  opinion 
on  the  whole  ftate  of  the  country  where  he  had  jiift  arrived, — and 
infiited  with  perfe6l  confidence  upon  the  ( vils  of  rdtreatin;)^  under 
any  circumftances,  and  t!ic.  necefiity  of  pufliing  forvv..rd  to  the  capi- 
tal. This  was  the  opinion  alfo  of  Mori  1,  who  rt-ccnunended  that  Sir 
John  fiiould  advance  with  part  of  his  army,  if  he  could  not  immedi- 
ately bring  the  whole  of  it  up.  \  But  on  the  28th  of  November,  he 
received  inteligcnce  of  Caflancs's  army  having  been  defeated  and 
difperfed.  It  was  to  be  apprehended,  therefore,  that  .is  no  force 
remained  in  the  North  to  refiil  the  enemy,  the  junction  with  Sir 
David  Baird  would  be  oppofed  \  that  it  might  be  difficult  even  to 

join 
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join  General  Hope;  and,  all  event?,  tlie  arniy,  when  united^ 
could  not  undertake  any  thing  againlt  an  enemy  to  greatly  fupc- 
rior  in  numbers.  Thefc  con fi derations,  fo  fatisfactory  to  any  per* 
fon  who  calmly  reviews  the  ihite  of  the  qucftion  as  we  havcalreafi 
dy  exhibited  it  from  the  official  documents,  determined  the  Gene- 
ral to  retreat  deliberately  to  Portugal,  to  order  Sir  David  Baird 
back  to  Corunna,  and  to  haften  the  jun6lion  of  General  Hope,  if 
pofliblej  by  forced  marches.  Nothing  could  now  be  expe£ted  but 
the  chance  of  aiEfting  the  Spaniards  aflembling  tkt  army  in  the 
Souths  where,  indeed,  Sir  John  Moore  was  always  of  opinion^ 
fhat  a  correal  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  the  country  would  origin 
nally  have  led  the  government  to  employ  it.  *  This  determina- 
tion was  fuUy  approved  of  by  Generals  Baird  and  Hope^  and,  we 
will  venture  to  fay,  there  is  not  one  man  of  common  iinder(land« 
ing  now  alive,  who  does  not  deeply  lament  that  it  was  afrerwardf 
changed;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  gave  as  great  diOatisfa&ioi^ 
to  the  army  as  any  part  of  the  fubfequent  operations  whicli  have 
heen  fo  bitterly  attacked,  upon  no  better  authority  than  the  mur«- 
snurs  of  the  troops. 

We  are  now  approaching  towards  that  point  of  Sir  John  Moore's 
iqpenitionSy  at  which  foy  the  firsts  and  for  the  only  time  in  the  whole 
course  of  this  arduous  service^  we  are  disposed  to  hesitate  whether 
.his  conduct  be  not  liaUe  to  a  certain  degree  of  censure.  He  had 
from  the  begtmung  clearly  perceived,  what  no  nan  can  at  present 
for  aa  instant  doubt,  thatius  army  had  been  ordered  to  enter  Spain 
without  any  conceivable  object,— without  even  the  chance  of  effect- 
ing, by  human  means,  any  one  valuable  purpose*  The  dtspersioti 
of  the  different  Spanish  armies,  which  he  had  verf  confidently 
predkted,  had  followed  in  rajMd  succession.  It  was  now  the  l$t 
of  December ;  and  the  enemy  had,  above  a  week  before,  routed 
Castanos  on  the  Ebro.  It  was  still  longer  since  he  had  a  force  in 
<Burgos,  and  had  even  pushed  on  detachments  of  his  cavalry  to 
VaUadolid.  A  large  reinforcement  (according  to  the  General's 
intelligence,  above  30,000)  were  on  their  march  through  Biscay  ; 
and  it  was  manifest,  that  even  if  no  such  addition  was  made  to 
the  army  in  our  iront,  it  might  be  suppoited  by  a  detachment 
from  the  force  whicli  lud  defeated  Castanos.  In  truth,  that  force 
could  now  only  have  one  of  two  dcstinarions ;  cither  to  march 
directly  against  our  army,  or  to  proceed  towards  Madriti,  In  ci- 
ther case,  the  junction  of  our  three  corps  was  endangered  ;  but  ad- 
mitting that  a  rapid  and  lucky  movement,  favoured  by  a  moment  cf 
mipineness  on  the  eneniy's  part,  could  have  svcured  their  uuion, — 
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admitting  that  the  whole  British  army  was  brought  safely  toge- 
ther, and  as  soon  as  possible  ^ — u  iuie  the  enemy  was  pouiing  in 
{row,  the  north,  and  advancing  to  Madrid  from  the  north-east — it 
was  self-evident  thdt  we  could  not  have  turned  our  fortunate  junc- 
tion to  any  account  whatever,  and  that  a  speedy  retreat  was  the 
best  that  awaited  us.    It  was  further  manifest,  that  tlie  delay  ne^ 
cess-irily  occasioned  by  such  a  junction,  and  by  the  advance  of  our 
army,  must  increase  tlie  djfficiiltief  of  ihe  retreat  ;  and  that  every 
liour  which  the  British  army  spent,  and  every  league  which  they 
udvanced  after  the  battle  of  Tudela,  augmented  the  hardships  and 
ilingers  necessarily  to  be  encountered  before  they  could  hope  to 
le.u'e  Spain,  without  ntTording  the  smallest  chance  ci  a  ^^isting  the 
Spaniards.    Of  all  this  Sir  Jolin  Moore  was  fully  a  w  ire  at  the 
beginning  of  December ;  and  when  he  called  together  his  Gene- 
rals to  communicate  his  plan  of  retreating,  he  told  them,  with 
that  manly  spirit  which  so  eminently  marked  all  his  proceediiigs> 
'  that  he  had-  not  assembled  them  to  request  their  counsel,  or  to 
make  them  commit  themselves  by  giving  any  opinion.'    He  satd^ 
*  he  took  the  responsibility  entirely  upon  himself,  and  only  required 
them  to  prepare  immediately  for  carrying  his  orders  into  effect. ' 
From  what  new  occurrences,  or  by  wJiat  efforts  of  other  aen,  fat  * 
was  soon  after  induced  to  change  this  wise  and  spirited  determina^ 
tion>  we  are  now  to  see«   it  is  the  only  part  of  his  whole  conddct 
about  which  any  doubts  can  now  remain  ;  and  we  must  confess^ 
that  bur  opinion,  originally  unfavourable  to  the  Generalj  has  been 
materially  altered  by  the  scenes  disclosed  in  the  correo^ndence 
before  U5. 

When  Mr  Frere  was  sent  to  Madrid  at  the  beginning  of 
Tember,  with  the  latest  instructions  from  the  British  cabinet  and 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  plans  and  wishes  respecting  Spain, 
he  also  carried  with  him  the  peculiar  confidence  of  Mr  Omning, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department.  Although  we  aw 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  he  was  difqualified  for  this  pod,  by  the 
accidental  circumilance  of  his  having  filled*  it  at  the  time  whm 
Mr  Pitt  and  Lord  Melville,  with  even  more  than  ^e  ufnal  impo- 
licy and  rapacity  of  their  councils,  declared  the  Dollar^war  of 
1E05,  we  yet  are  willing  to  allow,  that  it  would,  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  gentleman  of  higher  honour,  more  liberal  accom- 
piifhments,  greater  enthufiafm  in  the  caufe  of  the  patriots,  or 
warmer  zeal  for  the  King's  fervice.  PoffdTed  of  thefe  qualities, 
and  receiving  unlimited  credit  for  the  ftiil  more  minillerial  virtues 
of  a  ibber  judgmen:  and  difcreet  temper,  it  was  natural  liiaL  his 
opinions  fliould  be  reconirncnded  to  the  peculiar  atteniion  of  tlie 
niilitary  dcpartmtnt  by  his  emplcycrs,  who  had  given  him  their 
entire  confii'.ence,  and  appriftd  hini  fuliy  of  their  fcritiments  and 
inciiautioiii.    A  Ih^ht  hint,  too,  of  this  kiud  would  certainly  be 
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implicitly  ^ttentfed  to  by  Sir  Jo' Mfxire,  'I'hz  hint,  indeed,  was 
not  eahly  to  b.  nuitakcn.  *  xVuliQugh  (fays  LurJ  Caftlirc;igh,  iti 
hil  final  inPtrudions)  communicatioi's  either  from  the  Spamih 
government  or  the  iji.uili  minillc  r  aie  not  to  be  confidereci  by  you 
as  in  the  nature  of  orders,  you  wiii  ncverthelefs  receive  fuch  re- 
quifitions  or  reprefentations,  upon  ail  occafions,  with  the  utmod 
deference  anii  attciuion. '"^  In  the  fame  d'TTpatch,  he  is  diretlcd 
Jo  communicate  with  tlie  SpAniHi  govcrnuvent  only  through  the 
Brltifh  trinUler  ;  *  to  keep  up  a  conliant  and  ultimate  correfpond- 
tncc  witii  liini,  and  to  cooperate  in  the  mofl  cordinl  manner  with 
him  in  ca'i  ying  on  the  puulic  fervice.  *  f  IF  a  iSn.iniiii  con-imand- 
er  in  chief  is  aproirirtrd,  Sir  joim  Moore  is  directed  to  obey  him 
iaiplicitly  i  and  it  lie  feels  it  necefTary,  on  any  occa'ion,  to  make 
reprefeniations,  he  is  d.  fircd,  in  tlie  lirlt  inliance,  to  obey,  and 
then  to  mnkr  tliis  fort  of  appeal  tlirongh  the  Britilh  mitiiitc-r  to 
the  Spaniih  government.  J  '1  hefi-  inuruclions  amount,  we  think 
it  mud  be  allowed,  to  a  command,  that  the  Gencrnl  Ihould  codA'*' 
der  the  wiflies  of  the  Spaiiifh  governinert  and  the  Britiih  envoy  as 
having  every  thing  fliort  of  the  force  of  poCtive  orders. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  the  General  received  a  letter  from  Mr 
Frere,  dated  November  30th,  (Irongly  urging  him  to  advance  to 
Madrid  ;  expatiattf^  on  the  enthu£afm  of  the  Spaniards}  and  de* 
fcribtDg  the  delays  atid  diihculties  which  attended  the  reinforce^ 
mcnt  of  the  French.  *  Of  the  people, '  fays  Mr  Frcre,  <  I  have 
no  doabt. ' — *  The  government, '  he  adds,  ^  are  reblute^  and  eve- 
ry n^n  of  them  drterniinfid  to  periQi  with  the  country :  they  w  iU 
not,  at  leait,  fet  the  example  which  the  ruling  powers  and  higher 
orders  of  other  countries  have  exhibited^  of  weaknefs  and  timi^ 
dity.  *  §  He  informs  Sir  John  Moore,  that  there  is  a  Spaniih  army 
of  2o,oQO  in  New  CaAile,  on  which  Caftan09  is  failing  backi  and 
that  reinforcements  from  the  provinces  are  daily  palling  througli 
Madrid,  which,  when  joined  to  the  Britifli  armyi  would  ^  give  a 
force  very  much  fuperjor  to  any  thing  which  the  French  could  afr 
femble. '  He  concludes,  that  '  conSderations  botb  of  policy  and 
geoerofity  call  for  an  immediate  eiFort, '  which  he  explained  to  be, 
an  advance  to  Madrid.  And  he  adds,  that  *  thfe  flep,  he  is  well 
conviQced,  would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  his  Majefty's  go^ 
vemmoot. '  f  Mr  Frere  iiad  written  this  letter  before  he  was  ap- 
prifed  of  the  General's  detejrmination  to  retreat ;  and  he  fends  it 
with  a  fhort,  aod»  to  all  appearance,  an  angry  note,  <  that  he  does 

not 

-  ■  ■         ■  '     ■  ' 

*  House  of  Commons  Papers,  p.  71.  f  Id.  ibid. 

X  Id.  ibid.  §  Moore,  p.  BZ — ^This  despatch  is  to  be 

found,  in  a  very  garbled  state,  in  the  House  of  Common^  Papers^ 
J  Moore,  p.  83. 
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not  know  that  he  can,  in  any  way,  exprefs  with  lefs  offence  the 
entire  diffrrence  of  their  opinions.  *  ♦  At  the  Limd  time  that  he 
received  this  comrnunication,  Sir  John  ^Ulore  was  iniurmed,  by  a 
letter  from  Mr  Stuart,  that  Juan  had  repulftd  the  enemy  ;  that 
there  were  ^eat  hopes  of  Caltanos  joining  hinr,  and  that  there  were 
no  fuch  detachments  as  to  prevent  ilie  juncVion  of  theBritlfli  corps. 
The  greater  part  of  this  int«^Iligence  Mr  Stuart  had  from  Morh  ; 
but  he  adds  his  own  opinion,  that  the  retreat  of  our  army  would 
produce  n  verv  ferinus  iniprclTion  at  Madrid,  and  probably  over- 
turn the  government,  f  Together  with  thefe  letters  arrived  two 
Spaniih  generals,  fenr  by  the  Junta  to  prevail  on  Sir  John  Moore 
to  adv-mce.  They  confirnitd  Mr  Frere's  (latements  ;  and  added, 
that  St  Juan,  with  20,000  men,  had  fortified  the  p.ifs  of  Samo« 
lierra,  and  rendered  the  approach  to  Madrid  impraclicable.  Ge- 
neral Graham,  however,  was  dfo  arrived  at  head-quarters  :  he  had 
fttpped  with  St  Juan  the  night  before ;  and  had  found  that  hb 
corps  had  been  coin{^eteiy  routed,  and  that  the  French  were  march-" 
ing  towards  the  capital*  Sir  John  Moore,  therefore,  perfevered 
in  his  determination  to  retreat,  notwithiUnding  all  the  hopes  and 
the  fads  of  Mr  Frcrc,  and  the  urgent  intreaties  of  the  Junta. 
We  think  it  will  be  univerfally  admitted  that  he  did  right ;  but  we 
confefs  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  allow,  that  what  followed 
flioiild  have  altered  his  refoiuttoni  although  wc  do  not  deny  that 
it  greatly  extenuates  his  error. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  a  messenger  arrived  with  a  paper,  sign- 
ed by  the  Prince  of  Castel franco  and  Morla,  the  governors  of  Ma- 
drid|  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  and  dated  the  2d.  They  zU 
firm^  that  Castanos  is  rapidly  falling  back  on  Madrid,  with  25»(X)0 
men  sr  that  St  Juan  is  on  his  way  with  10,000 ;  that  there  are 
40,000  in  the  town ;  that  they  are  under  no  immediate  appr^en* 
stons  for  its  safety  *,  and  they  urge  him  to  advance  to  their  assist- 
ance with  all  possible  rapidity,  by  throwing  himself  either  into 
Madrid,  or  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
General  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Frere^  dated  December  Sd,  Ta- 
Javera,  whither  that  minister  had  retired  with  the  Junta.  After 
extolling,  in  the  highest  terms,  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Madrid, 
he  *  presses  upon  Sir  John  Moore,  in  the  strongest  manner y  the 
propriety,  rot  to  say  the  neccssityy  of  supporting  the  determina- 
tion of  liiC  Spanish  people,  by  all  the  measures  which  have  been 
entrusted  to  him  for  thrxt  purpose. 'J  lie  concludes  in  these 
words — *  I  have  no  hesitation  la  tu'vai^  unon  invhLli  any  degree 
pf  responsibility  which  may  attach  itself  to  liiu  advice,  as  I  .con- 
sider 


*  Moore,  p.  V7»  t  Ibid.  p.  78. 

^  Ibid.  p.  88.,  and  House  pf  Commons  Papers,  11.  April,  p. 
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sider  the  fate  of  Spain  as  depending  absolutely,  for  the  presentf 
upon  the  decision  which  you  may  adopt.  I  say,  for  the  present  $  ' 
for  such  is  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  cou&tryy  tbat|  eTtn  if 
abandoned  by  the  British^  I  should  by  no  meiins  despair  of  their 
.  ultimate  success.  *  *  This  important  letter  was  delivered  by  a  Co* 
lonel  Charmilly,  a  French  emigrant,  of  whom  Sir  Joha  Moore» 
at  that  time,  knew  i  ntlvrvr  further.  .The  information  which  it 
contained  respecting  Madrid,  was  given  npon  the  authority  of  this 
person,  who  had  been  left  there  on  the  2d  of  December.  Sir 
John  Moore»  therefore,  yielded  to  his  pressing  demand  of  an  in- 
terview, and  heard  him  expatiate,  in  the  most  lofty  terms,  on  the 
scenes  of  enthusiasm  and  resolute  courage  which  he  had  so  re- 
cently witnessed.  '  The  whole  inhabitants  of  the  citji '  he  said^ 
were  in  arms,  and  had  united  with  the  troops ;  the  streets  were 
barricaded;  batteries  were  erecting  all  round;  and  the  peasants 
were  flocking  to  the  capital.  * — *  The  accounts, '  he  added,  *  of  the 
rising  ardour  of  the  North  of  Spaing  were  most  favourable.  *  f 
By  these  requisitions  from  the  Spanish  government  and  the  British 
envoy,  and  by  the  representations  which  accompanied  them  of 
the  state  of  things  in  the  capital,  %  the  General  was  induced  to  sust* 
pend  his  retreat,  and  to  attempt  a  forward  movement.  He  order- 
ed Sir  David  Baird  to  advance,  put  himself  in  communication 
with  the  Marquis  Romana,  who  had  collected  a  few  thousand 
men  of  Blake's  army,  and  despatched  General  Graham  to  obtain 
more  accurate  intelligence.  That  excellent  and  indefatigable  oin- 
.cer  returned,  on  the  9th,  from  Talavera,  where  lie  hdd  idtr.ncd 
that  Madrid  capitulaied  on  the  3d  ;  but  had  bc^n  assureu,  by  the 
deputies  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  that  the  inhabitants  continued  re- 
solute, witli  arms  m  their  hands  j  tiiat  tlie  French  had  not  dared 

to 


*  Moore,  p.  88.,  and  House  of  Commons  Purer?;,  11.  April,  p.  5, 
The  Government,  lu  the  copies  of  these  letters  wbich  the/  laid  be- 
fore Parliament,  suppressed  Colonel  Charmiily's  name. 

f  Moore,  p.  89. 

We  purposely  avoid  entering  into  the  qnestioHt  "Whether  Morla 
and  Charmilly  acted  ircacherouslj/  towards  tlie  British  array,  in  th^elr 
attempts  to  draw  them  on.  It  is  supposed  by  most  persons,  that  liitj 
former  despatched  his  letter  while  he  was  engaged  in  surrenderinpf 
the  city  ;  while  some  consider  it  as  more  probable,  that  he  only  be- 
l^an  his  treachery  when  he  found  Madrid  must  suiTcnder  ;  and  even 
they  v.ho  adopt  the  worst  alternative,  are  divided  witli  respect  to  the 
J:nowleclp;e  which  Charmilly  liad  of  his  designs.  The  transaction  is 
certainly  highly  suspicious  ;  but  we  do  not  view  the  precise  charac- 
ter of  it  as  necessarily  connected  with  the  pn^^cnt  discussion.  Re- 
spectiiig  Mr  rrere*s  choice  of  an  aeent,  in  tliis  instance,  we  apprej 
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to  enter,  and  were  receiving  no  reinforcements  ;  that  the  army  of 
Castanos,  at  Guadalaxara,  amounted  to  30,000  men  ;  the  remains 
of  St  Juan's,  at  Talavera,  to  12,00()  ;  ^ind  the  French  in  the  Re- 
firoy  at  Madrid,  to  between  20  and  ^0,000  onlf*  *  This  inform- 
ation, together  with  the  material  circumstances  of  his  junction 
with  General  Hope,  which  had  now  taken  place,  and  the  security 
#ith  which  he  could  also  join  Sir  David  Baird,  seems  to  have  de- 
fcrthined  Sir  John  Moore  to  persist  in  that  resolution  of  advancingi 
which  he  had  formed  under  a  belief  that  Madrid  was  holding  out  | 
although  he  now  saw,  in  part  at  least,  the  fallacy  of  Mr  Frere  and 
the  Junta's  representations  on  that  subject ;  and  although  General 
Graham^  at  the  same  time  that  he  reported  the  above  very  doubt* 
ful  pieces  of  intelligencei  added,  that  St  Juan  had  been  sacri^ 
Heed  to  the  popular  fury,  a  few  hours  before,  by  his  own  troops ; 
and  that  Romana's  force  was  stated  by  the  Junta  at  30,000,  which 
was  notoriously  an  unpardonable  exaggeration. 

Wliile,  however,  we  enumerate  the  circumstances  which  ought, 
in  our  very  humble  opinion,  to  have  arrested  the  General's  pro- 
gress,  even  after  the  5th  December,  when  he  had  resolved  to  ad- 
vance, it  is  but  fair  to  observe,  that  he  was  encouraged  in  his  per- 
severance by  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  Spanisn  government 
and  the  British  envoy,  to  whose  wishes  he  had  been  commanded, 
*  upon  all  occasions,  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  and  attention. '  |t 
The  mofnlnc^  after  he  had  taken  his  unfortunate  determination. 
Colonel  Clijrniiily  appeared  ag^iii  at  he.icl-uunrtcrs,  and  presented 
that  famous  noie  tfom  his  employer,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide  whctlier  we  ough.t  most  to  admire  the  aud.icity  or  the  fol- 
ly. It  was  written  at  the  same  time  with  the  letter  which  had 
been  delivered  the  day  before,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  so 
powerfully  assisted  in  urging  Sir  John  Moore  forward.  But  it 
was  delivered  to  the  French  emigrant,  with  instructions  only  to 

-   deliver 

hendy  'diere  is  no  diversity  of  opinion*  With  M.  CharmtUy's  per- 
sonal character  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  though,  if  any  part  of  what 
was  positively  stated  in  P;irll;iment  hy  Lord  Grenvillc,  Lord  Crrey, 
and  Mr  Whitbread,  be  well  founded,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
'  •  j){:rson  more  unworthy  of  confidence.  As  to  the  paltry  retort  tliat 
has  been  attempted,  by  saying  that  this  person  had  dined  at  the  Ge- 
neral's t;ihle,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  tliat  all  commanders 
are  obliged  to  keep  a  sort  of  public  table,  to  which  every  person, 
who  comes  to  head-quartcrs  with  a  certain  rank,  is  invited,  for  once, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  We  repeat  again,  however,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Charmilly,  or  even  of  Morla,  does  not  enter  at  all  into  our 
Tiew  of  tliC  (I'.iestion. 

♦  Letter  from  Colonel  Graham.    Moore,  p.  113. 

t  Lord  Castlereagh's  despatches,  November  14.  House  of  Com- 
Hions  Papers,  p.  7L 
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delirer  it  in  case  the  first  should  proT«  ineiFectuaL  This  emis- 
sary, ignorant  of  the  fatal  success  which  had  attended  his  former 
interview!  and  apprehensive  that  the  retreat  was  still  in  contem- 
plation! advanced  into  the  presence  of  the  Commaoder-in-Chieft 
aurrounded  by  his  Generals  and  his  StaflF*  at  the  head  of  lus  forces* 
almost  within  view  of  the  enemy,  and  exhibited  the  formal  requU 
sttton  of  the  British  envoyi  that,  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  suspend 
his  retreat,  he  should  forthwith  examine  the  bearer  befote.a  Council 
of  War.  X  With  whatever  indignation  Sir  John  Moore  might  read 
this  message — ^this  scarcely  credible  message  \  how  deeply  soever 
this  high-spirited  man  might  be  afflicted,  at  having  lived  to  see 
the  day,  when  a  representative  of  his  Sovereign  should  send  a 
French  adventurer  into  the  heart  of  his  camp,  to  denounce  him 
for  want  of  courage  or  of  zeal,  an<l  to  controul  him,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  his  own  inferior  olTicers, — he  yet  recollected  the  station 
which  Mr  Frere  filled,  cind,  contenting  himself  with  the  instant 
dismissal  of  Charmilly,  whom  he  did  not  condescend  to  notice 
any  further,  he  wrote  an  answer  to  !iis  friend,  so  calm  and  dig- 
nified, that,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  his  situation,  we 
really  think  no  person  can  read  it  without  being  sensibly  ^affected, 
by  the  picture  which  it  presents.  • 

But  iMr  Frere  was  not  fatisfied  with  thus  fending  a  friend  of 
his  own  to  upbraid  vSir  J.  Moore,  and  almoft  by  force  controul 
his  proceedings.  He  foon  after  defpatched  Mr  Stuart,  a  friend 
of  the  (Tgneral's,  with  inflruflions  to  ufc  his  perional  influence 
in  order  to  prevent  the  retreat,  nnd  with  a  letter,  the  contents  of 
which,  as  appears  by  his  journal,  had  not  been  commumcated  to 
him.  In  this  letter,  for  which  we  fliould  in  vain  feek  a  prece* 
dentf  except  in  the  other  produdions  of  the  fame  auiiier»  Sir  John 

Moore 


t  Honse  of  Connnons  Papers,  11th  April,  p.  5. 

*  Moore,  p.  99.  The  pas-^ao-e  to  which  we  particularly  allude, 
is  carefully  omitted  in  the  copy  presented  to  Parliament.  After  al- 
luding to  the  feelings  naturally  excited  by  the  letter,  and  on  a  verbal 
message  which  it  should  seem  tlie  Frenchman  carried  witli  him,  the 
General  adds,  *  Those  feelings  are  at  an  end  ;  and  I  dare  say,  tliey 
never  will  be  excited  towards  you  again.  If  Mr  Charmilly  is  your 
friend,  it  w^as,  perhaps,  naiuia,!  for  you  to  employ  him, '  &c.  He 
says,  in  another  part  of  the  letter,  *  I  wish  anxiously,  a.s  the  Kuig^s- 
minister,  to  continue  upon  the  niOit  couiidential  footing  with  you  ; 
and  1  hope,  as  we  have  but  one  interest — the  public  welfare,  though 
we  may  occasionally  see  it  in  diflferent  aspects,  that  this  will  not  dis- 
turb the  harmony  that  should  subsist  between  u&  Fully  impressed 
as  I  am  with  these  sentiments,  I  shall  abstain  from  any  remark  upon 
the  two  letters,  *  &c.  See  Moore,  p.  99.,  and  House  of  Commons 
Papers,  1 1th  April,  p.  7. 
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Moore  is  folemnly  warned  of  the  *  immense  responsthtlt^  with 

u'htch  he  is  charging  htmfclf,  by  adopti»g,  upon  a  supposed  mili- 
tary necf  (Firy,  a  meafure  which  mud  be  followed  \>j  Inunediate,  if 

nor  final  ruin  to  cur  alli^y  and  by  indelthle  disgrace  to  the  country 
with  wliofc  rcfources  he  is  entrufted.  *  He  is  further  told,  that 
his  nicafurts  are  exaOJy  fuch  as  he  would  have  adopted,  *  had  he 
been  fent  for  the  exprefs  purpofv.^  of  doing  t])c  utmoft  pofTiblc  uuf- 
chief  to  the  Spanifh  caufe,  with  the  fingle  exc;  ption  of  not  firing 
a  Hint  ng  Vmfl  their  troops.  *  f  And  Mr  Fi  l  i  c  obferves,  wbctiier 
ferioufly  or  not  we  are  at  tome  \oi6  to  dcrt rniine,  that  *  he  is  utu 
nvillin^^  to  enlarge*  on  a  fubjccl  in  which  he  muil  cither  stifle  hif 
Jeclingsy  or  exprcfs  them  at  the  rilk  of  giving  offence,'*  *  To  this 
Sir  John  Moore,  again  rccolIe<^ing  what  Mr  Frere  feemcd  to  have 
forgf^tt'vi),  that  he  was  correfpondiiig  with  the  rcprefentative  of 
the  Kiii^,  only  returned  for  anfwer,  that  the  letter  was  in  the  flylc 
of  the  two  former; — \\icx  he  had  in  fubftance  anlwered  it  prcvi- 
oufly  ; — arid  that  he  hopt-d  the  labjtcl  w.-.s  now  at  reil.f  Along 
with  Mr  Stuart,  r»  mcii.l)v-r  of  th^s  Supreme  Junta  arrived,  and 
delivered  a  long  ktttr  fiom  that  Boily,  ftrongly  urging  the  ad- 
vance of  tl^e  Tirniy,  and  hi!ed  wiih  very  fant^ulne  accounts  of  the 
ftrcngth  of  the  Sj  ani  inis,  the  w  ,>kneis  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
increafing  enthunaim  of  the  pe  pic.  :|: 

We  have  now  lliited,  with  iJi.it  fulncfs  which  the  importance  of 
the  fubjc^l  demanded,  the  caufes  of  the  advance  of  the  BritiOi 
army  from  Salamanca,    It  is  manifdl  from  this  narrative,  even 

if 


f  House  of  Com.  Papers,  11.  April,  p.  7. 

*  House  of  Com.  Papers,  11.  April,  p.  7- 

f  Moore,  p.  IGO.  This  letter  does  Sir  J.  Moore  so  much  honour, 
that  we  find  no  traces  of  it  whatever  in  the  Parliamentary  papers. 

J  Moore,  p.  134.  This  lettei-,  too,  is  suppressed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr  Frere  and  the  Junta  were  at  this  tiju  ■  on  their  re ire:it  to 
Seville  ;  and,  Ironi  every  iuigc,  lliey  scciu  to  have  cie^piitched  atLcr 
Sir  Moore  ilie  most  fascinating  sketches  of  the  state  of  things, 
which,  whithersoever  they  went,  appear  to  have  been,  not  merely 
goint^  on  well  (as  Dr  Pangloss  says),  but  going  on  in  the  best  of 
possible  w  ays.  As  thckse  romantic  epistles,  however,  did  not  reach 
tire  General  until  the  conclusion  of  his  movement  in  advance,  we^ 
have  not  stopt  to  take  notice  of  them..  They  are  to  be  found  at 
length  in  Mr  Moore's  publication ;  and  we  shall  only,  as  illustrative 
of  Mr  Frere^s  accurate  intelligence,  mention,  that  he  announces  the 
capitulation  of  Madrid,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  General,  in  a  let- 
ter,  dated  December  14th  (Moore,  p.  149.^,  in  which  he  also  as- 
serts, that  the  French  have  only  26,000  m  that  quarter.  Buona- 
parte, in  his  ?Oth  Bulletin,  says,  that  he  reviewed  60,000,  and  150 
pieces  of  artillery,  on  the  18th. 
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if  wc  bad  not  his  own  dlre£b  aiTurance  in  his  lafl  defpatchi}  that 
he  was  forced  into  this  fatal  ftep)  contrary  to  liis  judgment  and  in«» 
clinations,  hj  the  remonftrances  of  the  Spanilh  government  and 
the  Eogliih  envoy,^by  the  unfounded  ftortes  of  popular  fptrit» 
and  exaggerated  accounts  of  their  forces  "which  reached  htm  irom 
diofe  refpe£lable  quarters  in  rapid  fucceilioni^and  by  the  ftill 
more  impoilng  teftimonies  to  the  fame  points^  which  were  tranf- 
mitted.from  the  conftituted  authorities  in  the  capital.  Influenced 
by  thefe  communications.  Sir  J»  Moore  believedi  not  indeed  that 
there  was  any  great  probability  of  faving  Spain,  but  that  there  * 
was  fucb  a  cbance  of  cauGng  a  diverfion,  and  thus  enabling  the 
Spaniards  to  raUy  in  the  fouth,  as,  under  all  the  circumilanccs  o£ 
the  cafe,,  he  would  not  be  juAified  in  throwing  away,  more  efpe« 
cially  when  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Junta  and  the  envoy  were 
duly  confidered.  The  qucftion,  then^  refolves  itfelf  into  this~ 
Was  Sir  J.  Moore  juftified  in  believing  the  flatements  fent  to  him 
fubfequent  to  the  4th  of  December?  and,  if  thefe  were  not  en- 
titled to  his  implicit  belief,  was  he  juftificd  in  believing  enough  of 
them  to  make  it  proper  that  he  (liould  yield  to  the  requtfitions  of 
Mr  Frere  and  the  Junta  ?    In  determining  thefe  points,  we  mult 
recollecl,  that  ftatements,  aknoft  as  flattering,  were  received  be- 
fore tlic  ;;tli  of  December; — that  he  had  iouiui  aJinoil  every  part 
of  the  intormatloii  originally  given  him  from  the  Cabinet,  utterly 
falfe  ; — that  he  had  met  with  nothing  but  difappomtnients  froni 
the  time  he  quitted  Liiboii ; — that  he  was  quite  cunvinced>  to  ufc 
his  own  language,  that  he  had  been  fent  there  for  no  conceivable- 
purpofe.    But  it  is  llili  more  maieiial  to  remember,  that,  after  he 
had  refolved  to  retreat,  for  reafons  altogether  irrefiftible, — and  for 
none  more  convincing  than  the  daily  proofs  he  was  receiving  of 
the  mifinformation  under  which  he  had  been  fent  into  the  countrv, 
he  received  rcpreientations  from  ^vjDrla  through  Mr  Stuart, — from 
the  Junta  through  the  two  generals  whom  they  fent  for  this  pur- 
pofe,— and  from  Mr  Frere,  in  the  elaborate  defpatch  uf  November 
'^oth,^ — all  exprcfsly  intended  to  prevent  him  trom  perfiiling  in  the 
retreat  i  and  yet  he  perfevered  in  that  wife  refolution,  becaufe  he 
had,  in  the  perfon  of  General  Graham,  a  witnefs  wlio  dcllioyed 
the  credit  of  ail  thofe  ilattering  tales,  and  entitled  hmi  to  turn  a  d'-  it 
car,  even  upon  the  authority  of  the  Britifh  Government,  which  Mr 
Frere  freely  quoted  in  fupport  of  hi$  remonflranccs. 

Again,  wc  may  recolleifi,  that,  after  he  had  refolved  to  advance, 
but  while  there  w^ns  yet  time  to  change  his  plan,  he  learnt  the  capi- 
tulation of  Madrid,  and  might  well  have  suspected  the  whole  in* 
teiligence  upon  which  he  was  about  to  proceed.   Warm  as  is  our 

admiration. 

§  Dated  Corunndi  January  l^th.    lio^ue.     Com*  papery 
March*  p.  %  . 
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admiradon  of  Sir  John  Blbore»  and  Motialf  as  we  charidk 
motjy'wt  are  conipelled  to  acknowledge,  that  we  do  not  recognize, 
in  this  one  part  of  his  conduct,  the  bold  and  decided  (one  of  mind 
which  ap|»ears  in  all  his  other  measures  %  and  that  our  veneratbtf 
for  this  great  captain  would  have  led  us  to  expect  the  same  SmqI]^ 
resistance  to  all  interference  with  ]ns  deliberate  resolutions,  oiii 
the  ere  of  their  execution^  which  he  at  first  displayed  in  forming 
diem,  and  in  communicating'  them  to  his  fellow«66ld!ers«  We 
are  well  aware  how  much  we'  ar^  now  demanding:  He  Would 
]ia?e  led  back  in  safety  a  murmurlfig  and  alniostmuttnolisrarmyi  h^ 
would  ha^e  excited  among  the  Spaisiar<fs  loud  complaints  of  being 
deserted  is  a  struggle,  which  the^r  were  uliable,  perhaps  not  very 
willing  to  maintain^  he  would  have  furnish^  tfaem  with  a  pretext 
for  suspending  efforts  which  they  never  meant  to  make ;  and  fo^ 
refusing  to  ddPend  themselves  in  the  only  point  where  England 
could  really  assist  them ;  he  woiild  have  been  persecuted  by  Mr 
Frcre  and  by  the  fanatical  multitude  in  this  country,  for  ruining 
the  patriotic  cause,  extincjuishing  the  *  godlike  enthusiasm,*--* 
*  damping  the  hopes  oi  jiuiope, * — *  daring  to  despair  of  Spain,* 
—and  sacrificing  the  character  of  England  and  the  English  iirmy  j 
—  while  du'  government,  too  happy  to  shift  the  blame  from  them- 
selves, would  infallibly  have  accused  him  of  preventing  the  exe- 
cution of  their  impossible  projects,  by  neglecting  to  follow  th^ 
ktter  of  his  instructions.  Por  saving  the  army  from  the  destruc- 
tion into  whlcli  the  blind  fury  of  the  ministers  and  their  agents 
was  hurryinp;  it; — for  rescuing  the  flower  of  our  troops  from  a 
post,  not  of  danger,  but  of  certain  ruin,  where  valonr  could  only 
ensure  disaster,  and  victory  itself  must  be  followed  by  surrciTiler 
or  flight ; — for  preserving  the  honour  of  his  galhnt  followers,  and 
leading  them  to  fields  where  it  might  again  be  the  strength  and  the 
ornament  of  England ; — this  brjve  man  would  have  been  loaded 
with  every  species  of  obloqviV,  arid  pursued  with  imputations  of 
which  the  correspondence  now  before  us  contains  but  a  foretaste. 
Foira  season,  at  least,  his  life  would  hJive  been  embittered  by  the 
unrestrained  efforts  of  that  mean  and  interested  malignityj  which 
the  glories  of  his  death  have  not  been  able  to  extinguish^'^hor  the 
acclamations  of  his  weeping  country  to  stifle,— >nor  the  emulous 
applause  of  her  enemies  to  shame.  But  this  season  would  have 
passed  away ;  the  nation^  instead  of  being  undeceived  somewhat 
sooner^  at  an  immense  cost,  would  have  opened  its  eyes  some- 
what later  to  the  follies  of  its  rdlers>  abd  saved  his  irreparable 
loss  \  and  we  might  now  have  been  employed  in  weaving  an  hum* 
ble  wreath  for  his  broW|  instead  of  sorrowfully  defending  the  ap-^ 
proach  to  his  tomb. 
When  the  remonstrances  of  the  Supreme  Junta  and  ISx  ¥km 
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had  produced  tJie  desired  effect,  and  all  murmurs  at  Kome  and 
abroad  were  silenced,  the  army  advanced  with  new  alacrity,  a* 
midst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  in  London,  and  of  thd 
faithful  representatives  in  the  cabinet.  The  despatches  to  iSir 
John  Moore  now  chnnged  the  pnarded  Janguage  of  mere  suffer* 
ance,  or  ordinary  official  approbation,  •  for  expressions  *  of  th^ 
highest  satisfaction, '  and  confident  predictions  of  the  *  best  ef- 
fects from  so  seasonable  and  vigorous  a  dsmonstration.  *  \  It  was 
evidently  not  without  ample  grounds  that  the  British  envoy  had 
spoken  in  the  name  of  his  employers;  and  thev  indeed  could  not 
fail  to  applaud  the  commander^s  submission  to  the  minister  and 
the  Junta,  who  had  originally  directed  that  he  should  be  guided 
by  them  *,  and  who  even,  while  he  was  afterwards  endeavouring 
to  escape  from  the  difficulties  in  which  his  compliance  had  in<* 
▼olved  him,  once  more  desired  him  to  follow  *  their  wishes  and 
determination. '  %  The  historj  of  this  *  seasonable  and  vigorous  ^ 
operation  Is  all  that  now  remams  of  our  task  and  it  does  not  re* 
quire  such  minutesess  of  detail  as  was  essential  in  the  discussion 
of  the  plan. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  having  been  joined  by  General 
Hope's  division*  advanced  towards  VaUadoIid,  where  they  would 
have  General  Baird  in  thdr  rear.  But  they  had  not  proceeded 
abore  a  da/s  march  when  an  intercepted  de^atch  was  received^ 
by  which  it  appeared  diat  Buonaparti  was  adrandng  towards  Im^ 
tetif  on  the  supposition  (so  natural  to  .any  military  man)  of  Go* 
netal  Moore  having  retreated  from  SalamancSf  and  that  Soult  waa 
at  Saldanna  with  a  corps  of  about  18,000  men.  The  General  ini* 
etantly  perceived  an  opening,  of  wbich  some  advantage  might  be 
taken.  He  might  possibly  defeat  Soult  before  he  could  be  rein- 
forced ;  he  might  draw  the  French  armies  once  more  towards  the 
north,  and  might  thus  turn  to  good  account  the  mistake  into  which 
the  first  military  genius  of  the  age  had  fallen,  from  not  having 
divined  the  tactics  of  Mr  Frere  and  the  Junta.  Instead  of  march- 
ing upon  Valladolid,  therefore,  he  speedily  effected  his  junction 
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i  lb.  p.  92.  Lord  Cststlereagh^s  despatch,  Jan.  11.  This  most 
incredible  instruction  was  sent  to  General  Moore,  \vhen  it  was  known 
that  he  was  in  full  retreat ;  his  last  despatch  having  been  dated  from 
Astorga,  Dec.  31.  After  all  the  experience  which  our  ministry  had 
then  had  of  Spanish  councils*  tliey  did  not  scruple  to  order  that  the 
British  army  should  follow  the  *  wishes  of  the  Spanish  government^ 
communicated  tlirough  Mr  Frere;'  and  that  the  Gent' ral  should onljT 
Use  his  own  diicretioni  ia  case  ^  no  disuact  coaununication  had  been, 
received** 
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\rith  Sir  D.  Batrd  by  a  movement  to  the  left ;  and  directing  R<w 
mam,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  force,  to  support  him,  he 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  the  Carrion.  The  advanced  posts 
of  the  two  armies  had  met ;  the  usual  superiority  of  British  valouc 
and  strength  had  been  displayed  in  a  brilliant  affair  of  cavalry, 
the  main  oody  of  the  troops  was  under  orders  to  attack,  when 
s!tfhentic  intelligence  was  received  from  a  variety  of  quarters^ 
that  Bu  on  a  pane  had  siuKlculy  suspended  his  operations  in  the 
south,  Jind  ordered  the  ariTiy  at  Tilavera  to  move  forward  to 
Salamanca  *,  that  he  was  himself  marching  from  Mulriil  with  his 
accustomed  rapidity  to  throw  himself  into  the  rear  of  the  British; 
and  dwt  strong  reinforcements  had  arrived  to  Souit,  whose  posi« 
tion  was  so  adrantageous,  as  to  give  him  the  option  of  either  fight-* 
iog  or  drawing  us  on  hf  a  retreat*  wbiie  he  pushed  a  detachment 
upon  oof  flank*  There  was  row  not  a  moment  to  lose  i  a  retreat 
Was  instantly  resolv^  upon,  and  executed  with  that  consummate 
•Uil  and  courage  by  which  alone  the  army  coaid  hare  beea  saved 
#rom  the  numerous  bodies  that  threatened  to  envelop  it.  * 

The  Generars  plan  was,  if  possible,  to  defend  Gallicia,  ae-welt 
as  to  ettiicate  his  army  from  the  hazard  in  which  it  was  neces^ 
earily  placed,  by  the  diversion  it  had  just  succeeded  in  making. 
Hut  this  was  found  to  be  utterly  impracricablei  from  the  superior 
xity  of  iite  enemy,  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  eese  with 
•wUdi  their  positions  might  be  turned*   Nevertheless,  it  is  fo^ 
M.%  redsony  and  because  gnat  losses  inevitably  happened  in  to 
jrapid  a  movement  a»  the  army  was  compelled  to  make,  amongst 
mountains  covered  with  snow^  in  the  depth  of  winter,  ill  supplied 
from  home  y  opposed,  not  assisted,  by  the  people  whom  they 
came  to  succour;  almost  mutinous  from  the  hardships  they 
encountered  j  and  their  mistaken,  though  honourable  indigna- 
tion, at  having  lost  the  opportunity  of  fitjliting.    It  is  upon  this 
ground  th:it  so  anuiy  iiibitiiou:i  attacks  huvc  been  made  upon  the 
memory  oi  their  Commander  \  and  that  mca  liave  been  found 
(not  certainly  soldiers),  who  li.ivc  dared  to  represent  him  as  fly* 
ing  from  the  enemy,  without  stopping  to  count  his  numbers,  or 
try  his  strength.    It  is  fit,  thereiore,  that  Vv  c  should  briefiy  state 
what  force  was  following  him,  and  what  means  he  had  of  making 
a  stand  a^  unst  it.      *    '    •  ' 

'    The  corps  of  Soult,  originally  18,000  str6ng,'had  been  consi- 
,    derably  reinforced,  and  was  of  itself  superior  in  numbers  to  the 
:■  '  British  army,    Janot  had  advanced  on  the  right  flank  to  Palencia. 
^  Buonaparte  i:ad  left  Madrid  with  40,060  men^  and  his  advanced 

fuard  passed  tlirough  Tordesillas  on  the  same  day  that  General 
loore  began  his  retreat  from  Saltagun,  both  marching  upon  Be- 
ne vente^  which  was  distant  from  the.  English  aboul^  i6rty>  and 
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'from  the  Frertch  about  seventy  miles,      The  Prcnch  troops  at 
TalaVf  r.i  had  likewise  boi^nri  to  move  northward,  ami  a  corps  had 
,  been  halted  on  its  route  to  Saragossa.   But  the  di  \  islons  under  Soult 
Jtnd  Buonnp.ute  done,  .unountedjaccordine:  to  cveiy  aiu^henticstatc- 
nieiu,  to  7t),CH)0  men.  f    Sir  J.  Moore  had  about 'i^^OOO  Brltir.h; 
:and  there  were  7,000  SpaniaviLs  under  Roman  a,  wlio  acknowledg- 
ed that  *  his  army  was  in  e fleet  no  army.  *  %    Soult's  corps  pushed 
.on  to  Leon,  which,  nfter  the  usual  promises  of  resistance,  opened 
its  gates  to  him  at  his  first  appearance.    Buonaparte's  cav.iiry,  and 
.part  of  his  artillery,  actually  came  up  ^.virh  the  rear  of  tJie  Bri- 
tish at  Beneveriie,  and  were  repulsed  by  liie  skill  and  gallantry  of 
j>jrd  Paget.    But  the  niain  body  was  following  with  increabiug 
activity;  and  having  failed  in  his  plan  of  re^tchijig  Beneveate  ht^ 
fore  U6,  Buonaparte  was  confident  that  Soult  would  arrive  at  As- 
forga>  an  !  cut  o(F  our  retreat.  .Happily  hp  was  foiled  io  this  at- 
tempt also,  by  the  able  dkpottttons  of  Sir  John  Moorei  whO|  al^ 
though  ht  found  Romana's  army  in  that  town  contxary  to  his  ex- 
press directional  aucceeded  m  drawing  off  hia  whale  forces  from  it, 
before  the  eaemy  could  come  up  with  him*   Itcaonpt  be  denied^ 
thetefore,  tliat  the  General  was  under  the  necessity  of  retreating 
at  least  to  Astorga }  because^  had-  he  attempted  to  stand  before 
he  reached  that  point*  he  must  have  been  sutrounded  by  Buomr* 
partit  or  by  Soult*  according  as  he  chose  the  direct  or  tne  Bene- 
rente  road^  admitting  that  he  ha4  such  a  choice^   Had  he  at* 
tempted  to  resist  Soult  on  the  former  routej  Buonaparti  would 
luHP«  reached  Astorga  before  htm  ;^*4uid  be  made  bead  against 
Bupndparte  on  the  latter  road,  Soulc  would  have  reached  Astorga 
b^orehtm. 

The  next  question  then  i  s,  ought  tie  to  hare  given  battle  at  As* 

torga  ?  He  was  so  closely  followed  that  he  had  no  time  to  prepare 
his  position*  lor  the  enemy^s  advanced  guard  had  well  nigh  overtak- 

P  2  eu 

*  General  Olint«^  has  dearly  provejj  the  necessity  of  inarching 
roufid  by  Beoevente  from  the  floods  oc  the  fesla.  The  direct  road 
tu  ^stor^  was  only  th^e  days  march*  which  would  hard  given  the 
army  a  considernble  start  of  the  enemy.   Observations,  p.  14. 

f  lit  Moore  (from  his  brother's  papers)  ^^Ives  tins  number*  p.  2B4* 
The  General*  in  his  despatch  from  Benetente,  .>;ays*  *  tlicy  cannot  he 
Uis  than  50,000,'  Ifouse  of  Conmttms  Papers,  p.  163.;  bat  he  after* 
wards  found  t^heih  more  numerous*  Dr  Neale  (an  unquestionable 
audiority  op  this  point)  says*  that  Soult  had  20,000  before  he  w!a0 
reinforced*  and  that  there  are*  120*000  on  that  side  of  Spain*  p.  9$^ 
— S264.  And  Mr  Ormsby,  from  the  statements  of  the  prisoners^ 
gives  ^tOOO  as  the  main  bodif^  in  which  was  included  Davoust  at  As« 
torga,  besides  J unot's  corps  of  15*000.    vol.  II.  p.  131. 

See  the  deplorable  account  ef  it  tu  Qoloa^l  $y4»s's  Let^, 
Jibore*  p.  17K  126. 
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cn  him  at  Benevenlc,  and  marched  into  Astorga  the  day  after  he  left 
it.  Moreover,  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  was  eaten  up  by 
Romana's  army,  which  could  not  subsist  itself  there  for  two  days 
longer  \  and  the  enemy's  superiority  in  cavalry  cut  them  off  from 
any  more  distant  supplies.  But,  independent  af  these  important 
difficulties,  his  position  at  Astorga  could  h^^ve  been  turned  with 
the  greatest  ease.  There  is  a  road  from  La  Baneza  to  Vigo  by 
Orense,  which  was  taken  by  General  Crawfurd  with  5000  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  easing  the  retreat,  and  preventing  any  corps 
from  getting  the  start  of  us  at  Vigo,  and  the  intermediate  pcMi« 
tions.  No  one  can  doubt,  then,  that  the  enemy  mi|^l  hste 
marched  a  detachment  by  this  route,  either  to  Vigo,  or  aft  far  at 
Orense,  from  whence  a  road  leads  to  St  jago  and  Goiii|ii%' & 
lor  the  passage  of  any  force.  Nor  was  this  the  only  means  of 
turning  the  position  at  Astorga^  the  gr^t  toad  from  Madrid  10 
'  St  Jagd  nhis  through  Orense  ^nd  Benevente ;  so  that  Buonaparti 
might  liaTe  turned  off  at  the  latter  place  from  his  pitrAiit  of  the 
Genej^,  and  marched  any  proportion  of  fais  army  to'  St  Jago* 
Trom  fienerente  t6  Ooninnaf  by  dds  road,  he  ^triM  only  hare  had 
a  m^rdi  of  twclnty-three  English  miles  ikrdier  ^kn  die  raid 
which  the  British  army  took.  *  Therefore, '  it  is  clear,  that  hfld 
Ihe  latter  stopped  at  Astorga,  and  there  completely  defeated  Soitf^ 
they  wonld  have  found  Buonaparti  safely  atrired  at  Cb^nna,  ai|d 
would  hlTe  had  to  defeat  hito  also  before  Aey  could  eiUbafk* 
But  as  Soiilt  Tery  oertainfy  would  in  this  case  haTe  K'fiised^fatfie^ 
ft  is  i^anifesty  that,  by  halting  at  Astorga,  the  British  army  would 


♦  See  Laborde^s  View  of  Spain,  vol.  II.  p.  ^Tt.  438  447.  448. 
and  450,  and  the  itineraries  there  referred  to.    General  Clinton  as- 
serts, that  *  he  knows  the  possibility  of  corps  of  the  enemy  march- 
ing by  roads  on  their  right  and  left  was  repeatedly  and  strongly 
urged  to  Sir  John  Moore  at  Astorga. ' — Remarks^  p.  22.    Sir  John 
Moore  himself  states  this  as  consistent  with  his  own  knowledge.— » 
Despatch  of  SOth  December,  Honse  of  Commons  Papers,  p.  1G4, 
Mr  Moore  gives  (p.  202.)  an  extract  of  a  report  to  the  General  from 
an  engineer  officer  of  great  merit,  whom  he  had  sent  by  the  Orense  road 
to  reconnoitre ;  it  is  dated  Jan*  \.  Puebla  de  Senahna,   It  complains  of 
Ae  want  of  artillery  there, — a  proof  that  he  conceived  the  1  rencli 
artillery  could  reach  the  town  ;  mentions  a  corps  of  700  Spaniards 
as  passing  dirough  to  join  Romana  ;  and  alla4e»  to  the  neighbour- 
iig  passes  as  capaUb  of  hting  forcad.   Bst  vplbat  are  .all  tbes^  ast* 
tiiontiesr— Labmde^  the  first  topographical' w<ir^  on  Spaiiii — Genesalt 
]  dtQlDn  and  Moore,  and  the  engineers  .m  their  con^e&ce,-^when  pot 
'  'tfito  the  scale  against  the  ancpymous  pamphleteersi  ancl^^tite  ^lii* 
Jhil  reporters  of      jsmiam  aamg  tite  troops,  Db  Qti^y^dM 
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liaiTt  been  inrrounded  and  taken,  ey^n  although  they  could  have 
subsisted  themselves  on  the  supplies  of  the  exhausted  country 
iluring  the  halt,  or  upon  the  carcases  of  their  horses,  according 
to  the  prescription  of  that  dibtinguished  uOicer  Dr  Adara  Neale. 
The  doctrine  of  stopping  to  Tight,  iur  tlie  purpose  of  being  sur- 
rounded and  destroyed,  was  not  taught  in  the  school  where  Gc^ 
neral  Moore  learnt  the  art  of  war  5  nor  would  he,  in  all  probabi*. 
lity,  have  been  extoiled  and  rewarded,  as  others  have  since  been, 
had  he  exemplified  it  at  Astorga.  He  pursued  his  retreat,  and 
deferred  the  moment  of  resisunce^  until  he  #hQuld  reach  a  posir 
fion  not  luble  to  be  turned. 

Buonaparte  now  formed  his  junction  at  Aflor^a  with  the  army 
of  Soult ;  and  finding  that  he  couhi  no  longer  hope  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  his  ikilful  adverfary,  refolved  to  ilop  there,  and  detach 
a  force  after  him  as  fhould  bring  him  to  an  engagement  before 
he  embarked.  General  Moore  could  not  ventuce  to  halt  until  he 
arrived  at  Lugo  ;  and  even  there  his  Ray  was  much  limited.  Be^ 
fide  tbe  roads  already  mentioned,  by  which  Buonaparte  might  now^ 
wtth  increafed  facUityt  detach  part  of  the  troops  whom  he  l^ept 
with  him,  there  was  another  which  led  from  Combarros  to  Pont* 
lerrada,  turning  all  the  poiitiont  between  Adorga  and  Villafrancai 
and  a  continuation  of  the  fame  route  led  towards  Orenfe*  turning 
Villafrsmca,  and  Lugo  itfelf.  Of  this  there  could  be  no  doubt  | 
for  tbrtwo  flank  brigades  of  the  Englifli  army  took  the  route  in 
aueftioo#  The  poflibtlity  of  remaining  long  at  jMg/o  was  (till  fui^ 
mr  limited  by  want  of  provtiion$,~the  utmoft  efibrtsof  the  com* 
rniflatiat  having  prored  inadequate  to  procure  abore  two  days  fub** 
fiftence*  Er^  the  famous  refource  of  Dr  Neale  here  failed  1  for 
fitch  horfes  aa  were  not  indifpenfably  neceflary  had  been  long  ago 
;diando(ied ;  and  the  remainder  were,  from  the  unhappy  ignorance 
of  hit  proiSeflbn,  which  Sir  John  Moore  probably  owed  to  hia 
want  of  a  medical  education,  fuppofed  to  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed in  tranfporting  ftorcs  and  guns  to  cover  the  embarkation, 
than  in  regaling  the  men  at  Lugo, — until  Beflicres,  with  his  hvc  ca- 
valry, (hoi^Id  get  between  them  and  their  (hips,  whdc  Souk  cut 
^hem  off  in  the  midft  of  their  Calmuk  revels.  It  was  thus  that 
the  General,  after  offering  battle  to  the  enemy  in  vain  during  a  halt 
of  two  days,  found  himfeif  compelled  to  fall  b/iLkirom  I^ugo  ah'o. 
The  bulletins  of  the  enemy  benr  honourable  tcltunony  to  the  Ikilful 
dilpofitidns  of  his  whole  march,  and  cfpecially  to  thofc  which  he 
rpade  in  occupying  this  pofition.  Corunna  was  preferred  to  Viao, 
on  account  both  of  the  roads  and  the  dillancc.  No  pollihiiiry  of 
flopping  before  he  reached  the  conll  wr.s  now  allorded  him,  a« 

l^fe  yirer^  roads  from  Lugo  to  Corunnai  both  on  the  right  and 
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left,  a  liide  n:ore  circuitous,  but  quite  pr.nflicnble  ;  *  and  he  reach* 
ed  thnt  port  in  faft  ty,  after  a  retreat  of  unexampled  difficulty  and 
iiange-rs,  coiuluQed  ihroui^Ji  an  exlmufltd  and  unfriendly  country^ 
by  matches  unparalleled  for  rapiuity,  with  an  liarallt-d  .md  rnutir 
nous  anny,  and  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  almoft  liiree  times  iti.  iu* 
perior  in  numbers. 

The  battle  which  he  fouplit  at  the  end  of  tliis  memorable  re- 
treat, and  which  clofed  the  iuiieriiigs  of  his  follows  i  s,  and  bis  own 
career  of  glory,  will  live  for  ever  in  the  recollection  ut  his  gr.ii€«. 
ful  country,    liut  it  is  not  this  lad  (cene  of  his  triumph  alone  that 
V'ill  claim  the  hiding  regards  of  En^^hnd.    She  will  proudly  re- 
noemberi  t^nt  hi^  judgment  and  /till  were  only  furpailed  by  his 
-  unconquci'iible  valour    fiie  will  fondly  dwell  upon  tliat  matchlefs 
felf-denial  which  fubjedled  all  his  intereits  to  her  we^l,  as  it  dc*- 
vot(  d  a.ll  his  facuiiies  to  her  fervice  \  ihe  wiii  hold  him  up  to  her 
t^ok  famous  w^irriors  in  after  timeSj  when  the  envious  clamours 
of  the  hour  are  huflied^  snd  the  minions  of  prefect  fiower  are  for* 
gotten,  aa  a  bright  example  of  that  entire  forbearance,-^that  ut, 
tet  exlinOion  of  every  feiiilh  feeling, — that  high  and  manif  facri« 
ficc  even  of  the  hi^hcit  and  manlieft  of  pailioDS, — that  fevere  morf 
^flcation  of  ambition  itfclf,  which  (he  has  a  paramount  right  to' 
require  from  him  Co  .whom  i)ie  yields  the  (guidance  of  her  armii?$} 
and^  while  {he  records  that  the  hero  of  Corunna  fought  no  vain 
liattles>~cotirted  no  vulgar  applaufe  tn  rafh  and  fcnfelcfs  marches^ 
r^loft  no  tropbie$i  no  capttyes^^abandoned  no  hofpitals  to  the 
fnemy,  and  yielded  no  poft  of  danger  to  feeble  allies^— (he  wilV 
pronounce  the  name  of  Moore^  to  blight  thofe  uqhallowed  laurels 
<(rhich  are  won  by  the  waded  blood  of  her  children^  and  the  tar- 
^iiheif  honour  of  her  arms* 

Melani:holy  as  is  xht  pi6l!ure  which  we  have  jttd  been  viewing, 
•f  all  the  Tarteties  of  impi^licy  crowded  into  the  fhort  fpace  of 
three  months,  it  is  nevcrthclefs  rich  iu  ufeful.lrtTons,  if  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  Hill  difpofcd  to  learn,  and  to  five  the  llute, 
befcre  iheir  rj!,io  have  confammkiicd  .:s  dciiructian.    We  do  not 

tiowailuuu  to       iiuoim<;Uua  iclpc6liij>^  Spain,  wiuwh  the  iullorjf 

r        p    f  of 


*  The  xo^d  iicm  i-.u;;u  Lj  Coi  unna,  by  St  Jago,  is  about  3^  Eng* 
libh  Hillcs  further  thaa  ihe  direct  road;  dial  it  is  peilv^edy  pass* 
able,  Is  certain  from  its  having  been  taken  by  part  of  Sir  Dai^d 
^atrd's  army  iii  the  advance.  The  road  by  Mondoncdo  is  not  w 
^ood  i  but^  that  it  is  practicable  as  fur  as  Moudonedo,  we  are  enti* 
^tled  to  afHrm^—at  lestst  if  ure  nia7  venture  to  credit  that  officer  up* 
4^n  such  a  question*  where  he  is  opposed  by  such  authorities  as  tlM 
t\vo  Doctors  and^  die  anonymous  p  inipbleteer.-— Sc«  Despiadi) 
November,  House  of  Cf  mmcns  Pnpa p.  I45» 
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of  the  campa^n  afFords,  or  the  conclufions  to  which  eveij'pa|e 
of  it  drives  0£|  touching  the  policy  that  remains  to  be  purlucd  m  ' 
that  unfortunate  country.    We  do  not  even  (lop  to  enumerate  the 
new  and  convincing;  illuftrations  which  it  afibrds  of  tfaofe do^rines 
fo  often  maintained  by  us  upon  the  general  condtt£l  of  the  war* 
But  we  dcfire  any  man  of  common  underftanding,  however  warp- 
ed it  may  be  by  party  prejudicesi  to  contemplate  the  grofs  ihifmc^ 
nagement  of  the  affairs  of  tlus  nation  which  the  foregoing  narra« 
five  difplays.   We  entreat  him  to  confider,  that,  untaught  by  the 
events  of  the  Portuguefe  campatgnt^fuUy  aware  that  the  whole  . 
force  of  Spain  had  never  ventured  to  difturb  the  remains  of  the 
French  armv  behind  the  Ebro,  knowing  that  this  army  was  recov- 
ing  immenie  reinforcements^  while  the  Spaniards  were  languifli* 
ing  under  a  feeble,  penrerfe,  ;^nd  Unpopular  govemmenr,  oar  tu- 
krs  fent  a  Britifii  army  Into  the  heart  of  the  Peninfuby  withotit 
any  one  earthlv  ohjtGt,  except  to  march  fo  many  leagues  towards 
certain  deftru^ton,  and  to  furntlh  a  few  empty  lK>a(ls  about  mini« 
(lerial  adivity  and  vigour.    We  requeft  him  to  refle6t,  that  this 
cafe  Is  nude  out  againfl  them  by  the  documents  which  they  have 
themfelves  laid  before  Pjrihmcnt  ;  and  that,  in  no  one  inlLince, 
have  they  or  their  advocates  aitccnpted  to  juilify  their  condudl— 
confining  their  defence  entirely  to  a  cnticifm  of  the  meafurcs  nur- 
fucd  by  oUicers  of  their  own  ciiufuig,  and  an  afTertion,  (iiow 
groundlefs  we  have  already  fliown),  that  fomewhat  of  the  lofs  wa* 
owing  to  thofe  meafures.    We  implore  him  to  bcAr  in  mind,  that 
u-hlle  a  fmall  but  gallant  force  was  thus  miferabiy  facrificed,  in  an 
ent  rpri/e  of  which  no  one  has  ever  yet  divined  the  objr^l,  thclc 
ma  Iters  in  the  art  of  mifj^overnment  had  at  their  difpofal  an  army 
above  three  times  more  numerous,  which,  if  marciiwd  in  due  fea- 
fon,  and  to  proper  points,  m'ght  have  refciicd  Spain,  and  which, 
at  whatever  time,  and  in  whatcvcT  place  it  might  have  tilcen  the 
field,  would  at  leaft  have  been  lecurc  from  difcomfiture  and  flight. 
With  thefe  lamentable  and  admitted  truths  before  his  eyes, 
challenge  arty  man  to  tell  us  that  he  can  fancy  a  pofTibiliiy  of  fuch 
blunders  being  preveiited  for  the  future^  except  by  the  exemplar 
vy  puntfliment  of  thofe  who  have  in  fa^  pleaded  guilty  to  the- 
charge. 

The  Parliament  of  England,  however,  judged  otherwife.  Th^ 
fttbje£l:  was  brought  before  them  by  the  Earl  Grey,  with  an  abih- 
tf  which  they  alonq^can  fjully  appreciate  who  havegpne  through  all 
tts  complicated  details,  and  with  a  degree  of  temper  which,  while 
it  fuited  wdl  with  the  dignity  of  the  occaGon^  was  admlr::b1y  caU 
caUted  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Senate  in  that  day  of  plebeian  vio^ 
lence.  But  the  <  mute  eloquence  of  numbers '  prevailed  i  and  it 
vas  d«iddcd|  tbsit  wbl^t^yer  migbt  have  been  t^cir  palt  conduA* 
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and  whatever  the  a£^ual  ftatc  of  the  empire,  the  projciElors  of  thd 
]ate  campaign  dcferved  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  (hould 
ilill  be  cntrufted  with  the  management  of  it3  affairs.  A  new  yi- 
gcnir  was  thus  communicated  to  their  operations ;  and  the  refult 
^as,  in  as  far  as  was  poffible,  furpaifed  their  former  achievements. 
^  if  to  coovmce  evsa  the  Parliameiic»  which  acquitted  them  ii^ 
Ipite  of  thdr  confefEoo^-fyM  if  to  mock  that  illuflnous  body  for 
fnenr  implicit  conBdenoe»<— as  if  to  let  theiii  feci  the  veal  force  of 
die  vote  wliich  kad  been  paiedf  and  to  demoaftraie  how  ^edily 
a  parliamentaif  procee^ag  can  emj  ruin  into  every  branch  of 
pttbKc,  affairs  \ — another  corpt^  as  infufficiem  as  Sir  John  Moore'i 

cope  w^th  the  ^French  force»  was  fent  into  the  heart  9f  Spaioi 
^ifhcn  that  coontiy  was  ofenun  with  Tidorious  arnMet^'  "Whcii 
die  diftractioiis  Md  wcihicn  of  ifi  eovenunent  had  tnercaacdir^ 
^vhtn  the  most  fiinatical  of  cm  pro|&ta  foiebede4  the  estiactio^ 
pf  popuhur  enthusiaiaif  aad  the  nathre  dreeps  had  ^rea  new  piooCi 
^  their  utter  inability  to  atand  before  the.  b^gtone  of  Fianeif 
This  gallant  body  of  men»  after  .being  weakened^  «a  bdore,  hf 
dttachaienta  aad  aUrmiihea  in  Portugal,-^afief  fieiii^  delavedi  ^ 
before,  for  want  of  moaey  and  supplies,  cntened  SpauHf  athefofe^ 
immediately  after  t|iree  armies  of  Spaniards  had  been  totally  defeU^ 
ed  by  the  enemy,  and  moved  towards  the  centre  of  the  Peninsaiai 
exactly  as  before,  without  one  earthly  object  in  vi^w,  but  to  take  t 
Jook  at  the  country,  and  get  near  the  French. 

The  parallel  indeed  ends  here  ;  for  it  was  only  in  the  planning 
thaf  the  campaign  of  the  North  was  copied.  TheBritish  General  was 
attacked  in  front  by  a  superior  force.  A  rare  mistake  of  the  French 
general,  and  the  extreme  gallantry  of  English  soldiers  saved  him 
from  destruction,  and  even  enabled  him  to  repujse  the  enemy ;  but 
a  large  army,  the  very  same  rhat  he  had  somewhat  whimsically 
boasred  of  having  destroyed  a  few  weeks  before,  came  down  upoi^ 
his  rear ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Portugal  with  the 
utmost  rapidity.  Too  happy  to  efcape  with  any  troops  at  all,  he  left 
his  sick  a  id  wounded  to  the  vanijuished  French.  Scarcely  hoping  to 
carry  off  the  yictorious  English,  he  left  the  ^  invinciUo  Spaniards* 
io  get  one  more  beadng  ^  and       in  this  plight  driven  out  of  the 
country  which  he  came  to  save^  by  one  army  which  he  had  confi- 
pletely  beaten,  and  another  which  he  had  entirely  destroyed  t 
pur  rulers,  rc  fleeting  on  the  vote  <fA  last  ^^ion»  iinmediately  cot»* 
ierred  the  highest  honours  ttppa  this  gnint  ci^mander;  and,  bf 
g  refinernent  of  mockery,  elei^ted  him  to  a  distingiiished  phce 
among  those  *pee{8  who  had  passed  it.   His  brother,  ^bofft  iM 
^me  tinie,  haiiilg  been  sent  to  newmodel  the  Sbanieh  govern^ 
jhent,  and  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Fitoch  in  diat  quaf- 
ier^  tigxaSiztA  his  arti?albT  theochibilimi  of  a  tpleiidid  trhmififc 
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av«f  tlnt^peeple.  He  stept  oo  shore  upfui  a  flag^  represcotSiig  a 
captjvred  Stmdanl^tjrpical}  it  is  to  be  presumed}  of  hi^;  near  fela- 
ttonsbip  to  a  pmon  who  was  then  driving  the  enemy  before  him 
im  all  directionsi  and  embdematicatf  no  dottbt»  of  his  own  fixed 
iresolution  of  putting  a  speedy  end  to  Buonaparte.  * 

.  The  folly  of  ouc  government  now  only  admitted  of  one  increase. 
After  the  sanction  which  a  confiding  parliament  had  given  to  theif 
lomer  nicatuies»  It  wit  fit  that  they  should  repeat  their  operas 
tiont  aft  all  events  in  Spun.  But  it  was  de«iraUe,  also,  that  thajf 
abonldr  present  the  same  design  upon  an  enlarged  scale  elsewhere^ 
htA  fot  the  purpose  of  showing  that  their  forte  was  not  confine 
«d  to  Sptnish  campaigns,  and  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  ait^ 
where  merit  was  entirely  their  own,  and  could  not  be  di» 
vided  with  their  allies*  It  was  further  proper,  that  after  the 
approbation  expressed  by  Parliament,  of  the  system  of  fritter- 
iflg  down  our  immense  resources,  and  attempting  many  un* 
attainable  things  at  once,  the  whole  power  oi  England  Oiould  be 
drawn  forth  and  employed  at  once  in  three  diftin£k  and  fimultaif 
neous  failures.  To  demondrate,  therefore,  that,  if  the'  new  Spa- 
nifh  cainpalgn  was  undertaken  with  inadequate  forces,  it  was  not 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  fufficient  army, — they  fent,  at  the  fame  mo* 
ment,  an  expeditiofj  of  a  few  thouland  men  againft  the  body  of 
the  French  power  in  Italy  and  dcfpnlchcd  another  armament  to 
invade  France  in  the  Netherlands  j — thus  contriving,  with  that  fu- 
perior  tilent  which  is  ever  aiming  at  combined  operations,  that 
^omprehenfion  of  mind  whicli  makes  ail  its  movements  mutually  de- 
pendent, and  form$  of  the  whole  line  of  its  operations  one  vaft 
and  folid  plan contriving,  in  a  word,  with  that  lait  reach  oi  ge* 
ystts,  which  they  had  caught  front  their  enemy,  to  make  Sir  J.  Stu- 
fstfa  faitoa  fupport  Sir  A.  Wellefley's,  and  to  combine  both  thoAt 
psoveroents  with  the  failure  of  fjord  Chathanii  to  cover  and  gific 
0ttc€t  to  the  whole. 

The  diverfion  at  Proclda  and  Ifchia  is  now  finiihed  ;  but  tro^ 
^ies  &m  remain  from  the  other  partf  of  the  plan*  We  re- 
taut  an  unhealthy  marih  in  Edremadura,  and  keep  a  peftilential 
jibiid  in  Holland,  becaufe  the  whole  of  the  Weft  Indies  do  no^ 
jfamifli  a  fujEcient  number  of  ufelefs  fpot$»  where  our  army  may 
lie  divii(ed»  iuMi  our  h^pitals  filled.  There  wanted  hut  one  eir* 

cumftanot 

^  f  .This  trauuaction,  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  British  nation  waa 
HP  sham^ully  outrdfi;ed»  by  persons  sent  to  represent  and  sup« 
nort  it,  and  in  which  ^e  were  held  up  to  the  laughter  of  the  whol0 
world»  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  and  never  disputed  by  the  partiei 
or  thtfir  friends*  We  have  also  received  it  upon  authority  which  en» 
kbies  US|  holRreyiR'  pfhiful  i(  inay  be^  ^  pkd^  pifrsflTea  so  ill 
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ifum (lance  to' make  the  hiftory  of  thefe  events  complete ;  and  that 
too  has  been  sdded  by  the  combined  force  of  genius  and  fortune* 
The  balance  of  force  between  Auftrii  and  France  waSt  for  the  firft 
Hme^flce  t8oo«  almoft  equal}  and  half  thedtfpoicablerefonrctsof 
England  wookff  if  feafonably  and  jttdicioufly  dtrcQed,  not»  indeedj 
in  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples,  or  againft  the  iron  wall  of  the  Ne« 
therlands^  but  in  the  Gulph  of  Trieftei  have  fufficed  to  turn  it  In 
lavour  of  our  ancient  ally,  and  of  European  independence* 

The  Parliament  of  England  is  about  to  assemble  once  more) 
and  the  authors  of  our  calamities  cannot  prevent  thdr  conduct 
fVom  being  at  least  brouglit  before  that  illustrious  tribunal*  Hi-*.' 
therto  they  have  not  maile  any  defence  (  nor  have  they  even  hint- 
ed that  they  had  any  to  make.  They  have  admitted  ail  their  faiU 
urcs  to  be  comj>Iete  and  fatal  thcv  h:^ve  confessed,  that  the  op- 
portunitirs  which  they  havo  lost  will  in  Al  likelihood  never  return^ 
After  a  few  wretclied  attempts  to  divide  the  blame  ^mon^  tliem- 
scivcs,  ia  sliares  different  from  those  in  which  the  couiury  i^^  c! im- 
posed to  apportion  it,  they  Irave  Ixcd  compelled  to  allow  thnt  a- 
mong  themse  lves  it  must  all  be  divided,  and  upon  them  alone  muot 
the  responsibiiit  V  rrst.  They  have  not  dared  to  deny,  that  the 
prospects  of  the  Continent  are  become  more  dismal  than  ever^- 
that  its  coiifuicnce  in  England  is  gone  ;  that  the  map  of  Europe, 
from  Moscow  to  Paris,  and  from  Lapland  to  Calabria,  ofr'ers  to 
fhe  eye  only  a  collection  of  states,  aggrandized  by  her  hostility, 
or  ruined  by  the  perilous  bounty  of  lier  alliance.  Abroad  and  at 
home — which  way  soever  the  eye  can  turn,  out  Kulers  have-ampljp 
admitted^  that  our  affairs  are  only  not  desperate^  and  have  them* 
.  Selves  come  forward  to  declare,  that  the  empire  is  reduced  to  .a 
state  of  diiikulty,  frpm  which  there  can  be  at  least  no  precedent 
ef  its  ever  having  escaped  in  ^mer  times. — And  after  -  all  these 
cenfossions,  their  only  excuse,  the  only  attempt  they  make  to  re-^ 
Itain  the  conHdenge  of  the  people,  is  to  tell  us,  *  that  the  Kmg 
has  rft^€djrjl\f  yegrs.  *  I'hey  have -ruined  our  allies;  they  have 
fatted  in  exrery  plan ;  they  have  brought  us  through  skughter  and 
.  dcsj^race,  loaded  wifh  ignominy,  and  weighed  down  with  almost 
mcolerable  burthensr^to  the  very  brink  of  destruction ^  but  the 
£ing  is  very  old,  *  and  <  he  has  reigned  above  half  a  century.  * 

h  now  remains  to  be  seen»  whether  that  'Parliament,  which 
stands  in  no  need  of  refoimation^which  is  a  fair  representa- 
tive oC  the  people  of  England*— which  speaks  the  sentiments 
cf  the  country — will  be  satisfied  with  this  set  off;  and  once 
mere  acquit  the  ministers  of  all  blame  for  their  recent  mis- 
rv.anneement.  Holciincr,  in  common  with  the  parliainent  itself, 
ilic  tiociriiiC  of  Ua  puriry  and  ot  its  suificiency  to  save  tlie 
i-^^^tate,  yc  ca:iiiot  anticipate  sijch  a  decision.    But  if,  unhr.ppily^ 
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we  should  find  eurielvM  mistiiketi ;  tf^  agahi»  erery  measore  and 
every  mimster  be  covered  over  with  its  approbation,  then  we  will 
venture  t6  predict^  not  that  the  government  b  acquitted,  but  that 
the  Farlia'ment  stands  condemned;  and  we  shall  most  unwillingly 
be  compelled  to  appear  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  who  must 
acknowledge  that  they  are  convinced  and  converted. — For  it 
neediess  to  disguise  the  matter.  A  refusal  to  pimiah  tlie  autl.oni 
of  our  misfortunes  can  only  mean  one  of  two  things — either  thac 
there  has  been  no  blame  incurred — or  that  it  is  inexpetlient  to  de- 
jciare  it,  because  such  a  resolution  would  drive  the  guilty  persons 
from  the  government.  In  the  one  case,  the  Parliament  will  show 
that  it  is  not  the  representative  of  the  country;  in  the  other,  we  shall 
have  a  cohchisive  proof  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown  are  irrc- 
rpovable.  The  responsibility  of  our  rulers,  that  fairest  Feature  in 
the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  will  be  no  lon^rr  even  a  name, 
'Wherewithal  to  rOiincl  parlinmentary  ptTiod';-,  in;,]  die  people  will 
thenceforward  repognize,  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  not* 
the  guardian  of  their  interests,  and  the  champion  ot  thoir  rigl^tSt 
but  a  well  contrived  instrument  of  taxation. 

Tlie  confcquences  of  fuch  a  decifion,  therefore,  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  incalculable  mifchief }  it  will  complete  the  alienation  of 
the  country  from  the  government,  and  iliame  away  the  boldeflt 
defenders  of  the  prefent  fyflem.    In  the  mean  time,  the  prefTure 
<|f  the  war,  and  of  the  public  burthens,  will  rapidly  increafe.  Tho. 
fcetie  of  hodilities  will  approach' to  our  own  fhores  ^  and  the^ 
taxes,'  which,  like  the  war,  have  as  y^t  only  been  felt  at  a  dtf- 
tvAce,  will  at  length  come  home  to  every  nian.  *   This  truth  wilt 
'then  bteuk  upon  the  minds  of  all,  even  of  the  mod  conEding  and 
inconfideraM^, — the  truth  with  which  we.opened  the  prefent  dificuf*. 
Con^hat  there  is  an  Intimate  and  necefiary  connexion  between 
akt  felreign  policy  of  the  ftate,  and' the  happiness  of  each  iiidi*' 
vidnal  within  its  boundaries ;  that  every  man  who  pays  taxes-<— 
every  n)an  who  values  the  fecurity  of  his  propertV|  or  his  own  fu- 
ture fafety  from  foreign  dominipn,  is  immediately  afrc£led  by  the* 
intfmanagement  of  the  war ;  that  not  a  plan  falls  to  this  ground,  not 
a  bad  appointnient  of  commander  or  ambafladpr  is  made  at  Courts 
not  an  opportunity  of  beating  the  enemy  in  councils,  or  in  arms, 
13  lull,  without  oar  being,  a  little  fooner,  or  a  little  later,  indivi- 
dually 

 •— -•—  ~  -  •■      \  \  \        »■     ■  -  y  - 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  blame  the  additional  rigour  with  which  the 
taxes,  especially  that  on  property,  are  now  levied  ;  because  it  is  un- 
doubtedly fair  that  def;4uiters  should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
contribute  ;  and  we  only  fear,  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  the  collectors 
will  still  be  eluded  by  the  mercantile  classes.  But  we  simply  state 
(Jj^  fact,  that  the  coui^trjf  scarcely  knows  the  ^fcjjht  of  tl^osc  taxes. 
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dliaHf  fenfible  of  it*  What  wiH  then  lieiiiain  for  Ai  people  to  Aqr 
#e  need  (circely  point  out.  If  they  ralatf  their  perfcmil  happinefi 
and  national  indepcndeactf  thef  will  mtch  over  then'  rulers  vidt* 
itdonbled  jea]oafy»  and  itever  reft  fatiafied  until  their  efforts  flull^ 
have  reftored  the  indifputaUe  comiexii»i  between  mifrule  and  re/ 
tnbuiKm. 
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APPEN- 


APPENDIX 


£Wtf  have  hitherto  adheredi  with  exemplary  (Iridnefs,  to  our  rulCf 
of  never  troubling  our  readers  with  thp  controverfics  vie  are 
fometimes  obliged  to  maintain  with  correrponden(9*  For  the 
apparent  deviation  from  this  rule,  which  niay  be  inicrrcci  fron^ 
the  publication  of  the  following  letter,  we  truil  that  tiie  liate* 
ment  contained  in  its  two  firlt  paragraphs  will  be  received  as  9 
fttfficient  apology.3 


1      I         I  I 

TO  OLIHTUUS  GRbCO&Yy  £S(^.|  Af  M.j  &C» 

If  your  I^etter  to  the  £ditor  of  the  Edinburgh  RevieW|  inferted 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  AiTgull  laft,  had  related  merely  to 
matters  of  opinion^  neither  the  editor,  nor  the  author  of  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  that  letter  refers,  would  have  thoui»ht  it  necefTjry 

to  eiuer  into  any  argument  on  the  fubj.'Ci.    A:i  opinion  on  {nc 
merit  or  dt-nient  o:  anv  work,  when  it  is  once  1  *id  btfoie  the 
Public,  muft  (land  or  fall  by  itfclf.    Thouuh  the  judginent  which 
wc  pail^^d  on  the  confuted  and  illiberal  eflaiioii  wiiloh  you  have 
been  pleafed  to  call  *  An  Account  of  the  Steam  Kn^int,  *  mr};hi  ap^ 
pear  to  you  to  be  iil-iuuiuled,  wc  HiouK!  not,  on  that  ac  un  ,  have 
felt  ourfclves  called  on  to  defend  it,  but  wouid  wiHin^ly  iiuvc  Lft 
the  Public  to  decide.    The  motives  by  which  you  prohfs  to  h;ive 
been  at^uated,  when  you  inferted  the  above  accouiu,  viz   thot  you 
might  provoke  discussion,  and  that  you  miglit  do  a  service  to  aa 
unfortunate  irs^m,  are  no  doubt  very  laudable  in  t!ienisclves,  but 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  happilv  directed.    To  iase-rt,  with- 
out warning,  in  a  didactic  w^?rk,  what  is  absurd  or  erroneous,  for 
the  sake  of  having  it  contradicted,  does  not  seem  the  best  w  y  of 
promoting  useful  argumentation  ;  and  the  wretchedness  of  an  aur 
thor  must  be  great  indeed,  if  it  is  not  aggravated  by  the  pubiica- 
ation  of  siidi  a  work  as  you  have  allowed  your  frien^  to  bring 
forward* 

The  publtCi  however,  has  sulHcient  data  forjudging  between 
us  in  this  matter.  In  that  about  which  we  are  now  principally 
concemedy  your  charges  against  the  good  faith  and  veracity  of 
the  author  of  th^  Review  of  the  Steam  Engine^  the  public  has 
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not  complete  information  \  and  we  shaU  therefore  lay  before  such 
of  uur  ro  tcii  r.s  ;x9^  uke  any  interest  in  tlie  niatteri  a  full  and  de- 
tailed  statement  of  thf  eviiience  on  whicb  our  assertions  were 

fouT.ded. 

The  note  to  which  you  refer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  this. 
«  In  looking  over  the  arttcl  s  ir\  Mr  Gregory's  two  volutiics«  we 

*  havf*  not  observed  that  there  is  any  very  $crupuious  correctness 

*  in  referring  to  his  aourcvs  of  information.    For  example,  the 

*  abstract  of  Coulomb's  cxperimenrs,  and  tlie  section  on  horizon* 

*  tal  wind-mi IlS|  ari  taken,  with  little  variation,  and  no  actnow- 

*  ledge  mcnt,  from  Dr  Brewster's  edition  of  Ferguson':?  Mecha- 

*  nics.   Tli?  same  is  true  of  the  article  on  the  teeth  of  wheels, 

*  and  p:^rt  of  the  desoription  of  the  thrashing  machine,'  ^c. 
EJiibur^l>  Review,  January  1807,  p. 

Oi>  th!<%  you  remarks— Here,  5ir>  in  a  short  note  often  lines, 

*  arc  four  positive  assertions,  each  of  which  is  positively  false. 

*  I.:  coTifr  uUc*ion  to  them  I  aiBrm,  first,  that  my  account  of  Cow- 

*  1' >;.b'>  oxDcrimcnts  was  printed  before  Dr  BnAvster's  edition  of 

*  rcr>.ub(;r-'s  S  Icct  Lpctuvos  was  published,  a'^i  that  no  twode- 

*  scrlptions  of  the  sar.u  experiments  van  possibly  be  more  unhkc; 

*  Dr  BtL'wster's  beinp  a  concise  summary,  conipM  sotl  in  five  paps 

*  of  a  large  print,  while  mine  is  a  detailed  account,  occupying 

*  nineteen  pages,  printed  with  a  small  tvpe.    In  opposition  to 

*  the  reviewer's  further  cliargcs,  of  my  having  taken  from  Dr 

*  Brewster  with  no  acknowledgment,  I  have  to  state  as  below. 

*  The  piece  in  my  liist  edition,  extracted  from  Brewster,  on 

*  \\or\v.o\\X:\\  Windmills,  begins  thus  —  IVli  Brewster  makes 
*'  also  the  fohowing  remarks,  on  the  comparative  power  of  Ho- 
**  'i/cnnl  I'.Tid  Vertical  WiiKlmills;"  and  ends  with  an  express 

*  retcrc::cc  t^  Brewster's  FergiKon,  Vol.  11.    The  extract  from 

*  B*.-  vvster,  in  the  article  **  Teoth  of  Wheels,*'  was  preceded  by 

*  these  words — "  Availing  ourselves,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
**  judicious  remarks  jnst  published  by  Mr  Brewster,  and  termir- 

rted,  as  in  the  former  instance,  by  a  reference  to  Brewster's 
Ferguson,  Vol.  IL*'— No  part  of  the  description  of  the  thralh- 

*  inc  machine  is  taken  from  Dr  Brewster  j  but  there  is  a  small 
'  table,  which  both  that  gentleman  and  myself  have  derived  from 

*  the  same  source,— a  source  to  which  we  have  both  referred.  * 
Again,  you  suy,  addressing  yourself  to  the  editor — *  I  think  you 
^  must  feel  indignant,  that  the  character  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 

*  view  should  be  degra<|cd  by  its  beuig  made  the  vehicle  of  wil- 

*  ful  falsehood  ;  for  such  I  fe^r  you  will  find  it. ' 
.  The  intemperate  language  of  this  attack  we  have  no  desire  to  re- 
tort ;  lior  do  we  claim  any  merit  from  this  forbearance ;  as  nothing 
enables  one  to  support  an  injury  with  so  much  equanimity,  as  this 
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cansctotitiiesft  of  hating  the  offender  at  his  mercy.  Ton  ha¥« 
nothing,  therefore,  to  fear  from  abusive  language:  our  defence 
shall  be  confined  to  a  simple  and  plain  statement  of  facts,  from 
which  we  think  it  will  appear,  that  the  assertions  in  ottr  note 
(one  of  which  you  have  misunderstood),' though  not  perfectly 
accurate,  are  nevertheless  substantially  true ;  and  are  but  a  small 
part  of  the  evidence  that  might  have  bieen  brought  ip  proof  of  the 
general  position*^*  that  you  have  not  been  scrupulously  correct 
*  in'jeferring  to  the  sources  of  your  information.  * 

When,  in  the  note  above  referred  to,  we  mentioned  Coulomb's 
experiments,  we  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  his  experiments  on 
Friction,  as  you  no  doubt  supposed,  when  you  stated  that  your 
account  of  his  experiments  was  printed  before  Dr  Brewster's  edi^ 
tion  of  Ferguson's  Lectures  was  published,  and  that  it  occupies 
nineteen  pages.  This  can  apply  only  to  the  experiments  on  fric- 
tion ;  and  our  note  was  no  doubt  faulfy  in  not  sratin^^  more  ex- 
actly to  what  part  of  Coulomb's  experiments  it  referred.  We 
shall  afterwards  inquire  iuu)  the  r.curre  Woin  wliich  your  account 
of  those  on  friction  is  derived.  At  pres^MU,  we  have  only  to  nun- 
tion,  that  his  experiments  and  observations,  which  we  meant  to 
speak  of,  are  those  on  Windmills,  of  which  the  account  that  you 
f»ive  /.9  exactly  capicd  from  Dr  Brewster.  This,  we  presume,  is 
what  cannot  be  denied.  In  your  hrst  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  500,  you 
begin  the  description  of  Verier's  windmill,  which  extends  t(  lour 
pages,  and  is  word  for  word  the  same  that  is  found  in  Frrgu- 
son's  Lectures,  vof.  ii.  p.  252,  and  the  ei^ht  succeeding  pages  At 
-p.  503  ot  your  book,  an  article  is  introiiucon,  on  the  method  of 
turning:  the  sails  of  windmills  to  the  wind  •,  which  is  your  own,  for 
any  thing  we  know  :  but  you  go  on  to  give  an  account  of  seme  ex- 
periments and  observations  on  windmills  by  Coulomb,  which  con- 
tinues to  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  p^^ge,  and  which,  like  the 
preceding,  is  taken  verbatim  from  Dr  Brewster  (Ferg.  Lect.  vol. 
ii*  p.  25b,  Sec.)  I  of  whom,  however,  you  make  no  mention  what- 
soever. Thus  much,  therefore,  for  what  relates  to  Coulomb's 
Experiments ;  from  which  it  appears  that  our  charge  is  true  in  its 
full  extent,  and  that  we  might  b^ve  added  to  it  another  of  equal 
magnitude^  viz.  the  description  of  V^erier's  windmill. 

We  come  next  to  the  article  of  Horizontal  Windmilb.— You 
-begin  to  treat  of  this  fubje£^  at  p.  505  of  the  volume  juft  refer- 
.red  to,  and  yon  proceed  to  about  the  middle  of  p.  5081  co[  yir.g 
.literally  from  Dr  Brew(ler»  (p.  281,  8cc«)  All  this- while  you 
make  no  mention  of  his  name,  nor  give  the  flighted  indication 
-that  the  proportions  you  are  laying  down  were  derived  irom 
•any  other  fource  than  your  own  knowledjte.  Yoa  Me/r  begin  a 
-paragraph  with  fayingi  *  Dr  Brewiler » makes  alfo  the  follovi* 


ifift  rentarkit  ^  *  and  wlinf  follows  is  a  Hteral  copy  from  that 

thor,  though  not  pointoci  our  by  tnvmed  commis,  italics,  or  ;;ny 
mher  indicationt  of  a  fimtlar  import.  While  employed  in  rliii 
humble  task  of  copying,  you  have  paid  fo  little  attt^n'ion  totbe 
fenfe,  that  sn  error,  whic^  h;id  found  its  \ray  itito  Dr  Brewster's 
book,  the  word  kormmtal  instead  of  variicai  (a  tr^ip  perhaps 
laid  by  the  Doctor  for  catching  the  unwary  plagiary)  is  copied 
into  yonr  unacknowledged  extract  with  the  same  fidelity  as  the 
rest. — (p.  507,  at  the  bottom,  in  Gregory ;  p.  284  of  Fergu- 
son.) After  having  named  Dr  Brewster  as  above,  ycu  go  orii 
for  a  page  and  a  half  or  thereabouts,  and  end  with  a  genml 
ference  to  Brewster's  Ferguson,  yol.  II.  The  passage  contained 
between  these  references,  is  what  you  speak  of  in  your  letter  tQ 
the  editor  oiF  the  Edinburgh  ReTiew,  as  a  triumphant  refuta- 
tion of  the  assertions  in  our  note ;  and  you  say,  *  The  piece  in 

*  my  first  edition  exfracted  from  Brewster  on  Horixontsl  Wind* 

*  mills,  begins  rUus^  Mr  Brewsler  makes  the  following  remarh ; 
'  and  *»nds  with  an  express  reference  to  Brewsicr^s  Ferguson, 
'  tH>l  IL  *  N-^w,  Sir,  we  nnist  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  you 
have  surely  forgot  all  the  part  to  which  ^'e  have  just  adverted; 
and  that  the  name  of  Dr  Brewster  is  introduced,  ?wt  at  the 
begijtning  of  what  is  copied  from  him,  but  near  the  end  of  it. 
Give  us  leave  also  to  observe,  that  general  references  like  the  a- 
hovo  are  not  sucli  as  the  rase  demanded.  You  have  copied  ver- 
balim  and  literaiim  ;  1  tlieiefore  it  wjs  not  a  slight  note  of  refer- 
ence that  should  have  been  piven.  Inverted  commas,  italics,  or 
some  other  ur equivocal  «^';jn,  should  have  infortncd  the  read- 
er that  they  were  not  your  words,  but  those  of  another  au- 
thor, that  were  set  before  him.  To  copy  a  passage  exactly 
from  an  author,  and  to  give  only  a  general  reference  to  his 
work,  or  to  a  volume  of  his  work,  is  in  truth  to  practise  a 
deception.  It  is  equivalent  to  sayings — This  is  no  quotationi  but 
an  abstract  of  the  meaning  of  an  author  given  in  my  own  wordsi 
in  consequence  of  nry  having  studied  his  writings,  and  made  my- 
self master  of  his  opinions.  Quoting  in  this  fashion,  v  hen  you 
at  the  same  time  appropriate  the  whoie,  is  nearly  as  culpable  as 
to  have  made  no  reference  at  all. 

The  article  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels,  begins  at  p»  423,  and  ex- 
tends to  p.  432  of  your  second  volunie.  The  name  of  Dr  Brew- 
ster ss  mentioned  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  it ;  and 
at  the  end,  you  refer  to  four  authors,  Woifius,  Belidor,  CamuSf 
and  Brewster ;  and  to  the  first  more  particuhrJy  than  any  of  the 
f  est.  Now,  who  would  not  suppose,  on  reading  these  referen- 
ces, that  you  had  etudied  what  all  these  four  authors  had  writ" 
iten  on  the  teeth  of  wheels,  and  had  drawn  up  your  article  from 
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a  dtligfot  companion  of  their  different  treatises  ?  No  one  cer# 
tainlv  would  suspect  that  the  nine  preceding  pages  were  taken^ 

ward  for  'mrd^from  Dr  Brewster  akme  and  were,  in  reality,  six* 
teen  of  his  pages  (p.  2()5»  Sec*)  transcribed  without  variation.  The 
mention  made  of  Dr  Brewster  in  the  body  of  the  arttcle»  leads 
to  no  suspicion  of  this  kind  i  and  the  reference  at  the  end  to 
three  other  authors,  as  well  as  to  the  Doctor*  induces  the  he* 
lief»  that  if  you  had  availed  yourself  of  any  of  their  lahours,  you 
had  done  so  equally,  or  at  least  in  proportion  to  their  respec** 
tive  values.  Thus  we  see,  that  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  com* 
ptler,  a  note  of  reference  may,  as  he  inclines^  either  discover  or 
conceal  the  sources  of  his  information* 

Here,  also,  one  may  remark  a  curious  circumstance,  not  un* 
like  one  already  taken  notice  of.  In  consequence  of  an  error  of 
the  enj2:raver,  Dr  Brewster  was  obliged  to  introduce  a  note,  at 
the  bottom  of  p.  2^0,  to  prevent  an  ambiguity,  arising  from 
some  letters  in  the  figure  being  placed  too  far  from  the  inter- 
sections which  they  were  intended  to  denote.  Huil  you  bestow* 
ed  muc'i  attention  on  the  passage  which  you  was  about  to  trans- 
plant into  your  book,  you  wouhi  have  perceived  this  mistake,  and 
would  have  thought  it  the  simplest  way  to  correct  the  figure, 
and  to  leave  out  the  note.  You  have,  however,  with  such  laud- 
able fidehty,  avoided  every  deviation  from  the  original,  that  you 
havp  retained  the  error  in  the  figure,  and  have  also  had  recourse 
to  Dr  Brewster's  note  of  explanation. 

As  to  the  thrasliing  m<»chine,  we  readllv  ^acknowledge  that  there 
is  an  inaccur  icy  i:i  our  rcmnrlc.  It  is  !i<ir  the  (iescription  of  the 
machine  itself  that  is  taken  from  Dr  Jirewster,  hut  some  remarks 
which  follow  that  description,  consistinir  ot  a  paragraph  in  p.  461, 
nnd  another  in  the  following  page,  wl  ich  concludes  the  article. 
These,  together  with  the  table  to  which  they  refer,  are  taken  from 
Ferguson,  vol.  11.  p.  35  L  Speaking  of  this  table  in  your  letter, 
you  say  that  both  Dr  Brewster  and  you  have,  taken  it  from  Mr 
Fenwick.  Dr  Brewster^  it  is  true,  has  done  so  ;  and  tells  us  that 
he  did.  He  has,  however,  made  n  selection  from  Fen  wick's  table; 
and  has  taken,  not  the  whole,  but  the  parts  that  he  judged  most 
valuable*    You  have  taken  precisely  the  same  parts. 

Yon  affirm  positively,  in  your  letter  in  the  Monthly  Magazinet 
that  no  part  ot  your  (Iescription  of  the  thrashing  machine  is  takeii 
from  Dr  Brewster*  This  is  indeed  true ;  but  he  will  find  himself 
In  an  error,  who,  on  that  account,  supposes  that  it  is  not  taken  from 
any  other  author ;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Encyclopssdia  Bri« 
tannica,  vnth  very  little  variation,  the  figures  being  also  precisely 
the  same,  and  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  The  machine  descrtb- 
fd,  is  one  which  has  )ong  since  given  place  to  more  improved 
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ioventionSf  and  is  now  entirely  i^id  aside.  Your  description  06 
another  machine  of  still  earlier  date,  viz.  1758|  ia  derived  from 
the  same  source  $  and  both  without  any  acknowledgments  See 
Ej  cyclopadia  BntatmicOf  Art.  Thraskhig  Madtine. 

The  above  are  the  instances  of  your  makmg  free  with  the  workt 
of  others,  which  were  alluded  to  in  our  Note  $  and,  after  cor- 
recting what  degree  of  inaccuracy  there  was  In  onr  statemeati 
we  belieYe  that  wc  have  only  added  to  the  evidence  of  our  gencnl 
proportion*   We  might  add  several  other  instances*  Uu  tU 
aobject  of  water-mills,  at  p.  485,  486,  a  paragraph  of  tweatyi^ 
ilve  lines  is  taken,  word  for  word,  from  Dr  Brewster's  FergtfMni 
vol.  II.  p*  196,  197.   So,  also,  under  the  same  article,  at  p.4bai 
in  your  second  volume,  a  paragraph  .of  sixteen  lines,  relating  to 
the  discovery  of  the  maximum  of  the  effect  of  water-wheels,  bf 
De  Pareieux,  is  taken  from  Ferguson,  p«  1 98.    And  againi  3t 
p.  492,  from  Ferguson,  p.  i84,  on  the  subject  of  concave  float* 
boards.   These  are  given  entirely  without  reference  $  and  iitdecd 
the  whole  article  of  Water-Mills  is  drawn  up  in  a  way  that  gives  00 
small  insiglit  into  the  secrets  of  compilatior..    You  profess  to  foU 
low  Dr  Robison  in  the  Eiicyclopaedia  Britannica ;  and  you  on 
copying:  iltcraliy  irom  that  work,  nr.d  from  F«-r i;u^  cn'.s  Mechanics, 
nearly  luitrnaiciy,  but  without. 'ver  rticnticijing  ihc  iiUter,  and  with- 
uut  quoting  the  K'.c  y^  icpLirciui,  in  the  manner  you  siiGulJ  ^ave 
tlono,  when  you  ccpied  wholr  pages  witiiour  alteration.  Tnis 
continues  for  nearly  eight  pages,  with  now  and  then  a  paragr^p^i 
of  your  own. 

The  references  which  have  been  made  nbov<>  are  to  your  first 
edition;  in  the  second^  several  of  the  pa&Mgcs  here  btateti  tolx; 
taken  irom  Ferguson's  Mechanics,  are  net  to  be  found.  This 
makes  it  rcccssiiry  for  us  to  consider,  a  Htrlc  mure  accurately}  ift 
what  the  (iirrlTc:y'o  cf  the.  two  editions  really  consists. 

When  tlie  fust  edition  of  your  Mechanics  reached  Edinburgbj 
the  liberal  use  which  you  had  made  of  the  valuable  and  judicious 
Notes  with  which  Dr  Brewster  had  illustrated  the  text  of  Fer- 
guson) could  not  but  give  ofT^ence  to  the  proprietors  of  that  work, 
'iliey  conceived  what  you  had  done  to  he  a  manifest  invasion  of 
their  rightSi  and  an  inj^try  which  the  law  might  be  called  on  to 
redress.    In  consequence  of  this,  an  interdict  or  injunction  wasa[>* 
plied  for,  or  threatened  to  be  applied  for ;  and  alrornies  were  em- 
pk>yed  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  on  both  sides.    Certain  con- 
cessions were  made  on  your  part  i  and  the  matter,  if  w-e  mistake 
not^  terminated  by  your  agreeing  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
ceptaonable  passages  should  be  cancelled  or  recoa^oscd^  {ot^  to 
speak  more  properly,  reampiled)^  in  a  new  edition.    This  hap* 
peiied  in  summer  1806^  in  the  beginning^  which  year  ypur 
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book  had  been  publUned*  The  second  edition  applied  In  1807  ; 
and  this  uncommnoly  rapid  sale  of  a  book  of  science  might  have 
indnced  a  belief  that  a  trick  had  been  played  ofF,  which,  we  fear^ 
16  not  quite  unprecedented,  the  second  edition  being  no  other 
than  the  first,  with  a  new  title-page,  and  some  other  slight  alter- 
ations. (X  this,  however,  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume  did  not  allow  any  idea  to  be  entertained. 
*  In  the  new  impression  of  this  work,  which  the  fonwur  cf  the 

*  puldic  has  thus  so  soon  rendered  necessar^^  the  author  has  not 
<  been  able  to  discharge  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have 

*  so  liberally  encouraged  his  performance,  otherwise  than  by  cor<* 

*  reeting  some  errors,  and  making  a  few  slight  alterations *and  ad- 

*  ditions  in  both  volumes,  with  some  corresponding  improve- 

*  ments  in  two  or  three  of  the  plates.  * 

From  iPiis  we  must  certainly  infer,  t!v<u  the  whole  of  the  first 
edi.iuu  was  already  suit!  ofl  ;  it     on  this  iiccount  that  you  return 
thanks,  tliough  we  must  say  iluit  ihc  favour  you  announce  to 
those  who  had  not  purchased  your  buuk,  is  not  a  very  logical  de- 
monstration of  your  grtuitude  to  those  who  hn<i.    Whatever  v/as 
the  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  second  ediiioa  dilFers  from  the  first 
almost  in  nothing,  but  in  leaving  out  the  articles  taken  from  Dr 
Brewster,  and  in  substituting  some  new  matter  in  their  place^ 
occupT^ing  ej;actly  the  same  space  which  ihey  had  occupied.    This  . 
is  done  with  so  much  exactness,  that,  atur  each  alteration,  the 
same  precise  order  goes  on  in  the  pages,  the  lines,  and  even  the 
words  of  the  two  editions.    Were  it  not  for  the  assernon  involv- 
ed in  your  advertisement,  this  would  confirm  one  in  the  notion, 
that  there  was  in  fact  no  new  impression,  but  merely  the  cancelling 
and  reprinting  of  a  few  leaves.    Those  who  are  so  uncliaritable  as 
to  hold  that  opinion,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  find  out  other  facts  in  sup- 
port of  it.    At  page  .S99,  vol.  Ist  of  your  first  edition,  the  third 
book  ends  with  the  subject  of  Capillary*  Attraction,  without  hav- 
ing reached  the  middle  of  the  page.    The  remainder  of  that  page, 
therefore,  is  a  blank,  as  is  also  the  whole  of  the  next,  v.  hich, 
being  the  left  hand  page,  the  printer  did  not  think  suitable  for 
begttining  a  new  book*    Now,  it  is  exactly  into  these  two  pages,- 
so  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  that  La  Place's  theory  of  Capillary 
Attraction,  which  you  had  announced'  in  the  advertisement,  id 
coticlensed*   llie  quantity  of  this  alteration  is  so  accurately  ad* 
justed,  that  not  tlie  lea&t  encroachment  is  m^e,  either  in  the 
pages  that  go  before,  or  on  those  th&t  come  after;  and  the^be- 
j^inning  falls  SO  happily,  as  to  allow  the  Imt  line  of  page  598  to 
remain  in  the  second  edition  the  same  as  in  the  first,  thmigh  vmk* 
i)tiT  a  jHivt  of  a  seuteiw&in  the  former  qmte  different  from  what  it 
(^ota  in  the  UiUer.    The-  circumstances  in  winch  ;hc  above  men^- 
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tioncd  line  is  found,  were  such  immediately  to  suggest  the  idea, 
tlut  the  leaf  wliich  follows  it  must  b.'  one  that  was  repnined  af- 
ter the  original  ha<l  been  cancelled.  The  binding  oi  a  book  ma| 
sometimes  give  material  information  concerning  its  internal  struc- 
ture ;  and  on  appealing  to  it,  we  found  that  the  leaf  (p.  199. 200.) 
in  what  is  called  the  second  edition,  is  not  in  continuity  with  any 
other  leaf  of  the  book,  though  firmly  attached  to  them  by  glue. 
It  is  therefore  a  leaf  reprinted  ifter  the  cancel  of  the  former. 

A  fact  equally  in  farour  ol  the  hypothesis,  that  there  was  no 
new  impressioni  is,  that  the  errata  in  your  two  editions  are  pre- 
cisefy  the  same,  and  that  eve  i  the  same  table  of  them  is  found  at 
the  end.  The  table,  indeed,  might  have  been  kept  through  ne^ 
gligence,  though  the  errata  were  In  fact  corrected.  ThiSi  how« 
every  is  not  the  case ;  for  if  you  take  any  erratum  from  the  tabkf 
yoa  will  find,  on  looking  np  the  place,  that  it  is  carefully  pre$eTf* 
ed  in  the  new  edition.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  quite  vs^ 
accountable,  if  the  editions  are  really  different.  The  first  thing 
that  the  printer  does, .  when  any  work  is  to  undergo  a  new  im- 
pression, is  to  correct  the  errata  that  have  been  .discovered,  in 
the  copy  to  be  printed  from  $  and  tliis  is  so  plain  a  dictate  d 
common  sense,  that  we  cannot,  in  any  instance,  suppose  it  to 
have  been  neglected. 

Still,  however,  before  your  readers  have  a  ri^ht  to  form  a  de- 
cided opinion,  it  belioves  them  lo  weigli  the  evidence  on  opposite 
sides,  and  to  consider  on  which  it  preponderates.  Against  the 
hypothesis,  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  the  author  himself, 
a  man  of  character  and  education,  and  holding  a  respectable  rai  k 
in  society  :  in  favour  of  it,  we  have  the  curious  combination  of 
circumstances  just  stated,  which,  if  taken  by  itself,  would  amount 
to  a  probabiiiry  falling  short  of  certainty  by  a  quantity  incalculably 
small.  Every  man  must  determine  for  himself  \v]i.;t  opinion  he 
is  to  form,  and  will  naturally  adopt  the  supposition  he  thinks  least 
wonderful.  We  have  stated  the  evidence  fairly  as  it  appears  to 
us:  the  task  of  drawing  the  conclusion,  we  leave  to  tliose  whp 
may  be  supposed  more  impartial  judges. 

It  remains  for  us,  Sir,  to  mention  some  examples,  the  sapie 
precisely  in  both  editions  of  your  work,  where  propositions  and 
demonstrations  are  borrowed,  without  acknowledgment,  from  au- 
thors that  have  not  yet  been  mentioned.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  is  a  proposition  given  at  page  409,  &:c,  of  your 
first  volume^  constituting  two  articles,  and  containing  a  very 
|)eautiful  theory  of  the  whirlpool  formed  by  water  flowing  through 
a  horizontal  aperture,  and  impelled  at  the  same  time  by  some  ex* 
iternal  force.  No  reference  ts  here  made  to  any  book  whatso- 
ever ^  and  the  reader^  of  coarsej  is  left  to  ascribe  to  yourself  the 
^  -  wholf 
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whole  merit  of  this  elegant  uivestigation.  The  truth  however  Is, 
that  it  is  taken,  word  for  word,  from  Venturi,  as  translarc  i  in 
Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  III.  4to.  p.  IS.  The  investigation  of 
the  proposition  is  so  elegant,  and  tlie  result  to  which  it  leads  so 
simple,  that  there  w^s  great  demerit  in  concealing  the  name  of 
the  author,  :it.d  great  weakness  in  supposing  that  it  could  be 
concealed.  None  but  a  mathematician  of  the  first  order  could 
reasonably  hope  to  pass  for  the  author. 

Another  Instance  in  which  you  have  appropriated  the  works  of 
a  learned  foreigner,  relates  to  the  same  subject,  (the  Issuing  of 
water  from  a  hole  in  the  bottom  or  side  of  a  vessel),  and  extends 
from  about  the  middle  of  page  412.  to  page  419.  of  your  lirst 
volume,  which  is  translated  wi.th  very  litiie  variation  from  the 
A)xlu lecture  ITifdrnuJiquf  of  Prony,  voL  I.  p.  358.  to  p.  3G5, 
You  have  nor,  howevc-r,  mentioned  the  name  of  Prony,  but  have 
referred  to  Bossut,  and  the  select  Exercises  at  the  end  of  Dr 
Hutton*s  Conies.  The  student  who  turns  to  these  last,  will  find 
the  subject  of  effluent  water  treated  of  in  a  manner  different  from 
yours^  and  less  elegant ;  but  if  he  look  at  Prony,  he  will  find 
the  same  investigation  which  he  admired  in  your  book^  the  very 
same  figurei  and  nearly  the  same  denominations* 

In  your  second  Tolume,  you  have  given  an  account  of  Cou« 
lomb's  Experiments  on  Friction)  and  the  Stiffness  of  Cords; 
and  you  will  please  to  rememberj  that  you  were  very  much 
offended  with  us  for  supposing  (which  indeed  we  did  not  do) 
that  you  had  borrowed  this  from  Dr  Brewster.  We  have* 
however^  a  charge  to  bring  against  you  as  heavy  as  that  would 
have  beeo>  and  one,  of  whicn  we  should  perhaps  at  this  mo- 
ment have  been  ignorant,  if  your  heat  and  intemperance  had  not 
forced  us  to  make  a  stricter  examination*  The  greater  part 
of  the  account  just  mentioned  Is  so  far  from  being  drawn  up 
by  yourself,  from  the  study  of  Coulomb's  Memoir,  that  it  is 
literally  translated  from  the  abrldirement  of  that  memoir  given 
by  Prony,  in  the  lirst  volume  cf  lilu  Architecture  Hydraulique. 
From  ^  'J 3.  page  32.  of  your  second  vohLnie,  to  the  end  of 
pnge  4^,  the  whole,  with  the  exccptioa  of  a  sentence  here  and 
there,  is  translated  from  the  woik  ju,»t  meiuioiied,  page  504  to 
page  513  J  of  which,  however,  you  have  made  no  mention. 
You  may  allege,  perhaps,  in  your  defence,  that  there  is  no  great 
Wm  in  all  this,  because  both  Prony  and  yourself  vcrc  pro- 
fessedly giving  an  account  of  the  experiments  and  reasonings  of 
another  person  ;  and  indeed  we  will  most  re  rl.ly  acknowledge, 
fhat  your  readers  have  no  reason  to  compLiHi  that  you  have  given 
^Hem  Prony's  Digest  of  these  important  experiments,  instead  of 

your  own.   You  certainly  could  do  nothing  so  good  as  to  give 
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diat  which  is  actually  contained  in  yoar  book,  pfovided  you  hA 
acknowledged  from  whence  you  had  taken  it,  and  had  not  left 
your  I'eader  to  give  you  the  credit  of  a  work  which  yon  had  not 
peiforroed. 

But  enough  on  a  aubject,  in  itself  dtsagreeaUet  and  on  wiiidi 
nothing  but  the  necessity  of  ri^elling  your  violent  and  abusiie  il* 
tack  could  hare  induced  us  to  enter.  Knowing,  as  you  did, 
how  vulnerable  you  were,  not  only  at  the  points  to  which  out  in- 
quiry has  happened  to  be  directed,  but,  in  all  human  probability, at 
many  more,  we  cannot  cummciul  t!ie  prudence  th.it  ventured  to 
provoke  the  present  investigation  y  but  must  certainly  adaiire  the 
boldness  that,  in  such  circumstances,  could  request  of  the  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  « that  his  love  of  truth  and  justice  Vvoulil 

*  induce  him  to  state,  in  No.  xxvii.,  that  the  note  of  which  you 

*  complained  was  erroneous  throughout. '  With  this  request  we 
have  now  so  far  complied,  that  we  have  corrected  the  errors  of 
that  note,  to  the  best  of  our  abihty :  we  have  pur  the  publicin 
possession  ot  the  facts  on  which  the  judgment  given  in  it  was 
founded;  and  wiilmgly  take  leave  of  a  subject  which  no  consi* 
deration  shall  induce  us  tQ  resume. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

S'lf,  your  very  obedient  Servants, 

The  Edinburgh  RsYiEWEiti 

Edinburgh,  \st  November ,  1809. 


i^o*  XXX.  will  he  ptibUshed  v  Jajuun  y  1810, 


J).  WILLISON,  PRINTER,  EDINBURGH, 
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Art.  I.  An  Inquiry  into  the  practical  Merits  of  the  System  for 
the  Government  of  Indian  under  the  Superiniejidance  of  tht 
Board  of  CoiitrouL  By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  8vo.  Ldiu- 
burgh^  CousUble  &  Co.    pp.  1609. 

Tt  must  be  admitted}  we  conceive,  upon  aJl  hands,  tliat  the  state 
*    of  our  Indian  empire  has  uniformljr  disappointed  the  hopes 
tnd  expectations  of  the  country.    TTie  golden  prospects  of  nati^ 
onal  revenue  to  be  derived  from  our  vast  territorial  possessions  ia 
the  East,  have  hitherto  flitted  before  us  like  tlie  scenes  of  an  en- 
chanted landscape  ;  and,  when  they  appeared  just  on  the  point  o£ 
being  realized,  have  suddenly  receded  to  a  greater  distance  than 
ever.    As  the  periodical  renovation  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company  drew  rear,  matters  have  usually  assumed  a  very  alluring 
aspect ;  but,  as  the  day  advanced,  clouds  have  collected,  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  suddenly  been  enveloped  in  gloom  and  obscurity. 
To  what  cause,  we  may  ask,  is  ^this  melancholy  result  to  be  a« 
scribed  ?   Has  the  public  formed  expectations  in  themselves  un^-' 
reasonable,  and  which,  in  the  nature  of  thingSj  couki  not  be  gii« 
tified  ?   Does  the  dtsappointment  originate  in  unforeseen  and  un^ 
contTOttlable  circnmstancesi  by  which  the  best  exertions  of  humaa 
prudence,  vigour  and  sagacitj,  have  been  unaToidably  frustrated  I 
Sliould  it  be  imputed  to  the  pernicious  ambition,  the  incapacity* 
Or  die  incorrigible  suptnenesei  of  those  selected  by  the  pcoprietors 
£a8t  India  stock  for  die  management  of  their  concerns  ?  Orj 
^^sdfy  is  it  to  be  ascribed  to  the  tame  enoit  or  deficiencies  ia 
^Em»«e  to  whom  his  Majesty  has  entrusted  the  contronl  of  Indian 
"^^olicy  ?  To  one  or  outer  of  these  causes^  we  conceive  tkit  tho 
pivUic  disappointment  must  necessarilv  be  ascribed.  For  we  can- 
not admit  a  fifth  svpposition^--^at  uie  goreniors  appointed  to 
condoct  die  afiairs  ox  £D<£a,  equally  negligent  ct  the  orders  of  tho 
<Du^torSy  and  of  the  injunction?  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  have 
VOL.XY.  NP.SO.  S.  presumed 
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presumed  to  act  in  open  defiance  of  both.  The  immediate  recal 
of  the  delinquent  would  und6ubtedly  have  been  considered  at  all 
times  as  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  national  interesti  and  to  tlie 
^dication  of  the  wisdom  and  integrity  which  had  been  bafled 
and  discredited  by  his  misconduct.  No  such  symptom  of  inim- 
sterial  displeasure^  however^  has  hitherto  occurred  \  and  the  sop- 
position*  therefore*  must  be  considered  as  inadmissible ;  psrdcu- 
larly  when  we  find  that  each  returning  viceroy  has  iuTariaUy  fe> 
ceired  the  same  flattering  tribute  of  applause  which  had  been  pre* 
viously  lavished  on  his  predecessor. 

As  the  renewal  of  tlie  Company's  charter  must  soon  undergo 
n  pr.rliamentary  discussion,  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  pub- 
lic should  be  in  possecbicii  of  some  clear  and  accurate  views  of 
the  most  momentous  subject  which  ever  engaged  the  attention  of 
any  legislature.  It  is  from  this  motive,  we  presume,  that  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  has  been  induced  to  publish  the  result  of  hit  re- 
searches an  Indian  all  airs.  His  stricture*^.,  however,  embrace  but 
a  limited  view  of  a  subject  aliviObt  boundless  ;  and,  while  we  en- 
deavour to  give  our  readers  a  view  of  their  result,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  state,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant considerations  involved  in  the  decision.  To  develop  them 
fully,  would  require,  in  nddltion  to  that  local  knowledge  to  which 
we  presume  to  lay  some  claim,  a  far  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  posture  of  the  Companf's  political  and  financial  concerns 
at  the  present  moment,  than  we  possess  the  means  of  obtaining. 

Lord  Lauderdale  has  been  long  known  to  the  public,  both  as  a 
zealous  statesman^  and  as  a  writer  of  very  considerable  ability; 
nor  can  we  recollect  any  individual  of  his  rank  who  has  evinced  a 
more  commendable  industry,  both  to  acquire  the  knowle^ 
which  is  suitable  to  his  condition^  and  to  disseminate  it,  when  ac* 
quired,  among  those  in  whom  ignorance  would  be  most  pernici- 
ous.  With  aU  hijs  industry,  however,  and  all  his  talentSf  his  ad« 
versaries  have  sometimes  imputed  to  Lord  Lauderdale  a  degree  of 
rashness  and  violence,  which  would  make  him  aa  unsafe  guide  ia 
questions  of  great  political  importance ;  and  even  his  friends  have 
acknowledged,  that  his  zeal  has  sometimes  been  at  least  a  matdi 
for  his  discretion,  and  that  the  views  which  his  sagacity  has  o- 
pened,  have  sometimes  taken  a  little  colouring  from  his  prejudi* 
ces  or  his  passions.   It  was  with  the  caution  suggested  by  tbese 
general  impressions  that  we  took  up  the  work  before  us ;  and 
found,  to  our  surprise  as  well  as  our  e atisfaction,  that  it  con- 
tained a  disquisition  as  rcmarkcible  for  tcn}per.iiice  of  manner,  as 
for  clearncuS  oi  st.ULri.Li.t  and  fairness  of  reasoning.    The  fruit 
evidently  of  a  great  deal  of  research,  it  makes  no  parade,  either 
of  tlie  labour  wliich  it  must  have  cost,  or  of  the  discoveries  by 
which  it  has  been  repaid  j  but  exhibits  the  results  witii  exemplary 
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conciseness  and  simplicitv,  and  deduces  the  conclusions,  if  not 
with  perfect  accuracy  and  justice,  at  least  with  plainness  and  can- 
dour. The  subject  of  our  Indian  government  certainly  was  not 
that  of  all  others  on  which  we  should  I):wc  thcu^^ht  Lord  Lauder- 
dale most  likely  to  judge  wttliout  prejudice,  or  to  write  without 
passion  •,  yet  we  believe,  with  lew  exceptions,  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  would  have  little  difiiculty  in  subscribing 
to  his  statements^  or  in  admitting  the  justice  of  much  of  the  ceo- 
sure  he  infers. 

The  immediate  object  of  this  disquishlon  is  to  inquirey'how 
far  the  Board  of  Controul,  erected  in  1784  for  checking  and 
guladng  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  has  answered  the  purposes  of  its  institution. 
With  this  view  he  examines»  by  a  reference  to  historical  facts* 
ibe  proofs  of  its  efRcacy ;  ist.  In  preventing  schemes  of  conquest 
and  extension  of  dominion ;  ^dly.  In  increasing  the  export  of  our 
manufectureSy  and  the  import  of  raw  materials ;  Sdly^  In  effecting 
Ae  objects  to  which  the  Company's  profits  were  by  law  appro- 
priated* 

We  entirelv  concur  with  the  noble  author  in  lus  admiration  of 
the  liberal  and  enlarged  principles  which  dictated  the  resolutions  of 
die  House  of  Commons  in  1782.  We  thitik,  too»  that  the  orders 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  contained  a  prohibitory  condem*^ 
nation  of  all  schemes  of  conquest  and  enlargement  of  dominion) 
were  founded  no  less  in  wisdom  than  policy ;  and  we  are  decid- 
edly of  opinion,  that  every  transgression  of  those  orders,  ninthout 
evident  iLecessity^  has  tended  to  weaken  their  influence,  and  to  di- 
minish their  resources  ;  and  that  every  interference  as  a  party  in 
the  domestic  or  national  quarrels  of  the  country  powers,  was 
wisely  forbidden  by  the  Company.  Above  all,  we  repeat,  with  feel- 
ings of  enthusiastic  approbation,  the  following  most  excellent  reso- 
lution— *  That  the  maintenance  of  an  inviolable  character  for  mo- 
.*  deration,  good  faith,  and  scrupulous  regard  to  treaty,  ought  to 

*  have  been  the  simple  grounds  on  which  the  British  governments 

*  should  have  endeavoured  to  establish  an  ii^flr.enco  superior  to 

*  other  Europeans,  over  the  mind-^  of  the  n  ;tive  j^owers  in  In- 

*  dia ;  and  that  the  danger  ;ind  discredit  arising  from  the  forfei- 

*  lure  of  this  preeminence,  could  not  be  compensated  by  the 

*  temporary  success  of  any  plan  of  violence  or  injustice. '  The 
recital  introduced  into  the  act  17^4,  and  repeated  in  the  act 

'  l79Sj  professes  similar  principles.    *  Forasmuch  as,  to  pursue 
'*  schemes  oi  conquest  and  extension  of  dominion  in  India,  are 

*  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour^  and  policy  of  this 

*  nation, '  &c. 

Bntj  noble  and  enlightened  as  these  principles  are,  it  is  but  just 
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to  observe)  tKat  they  had  uniformly  actuated  the  policy  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  The  territorial  possessbn  of  Bengal^  Bahar 
and  Orissa,  had  long  limited  the  extent  of  their  ambition  ;  and 
ihey  impatiently  waited  til!  a  season  of  tranquillity  might  permit 
their  servants  abroad  to  oiiform  to  their  orders,  in  devising  tlie 
regulaiions  best  adapted  lo  promote  the  internal  prosperity  of  the 
fair  and  fertile  regions  submitted  by  rrovidence  to  their  controul. 
But  whilst  such  were  the  principles,  and  such  the  instructions  of 
the  Company  to  their  servants,  it  must  be  confessed  that  far  o- 
tlier  views  influenced  the  councils  of  Calcutta  and  Bon^bay.  The 
annals  of  Mr  Hastings's  administration  exhibit  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted scries  of  unjustifiable  and  ruinous  wars.  If,  indeed,  we 
except  the  war  with  Mysor,  (a  state  which  has  uniformly  been 
the  air^ressor),  all  the  military  operations  of  that  period  consti- 
tuted a  direct  infringcmt  nf  of  the  orders  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Bengal  government  to  respect.  The  systematic  aggressions 
of  the  English  alarmed  the  native  rulers  of  adjacent  states.  But 
the  extreme  financial  embarrassment  occasioned  by  a  plan  of  such 
extensive  military  combinations,  rendered  the  efforts  of  that  go- 
vernmeflt  only  fatal  to  itself.  The  diminution  of  its  Teputation 
kept  pace  with  that  of  its  pecuniary  resources. 

At  such  a  crisis  it  became  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  inter- 
fere.  The  orders  of  the  Directors  had  been  found  insuflicient  to 
check  the  irregular  ambition  of  their  own  servants ;  these  orders 
Were  now  to  be  combined  with  those  of  his  Majesty's  ministers. 
It  might  fairly  be  presumed,  that^  in  some  cases,  they  would  cor- 
respond more  than  before  with  the  general  policy  of  the  states 
and  that^  in  all^  they  would  acquire  such  an  additional  authority 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  disobedience. 

Lord  Lauderdale  thinks  himself  warranted,  by  the  resolutions  pf 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1782,  by  the  enactments  of  l784>y  and 
much  more  by  the  speeches, delivered  in  Parliament  on  both  these 
,occa8ioos»  to  assume,  that  to  check  schemes  of  cooiquest  and  ex- 
tension of  dominion  was  the  primary  object  of  the  institution  of 
the  Board  of  Controul.  It  follows,  upon  this  view  of  the  case,  that 
to  prove  its  total  ineflicacy  for  the  purposes  of  its  institution,  the 
noble  author  has  only  to  ciiumer.ite  the  lang  list  of  states  aiid  king- 
doms added  to  tlie  British  doniiiiions  since  17  84,  by  which  they  have 
in  face  been  at  least  doubled  in  extent  and  population.  1  st,  Mysor, 
nearly  reduced  to  its  original  limits,  has  yielded  to  the  conqueror 
all  the  additions  derived  from  the  warlike  achievemeijts  of  her 
Moslem  kines.  2d,  The  Carnatic,  which  first  afforded  a  harbour 
to  the  conuiierce  of  Britain,  now  submits  to  her  exclusive  sway. 
After  all  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  to  support  the  ques- 

tigiiabie  right  of  Mahomed  Aii  to  the  succession  of  his  father, 
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the  unquestionable  right  of  his  grandson  has  been  transferred  to 
another.  Sd,  The  Mahratta  sovereign  of  Tanjor  has  put  the 
British  in  possession  of  that  fertile  district.  The  endless  disputes 
between  his  family  and  that  of  Walajah,  have  been  finally  teiaua* 
ated  by  the  dispossession  of  both. 

Hi  mot  us  animorum,  at  que  luce  eer  lamina  ianla 

Pulveris  exigtiijactu  compressa  quiescent. 
4th,  The  Suba  of  the  Decan  has  condescended  to  accept  a  sub- 
sidiary British  force  for  his  protection  ;  and  districts,  of  wliich 
the  annual  revenue  amounts  to  720,000/.,  have  been  ceded  to  de- 
fray this  expense.  5th,- The  Vizier  of  Oude  has  reluctantly  been 
compelled  to  cede  a  portion  of  his  territory,  tlie  revenues  of 
which  are  calculated  at  one  million  one  hundred  and  thiriv-five 
thousand  pounds.  6th,  The  small  independent  territory  of  the 
Nabob  of  Furr'jkhabad  has  beer,  added  to  the  British  dominions, 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  personal  character  of  that  chief 
wouid  not  tend  to  promote  moraility  and  good  order  amongst  his 
subjects.  7th,  The  city  and  port  of  Surat  have  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Bombay  government.  8th,  When  the  a^airs 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy  were  involved  in  aU 
most  hopeless  embanassment,  he  applied  for  a  subsidiary  force^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  lie  has  ceded  lands  in  the  province 
of  Bandelcund. 

This  list  no  doubt  is  formidable ;  and  mucfi  of  what  the  author 
infers  from  it,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  deny«  Yet  there  are  se^ 
veral  circumstances  that  seem  to  require  observation*  In  the  first 
place,  we  submit  to  the  noble  author,  whether  he  was  warranted  in 
ciassiiig  the  just  and  unavoidable  war  waged  by  the  Marquis  of 
Cornwallis  against  Mysor,  in  the  same  catcg  ry  with  the  events 
subsequently  related.  *  The  relations  of  amity  and  peace, '  says  - 
Lord  Lauderdale,  *  rem»^ed  uninterrupted,  till  an  attack  hj 
Tippoo  Sahib,  the  son  and  successor  of  Hjder  AH,  on  our  all j 
the  Rajah  of  Travancor,  roused  a  desire  of  revenge,  that  warfare 
alone  could  appease.  Submissive  oiFers  to  settle  alt  differences 
through  a  person  of  rank  and  dignity  sent  to  our  camp,  were  re- 
jected \  Lortl  Corav/ailiG  deck; ring,  that  p[Ood  policy,  as  well  as  a 
regard  to  our  reputation  in  liidia,  re^uiud  a  severe  reparation.* 
We  can  venture  to  state,  from  the  oHicial  documents  which  fell 
under  our  inspection  at  that  period,  that  al  Jiuugh  'l^i^pu  did  in- 
deed propose  to  send  an  oiiicer  of  rank  to  adjust  all  diili  iences, 
no  intreaties  could  induce  him  to  suspend  his  attack  on  Tra- 
vancor, even  until  that  officer  should  reach  the  English  camn. 
The  conquest  of  Travancor,  therefore,  vas  reaiiy  made  a  pivii- 
minary  to  negociation  ,  and  tli^  ruin  of  our  ally  was  the  uniy  cer* 
(ain  result. 
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Nay,  wc  have  no  hefitatlori  in  dccidriiig  it  as  our  opinion^  that 
the  laft  and  dccifive  warfare  direfted  by  the  Marquis  of  Wcllefley 
againil  the  Sultan  of  Myfor,  was  alfo  rcconciicable  both  to  juftice 
and  to  policjr*  The  intcrcourfe  between  that  monarch  and  the 
French  was  more  than  fufpcdi^ed :  it  was  very  fully  proved. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  fornaed  of  the  policy  which  afterwards 
annexed  fo  great  a  portion  of  his  territories  to  our  Indian  empire, 
vrt  believe  the  juflice,  vigour  and  energy  which  dire^ed  our  In- 
dian councils  during  that  war^  cannot  judly  be  contefted.  The 
political  operations  of  the  fame  government  at  a  fubfcquent  perlodi 
are  of  a  much  more  queftioiKible  nature. 

Buty  fays  Lord  Lauderdale,  the  obje£l  of  all  our  regulation^ 
waS)  not  to  prevent  war,  but  to  interdi^  the  enlargement  of  tcrri- 
tory.-»5  The  Legifiature, '  to  ufe  the  words  of  an  iUuiirious  (tatefr 
inan«  *  meant  to  condemn  the  policy  of  extending  our  territorvil 
pofleflions  in  India  $  not  to  pronounce,  like  the  French  afiembly» 
at  the  commencement  of  the  RevolutioDi  an  idle  declaration  .s^ 
gainfl;  unjuHifiable  warfare* '  Now>  the  truth  iS}  unfortunatdyi 
that  a  juft,  defenfive  and  unavoidable  war  entails  the  £ime  finan- 
cial embanaiTmentSf  and  involves  as  ruinous  an  expenditurci  ai  t 
ivar  of  ambition  and  aggreflion:  it  becomes  then  a  que(Uoii| 
whether  a  nation^  which  has  been  innocently  involved  in  fuch 
a  conteft,  Ihould  contentedly  fupport  this  great  pecuniary  lofs, 
or,  when  a  fuccefsful  termination  has  been  pui:  to  hollilities,  in- 
demnify itfclf  in  the  only  way  prndicable, — that  is,  by  adding  a 
portion  of  the  conquered  territories  to  its  own  dominions.  We 
will  confefs  that,  m  the  circumftances  of  our  Indian  empire,  wc 
do  not  think  this  important  problem  fu(;:eptibic  of  a  very  fatistac^ 
tory  foiution. 

It  mult  be  adniittcd,  that  the  regular  fyftem  of  ?gpjrandizement 
wliich  fucceedcd  the  conqueft  of  Myfor,  cannot  be  defended  by 
the  fame  arguments.  It  is  not  by  an  appeal  to  the  imtnutable  prin- 
ciples of  juftite, — or  to  tlj.^  diclatrs  of  an  impeiious  nectlliry,  that 
we  can  hope  to  juftify  the  difpr  iTefTion  of  our  aiHcs,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  territories.  Bat  who  were  really  the  authors  of  thefc 
meafurcs  ?  Lord  Lauderdale  conceives  that,  in  juftification  of 
thofe  adopted  in  Oude,  Lord  Wellefley  *  might  urge  the  t|nxiety 
exprelTcd  by  the  government  at  home,  for  the  execution  of  4 
fimilar  plan  in  the  cafe  of  the  Nabob  of  the  CarnatiCf  as  hy  ana?* 
logy  authorizing  his  condud  in  Oude« '  But  all  that  was  enjoin- 
ed by  the  Court  of  Diredors  ill  the  cafe  of  the  Camatic, 
that  the  fum  which  the  Nabob  was  already  kutid  to  pay,  fliould  lie 
commuted  for  a  portion  of  territory,  whofe  revenues  fliould  be 
equivalent.  This  arrangement  cxadcd  nothing  additional;  and 
was  merely  intended  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  refuhing  from 
the  Nabob^s  irregularity  in  his  payments.  Lord  Lauderdale,  ac- 
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cordin^Ifi  appears  afterwards  to  aUowt  that  the  C6ort  of  Direc- 
tors aniinadverted  with  great  energf  on  the  facceffive  encroach* 
jnents  tt  their  Indian  governments ;  and  admitSt  that  their  ftric« 
tures  mre  suppress^  the  B^ari  rf  CoittrwL  Whatever  blame, 
therefore,  may  be  due  to  the  meafures  of  Lord  Wellefiey's  admi- 
niftration  fabfequently  to  the  conqued  of  Myfor,  none  of  it  can 
obvioufly  accrue  to  the  Court  of  Dire<^^ors  :  and  it  is  equally  clear, 
that  they  can  in  no  cafe  be  confiderccl  as  rcTponfible  for  the  formi«- 
dable  train  of  diilrciTHii:  ccnfeqtieiicc  ^nd  pixuniary  cllilicukics  in 
which  they  have  been  aivuivLd  by  u  protracled  and  extemlve  plan 
of  hoilile  operations. 

It  is  impofiibie  to  doubt,  hovvcver,  that  the  mcafarcs  of  Lord 
Wellefley  had  the  approbation  of  the  fucceflive  Boards  of  Controul 
whicli  exifted  between  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  India  and  the 
fccond  appointment  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  \  and,  waving  for 
the  prefent  all  confideration  of  ih<^Jusiice  or  injustice  of  thcfe  indi- 
vidual meafures,  it  is  obvious  that  thofc  Boards  and  Lord  Welkf- 
ley  may  be  confidered  as  partifans  of  a  policy  favourable  to  the 
afTumption  of  territory  and  ag^^randizcinent  of  nation?.!  (loiinnion; 
- — a  policy  which,  niiregarding  x\\z  immediate  difficuliics  refulting 
from  increafed  expenditure,  looks  forward  to  the  diilant  but  fplen- 
did  profpe£ks  attending  the  accomplifhment  of  its  plans.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Court  of  Diredtors,  and  that  much  lamented  no- 
bleman the  late  Marquis  CornwaliiS|  appear  as  patrons  of  what  we 
fliftU  venture  to.  denominate  the  pacific  fyftem  ; — a  fyftem  which 
would  limit  our  acquifitions  within  moderate  boundaries,  and  de« 
vote  all  our  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  refources  by 
the  falutary  effe£bs  of  good  government,  a  (Iricl  fyftem  of  diftri- 
butive  jufticc,  and  a.  gradual  increafe  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 
Even  the  belt  informed  men  in  England,  if  deRitute  of  local  infor- 
mation, are  not  fully  competent  to  decide  on  the  comparative  me- 
rits of  thefe  oppofite  plans.  Certain  advantages  and  difadvantages 
of  eachj  muft  ilrike  the  moft  fuperficial  obferver  $  but  each  of 
them  Is  expofed  to  greater  pra£lical  objedions  than  would  at  firft 
light  be  imagmed.  We  (hall  take  this  opportunity  to  fubjotn  a 
few  obfervations  on  their  merits ;  fince  it  would  perhaps  be  unfair 
to  confider  the  Refolutions  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  1782  as- 
a  conclufive  and  invariable  rule  of  afliont  which  neither  more 
complete  information^  nor  a  total  change  of  circumftancesi  could 
in  any  cafe  authorize  us  to  modify. 

We  may  suppose,  then,  that  the  patrons  of  the  pacific  system 
would  endeavour  to  recommend  it  by  something  like  the  follow- 
ing arguments. — The  countries  subject  to  tlic  British  authority 
in  India,  ever  since  the  acquisitiuu  uf  the  Dewaiiny,  require  and 
deserve  the  full  atteimoa  of  Goveri^ment  to  preserve.  Those 
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tinttered  by  the  Ganges  alone,  embrace  a  pojpnlatSon  of  tbirty  mil* 
lions  of  soulSi  or  twice  tbat  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Hit: 
tory  fumisbes  no  example  of  so  extensive  and  populous  a  natioq 
continuing  long  subject  to  another,  placed  at  so  immense  a  dis- 
tance,  and  vim  a  population  so  much  inferior.   Goremment,  I 
founded  on  opinion  everywhere,  cannot  here  repose  on  an  opi- 
nion, that  the  strength  of  the  governing  body  is  physically  com-  | 
petent  to  enforce  obedience.    The  distance,  the  climate,  and  the 
limited  population  of  Britain,  must  at  all  times  prerent  the  sup-  ' 
porting  an  European  military  force  capable  of  being  opjc^  i  to 
jiutivc  numbers.    Those  native  troops  who  have  fought  and  bled 
in  our  cause,  arc  nevertheless  taken  from  the  mass  of  the  inhabi-  i 
tants  ;  imbued  with  the  same  prejudices  ;  animated  by  kindred 
sentiments ;  and  exposed  to  the  iniiuence  of  -all  the  causes  which 
may  eventually  excite  a  general  spirit  of  dijjcontent.    The  per- 
manence uf  a  government  thus  circumstanced,  must,  therefore, 
unquestionably  rest  on  an  opinion,  that  it  is  a  Kv:se  and  hcnrfccv.i 
one  i  and  that  it  is  for  the  general  interest  to  submit  to  its  autho- 
rity.   But  a  people,  whose  calculating  habits  render  them  un- 
commonly clearsighted,  where  their  own  interest  is  concerned, 
cannot  easily  be  either  deceived  or  satisfied  in  this  particular, 
To  appear  goodi  the  government  must  really  be  so  ;  and  that,  not 
merely  in  our  view  of  it>  but  in  theirs  also.   Besides  preserving 
'inViolate  the  great  maxims  of  justice  and  humanity,  it  must  be» 
in  a  certain  degree^  accommodated  to  the  prejudices  and  opinion! 
of  its  subjects. 

Of  these,  one- twelfth  part  consists  of  MohammedanSf  the  re* 
mains  of  the  ruling  power  who  2  authority  we  have  supersed- 
ed>  and  who  may  be  considered  as  very  generally  disaffected, 
and  willing  to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  regaioiiig 
the  ascendancy  of  which  they  have  been  dispossessed  almost  in 
0ur  memory.  The  Hindus  constitute  die  rest  of  the  populatioa» 
and  the  only  part  of  it  on  ^hose  fidelity  and  attachment  any 
reliance  could  be  placed  in  a  crisis  of  danger.   But  these,  aW 
though  \HlHng  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Europeans,  can  ne« 
yer  be  bropight  to  assimilate  with  them.   Discerning,  reserved, 
temperate  and  courteous,  the  manners  of  the  lower  classes  of  our 
countrymen  appear  to  them  coarse,  repulsive  and  savage.  Their 
prejudices  on  this  head  are  so  much  the  more  inveterate,  that  in 
many  particulars  the  inferior  orders  amongst  them  possess  a  real 
superiority  over  the  lower  Europeans     and  it  may  be  alhrmed, 
that  a  more  extensive  intercourse  lias  only  tended  to  heighten 
the  contempt  of  the  one,  and  the  disgust  of  the  other.  The 
advantages  resulting  from  the  attainments  of  science,  and  the 
|;encral  diffusion  01  knowledge  amongst  the  higher  classes  of 
5ic  English,  they  confess  and  applaud.   They  admire  in  them 
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%.  more  scrupulous  veracity,  and  a  stricter  probity,  than  Is  found 
amongst  themselves.  They  do  justice  to  their  bene vr lent  prin» 
ciplcs  of  universal  toleration  in  religious  opinion:^,  -o  conformable 
to  their  own  doctrines  \  but,  above  all,  they  applaud  that  incor« 
ruptibility  in  judicial  functions,  which  contrasts  so  advautageottS^ 
ly  with  the  venality  of  their  Moslem  rule  rs. 

Keeping  these  principles  in  view,  therefore,  which,  though 
apt  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who  have  taken^all  their  notions 
of  international  relations  from  Europe,  are  yet  at  the  bottom 
of  every  thing  sound  or  rational  in  our  Indian  policy,  it  must  ap«* 
peart  that  the  arrangements  actually  adopted  for  the  interiojr  ad* 
ininistration  are  wisely  calculated  to  heigliten  the  general  impres<* 
.sion  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  governing  body,  and 
to  avoid  the  fatal  effects  of  too  rude  a,  collision  with  '  the  worser 
part  *  of  our  countrymen.   The  Europeans  stationed  in  an  ex- 
tensive district,  consist,  for  the  most  part,  only  of  the  number  re- 
quisite for  the  due  distribution  of  justice,  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant duty  of  every  government  \  of  those  to  whom  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  is  assigned,  and  of  a  medical  practitioner  attached  to 
the  station.   Alt  these  receive  such  liberal  salaries^  as  .to  exclude 
any  apology  for  peculation.   Their  education  and  habits  of  life^ 
present  to  public  view  only  such  qualities,  and  such  conduct,  as  are 
^calculated  to  conciliate  and  to  deserve  respect.   Their  duty  con^ 
sists,  almost  exclusively,  in  protecting  the  persons  and  property  of 
ihooc  committed  to  their  controul ;  and  every  act  of  authority, 
therefore,  wears  a  benign  and  salutary  form.    For  the  Moham- 
medan system  of  finance,  so  discjjra^in^:  to  agriculture,  has 
been  substituted  a  perpetual  rental.    The  landholders  have  thus 
been  deprived  of  all  pretext  for  undue  exactions  from  the  pea- 
sant;  while,  as  that  assessment  was  formed  when  one-fifth  only 
of  the  soil  was  supposed  to  be  in  cultivation,  the  improvement 
of  the  remainder  holds  out  abundant  encouragement  to  the  indus- 
try and  exertions  of  the  proprietor.    Courts  of  circuit  decide,  at 
short  intervals,  in  all  matters  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence 
beyond  the  competency  of  the  resident  magistrate  of  the  district ; 
and  their  decisions  are  fouTuled  on  the  laws  acknowledged  by  ti.e 
parties.    A  court  of  appeal  is  stationary  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment; and  the  Board  of  Revenue,  also  stationary  there,  con- 
trouls  the  proceedings  of  the  collectors  of  districts* 

In  order  that  a  plan  of  administration  so  judiciously  construct* 
ed  for  the  interests  of  every  class  of  subjects,  should  be  success- 
ful in  its  operations,  the  utmost  vigilance  is  obviously  requisite 
on  the  part  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  to  whom,  in  all  cases, 
jthere  lies  an  ultimate  appeal.  The  necessity  of  detecting  and 
punishing  malversation^  where  so  much  authority  is  unavoidably 
^^legated  as  to  involve  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  multitudes  in  itf 
*"'•**  exercise* 
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exerdsC)  indispenaablj  demands  aa  nnceasing  and  vigilant  m- 
perintendance*  But  although  this  was  possiolei  within  the  lt« 
mite  of  oar  empire,  m  1780,  any  considenible  accession  to  it 
must  obi^ottsly  render  k  ineffictent,  in  a  degree  proportioned  to 
the  extent,  the  population,  and  the  distance  of  such  additions. 
The  natives  must  be  encouraged  to  prefer  their  compLjnts  at  the 
Presidency,  both  in  pcrjv^n  and  in  writing.  No  part  of  our  pos- 
sessions, then,  should  be  so  ciistaat  as  Lo  prevent  this,  ur  to  bur- 
den it  with  great  personal  inconvenience.  The  institutions  here 
sketched  out,  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  practical  perfection 
towards  the  end  of  Lord  Cornwnllig-s  administration  ;  and  we 
know,  that  at  tfiat  period  there  was  a  very  general  impression  a- 
mongst  the  natives,  that  the  wif  dom  of  the  public  measures  cot-' 
responded  with  the  beneucent  intentions  of  the  English  gorenip 
ment. 

The  limitation  of  the  land  revenue  (the  only  productive  source 
of  taxation  in  India),  furnished  a  pledge  to  the  surrounding  states 
of  the  peaceful  policy  of  those  who  voluntarily  abridged  their  re- 
sources for  war.    The  success  of  the  measure,  indeed,  depends 
altogether  on  a  continuance  of  the  same  pacific  system  in  wMch 
it  originated.  With  a  limited  revenue,  the  utmost  attention  tx) 
economy  becomes  indispensable  $  and  a  constant  struggle  against 
the  natural  propensity  of  all  governments  to  increase  their  influ- 
ence and  their  expenses,  by  the  creation  of  new  offices.  This 
important  political  principle  requires,  that  we  should  ih  no  de- 
gree interieie  in  the  quarrels  of  other  ^orenunexits  ^  that  we 
should  contract  no  new  alliances,  and  avoid  every  possible  occa- 
sion of  bring  involved  in  the  disputes  of  neighbouring  powsn. 
The  allies  whom  we  are  already  Inmnd  hj  treaty  to  protect,  Ae 
Nuabs  of  Oude  and  of  Arcot,  diould  be  mauitained  in  their  autho- 
rity, without  being  controuled  in  the  exercise  of  it.    In  defending 
their  territories^  situated  between  the  British  dominions  and  those 
of  any  state  from  whom  aggression  can  be  contemplated,  we  la 
fact  defend  our  own  ;  and  the  sums  stipulated  by  those  chiefs,  to 
be  p.iid  in  return  for  tliis  subsidiary  force,  enables  us  to  support 
a  larger  and  more  effective  army,  than  if  limited  to  the  resources 
of  our  own  provinces. 

At  the  risk  of  prolixity,  we  have  ventured  to  give  at  some 
length  the  probable  views  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  mea- 
sures adopted  and  executed  by  the  Marquiii  of  Cornwallis.  They 
all  proceed  upon  these  general  principles ;  "  1st,  that  the  Britisn 
should  not  attempt  to  impose  their  jurisdiction  over  a  greater  por- 
tion of  territory  than  they  are  capable  of  governing  well  ;  2r!,  that 
this  extent  is  limited  ^o  that  within  which  the  supreme  govern- 
ment 
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meet  can  exercise  a  strict  and  vigilant  superintendance  ever  the 
conduct  of  their  own  officers. 

A  partisan  of  the  system  of  aggrandizement  might,  however, 
State  some  important  observations.  It  is  only,  might  he  say,  be« 
cause  we  admit  and  admire  the  practical  cood  consequences  of  the 
wise  and  salutary  regulations  you  have  adopted  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  your  own  territoriesi  that  we  are  desirous  of  cbmmuni* 
eating  the  same  advantages  to  our  neighbours.  Whatever  relaxa- 
tion in  the  vigour  of  controul  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  the' 
enlargement  of  our  possessions^  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  dis« 
jmtedj  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carnatic  and  of  Oude  will  be 
mcalcttlable  gainers  by  the  transfer  of  these  territories  to  the  Com*- 
pany's  jurisdiction.  We  are  very  far,  indeed,  from  asserting,  that 
this  consideration  alone  would  authorize  rheir  assumption  ;  but  it 
should  be  recol'  c :ed,  th.ir  ilie  ruin  into  which  those  fertile  pro- 
vinces are  rdpiJly  falling,  is  fairly  imputable  to  the  Biitibh  go- 
vernment. The  contrast  between  their  former  flourishing  condi- 
tion and  their  present  state  of  clecllne,  is  truly  to  be  considered  as 
a  national  reproach,  not  much  less  severe  than  would  accrue  from 
their  forcible  seizure.  The  despotic  governments  of  Asia,  wiien 
left  to  their  natural  course,  possess  at  least  one  advantage,  that 
the  evils  which  they  inflict  are  of  short  duration.  The  imbecile 
rulers  of  the  Carnatic  nnd  of  Oude,  whose  vices  and  incapacity 
have  proved  so  detrimental  to  their  subjects,  could  never  have  sus- 
tained the  weight  of  government  for  a  twelvemonth,  if  left  to  their 
own  resources.  Like  the  other  shortlived  dynasties  of  Asia,  the 
descendants  of  Anverredin  and  of  Safder  Jung  would  have  made 
way  for  some  military  adventurer,  whose  interest  would  prompt, 
and  whose  talents  would  enable  him,  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
his  subjects.  It  is  because  you  protect  them  in  the  exercise  and 
abuse  of  their  undeserved  authority,  that  the  fertile  regions  under 
their  misrule  are  condemned  to  decline,  to  wretchedness^  and  to 
ruin.  We  do  not  reproach  you  with  not  having  exercised  your 
influence  to  promote  salutary  reforms  in  those  countries }  we  ad* 
mit  that  it  would  have  been  ineffectual  f  and  contend,  that  the 
only  alternative  to  prevent  the  utter  desolation  of  their  states,  is, 
.  either  to  withdraw  your  protection,^when  a  revolution  will  inevi- 
tably ensue  at  no  distant  period ;  or  to  assume  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment yourselves.  In  other  circumstances,  it  is  possible  we 
might  have  preferred  the  former  alternative.  But  are  there  no  con- 
siderations, at  the  present  moment,  which  forbid  the  dereliction 
of  provinces  contiguous  to  our  o.vn,  and  so  eminently  contribut- 
ing to  their  defence  ?  Is  there  no  foe  approaching,  whu  ?  arms 
and  whose  arts  will  pruve  equally  formidable  to  your  autlionty  ? 
If  Bucnap^rte  iinds  meafiS  to  throw  a  considerable  force  into  In- 
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dia^  on  which  of  the  native  powers  can  you  rely  for  a  cordial  co« 
operation  ?  But^  admitdng  their  inclination,  in  the  present 
wretched  state  of  their  internal  resources,  wMch  of  them  possess* 
€8  the  means  of  affording  assistance,  or  even  of  opposing  effectual 
resistance  to  their  own  subjugation  ?  Relinquishing,  then,  max- 
ims  which,  howevet  just  when  abstractedly  considered,  are  un- 
suitable to  the  present  crisis,  it  is  now  become  necessary  to  adopt 
a  more  enorgetic  line  of  policy ;  to  avail  yourselves  of  such  oc* 
casions  as  may  occur,  of  taking  possession  of  the  countries  most 
desirable  in  a  military  point  of  view,  where  this  can  be  done  with- 
out obvious  injustice  ;  [inci  establishing:,  in  the  centre  of  the  states 
which  remain,  a  military  force  sufhcicnt  to  secure  the  doubtful 
fidelity  of  their  rulers.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  seductions  and 
the  dangers  of  such  a  system  of  proceeding,  and  still  less  to  the 
great  financial  embarrassments  which  this  policy  must  entail  on 
the  East  India  Company,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  admit 
that  the  revenues  of  the  ceded  territories  will  not  for  years  be  suf- 
ficient to  defray  tlic  expense  of  the  wars  which  led  to  their  sub- 
jupntion.    We  only  contend,  that  the  objects  in  view  are  sufBci- 

ently  in  poTtant  to  justify  us  in  overlooking  every  subordinate  coQp 

lideration. 

We  are  perfectly  indlilerent  whether  these  be  the  arguments 
with  which  the  admirers  of  Lord  Wellesley  actually  defend  hii 
Indian  policy  \ — it  is  enough  for  us  that  the;^  appear  to  be  the  best 
and  the  most  plausible  that  can  be  urged  in  its  support  $  and,  giv- 
ing them  all  due  weight,  the  result  of  his  measures  appears  tobe> 
that  we  have  acquired  some  facilities  in  defending  India  agmst 
the  approach  of  a  foreign  invader  \  but  that  we  are  infinite!  j  more 
exposed  to  internal  insurrection,  from, the  probable  misgovern* 
ment  of  the  distant  provinces,  and  the  relaxed  vigour  of  the  su- 
preme power  in  the  controul  and  superintendance  of  its  function- 
aries. Lord  Lauderdale  considers  all  those  measures  simply  as 
examples  of  the  dereliction  of  the  policy  prescribed  by  the  resoln^ 
tions  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
But  iS&  votes  of  last  year  clearly  demonstrate,  that  tke  House  of 
Commons  of  1809  entertain  very  different  views  of  Indian  policy 
from  that  of  1768 ;  and  that  the  Directors  alone  have  been  con- 
sistent in  the  principles  adopted  for  the  government  of  their  In- 
dian  possessions. 

We  come  now  to  consider,  under  the  noble  author's  second  di- 
vision of  his  subject,  the  success  of  the  arrangement  of  1793,  in 
increasing  the  export  oi  our  niiaufactures,  and  the  import  of  raw 
materials. 

When  we  look  to  the  vast  encouragement  which  has  been  afFord- 
edto  commercial  industry  in  our  intercourse  with  America,  it  is  na- 
tural, perhaps,  to  expect  that  India,  comprising  a  much  larger  popu- 
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lation,  should  furnish  a  proportional  demand  for  our  manufac- 
tures. But  it  should  be  recollected  that  America  was  peopled  by 
Europeans  ;  that  her  inhabitants  have  all  tlie  same  wants,  the  same 
ideas  of  comfort,  and  tlie  same  notions  of  luxury.  Their  dress 
IS  composed  of  the  same  materials  j  their  houses  furnished  with 
the  same  conveniences,  and  embellished  by  the  same  tlecorations ; 
and  their  tables  covered  with  the  same  articles  as  in  Europe.  It 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  that  if  the  SO  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  who  inhabit  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Ganges  were 
European  colonists,  an  immense  demand  would  ensue  for  the  pro* 
duce  of  our  manufacturing  industry*  But  stilij  this,  compared . 
to  that  from  America,  would  not  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  popula- 
tion* The  climate  of  a  great  part  of  North  America  resembling 
our  own,  requires,  as  articles  of  necessity*  a  variety  of  common 
dities*  which  in  India  would  not  be  used  even  as  luxuries.  But  the 
chief  source  of  the  difference  is,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
American  population*  capital  has  hitherto  been  most  profitably 
;qpplied  in  agriculture*  The  time  will  undoubtedly  come^  when 
manufacturing  profits  will  rise  to  a  le?el  with  agricultural; 
the  capital  and  labour  now  exclusively  devoted  to  the  htter* 
will  be  partly  occupied  in  the  former  |  and  thus  the  effects 
of  an  increased  population  will  lead  to  a  diminution  of  foreign  . 
imports,  by  the  establishment  of  home  manufactures.  Hie  ac« 
mal  predicament  of  America  proceeds  from  the  tmalhiess  of  -  her 
population  compared  to  the  extent  of  her  territory.  But  India 
had  ceased  to  he  in  that'situarion  antecedently  to  the  earliest  his- 
torical records.  The  division  of  casts  proves  the  early  separation 
of  agricultuiai  labour  from  the  industry  of  the  manufacturer  ; 
and  when  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  India  was  in  his  time  the  mos: 
populous  couiitry  then  kuovvn,  the  divioiou  of  labour  might  be 
interred,  from  his  statement,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  even  if 
it  had  not  been  otiiei  a  ise  ascertained.  Even  the  :50  millions  of 
European  cohmlsts  whom  we  have  supposed  to  occupy  the  space 
now  filled  by  the  same  number  of  Hiiidus,  could  not  subsist  mere- 
ly on  the  profits  of  husbandry.  Such  a  population,  on  such  a  su- 
perficies, implies  a  division  of  capital  and  labour  ;  a  division, 
in  certain  proportions,  between  the  pursuits  of  the  husbandman  . 
and  the  indu-  try  of  t}ie  manufacturer.  The  articles  required  by 
the  climate,  and  adapted  to  the  taste  of.  its  present  inhabitants, 
are  furnished  by  their  own  industry.  To  lament  that  they  have 
no  taste  for  objects  which  ailbrd  us  gratification^  is  to  lament  that 
Aey  are  Hindus.  But  really,  whilst  the  climate  continues  what 
it  is,  and  whilst  their  .domestic  habits  remain  unaltered^  the  sale  of 
liroad  cloth  and  hardware  must  unavpidahly  bt  ntrefnely  limited. 
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We  have  felt  it  necessary  to  premise  these  few  observations, 
because  the  noble  author  of  the  publication  before  us,  appears 
not  to  have  considered  this  subject  with  his  usual  accuracy. 

*  Before  the  acquisition  of  the  territorial  possessions,*  says  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale,  *  the  East  India  Company  conducted  their  commerce 
by  exporting  articles  from  Europe,  for  which  there  existed  a  demand 
in  tlie  East,  and  importing  the  manufactures  of  India  best  suited  to 
the  taste  of  their  European  customers. 

*  It  is  true,  tluit  IiuIki  PiCver  aflurdud  a  great  demand  for  British 
manufactures ;  for  bullion,  even  in  tliose  times,  formed  the  main  ar- 
ticle of  expert.  But  as  gold  and  silver  are  not  of  British  growth, 
and  could  <  nly  be  acquired  in  return  for  our  produce,  the  markets 
of  India  indirectly  gave  rise  to  a  demand  for  goods  of  our  nana- 
facture,  in  value  equivalent  to  those  we  imported* 

*  But  by  the  acquisition  of  our  territories  in  the  £a8t»  diis  ijfiM 
was  comptetely  inten  upted<  The  lar^e  surplus  rerenue  vhtch  tbe 
Company  enjoyed  ivhen  it  first  acquired  the  territorial  possesssm, 
in  value  far  greater  than  bodi  tihe  goods  and  tfce  bnUion  it  had  tas 
accustomed  to  export,  at  once  furnished  means  of  supplying  di^  Id* 
tish  market  with  Indian  producej  independent  of  aU-  export  fiMD 
Europe.  There  was  no  longer  any  exchange  of  commodities';  no- 
thing was  given  by  this  country  in  return  for  what  it  annually  took 
away« '  A|p^»  *  would  he  idle  to  enter  into  detailed  expknai* 
tionSf  to  point  out  the  obmus  tendency  of  such  an  intercourse  to  in- 
flict imtriievable  ruin  on  the  country  subjected  to  it  |  and  he  who 
kiaows  diat  demand,  in  the  mercantile  sense  of  the  word»  impliei 
not  a  mere  wish  or  desire  to  possess,  but  ?.  desire  of  possessing  com* 
bincd  witli  the  means  of  acquiring,  will  readily  perceive  how  noapos- 
sible  it  is,  that,  under  such  a  system,  their  should  exist  a  dcinaiid 
for  the  produce  of  British  uidustry. ' 

Now,  we  have  just  two  remarks  to  make  on  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  these  passages*  The  first  is,  that  though  the  sum  and  snh- 
ttance  of  the  argument  ts,  that  the  East  India  Company  have  no  in- 
ducement to  export  British  manufactures,  because  their  surplus  re- 
venue supplies  an  ample  fund  for  their  home  investments;  yet  the 
result  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  subsequent  statement  tS)  that  now  they 
have  no  surplus  revenue  whatever.  With  what  propriety,  then>  can 
it  be  affirmed,  that,  with  an  immense  debt  to  discharge  in  India,  and 
under  the  necessity  of  providing  an  mvestment  without  adequate 
funds,  they  have  no  inducement  to  export  any  manufactures  that 
would  bring  a  profit  in  that  country  ?  The  motives  for  increased 
exportation,  on  the  contrary,  are  great  and  obvious*  It  would 
conciliate  the  manufacturing  interest ;  it  would  fill  up  the  vacant 
tonnage  on  the  outward  voyage  ;  it  would  supply  with  profit  in 
Iiuiia  the  capital  required  for  the  home  investment.  If  no  ima- 
ginable motive  can  be  assigned  for  the  Diixctors  neglecting  these 
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obmas  advantages^  it  must  in  fair  reasoning  be  admitted,  that  if 
tiieir  exportations  be  so  limited,  it  can  only  be  because  the  de- 
mand IS  so. 

Our  second  observation  is,  that  when  Lord  Lauderdale  repre- 
sented India  as  so  impoYerished  by  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried 
on  by  the  East  India  Companyi  as  not  to  be  able  to  purchase 
those  manufactures  which  might  in  other  circumstances  be  dis- 
posed of|  his  Lordship  must  certainly  have  forgotten  his  own 
preceding  statement,  that,  anterior  to  tne  acquisition  of  the  Dew- 
anni,  when  the  situation  of  India  was  confessedly  highly  flourish- 
ing>  that  country  '  never  afforded  a  great  demand  for  British  ma- 
nuBictures.  * 

-  Our  own  conviction  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  enterprize  of  in- 
dividual merchants,  and  that  minute  attention  to  small  advantages, 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  extent  of  the  Company's  concerns, 
might  increase,  although  in  a  very  limited  degree,  the  quantity 
of  our  exports  5  but  that  nothing  short  of  an  European  coloniza- 
tiuii  can  produce  that  effect  to  any  considerable  extent.  With 
regard  to  the  manufacture  l  produce  of  India  in  the  European 
market,  it  has  now  to  sustain  the  competition  of  our  own  manu- 
factures brought  to  an  unrivalled  degree  of  perfection  :  the  raw 
produce  has,  in  many  instances,  to  contend  against  the  interests 
of  the  West  India  planters  and  both  suffer  by  the  exclusion  from 
foreign  markets, .  which  tends  to  throw  an  undue  proportion  of 
this  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

But  it  has  been  said,  who  forces  the  Company  to  contend  a- 
gainst  all  those  disadvantages?  Why  will  they  not  relinquish  to 
the  wishes  and  the  enterprize  of  their  countrymen,  a  trafPic 
which  they  admit  to  be  unprofitable  to  them  ?  In  answer  to 
thisy  it  certainly  might  be  suggested,  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany are  no  longer  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  commercial  body  | 
and  that  when  they  acquired  the  Dewanny  grant,  the  Directors 
exchanged  high  commercial  proEts  on  a  small  capitalf  for  rery 
moderate  profits  on  a  large  one,  accompanied  by  power  and  pa» 
tronage. — But,  to  consider  the  subject  merely  on  commeroial  prin- 
ciples. The  rate  of  their  profits  concerns  only  themselves.  What 
concerns  the  publiCf  is  to  know  whether  the  aggregate  amount  of 
tl^e  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  India  be  as  great>  or  greater, 
and  whether  the  prices  be  as  low,  or  lower,  than  they  would  be, 
if  the  trade  was  thrown  open.  Now,  it  is'  universally  known, 
that  the  Company,  by  the  conditions  of  their  charter,  are  obliged 
to  e:fport  British  manufactures  to  a  greater  amount  than  they  can 
advantageously  dispose  of.  This,  private  speculators  would  never 
think  ou  The  necessity  of  providing  funds  for  a  half  yearly  di« 
vid€nd  also  compels  the  Company  to  imperl  goods  to  a  greater 
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amount  than  can  be  sold  for  a  profit.  Individual  traders  would  be 
under  no  such  necessity.  After  making  every  possible  allowance, 
therefore,  for  superior  nctivitv,  for  stricter  economy,  and  for  more, 
attention  to  mniufia^  of  every  kind,  it  is, obrious  that  the  great  ad- 
vantage tlie  private  trader  would  possess,  would  be,  that,  unfettered 
in  his  operations,  he  would  be  left  at  liberty  to  adapt  his  specula- 
tions to  the  ftate  of  the  markets.  But  this,  ^ilthough  it  may  be  the  • 
intereft  of  the  trader,  is  not  that  of  the  public.  The  public  intercft 
requires  the  grcateft  pofiible  exportation  and  importation.  The  inte- 
reft of  the  manufadurer,  is  todifpofe  of  as  much  of  the  con^moditj  in 
which  he  deals  as  pofiible  ; — that  of  the  confumer,  to  obtain  foreign 
commodities  at  the  cheapeft  rate ; — that  of  the  private  trader,. to  ex- 
port and  import  only  the  quantity  which  can  be  difpofed  of  at  an  .ad- 
vantageous rate  of  profit.  The  a^tvity,  induflry  and  fiugality,  of 
individual  fpeculators  would  overcome  none  of  the  important  A* ' 
ftacles  to  the  extenfion  of  the  Indian  trade*  They  would  not  in- 
fpire  Hindus  wuh  a  talle  for  European  luxuries  j  they  would  not 
diminifli  the  ikiil  of  the  Edglifii  manufa^urer^  nor  induce  Buona^ 
parte  to  open,  the  ports  of  the  Continent  to  Indian  produce.  Some 
years*  experience,  and  many  commercial  bHuies,  would  probably 
be  necefiary  to  teach  ardent  fpeculators  the  extent  of  the  markets 
at  home  and  abroad;  but,  fubfequently  to  this  dear-bought  dif- 
covery,  the  trade  would  probably  fublide  within  its  antient  limits, 
before  the  acquifition  of  uie  Dewanni :  and,  inftead  of  very  mo* 
derate  profits  on  an  immenfe  capital,  the  traders  to  India  would 
again  reap  a  very  high  rate  of  profit  on  a  fmall  one.  It  is  not 
difHcult  to  decide  which  of  thete  is  moft  for  the  public  advantage, 
nor  which  for  that  of  the  individual  fpeculator. 

Wl  come  now,  in  the  laftt  place,  to  confidcr  the  noble  author's 
view  of  the  failure  in  cflTedling  the  objects  to  which  the  prgiiu  ot 
the  Company  wtrc  by  law  appropriated. 

Under  this  head,  Lord  Lau  ierdale  exhibiis,  in  a  perfpicuous 
feries,  the  fplendid  views  of  future  financial  profperity  annually 
exhibited  by  Lord  Melville,  aud  by  his  fucceflbrs  in  the  Bo^ird  of 
Controul,  and  contrails  them  with  the  real  refult.  Inllead  of  the 
cxtinc;Lion  of  the  Indian  debt,  the  annual  paym.ent  to  government 
of  50o,oooh,  and  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  of  twelve  millions, 
as  a  feciirity  for  their  capital,  the  Company's  debts  have  increafed 
to  the  cMormous  fum  of  thlrty-two  millions  ;  and  no  one  of  the 
purpofcs  tonumpiated  by  the  a£k  1/93)  has  yet  b^^en  efi'c(Eled. 
In  this  part  of  his  fuhje£l,  many  of  our  author's  remarks  have 
been  anticipated  by  the  Court  of  Diredors,  who  were  far  from 
acquicfcing,  at  nny  time,  in  the  fanguine  views  of  the  Prefident 
of  the  Board  of  Controul.  Tlie  ftatements  of  Lord  Melville,  in-  * 
deed,  were  all  founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  a  continuance  of  > 
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peace;  but,  certainly,  the  recent  defpatclies  from  India,  prevlouiiy 
to  his  celebrated  kt'cr  of  June  1801,  did  nnt  \rnrrant  any  fiich 
affumption.  How  far  the  hrillinnt  profpects  which  it  exhibits, 
would  have  h'^f'.i  reali  ^  -d,  rvcn  if  tliis  li.ul  been  the  cafe, it  is  now 
iaipofTible  to  afcertiiin,  aiul  uirlefs  to  inquirr. 

Wiieii  the  Marquis  cf  Wellrflcy  aflumed  the  government  of 
India,  the  debts  of  the  Company  at  home  and  abroad  amounted  to 
fixteen  millions,  and  their  territorial  revenues  to  eight  milliongi 
At  prefe!it,  the  former  has  rifcn  to  thirty-two  milhons,  «nd  the 
latter  to  fifteen.  The  accumubtion  of  debt,  and  the  addition^ 
revenue,  may  both  he  fairly  confidered  as  the  refult  o£  that  noblci* 
man's  meafiirc*;.  Now,  it  cannot  be  den'ed,  we  conceive,  that 
thofe  meafures  have  been  completely  fuceefsful.  Juil  or  unjuft^ 
politic  or  impoltttc,  all  the  objed^s  which  his  Lordihip  had  tnviei^ 
have  at  any  rate  been  fully  attained.  Neither  do  we  fee  any  rca» 
»  fon  to  imagine  that  L^vd  Wellefley  mifcalculated  the  expenditure 
refulting  from  the  fyllcm  he  purfued  j  or  that  he  at  any  time  ima- 
gined that  his  objects  were  attainable,  hout  producing  moit  o£ 
the  confeqiiences  which  have  enfued.  No^,  upon  this  fupp9(t- 
tion,  the  following  dilemma  is  inevitable either  Lord  Wellefley^s 
meafures  were  expedient^  or  they  were  inexpedient.  By  thofe 
who  maintain  the  former  opinioni  the  affairs  of  the  EaB:  India 
Company  muH  be. confidered  as  at  this  moment  in  a  very  iiouriih* 
ing  condition ;  (ince  their  prefent  financial  embarraiTments  are  on-* 
ly  the  etlimated  price  of  the  great  political  obje6ls  which  have 
thus  been  accomplifhed.  They  may  add,  (though,  we  fear,  with 
more  plaufibility  than  judice),  that  the  proportion  between  the 
Company^s  debts  and  their  territorial  revenues,  is  not  materially 
altered.  But  they  may  furely  aflert,  with  truth,  that  neither  an- 
individual,  nor  a  public  body,  can  be  confidered  as  ruined,  whofe 
^hole  debts  are  confeiTedly  lefs  than  the  aggregate  of  his  revenue 
for  three  years.  The  finances  of  Britain  fumifti  no  grounds  of 
abfolute  defpondcncy  to  the  minds  of  our  ftatcfmen  of  either  par- 
ty 'y  yet  the  pro|>ortion  which  her  public  debt  bears  to  her  annual 
income,  is  infinitely  more  formidable.  On  the  other  hand,  thofc 
vlio  cotidenm  Lord  W<-i!e  1.  y's  Indian  policy,  only  cenfare  Vv'hat 
the  Court  of  Dire^lors  have  diupproved.  They  muii  ti.erefoye 
admit,  that,  of  pubhc  bodies,  the  Directors  al(i:ie  have  been 
confiilent  in  maintaining  j^-i^t,  moderate  and  r*4tionai  principles, 
for  the  gov^-mment  of  our  Indian  poiTenions.  Frdrn  experience  of 
the  facl,  they  mud  allow,  that  his  Majefty's  miniiters  are  lefs 
likely  to  maintain  fuch  principles  ;  and,  from  the  frequent  change* 
ef  men  and  meafures,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  they  are  not 
very  likely  to  purfue  confificnt  plans  of  any  kind. 
If  we  have  been  successful  in  conveying  our  own  ideas  to  the* 
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minds  of  our  veaderSf  they  wHI  now  be  at  no  loss  to  reply  to  the 
queries  with  which  we  set  out.  They  will  probably  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  hopes  held  out  to  the  nation  by  lK>rd  Melville 
were  much  too  sanguine^  even  on  the  improbable  supposition  of 
a  long  continuance  of  peace  \  but  that  the  adoption  ot  a  system 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  assumed  in  his  calculations,  led  m* 
avoidably  to  the  total  failure  of  all  his  magnificent  predictioos. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  actual  posture  of  affairs  in 
India^  without  feelings  of  the  most  painful  anxiet/  and  regret.  A 
}Treat  part  of  this  naturally  proceeds  from  the  approaching  expira- 
tion of  the  Company's  charter,  during  a  period  of  great  political 
and  commercial  embarrassment.  The  task  of  legislating  for  lixtf 
miliioDS  of  Asiatic  subjects,  is  about  to  devoIveiE>n  the  represent* 
aithres  of  the  counties  anr!  boroughs  of  England, — on  a  body  com- 
posed of  men  eminently  skilled  indeed  in  general  principles,  bat 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  should,  in 
the  present  case,  limit  their  application.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  statesmen,  to  whose  lot  it  may  fall  to  decide  a  question  of 
such  awful  magnitude,  will  approach  it  without  prejudice,  and 
without  prepossession,--- with  out  any  wish  to  catch  an  ephemeral 
popularity,  and  equally  uninfluenced  by  the  dread  of  innovatim^ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cry  of  monopoly  on  the  other. 

Every  benevolent  mind  surveying,  on  the  spot,  the  fair  and  ap- 
parently solid  fabrick  reared  by  that  truly  patriotic  nobleman,  the 
Marquis  of  Comwallis,  for  the  happy  and  indissoluble  union  of 
two  distant  nations,  must  have  exclausied, '  Esto  perpetua  V  The 
simple  principle  on  which  he  proceeded  was,  that  each  nation  should 
submit  to  a  limitation  of  all  privileges  that  mighty  in  their  exercise, 
be  productive  of  disunion*  But  the  government  of  this  country  lias 
hitherto  appeared  little  aware  of  the  delicate  and  uncertain  tenme 
by  which  we  hold  the  dominion  of  that  great  and  extraordinary 
region.   We  have  seen  one  commander  in  chief  occasion  a  san- 
guinary conspiracy,  for  the  truly  important  purpose  of  effecting  a 
change  in  the  dress  of  the  Sepoys :  and  if  we  may  adopt  Lord 
Minto's  statement,  his  successor  has  produced  a  far  more  general 
disaffection,  in  order  to  obtain  political  influence,  or  to  revenge 
himself  for  the  want  of  it.   A  continuation  of  such  appointments 
will  very  soon  spare  us  the  trouble  of  legislating  for  Indian  and 
the  public  should  know,  that  our  trade  with  that  country  wil^ 
not  survive  for  a  day  our  political  existence  as  its  rulers  \  sod 
that  the  lives  of  our  countrymen  on  the  spot  will,  in  aU  human 
probability,  be  sacrificed  in  the  explosion. 
'  The  people  of  England  appear  to  confider  theUindas  as  a  duU 
phlegmatic  race,  little  to  be  moved  either  by  good  or  by  bad  treat'  ! 
ment,  and  whoft  weakly  frames  and  daftardly  fpirita  wpuld  (brink  |* 
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from  reriftancc,  under  any  extremity  of  condition.    We  can  af» 
firm,  on  the  warrant  of  a  vtry  extenfive  intercourfe,  that,  if  any 
Englifliman,  who  has  at  all  converfcd  with  them,  entertains  thefc 
opinions,  that  peribn  has  never  penetrated  the  veil  of  cciemuiiy 
which  envelops  the  Hindu  in  the  prefcnce  of  n:r?ngers.  Corporeal 
debility  may  be  juflly  predicated  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  pro- 
per ;  and  of  them  onlt^  of  the  whole  Indian  population.  Letthofa 
officers  who  have  led  to  victory  the  youth  of  the  upper  provinces^ 
enrolled  under  the  Company's  ftandard,  fay,  wlictlicr  they  wanted 
courage  to  adopt,  or  ftrength  to  execute,  the  orders  of  their  coni- 
manders !   From  an  extenfive  and  very  intimate  knowkug^  of 
their  character  and  habits  we  venture  to   flirt,  and  challenge  con- 
trndi<^l:ion,  that  the  Hindus  are  an  extremely  volatile  nee,  full  of 
lenlibility,  powerfully  affe£led  by  kind  ufagc  ;  and,  with  vhatcver 
dexterity  it  may  be  concealed,  enfily  and  permanently  difg^afted  by 
the  contrary.    To  conclude,  they  are  of  all  the  people  we  hu.vc 
ever  known,  the  moft  capable  of  adoptinci;  defperate  rcfolutions* 
To  Ijch  forms,  :i:id  to  fuch  evils  of  defpoiilm,  as  they  w;reac- 
cullniTicd  to  under  tlie  Mofleni  jjovcrnment,  but  to  thofe  only,  they 
fubmlt  with  ^^reat  refignation  j  and  it  is  to  this  circumflance,  thief^ 
ly,  v.  c  prcUiir.c,  thtt  they  arc  indebted  for  tiie  opinion  entertain* 
ed  of  them  in  Europe. 

We  have  already  dated  our  convi£lion,  that  the  {.\m-  day  which 
terminates  our  political  pov/er  in  Indi.i,  will  put  a  period  to  !l. 
our  intercourfe  with  that  country.   To  maintain  the  former,  a  was 
government  is  much  more  necefTary  than  a  ftrong  urmy.   An  army 
compofed  of  Britidi  troops  may  befufficiently  numerous  to  fubdue^. 
but  mufl  be  altogether  inadequate  to  retain  it,  agaiiift  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  people.    It  were  ufelefs  here  to  ftate  the  eflentials  of 
good  government.    The  firll  is,  undoubtedly,  an  intelligent,  vigi- 
lant, and  incorruptible  adminiflration  of  jultice.    But  a^,  in  all 
countries  (but  one)  the  weak  are  in  fome  degree  expofed  to  oppref- 
fion  from  the  powerful,  we  mult  be  careful  that  thofe  who  arc 
thus  tempted  are,  in  as  few  initances  as  polTible,  our  country- 
men ;  and  that,  in  every  di(lri£t  throughout  the  Britifli  territories, 
no  Eagii(h man  ihali  appear  in  any  other  character  than  that  of 
a  redrcfler  of  grieTances;  a  prote£lor  from  the  violence  of  the 
fofFcrcr's  own  countrymen.    To  attain  thefe  objeds,  an  eftablish- 
ment  (Imilar  to  the  Company's  civil  fervice  is,  under  any  change 
of  fyftem,  indifpenfable ;  fince  there  is  no  other  fyfteni  by  wJiich 
we  can  be  afiUred  that  no  individual  ihall  fill  an  office  of  trull, 
whoy  by  a  long  refidence  in  India,  through  a  gradation  of  fub* 
ordinate  employments,  ihall  not  have  obtained  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  laws,  manners,  and  languages  of  tliC  people  he  it 
dedined  to  rule.    But  it  docs  not  appear  that  this  primary  ob- 
jeftcanbe  better  attained^  nor  the  perhapt  (liU  more  eiientiai 
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one,  of  exdudinjr  private  European  fettlers  from  tie  irt:rior  of 
India,  more  cfFcf^ually  or  kfs  invidioufly  accompli  fl  ic  {,  than 
through  the  rnedium  of  the  Eafl  Indi.i  Company.  In  the  iame 
manner,  the  iierc  fPirv  of  tlie  ciiicer  fpeaking  the  languac^e  of  his 
men,  will  at  all  tin. e  n  prevent  the  Indian  army  from  being  com- 
pletelv  incorpoT.i*((l  with  the  King's. 

Our  iorcign  politics,  as  connt-fled  with  the  nritive  govcrnmsnts 
of  India,  were  nevir  very  con^,pIicated  ;  and  the  operations  of  Lord 
Wcllcfley  have  had  a  wonderful  efFe£l:  in  fimplifying  them.  It  is 
the  interior  polity  of  our  own  immcnrc  empire  that  will  deftrve  and 
require  tlic  full  attention  of  his  Majeily's  minillers,  if  the  Company 
be  annihilated.  Without  pra<^ical  experience,  and  deflitute  of  local 
knowledge,  we  have  no  hefiution  in  declaring  that  the  niofc  pe- 
netrating European  ftatefmnn  mufi:  be  utterly  incapable  even  of 
conjc£Vuring  the  efFefl  of  any  regulation  propofed  to  him,  for  the 
internal  government  of  that  vafl  empire.  How  this  difficulty  is  to 
be  obviated, — and  how  a  confiftcnt  and  undeviating  line  of  policy, 
combining  unity  of  principle  and  objc£l:,  which  is  eiiential  in  all 
governments,  but  fuprcmcly  fo,  in  that  of  a  tiillnnt  empire,  is  to 
be  obtained,  amidfl  the  frequent  changes  of  his  Majeily's  council^.  j 
— are  qucftioni  dciervlng  the  attention  of  all  who  dcfire  to  perpe- 
tuate the  connexion  between  India  and  England.  When  thefc  im- 
portant points  are  difpofed  of,  it  will  be  time  to  attend  to  the  com- 
mcrci  il  argument— to  difcriminate  between  the  mofl  that  may  be 
plauubly  demanded,  and  what  may  be  conceded,  without  the  ha- 
zard of  incurring  more  fc rious  cviis  than  the  renewal  of  the  £aft 
India  Company 'ii  monopoly. 


Art.  II.    Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Victm-  Alfieri. 
Written  by  Himfcll.    2  vol.  ijyo.    pp.614.    London,  liSio. 

T^His  book  contains  the  delineation  of  an  extraordinary  and  not 
very  eng.iging  charadlcr  ;  and  an  imperfe6l  (ketch  of  the  rife 
and  progrcfs  of  a  great  poetical  grnius.  It  is  dcferving  of  notice 
in  both  capacities;  but  chielly  in  the  firil, — as  there  p^-  '^abiv  r'-vcr 
wrs  nn  inllnnre  in  which  the  works  of  an  autlior  were  more  likely 
to  be  inriuc::;  '  (1  by  his  perfonnl  pecaHarities.  Pride  and  enthufi- 
afm — irrcprcilible  vehemence  and  aiiibiuoii — and  an  arrognnr,  fnf- 
tidious,  and  fomcwhat  narrow  fyflem  of  tafte  and  opinions,  were 
the  ^reM  lending  features  in  the  mind  of  Alfieri.  Stvengtliened, 
and  in  lome  degree  produced,  by  a  loofe  and  injiuiicious  edaca-' 
tion,  thofe  traits  were  Uill  further  developed  by  the  prenulure  and 
protra^ad  indulgences  of  a  very  diiiipatcd  youth  ;  and  when,  at 
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laft,  they  admitted  of      application  to  (ludy,  imparted  th  cir  own 
chara£lcr  of  impctiioriiy  to  thofc  more  meritorious  exert  ions  ; — 
converted  a  taile  inio  a  puITion  ;  and  Ictt  him,  for  a  great  put  of 
his  life,  under  the  influence  of  a  true  and  irrcfiiiible  iafpirdtion. 
Every  tiling  in  him,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  paflion  and  un- 
govcracd  inipuUe  ;  a!id,  while  he  raifcd  above  the  common 

level  of  his  degenerate  countrymen  by  a  lUra  and  fcifwillcd 
haughtinefs,  that  would  have  better  become  an  mticnt  Roman,  he 
was  chiefly  diitinguifhed  from  other  erect  fpirits  by  the  vehemence 
which  formed  the  bafis  of  his  chara^ler,  and  by  ilic  nncontrouled 
dominion  which  he  allowed  to  his  various  and  faccelFive  pronenfi- 
ties.  So  conllantly  and  entirely,  indeed,  wis  he  under  the  influ- 
ence of  thefe  domineering  attachments,  that  his  whole  Hfe  and 
character  mi^ht  be  fummcd  up  by  dcfcribitv^  Iiim  as  the  viclim  of 
a-  pairit>n  for  horfes — a  pafiion  for  travcliiii^ — i  paflion  for  literature 
—  ind  a  palhon  for  what  he  called  independence. 

The  memoirs  of  fuch  a  life,  and  the  conf^irions  of  fuch  a  man, 
,feem  to  hold  out  a  promifc  of  no  common  Intercll  and  air.ufement. 
Yet,  thouji^h  th^y  are  here  preicuted  to  ui  with  confuierable  ful- 
nefs  and  apparent  fidelity,  we  cannot  fay  that  we  have  been  much 
amufed  or  iaterelled  by  the  pcrufal.    There  is  2  proud  coldnefs  \\\ 
the  narrative,  wliich  neither  invites  fympathy,  nor  flitters  the  ima- 
gination.    The  author  ftems  to  difdaln  giving  himfclf  m  svedaclt 
to  hi?  readers  ;  and  chronicles  his  various  acts  of  extravagance  and 
lits  of  pafTion,  with  a  fxjbcr  and  lan^^uid  gravity,  to  which  we  can 
recollect  no  pavaikl.    In  tliis  review  of  the  events  and  feelings  of 
a  life  of  adventure  and  agitation,  he  is  never  once  betrayed  into  the 
language  of  emotion    but  dwells  on  the  fcenrs  of  his  childhood 
without  tendernefs,  and  on  the  Itruggles  and  tunuilts  of  his  riper 
years  without  any  fort  of  animation.    We  look  in  vain  through 
the  whole  narrative  for  one  ;^leam  of  that  magical  eloquence  by 
which  RouiTc-au  tranfports  us  i;uo  the  fcenes  he  defcribes,  ai:d  ir.- 
to  the  heart  which  refpondeil  to  tiiefc  Icene.s, — or  even  for  a  trait  of 
that  Sociable  garrulity  which  has  enabled  iViarmontel  and  Cumber- 
land to  give  a  grace  to  obfolete  anecdote,  and  to  people  the  whole 
Ipace  around  tliem  with  living  pictures  of  the  beings  among  whom 
ihey  exilted.    There  is  not  one  character  attempted  from  begin- 
ning to  end  of  this  biography  ; — which  is  neither  lively,  in  fliorr, 
nor  eloquent-^neither  playful,  impaifioned,  nor  farcallic.  Neither 
is  it  a  mere  unaflTuming  outline  of  the  author*s  hiltory  and  publi- 
cacions,  like  the  (liort  notices  of  Hume  or  Smith.    It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  pretty  copious  and  minute  narrative  of  all  his  feelin'Zi 
and  adventures  \  and  contains,  as  we  ihouid  fuppofe,  a  tolerably 
accurate  enumeration  of  his  migiratious,  prejudices  and^ antipathies. 
}{ is  not  t^iat  he  docs  aot  coodefcend  to  talk  about  criiiin«^  tilings, 
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but  that  he  win  no%  talk  about  them  in  a  livdjr  tt  iMetcfting  mtt* 
lier ;  and  fyftematically  declines  intefting  any  part  of  his  ftatef 
ment  with  4>ofe  pi Aurefque  detaiUi  and  that  warm  cololiring)  by 
which  alone  the  ftory  of  an  individual  can  often  excite  much  kottr 
reft  among  ftrangers.  Though  we  have  not  been  able  to  fee 
origtnal  of  thefe  Memoirs,  we  will  venture  to  add,  that  diey  iie 
by  no  means  well  written ;  and  that  they  will  form  no  exceplioii 
to  the  general  obfervation,  that  almoft  all  Italian  profe  is  AeUe 
and  deficient  in  precifion.   There  is  fomething,  indeed,  qiike  rtr 
markable  in  the  wordinefs  of  moft  of  the  modem  writers  ia  diii 
hngu»gc,^he  very  copioufnefs  and  fmoothnefs  of  which  iSeenl 
|o  form  an  apology  for  the  want  of  force  or  eza£lncfs^snd  toludeii 
with  its  fweet  ai^  uniform  flow,  both  from  the  writnr  and  the 
reader,  that  penury  of  thoughti  and  loofenefs  of  reafoning,  wbidi 
ore  fo  eafily  deteded  when  it  is  rendered  into  a  harther  diak£tt 
Unfattsfaclory,  hpwever,  as  they  are  in  many  particulars,  it  ii  ftitt 
impoflible  to  perufe  the  memoirs  of  fuch  a  man  as  Al^^n  withsst 
fome  iotercft  and  gratification.  The  traits  of  ardour  and  origioilr 
ity  that  are  difdofed  through  all  the  veferve  and .  gravity  of  tlit 
ftyle,  beget  a  continual  expedation  and  curiofity  \  and  eyen  thofe 
parts  of  his  (lory  which  feem  to  belong  rather  to  his  youthi  ntdt 
and  education,  than  to  his  genius  or  peculiar  charad:er,  ac^akel 
degree  of  importance,  from  confidering  how  far  tliefe  very  circunT 
ftances  may  have  aflifted  the  formationi  and  ob(bru6ked  the  deve- 
lopment ot  that  chara^er  and  genius  |  and  in  what  refpeds  iff  pe- 
culiarities may  be  referred  to  the  obftacles  it  had  to  encounter,  ia 
mifguldance,  palfion  and  prejudice. 

Alfieri  was  bom  at  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  of  noble  and  rich,  bat 
illiterate  parents,  in  January  3  749.  The  history  of  his  childhood, 
which  fills  five  chapters,  contains  nothing  very  remarkable.  The 
earliest  thing  he  remembers,  is  being  fed  with  sweetmeats  by  an 
old  uncle  with  square-toed  shoes.  He  was  educated  at  home  by 
a  good-natured,  stupid  priest  j  and  having  wo  brother  of  his  own 
age,  was  without  any  friend  or  companion  for  the  greater  part  of 
hii  childhood.  When  about  seven  years  old,  he  faiis  in  lovcwith 
the  smooth  faces  of  some  male  novices  in  a  neighbouring  church} 
and  is  obliged  to  walk  about  with  a  green  net  on  his  hair,  as  a 
punishment  fur  fibbing.  To  the  agony  winch  he  endured  from 
this  uilliction,he  ascribes  his  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth  through 
the  re?t  of  his  life  — all  this  notwithstanding,  he  is  tempted  to 
steal  a  fan  from  an  old  iady  in  the  family,  and  grows  silent,  me- 
lancholy, and  reserved  \ — at  last,  when  about  ten  years  of  age,  he 
is  sent  to  the  academy  at  Turin. 

This  migration  adds  but  little  to  the  interest  of  the  nariiiuye, 
p]p  the  improveinent  of  the  writer.    The  academy  was  a  great,  ill- 
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ifgttlated  estahlishment  I  in  one  quarter  of  which  the  pages  ol 
the  Courts  and  foreigners  of  dUtinctioni  were  indulged  in  ererj^ 
«oft  of  dissipatioDy-^whlle  the  jronnger  pupils  were  stowed  into 
filthy  cellSy  ill  fed,  and  worse  educated.  There  he  learned  a 
little  Latin»  and  tried,  in  vain,  to  acquire  the  elements  of  ma^- 
matics ;  for,  after  the  painful  application  of  several  months,  he  was 
never  ahle  to  comprehend  the  fourth  proposition  of  Euclid  \  and 
found,  he  savs,  all  his  life  after,  that  he  had  *  a  completely  anti* 
geometrical  nead. '  From  the  bad  diet,  and  preposterously  early 
hours  of  the  academy,  he  soon  fell  into  wretctied  health,.  and« 
growing  more  melancnoly  and  solitary  than  ever,  became  covered 
over  with  sores  and  ulcers.  Even  in  this  situation,  however,  a  lit- 
jtle  glimmering  of  literary  ambition  became  visible.  He  procured 
a  copy  of  Ariosto  from  a  voracious  schoolfellow,  by  giving  up  to 
him  ms  share  of  the  chickens  which  formed  their  Sunday  regale  \ 
and  read  Metastasio  and  Gil  Bias  with  great  ardour  and  delight* 
The  inflammability  of  his  imagination,  however,  was  more  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  the  effects  of  the  first  opera  to  which  he  was 
admitted,  when  he  was  only  about  twelve  years  of  age. 

*  This  varied  and  enchanting  music'  he  observes  '  sunk  deep  into  my 
«oul»  and  made  the  most  astonishing  impression  on  my  imagination;*— 
it  agitated  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart  to  such  a  degree,  that  for 
several  weeks  I  experienced  the  most  profound  melancholy,  which  was 
not,  however,  wholly  unattended  widi  pleasure.  I  became  tired  and 
idis^sted  with  my  studies,  while  at  the  same  time  the  most  wild  and 
whimsical  ideas  took  such  possession  of  my  mind,  as  would  have  led 
sne  to  pouTtray  them  in  the  roost  impassioned  verses,  had  I  not  been 
vrholly  unacquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  my  own  feelings.  It  was 
the  first  time  music  had  produced  such  a  poweiful  effect  on  my  mind» 
I  had  never  experienced  any  thing  similar,  and  it  long  remained  en- 
graven on  my  memory.  When  1  recollect  tlic  feelings  excited  by  the 
representation  of  the  grand  operas,  at  which  1  \\  as  present  during  se- 
veral c  imivals,  and  compare  them  witli  those  which  I  now  experi- 
ence, on  returning  from  the  performance  of  a  piece  I  have  not  wit- 
nessed for  some  time,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  nothing  acts  so  pow- 
erfully on  my  mind  as  all  species  oi  music,  and  particularly  the  sound 
of  female  voices,  and  of  coniro-aJto.  Nothing  excites  moie  various  or 
terrific  sensations  ia  my  mind.  Thus  liie  plots  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  my  tragedies  were  cither  formed,  while  iiitcaing  to  muiic,  or 
ji  few  hours  atterwards. '    p.  71 — 73. 

With  this  tragic  and  Italian  passion  for  music,  he  had  a  sove- 
reign contempt,  and  abhorrence  for  dancing.  His  own  account  of 
the  origin  of  this  antipathy,  and  of  the  first  rise  of  those  nationiU 
prejudices,  which  he  never  afterwards  made  any  effort  to  over- 
come, is  among  the  most  striking  and  characlciibiic  passages  in 
^iie  earlier  part  of  the  story. 

f  'i'y  die  natural  h;itred  I  had  to  dancingi  was  joined  an  invincible 
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antipathy  towards  my  master — %  Frenchman  newly  irrired  frcm 
Vaiis.  He  possessed  a  certain  air  of  polite  assurance,  which,  joined 
to  his  ridiculous  motions  and  absurd  discourse,  gre.itly  increased  tin 
*  innate  aversion  I  felt  towards  fiivoious  art.  So  unconquerable 
was  this  aversion,  that,  after  leaving  school,  I  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed  on  to  join  in  any  dunce  \\  liuiever.  The  very  name  of  this  a- 
jnusement  makes  me  shudder  and  laugh  at  tlie  same  time — a  circura- 
stance  whicli  is  by  no  means  uiuisu.d  with  mc.  I  atlrl!)'ire,  in  a  great 
meiisi.re,  to  tliis  d;incing-maslcr  thf  unfavourable,  and  perhaps  crro. 
ncous,  opinion  I  have  formed  of  the  Ti  ench  people,  who,  nevertheless, 
it  must  be  confessed,  possess  many  agreeable  and  estimable  qoaUties: 
but  it  is  'difficult  to  weaken  or  efface  impressions  received  in  early 
youth.  Reason  lessens  their  influence  as  we  advance  in  life }  yet  it 
is  necessary  to  watch  over  ourselves*  in  order  to  j  udgo  without  pas- 
sion* and  we' are  frequently  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  succeed. .  Two 
other  causes  also  contributed  to  render  me  from  my  intiuicy  disgiutf 
td  with  the  French  character.  The  first  was  the  impression  made 
on  my  mind  by  tlie  sight  of  tho^  ladies  who  accompanied  the  Dut- 
fhess  of  Parna  in  her  journey  to  Asti,  and  were  all  bedaubed 
rouge, — the  use  of  which  was  tlien  exclusively  confined  to  tlie  French. 
,1  have  frequently  mentioned  this  circumstance  several  years  after- 
wards, not  being  able  to  account  for  such  an  absurd  and  ridicvilous 
practice,  which  is  wholly  at  variance  with  nature  ;  for  when  eidicr 
sick,  intoxicated,  or  from  any  otlier  cause,  human  beings  besmear 
themselves  with  tliis  detest-^ble  rouge, — they  carefully  conce;il  It, 
■well  knowing  that,  wlicn  dibcuvercd,  it  only  excites  the  lauj-htt-r  or 
pity  of  the  beholders.  These  painted  Frencli  figures  left  a  t.'f  p 
lasting  impresi^ion  v:\  my  nnn.',  u/id  inspired  me  willi  a  ccrtaia  ieel- 
in;r  oi  dispusL  Lov/.u  Ji  the  liniaLs  ai  t-iis  r.aiiun. 

*  From  my  geographical  studies  rc:>ulled  .vnother  cause  of  antipatliy 
to  tliat  nation.  Having  seen  on  the  chart  tlie  great  difference  in  ex- 
tent and  population  between  England  or  Prussia  and  France,  and 
hearing  every  time  news  arrived  from  the  armies  tliat  the  French  had 
been  beaten  by  sea  and  land ; — 'recalling  to  mind  die  first  ideas  of  vxy 
infancy,  during  which  I  was  told  tliat  the  French  had  Atrquendy  been 
in  possession  otAsti,  and  that  during  the  last  time  they  had  suficred 
themselves  to  be  taken  prisoners  to  the  number  of  sir  or  seven  thou- 
sand, without  resistance,  after  conducting  themselves  v.  hile  they  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  place  with  the  greatest  insolence  and  ty- 
ranny rail  these  different  circumstance*  being  associated  with  tlic 
idea  of  tlic  ridiculous  dancing-master,  tended  more  and  more  to  rivet 
m  my  mind  an  aversion  to  the  French  nation.,'    p.  i>3i — b6. 

At  tiic  early  age  of  fourteen,  Alfieri  was  pur  in  poosession  of 
a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune-,  and  launched  immediately  into 
rvery  sort  of  fashionable  folly  and  extravagance.  His  passion  fcr 
Iiorses,  from  which  he  was  never  entirely  emancipated^  now  took 
<?ntire  possession  of  his  soul ;  and  his  days  were'  spent  in  gallop- 
ing up  and  down  the  ^javirous  of  Tarin,  in  company  chiefly  witli 
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the  yosag  English^  who  were  resident  in  that  capital.  From  thift 
society,  and  these  exercises,  he  soon  derived  such  improvement, 
that  in  a  short  time  he  became  by  far  the  most  skilful  jockey,  far* 
rier,  and  coachmani  that  modern  Italy  could  boa^t  of  producing. 

For  ten  or  twelve  years  afrer  this  period,  the  life  of  Alfieri  pre- 
sents a  most  humiliating^  but  instructive  picture  of  idleness,  dissipa- 
tion and  ennui.  It  is  the  finest  and  most  flattering  illustration  of 
Miss  Edge  worth's  admirable  t:^le  of  Lord  Glenthorn  ;  and,  in- 
deed, rather  our  goes  than  fills  short  of  that  high-coloured  and 
apparently  exaggerated  representation*  Such,  indeed,  is  the  co- 
incidence between  the  traits  of  the  fictitious  and  the  real  charac- 
ter, that  if  these  Memoirs  had  been  published  when  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  story  was  written,  it  would  have  -  been  impossible  not 
to  suppose  that  she  had  derived  from  them  every  thing  that  is 
striking  and  extraordinary  in  her  narrative.  For  two  or  thre« ' 
years,  Aliieri  contented  himself  with  running,  restless  and  dis- 
contented, over  the  different  states  and  cities  of  Italy,  almost  ig* 
aorant  of  its  language,  and  utterly  Indifferent  both  to  its  literature 
and  its  arts.  Consumed,  at  every  moment  of  inaction,  with  the 
most  oppressive  discontent  and  unhappiness,  he  had  no  relief  but 
in  the  velocity  of  his  movements  and  the  rapidiry  pf  his  transi- 
tions. Disappointed  with  every  thing,  and  believing  himself  in- 
capable of  application  or  reflection,  he  passed  his  days  in  a  per- 
petual fever  of  impatience  and  dissipation  ; — apparently  pursuing 
enjoyment  with  an  eagerness  which  was  in  reality  inspired  by  the 
vain  hope  of  escaping  from  misery.  There  is  much  general  truth, 
as  well  as  peculiar  character,  i^n  the  following  simple  confession. 

*  In  spite,  however,  of  this  constant  whirl  of  dissipation,  my  be- 
ing master  of  my  own  actions ;  notwithstanding  I  had  plenty  of  mo- 
ney,  was  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  and  possessed  a  prepossessing  fi- 
gure ;  I  yet  felt  every  where  satiety,  ennui  and  disgust.  My  great- 
est pleasure  consisted  in  attending  the  opera  buffa,  though  the  gay 
^d  lively  music  left  a  deep  and  melancholy  impression  on  my  mind. 
A  thousand  glooiny  and  mournful  ideas  assailed  my  imagination,  jn 
which  I  delighted  to  Indulge  by  wandering  alone  on  die  shores  nea^ 
the  Chiaja  and  Fortici.  '    1.  128.  .  .  ^ 

When  he  gets  to  Venice,  things  are,  if  possible,  still  v/orse,— 
though,  like  other  hypochondriacs,  he  is  dispo^l  to  lay  the  blame 
on  the  winds  and  the  weather.  The  tumult  oi  the  carnival  kept 
him  alive,  it  seems,  for  a  few  days. 

<  But  no  sooner  was  the  novelty  over,  than  my  habitual  melan* 
choly  and  ennui  returned.    1  passed  several  days  together  in  com- 
plete solitude,  never  leaving  die  hou-re,  nor  stirring  from  tlie  wm- 
,    doWf  whence  I  made  signs  '^o  a  young  iady  who  lodged  opposite, 
and  with  whom  I  occa^ion;illy  exchanged  a  few  words.    During  the 
of  the  day,  which  hung  very  heavy  ou  wiy  h;uids,  I  puiscd  my 
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toe'eidia'  in  sleeping  or  in  dreaming,  I  knew  not  wiitch,  and  fti* 
qnendj  in  weepins;  witfaont  .any  apparent  motive.  I  had  lost  mj 
tranquillity*  and  I  was  tmable  eren  to  divine  what  had  depriTed  me 
of  it.  A  few  years  afterwaidsy  on  investigating  the  cause  of  this 
occurrence,  I  aiscoveied  that  it  proceeded  h-om  a  malady  which  at> 
tacked  roe  every  spring,  somedmes  in  April,  and  sometimes  in  June ; 
its  doration  was  longer  or  shorter,  and  its  violence  very  dt&rent^ 
according  as  my  mind  was  occupied. 

*  I  liktnvise  experienced  that  my  intellectual  faculties  resembled  a 
brirrjTictri ,  and  that  I  possessed  more  or  less  talent  for  composition, 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  During  the  preval- 
ence of  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  winds,  I  was  always  remarkably 
stupid,  and  uniformly  evinced  less  penetration  in  the  evening  than 
the  morning.  I  likewise  perceived  tliat  tlie  force  of  my  imagination, 
the  ardour  of  enthusuism,  and  capability  of  invention,  were  posses- 
sed by  me  in  a  higher  degree  in  tlic  middle  of  winter,  or  in  the  mid- 
le  of  summer,  than  daring  the  intermediate  periods.  This  materi- 
ality, which  I  believe  to  common  to  all  men  of  a  delicate  nervous 
system,  has  greatly  contributed  to  lessen  the  pride  with  which  the 
good  I  have  done  might  have  inspired  me,  in  like  manner  as  it  Has 
tended  to  diminish  the  shame  I  might  have  felt  for  the  erms  I  have 
committed,  particularly  in  my  own  art '   L  140 — 142. 

In  hts  nineteenth  year,  he  extends  his  travels  to  France^  and 
stops  a  few  weeks  at  MarseiUes,  where  he  passed  his  evenings  ex- 
actly as  Lord  Glenthom  is  represented  to  have  done  his  at  his 
Irish  castle.  To  help  away  the  hours,  he  went  every  night  to 
the  play,  although  his  Italian  eats  were  disgusted  with  the  pover*  . 
ty  of  the  recitation ;  and, 

after  the  performance  was  over,  it  was  my  regular  practice  to 
bathe  every  evening  in  the  sea.  I  was  induced  to  indulge  myself  in  this 
luxury,  in  consequence  of  jRndlng  a  very  agreeable  spot^  oh  a  tongtie 
of  land  lying  to  the  right  of  the  harbour,  where,  seated  on  the  sand, 
with  my  back  leaning  su^ainst  a  rock,  I  could  behold  the  sea  and  sky 
without  interruption.  In  the  contemplation  of  these  objects,  embel. 
lished  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  I  passed  my  time  dresuning  of 
future  delights. '    I.  150,  151. 

In  a  very  short  time,  however,  these  reveries  became  intoler-* 
able  \  and  he  very  nearly  killed  himself  and  his  horses  in  rushing, 
with  iacredible  velocity,  to  Paris.  This  is  his  own  account  of 
the  impression  which  was  made  upon  him  by  his  £rst  sight  of  this 
brilliant  metropolis. 

*  It  was  on  a  cold,  cloudy,  and  rainy  morning,  between  the  15th 
and  20t]i  of  August,  lltat  1  entered  Paris,  by  the  wretched  suburb 
of  Saint  Mniccaii.  Accustomed  to  the  clear  and  serene  of  Italy 
and  Provence,  I  felt  much  surprised  at  the  thick  for-  v.  l.Ich,  envelop-  - 
ed  the  ciiy,  especially  at  this  season.  Never  in  my  life  did  1  expe- 
ri^pe  mpre  disagreeable  feelings  (han  pn  enteripg  the  damp  and  dirty 
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Suburb  of  Saist  GkniiaiQ»  where  I  was  to  take  up  mf  lodging. 
WhdZ  Aconstderate  haste»  "what  mad  folly  had  led  me  into  this  sink 
lof  filth  and  nasttness  1  On  entering  the  inUy  i  fitlt  myself  thorough- 
ly undeceived ;  and  I  should  certainly  have  set  oiF  again  immedt* 
;ately,  had  not  shame  and  fatigue  withhrid  me.  My  iUusions  were 
still  further  dissipated  when  I  beeon  to  ramble  through  Paris*  The 
mean  and  wretched  buildings ;  the  contemptible  ostentation  display- 
ed in  a  few 'houses  dignified  with  tlie  pompous  appellation  of  hotels 
and  palaces ;  the  iilthmess  of  the  Gothic  churches  ;  the  truly  Vandal- 
like construction  of  the  public  theatres  at  th:it  time,  besides  innu- 
rnerablc  other  disagreeable  objects,  of  v-hich  not  tlie  least  disgusting 
lo  mc  was  the  plastered  countenances  of  many  very  n^])'  women,  far 
jDUtweighed  in  my  mind  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  public  walks 
and  gardens,  the  infinite  variety  of  fine  cam'a^^cs,  the  lofty  fagade 
of  tlie  Louvre,  as  weli  as  the  number  of  spectacles  and  entertain- 
ments of  every  kind.  •    I.  153,  154. 

There,  then,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  he  again  found 
himself  tormented  *  by  the  demon  of  melancholy;*  and,  after 
*  trying  in  vain  the  boasted  stimulant  of  play,  he  speedily  grew 
wearied  of  the  place  and  all  its  amusements,  and  resolved  to  set 
ofF,  without  delay,  for  England.  To  England,  accordingly,  he 
goes,  at  midwinter;  and  with  such  a  characteristic  and  ccmpas- 
sionable  craving  for  all  sorts  of  powerful  sensations,  that  *  he  re- 
joiced exceedingly  at  the  extreme  cold,  which  actually  froze  the 
wine  and  bread  in  his  carriage  during  a  part  of  the  journey.' 
Prepared,  as  he  was,  for  disappointment,  by  the  continual  extra- 
vagance of  his  e-Kpcctation,  Al6eri  was  delighted  with  England. 
*  The  roads,  the  inns,  the  horses,  and,  above  all,  the  incessant 
bustle  in  the  suburbs,  as  well  as  in  the  capital,  all  conspired  to 
^11  my  mind  with  delight. '  He  passed  a  part  cf  the  winter  in 
good  society  in  London ;  but  soon  *  becoming  disgusted  with  as- 
semblies and  routs,  determined  no  longer  to  play  the  lord  in  the 
drawing-room,  but  i/ic  coachman  at  the  gate  : '  and  accordingly 
contrived  to  get  through  three  laborious  months,  by  being  *  five 
or  six  hours  every  morning  on  horseback,  and  being  seated  on  the 
icoachbox  tor  two  or  three  hours  every  evening,  whatever  was  the 
state  of  the  weather. '  Even  these  great  and  meritorious  exer- 
tions, however,  could  not  long  keep  down  his  inveterate  malady, 
nor  quell  the  evil  spirit  that  possessed  him  ;  and  he  was  driven  to 
make  a  hacty  tour  through  the  west  of  England^  whicli  appears 
to  hnve  rJFordcd  liim  very  rorsidcrable  relief. 

'  The  country  then  so  much  enchanted  me  that  I  determined  to 
settle  m  it ;  not  tliat  I  was  much  attached  to  any  individtial,  but  be- 
|cause  I  was  deliglited  with  the  scenery,  tlie  simple  manners  of  tiic 
inhabitants,  tlie  nioJe&ty  and  beauty  of  the  women,  and,  above  all," 
)|rit^  t)ie  enjoym^iit  of  political  liberty, — ail  which  m^^da  tap  ov^look 
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Its  mutable  clinute,  the  melaiicholy  almost  inseparable  from  lU  t]id 
the  exorbitant  price  of  all  the  ztecessaries  of  life.  *   L  162,  168. 

SGarceiy>  however*  was  this  bold  resolution  of  settling  adopted, 
when  the  author  is  again  *  seized  with  the  mania  of  travelling  \  * 
and  skims  over  to  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  summer*  And 
here  he  is  still  more  effectually  divert^  than  ever»  by  falling  in 
love  with  a  young  married  lady  at  the  Hague*  who  was  obligin]^ 
enough  to  return  nis  affection.  Circumstances*  however*  at  last 
compel  the  fair  one  to  rejoin-  her  husband  in  Switzerland  \  and 
the  impetuous  Italian  is  affected  with  such  violent  despair*  th'ajc 
he  makes  a  desperate  attempt  on  his  life*  by  taking  off  the  band* 
ages  after  being  let  blood ;  and  returns  sullenly  to  Italy*  with- 
out stopping  to  look  at  any  thing*  or  uttering  a  single  word  to 
his  servant  during  the  whole  coarse  of  the  journey. 

This  violent  fit  of  depression*  however,  and  tlie  seclusion  by 
which  it  was  followed*  led  him*  for  the  first  time,  to  look  into 
his  books ;  and  th<^  perusal  of  the  Lives  of  Plutarch  seems  to' 
have  made  such  an  impression  on  his  ardent  and  susceptible  spi^ 
rit*  that  a  passion  for  liberty  and  independence  now  took  the  lead 
of  every  othQK  in  his  soul*  and  he  became  for  life  an  emulator  o£ 
the  antient  republicans*  He  read  the  story  of  Timoleon,  Brutus^ 
£:c.*  he  assures  us*  with  Hoods  of  tears*  and  agonies  of  admira- 
tion. '  I  was  like  one  besiJe  himself*  and  shed  tears  of  mingled, 
grief  and  rage  at  having  been  bom  at  Piedmont*  and  at  a  period, 
and  under  a  government*  where  it  was  impossible  to- conceive  or 
execute  any  great  design* '  The  same  sentiment*  indeed*  seems 
to  have  haunted  him  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  \  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  many  pa$sagci>  of  these  Memoirs  besides  the  follow- 

*  Having  lived  two  or  three  years  almost  wholly  among  the  Eng** 
lish ;  having  heard  their  power  and  riches  every  where  celebrated  ; 
having  contemplated  their  great  {H)litical  influence,  and  on  the  other 
hand  viewing  Italy  wholly  Jc-  iaded  from  her  rank  as  a  nation*  and 
the  Italians,  divided,  weak,  and  enslaved,  I  wa^i  ashamed  of  being 
an  Italian*  and  wished  not  to  possess  any  thing  in  common  with  this 
nation. '    1.  p.  121. 

* .  I  wns  n  aurally  attached  to  a  domestic  life  ;  but  after  having 
visited  England  at  nineteen,  and  read  Plutarch  with  the  greatest  In- 
terest atl twenty  years  of  age,  I  experienced  the  most  insufferable 
repugnance  at  marrying  and  having  my  children  born  at  Turin.  * 
I.  p.  175. 

The  time,  however,  was  not  yet  come  when  study  was  to  bai* 
last  and  anchor  this  agitated  spirit*    Piutajrch  was  soon  thrown 
aside ;  anvi  the  patriot  and  his  horses  gallop  off"  to  Vienna.  The 
state  of  his  mind,  both  as  to  iilletiess  and  politics*  is  strikingly 
'  feprcstntcd  in  the  f«iiowing  short  passage*  ' 
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'  I  fttight  easily,  daring  my  stay  at  Vienna*  fcave  Iseen  Ixftrodaced 
to  the  celebrated  poet  Metastasio,  at  whose  house  our  roinister,  tha 
eld  and  respectable  Count  Canale,  passed  his  evenings  in  a  select 
company  of  men  of  letters,  whose  chief  amusement  consisted  in 
reading  portions  from  the  Greek*  Latiii  and  It;ili.in  classics.  Hav- 
ing taken  an  affection  for  me,  \ -"oleJ,  out  of  pity  to  m  iJlems<^» 
to  condnct  me  thiihcr.  But  I  declined  accompanying  lutn^  either 
from  my  u^unl  :r v!:v.  irdne^.s,  cr  from  tlie  contempt  which  the  con- 
stant hnbit  of  i-^iid'  French  works  had  given  me  for  Italian  pro- 
d'lctior  ^.  T'-':u-^'  i  •.oncliu'cc!,  tliat  thi<>  n";sY«nihlaL;c  of  men  of  let- 
ters, w'v'h  tlicir  cUssir-'^,  could  he  cnly  a  dismal  coinpai;y  of  pedants. 
Besides,  i  had  s' "ti  Wctastasio,  i:i  the  p^ardens  of  Schoonhninn,  per- 
form the  cust(nn;ir)  j;eniu1exion  to  Maria  Tlieresa  in  such  a  servile 
and  adulatory  niarin'er,  that  I,  who  had  my  head  stnfl'ed  ^vith  Plu- 
tarch, aiid  wlio  cmi.ellished  cvcrv  theory,  tould  not  think  of  hind- 
inp;  myE.c  If,  either  hy  the  ties  of  f  liiilliarity  or  friendship,  villi  a  poi  t 
who  had  sold  himself  to  a  despotism  which  I  so  coi  Jiaily  detested. ' 
I.  p.  1S2,  183. 

From  Viv^nna  he  flow  to  Prussia,  which,  he  says,  looked  nil 
like  one  great  guardhouse  ;  and  where  he  could  not  repress  *  the 
horror  and  indignation  he  felt  at  beholdinp;  oppression  and  despot- 
ism assuming  the  mask  of  virtue.  *  From  Prussia  he  pafj^ed  on 
to  Denmark  ;  where  his  health  was  seriously  afF-'ctcti  hy  the  pro- 
fligacy in  which  he  indulged  ;  and  where  the  only  amusement  he 
could  relish,  consisted  in  *  t'rivin^j  a  sledge  wuii  i  nconceivnble 
velocity  over  tlie  snow. '  In  this  way  he  wandered  on  throujrh 
Sweden  and  Finland  to  Russia;  and  fxperienred,  as  usual,  a  nd- 
serable  disappoirmr.      cn  arriving  at  St  Peteri,burg. 

*  Alas  !  no  sooner  iiad  I  reached  this  Asiatic  a^-semhlarre  of 
wooden  huts,  than  Rome,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence,  rose  to  my 
recollection  ;  and  I  could  not  re&ain  from  laugh  in  ;^.  What  I  after- 
wards taw  of  this  country  tended  still  more  strongly  to  confirm  my 
first  tmpression»  that  it  merited  not  to  be  seen.  Every  thing,  except 
their  beards  and  their  horses,  disgusted  me  so  much,  that,  durltig 
six  weeks  I  remained  among  these  savages,  I  wished  not  to  become 
acquainted  v.ith  any  one,  nor  e\  en  ro  see  the  tw'O  or  three  youths 
•with*  whom  I  hod  associated  at  Turin,  and  who  were  descended  from 
the  first  fimilles  of  the  country,  •  1  ttx  k  no  measure  to  be  presented 
to  the  celebrated,  Autocratrix  Catherine  II. ;  nor  did,  I  even  behold 
the  countenance  of  a  sovereign  who  in  our  d  lys  has  outstripped  fame. 
On  investlgatlnq;,  ut  a  future  period,  tlie  reason  of  such  extraordt' 
Tiary  conduct,  1  bec;!nie  convinced  tint  it  proceeded  from  a  certain 
intolerance  of  char;icter,  and  a  hatred  to  every  species  of  tyranny, 
and  which  in  this  particular  instance  attached  itseit  to  a  person 
pected  of  the  most  horriljle  crime — the  murder  of  a  defenceless  hus- 
band. '    1.  p.  195. 

This  XA^Q  for  liberty  contiuucd  to  possess  hi.m  in  his  return 
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Aioagh  Phitiia,  and  really  seems  to  have  reached  its  acme  when 
it  dictated  the  following  most  preposterous  passage     which,  we 
cannot  help  suspectiog,  is  indebted  for  part  of  its  absurdity  to 
'  the  translator. 

*  I  visited  Zomdor£r»  a  spot  rendered  famous  by  the  sanguinary 
battle  fought  between  ihe  Russians  and  Prussiansi  where  thousands 
of  men  on  both  sides  were  immolated  on  the  altar  of  despotism,  and 
'thi|s  escaped  from  the  galling  yoke  which  oppressed  them.  The 
plsice  of  their  interment  was  easily  recognized  by  its  greater  Terdnie, 
and  by  yielding  more  abundant  crops  than  the  barren  and  unproduc- 
tive soil  in  its  immediate  vicinity*  On  this  occasion^  I  reflected  toitk. 
iorroutt  daises  seem  every  xvhrrc  onfy  hom  to  JefiiUze  the  wil  «i> 
«nA»^  they  vegetate. '    I.  196»  197. 

After  this  he  meets  with  a  beautiful  ass  at  Cottingen,  and  re- 
grets that  his  indolence  prevented  him  from  availing  himself  of 
this  excellent  opportunity  for  writing  some  immeasurably  face- 
tious verses  '  upon  this  rencounter  of  a  German  and  an  Italian 
ass  in  so  celebrated  an  university  I '  After  a  hasty  expedition  to 
Spa,  he  again  traverses  Germany  and  Holland,  and  returns  to 
£ngland  iu  the  twenty*third  year  of  his  age ;  where  he  is  speedily 
involved  in  some  very  distressing  and  discreditable  adventures. » 
He  engages  in  an  intrigue  with  an  English  lady  of  rank,  and  is 
«hallenged»  and  slightly  wounded  by  her  husband.  After  this 
eclat>  he  consoles  himself  witli  the  thought  of  marrying  the  frail 
fairy  with  whom  he  is,  as  usualf  most  heroically  in  love ;  when 
he  discovers^  to  his  ii^nite  horror  and  consternation,  that,  pre- 
vious to  her  connexion  with  him,  she  had  been  equally  lavish  of 
her  favours  to  her  husband's  groom^  whose  jealous  resentment 
led  him  to  watch  and  expose  this  new  infidelity*  After  many 
straggles  between  shame,  resentment,  and  unconquerable  love, 
he  at  last  tears  himself  from  this  sad  sample  of  English  virtue, 
and  makes  his  way  to  Holland,  bursting  with  grief  and  indigna^ 
tion ;  but  without  seeming  to  think  that  there  was  the  sli^test 
occasion  for  any  degree  of  contrition  or  sel&condemnation.  From 
Holland  ht  goes  to  France,  isind  from  France  to  Spain — as  idle, 
and  more  oppressed  with  himself  than  ever— buying  and  caressing 
Andalusian  horsest  and  constantly  ready  to  sink  under  the  heavy 
burden  of  existence.  At  Madrid  he  has  set  down  an  extraordi- 
narv  trait  of  the  dangerous  imj^etuosity  of  his  temper*  His 
fattnful  servant,  in  combing  his  hair,  happened  accidentally  to  give 
him  a  little  pain  by  stretchmg  one  hair  a  little  more  than  the  rest,, 
upon  which,  innthouC  saying  one  word,  he  first  seized  a  candle- 
stick, and  felled  him  to  the  ground  with- a  huge  wound  in  his 
temple,  and  then  drew  his  eword  to  despatch  him,  upon  his  of* 
fering  to  make  some  resistance.*  The  sequel  of  the  story  is  aome* 
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his  self-command. 

<  I  was  shocked  at  the  brutal  excess  of  passion  into  which  I  had 
fallen.  Though  Ellas  was  somewhat  calmed»  he  still  appeared  to 
retain  a  certain  degree  of  resentment ;  yet  T  was  not  disposed  to  dis- 
play towards  him  the  smallest  distrust.  Two  hours  alter  his  wound 
was  dressed  I  went  to  bed,  leaving  tlie  door  open,  as  usual,  between 
my  apartment  and  tlie  chamber  in  which  he  slept ;  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrance  oi  the  Spaniards,  who  pointed  out  to  me  the  absur- 
dity oi  putting  vengeance  in  the  power  of  a  man  whom  I  had  so 
much  irritated.  T  said  even  uloud  to  Elia?,  who  was  ahuady  in  Ivd, 
that  he  migai  kill  n:c  ii  he  was  so  inclined  during  the  nighL  \  and 
tliat  I  justly  merited  such  a  fate.  But  this  brave  man,  who  possess- 
ed as  much  elevation  of  soul  as  mysdf,  took  no  other  revenge  for 
mj  outrageous  conductt  except  presenrinGj  for  several  years  two 
handkerchteff  stamed  widi  blood  which  had  been  bound  round  hU 

'  heady  and  which  he  occasionallr  displayed  to  my  view.  It  is  neces«> 
sary  to  be  fully  acquiunted  with  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
PiedniOQtese»  in  order  to  comprehend  tlie  mixture  of  ferocity  and 
generosity  dispUyed  on  both  sides  in  this  affair* 

<  W?:en  at  a  more  mature  age,  I  endeavoured  to  discover  thff 
cause  of  this  violent  transport  rage.  I  became  convinced  that 
the  trivial  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  it^  was»  so  to  speak»  like 
the  last  drop  poured  into  a  vessel  ready  to  run  over.  My  irascible 
temper,  which  must  have  been  rendered  still  more  irritable  by  soli- 
tude and  perpetual  idleness,  required  only  the  slightest  impulse  to 
caiisL^  it  to  burst  forth.  Besides,  I  never  lifted  a  hand  against  a  do- 
mestic, as  that  would  have  been  putti!^g  them  on  a  level  with  ray- 
self.  Neither  did  I  ever  employ  a  cane,  nor  any  kind  of  weiipon  in 
order  to  chastise  them,  though  I  frequently  threw  at  them  any  move- 
able that  fell  in  my  way,  as  many  young  people  do,  during  the  first 
ebullitions  of  anger ;  yet  I  dare  to  affirm  that  I  v,  ould  have  approv- 
ed, and  even  esteemed  tlie  doincatic  who  should  on  such  occasions 
have  rendered  me  back  the  treatment  he  received,  since  I  never  pu- 
nished them  as  a  master,  but  only  contended  with  them  as  one  man 
with  another.  *   L  244—6. 

At  Lisbon  he  forms  an  acquaintance  with  a  literary  country-? 
man  of  his  own,  and  feels,  for  the  lirst  time  of  his  lifct  a  glow 
of  admiration  on  perusing  some  passages  of  Italbn  poetry*  From 
this  he  returns  to  Spain,  and,  after  lounging  over  the  whole  of 
that  kingdom,  returns  through  France  to  Italyy  .lind  anives  at 
I'urin  in  1773.  Here  he  endeavours  to  maintain  the  same  une- 
qual contest  of  dissipation  against  ennui  and  conscious  folly,  and 
falls  furiously  in  love,  for  the  third  time,  with  a  woman  of  more 
than  doubtful  reputation,  ten  years  older  than  himself.  Neither 
the  intoxication  of  this  passion,  however,  nor  the  daily  exhibi- 
tion of  liib  twelve  fine  horses,  could  repress  the  shame  and  indigna* 
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tion. which  he  felt  at  thus  wasting  his  days  in  infifei^>otw  licenti- 
ousness }  and  his  health  was  at  last  seriously  alBscted  •  by  those 
compunctious  visitings  of  his  conscience.  In  1774,  while  watch- 
ing by  his  unworthy  mistress  in  a  fit  of  sickness,  he  sketched  out 
a  few  scenes  of  a  dramatical  work  in  Italian,  which  was  thrown 
aside  and  forgotten  immediately  on  her  recoverv ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  year  after^  that,  after  many  struggles*  he  formed  the  re- 
solution of  detaching  himself  from  this  ciegr^alng  connexion. 
The  efforts  which  this  cost  him,  and  the  means  he  adopted  to  en- 
sure his  own  adherence  to  his  resolution,  appear  altogether  Mrild 
and  extravagant  to  our  northern  imagination.  In  the  ii  r&r  pi  .ice, 
he  had  himself  lashed  with  strong  cords  to  his  elbow  ch;;tr,  to 
prevent  him  from  rushing  into  the  presence  of  the  -syren  ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  he  cut  off  his  hair,  in  order  to  make  it  tmpos* 
sible  for  him  to  appear  with  decency  in  any  society.  The  first 
fifteen  days,  he  assures  us,  he  spent  entirely  *  in  uttering  the  mosc 
frightful  groans  and  lamentatiort^, '  and  the  next  in  riding  furious- 
ly through  all  the  solitary  places  in  the  neighboQfbood«  At  lastf 
however,  this  frenzy  of  grief  began  to  subside;  and,  most  fortu- 
nately for  the  world  and  the  author,  gave  place  to  a  passion  for 
literature,  which  absorbed  the  powers  of  this  fiery  spirit  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  future  existence.  The  perusnl  of  a  wretch- 
ed trngetly  on  the  story  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  striking  resemblance 
he  thought  he  discovered  between  his  own  case  nr;d  that  of  An- 
tony, first  inspired  him  with  the  resolution  of  atten-ptir.,;  a  dra- 
matic piece  on  the  same  subject;  and,  aft  r  cnc  r.rtcnr^  the 
most  extreme  difi'iculty  from  h;5  iiiter  igno.  irc  *  of  poetical  ilic- 
tion,  an^l  of  pure  Italian,  he  at  last  hamt>Terod  ou:  a  tr:);'cdv,  which 
was  represented  with  tolerable  succors  la  1775.  rVcn:  this  mo- 
TWQUi  liis  v/iiole  heart  was  devoted  to  lira^  vAix  poetry  5  and  litc- 
larv  glory  b'^came  the  idol  ot  his  ii"nnj];inaiiGn. 

In  enterln;^^  upon  this  utw  and  arduous  career,  he  soon  disco- 
vered that  jjroatcr  sacrifices  were  rcouirti!  cf  him  thr.n  he  had  hi- 
therto olTercd  to  any  of  the  former  objects  of  hir,  iilolatry.  The 
defects  of  his  education, ;  .  '  1  !.^p(r  habits  of  indolence  and  inat- 
tention to  every  thine;  col.iicc  uti  v.  if.i  lcttc*\>,  imposed  upon  him 
far  more  than  the  ordinary  labour  of  a  literary  apprenticeship. 
llaviniT  never  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pure  Tuscan, 
and  being  obliged  to  9pr<\k  French  during  so  many  years  of  tra- 
velling, he  found  lun'iself  shamefullv  delici'^nt  in  the  knowledge 
of  that  beautiful  lann^uage,  in  which  he  proposed  to  enter  his 
claims  to  i:^i mortality  ;  and  began,  therefore,  a  course  of  the 
most  carwlui  and  critical  reading  of  the  great  authors  who  bad 
«v;1orr,cd  it.  Dante  and  Tetrarea  were  his  "^rrat  models  of  ruritv  ; 
and,  litxi  to  ihcm,  Ariostu  and  Tai>so  i  in  wiuch  four  writers,  he 
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gives  it  as  bit  o^iaioni  that  tbere  is  to  be  found  the  perfection 
of  every  style,  except  that  fitted  for  dramatic  poetry— of  which, 
he  more  than  insinuateSf  that  his  own  writings  are  the  only  ex« 
isting  example.  In  order  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  and 
command  of  their  dirtne  language,  he  not  onl^  made  many  lon^ 
visits  to  Tuscany,  but  absolutely  interdicted  himself  the  use  of 
every  other  sort  of  reading,  and  abjured  for  ever  that  French  li- 
terature which  he  seems  to  have  always  regarded  wiih  a  mixture 
of  envy  and  disdain.  To  make  amends  for  this,  lie  went  reso- 
lutely back  to  the  rudiments  of  his  Latin  ;  and  read  over  all  the 
classics  in  that  language  with  a  moot  patient  and  laboricv'^  atten- 
tion. He  likewise  committed  to  memory  many  thousand  lines 
fro  ru  the  authors  he  proposed  to  imitate;  and  sought,  with  'lie 
£;rc.itcst  assiduity,  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  scholars  lud  crltici; 
that  came  in  his  way,- — pestering  the  in  with  continual  (3  aeries, 
and  with  requesting  their  onirilon  upon  the  infiuite  quaatity  of 
bad  verses  which  he  continued  to  compose  by  way  oi  exercise. 
His  two  or  three  first  tragedies  he  composed  entirely  in  French 
prose;  and  afterwards  translated,  with  infinite  labour,  into  Ita- 
lian verse.  His  whole  process  of  composition,  indeed,  was  very 
systematical  and  laborious  ;  and  tliL-  distinct  account  he  has  left  oi 
it,  is  not  among  the  least  curious  passages  in  these  volumes. 

*  I  ought  here  to  explain  to  the  reader  what  is  meant  by  the  terms 
eoncelvc't  develop,  and  put  into  verse,  which  so  frequently  occur  la  die 
course  of  this  work.  All  my  tragedies,  so  to  speaks  haye  been  com- 
posed three  times.  By  this  methodf  I  at  least  artndted  the  error  of  to6 
much  haste«  which  should  always  be  caiefullf  guarded  a^nst  in  such 
productions,  stnce^  if  they  are  ill-conceived  al  first*  it  is  a  fault  not 
easily  remedied.  By  the  term  conceive,  is  to  be  understood  die  dis- 
tributing c€  the  subject  into  acts  and  scenes,  fixing  the  number  of 
the  personages,  and  tracing,  in  two  p:iges  of  prose,  a  summary  of 
the  plot.  By  developing^  I  mean  the  writing  dialogues  tn  prose  for 
the  different  scenes  indicated  in  this  rude  sketch,  without  rejecting  a 
single  thought ;  and  with  as  much  enthusiasm  al  possible^  without 
embarrassing  myself  with  the  style  or  composition.  By  versifyingf 
in  short,  must  be^  understood,  not  only  converting  this  prose  into 
verse,  bat  aho  curtailing  the  exuberances  of  the  style,  selecting  the 
best  thought  and  clothing  them  in  poetic  1  ini^uage.  After  thes» 
iliree  operations,  I  proceed,  like  other  authors,  to  polish,  correct, 
and  amend.  *  But  if  tlie  conception  or  development  of  the  piece  b* 
imperfect,  or  erroneous,  the  superadded  labour  will  never  produce  a 
good  trag(  dy.  In  this  way  did  1  execute  tlie  v  lie  Ic  oi  my  dramatic 
works,  bci^inning  with  Philippe  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  con- 
itituttd  n.i  rc  than  two  ilurds  of  ihe  labour.  11,  on  reperusing  the 
manuscript,  after  a  sufficient  period  had  been  suffered  to  elapse,  in 
erder  that  I  might  forget  th«  original  distribution  of  the  scenes,  I 
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felt  myself  assailed  by  such  a  crowd  of  ideas  and  emotions  as  com- 
pelled iae»  so  to  speak)  to  take  up  my  pen*  I  conduded  diat  my 
sketch  was  worthy  of  being  unfolded  ;  but  if,  on  the  comraryi  1 61s 
not  an  enthusiasm  equal  auleast  to  what  I  had  experienced  on  con- 
ceiving tjie  design,  I  either  changed  my  plan,  or  threw  the  pajjcrs 
into  the  fire.  As  soon  as  I  became  satisried  that  mj  first  idea  wai 
perfect,  I  expanded  it  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  frequendy  writing 
two  acts  a  day,  and  seldom  less  than  one  ;  so  that  ia  six  dajsjQj 
tragedy  was — I  will  not  say Jinished^  but  created. 

•  In  this  manner,  without  any  other  judge  than  my  own  feeling!, 
I  have  only  finished  those,  the  sketches  of  which  I  had  wriLien  widi 
energy  and  enthusiasm ;  or,  if  I  have  finished  any  other,  I  have  at 
least  never  t.iken  the  trouble  to  clothe  them  in  verse.  This  was  Liit 
case  witli  Charles  I.,  which  I  began  to  write  in  Ficcch  prose,  imms* 
diately  after  finishing  Philippe.  When  I  had  reached  to  about  tin 
middle  of  the  third  act,  my  heart  and  my  hand  became  so  bennnlt- 
ed,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  hM  mj  pen.  The  sane  tbicg 
happened  in  regard  ta  Romeo  and  Jnliet*  w»  whole  of  which  I  aev* 
ly  expanded^  thoogh  with  moch  labour  to  nifsdfi  and  at  kng  in- 
tervals. On  reperusing  this  sketch*  I  Ibaad  my  enthusiasm  so  nod 
repressed,  t}iat»  transported  with  rage  against  myself,  I  could  pi^ 
eeed  no  iiirther»  but  direw  mj  work  into  the  fire. '    II.  48-51. 

Two  or  three  years  were  passed  in  these  bewitching  stodieti 
and>  duripg  this  time»  nine  or  tea  tiagedies,  at  the  leair,  were 
in  a  considerable  state  of  forwardness*  In  1778,  the  studjrcf 
MachiaTel  revived  all  chat  early  zeal  fof  liberty^  which  he  bad  im- 
bibed from  the  perusal  of  Plutarch ;  and  he  compoeed  withglKst 
rapidity  his  two  books  of  *  La  Tiranide ;  ^ — perhaps  the  tao^ 
nervous  auci  eloquent  of  all  his  prose  compositions.  Aboot  the 
same  period^  his  poetical  studies  experienced  a  still  more  serioai 
interruption,  from  the  commencement  of  his  attachment  to  tbt 
Countess  of  Albany>  the  wife  of  the  kte  Pretenders—an  attach- 
ment that  continued  to  soothe  or  to  agitate  all  the  remaining  pa^ 
of  hU  existence. '  This  Jady,  who  was  by  birth  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Stolberg,  was  then  in  her  twenty-£{th  year^  and  resided 
with  her  ill-matched  husband  at  Florence*  Her  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments made^  from  the  Srst,  *  a  powerful  impression^ 


i  *  His  first  introduction  to  her,  we  have  been  informed,  was  in  tb* 
j^rcat  gallery  of  Florence ; — a  circumstance  whiclx  led  him  to  signal- 
ize his  admiration  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  gallantry.  As  tnef 
stopped  to  examine  the  picture  of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  the  Coub- 
iess  observed,  that  the  singular  uniform  in  which  that  prince  is  usual- 
ly painted,  appeared  to  her  extremely  becoming.  Nothing  more  was 
laid  at  the  time ;  but,  in  two  days  after,  Alfieri  appeared  in 
streets  in  the  exact  costume  of  that  warlike  soveidigni—tO  the 
fttasltmaiioB  of  all  the  peaceful  inhabitants. 
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tlie  inflammable  heart  of  A15eri|  guarded  as  it  now  was  with  tht 
love  of  glory  and  of  literature ;  and  the  loftiness  of  hU  character^ 
and  tli«  ardottiP  of  his  admiration,  soon  excited  comapondinf^  sen- 
timents  in  her»  who  had  suflFered  for  some  time  from  the  ill  tem- 
per and  gross  vices  of  her  superannuated  husband.  Though  the 
author  takes  the  trouble  to  assure  us  that  '  their  intimacy  never 
exceeded  the  strictest  limits  of  honour, '  It  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstandt  that  it  should  have  aggravated  the  ill  humour  of  the  old 
husband ;  which  increased^  it  seemsi  so  muchy  that  the  lady  was  at 
last  forced  to  abandon  his  society^  and  to  take  refuge  with  hit 
brother,  the  Cardinal  York)  at  Rome.  To  this  place  Al fieri  speed- 
ily followed  her ;  and  remained  there^  divided  between  love  and 
stttdy^  for  upwards  of  two  years,  when  her  holy  guardian  becom* 
ing  scandalized  at  their  intimacyi  it  was  thought  necessary  for  her 
reputationi  that  they  should  separate.  The  effects  of  this  separa« 
turn  he  has  himtelf  described  in  the  following  short  passage. 

'  For  two  years  I  remained  incapable  of  any  kind  or  study  what* 
evert  so  different  was  my  present  forlorn  state  from  the  happiness 
I  enjoyed  during  my  late  \  usiclence  in  Rome : — thei>e»  tlie  Villa  Strozziy 
near  to  the  warm  baths  of  Dioclesian,  afforded  me  a  delightful  retreat* 
where  I  passed  my  mornings  in  study,  only  riding  for  an  hour  or  two 
through  the  vast  solitudes  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  in* 
▼ite  to  melancholy,  meditation,  and  poetry.  In  the  evening  I  pro- 
reeded  to  the  citv,  and  found  a  relaxation  from  study  in  the  society 
of  her  who  consti luted  the  charm  of  my  existence  ;  and,  contented 
anJ  happy,  I  returned  to  my  solitude,  never  at  a  later  hour  than 
eleven  o'clock.  It  was  impossible  to  find,  in  tlie  circuit  of  a  grc^iit 
city,  an  abode  more  cheerful,  more  retired — or  better  suited  to  my 
taste,  my  character,  and  my  pursuits.  Dclighiful  spot ! — the  remem- 
brance of  wliich  I  sJiall  ever  clieiish,  and  whicli  through  life  I  siiail 
long  to  revisit.  *    II.  p.  iL'l,  122. 

Previouiily  tu  this  time,  his  ixircme  love  oi  iiidepeiuience,  and 
his  desire  to  be  const  antly  with  the  niisiress  of  his  affections,  had 
induced  him  to  take  ilic  very  rom.uuic  .siep  of  resigning  hi i  whole 
property  to  his  sifter,  ii-st  rvin^  to  hiniseif  merely  an  .inr'iuity  of 
14,000  livres,  or  little  more  than  5001.  As  this  transference  was 
made  with  the  sanction  of  the  King,  who  was  very  well  pleased, 
on  the  whole,  to  get  rid  of  so  republican  a  subj^'Ct,  it  was  under- 
stood, upon  both  bides,  as  a  tacit  compact  of  expatriation  ;  so  that, 
upon  his  removal  from  Rome,  he  had  no  house  or  fixed  residence 
to  repair  to.  In  this  desol  ite  and  unsettled  state,  his  passion  for 
horses  revived  with  addiiional  fuvy ;  and  he  undertook  a  voyage 
to  Engl  ami,  for  tlic  sole  purpose  of  purchasing  a  number  of  tliose 
noble  animals;  and  devoted  ei^ht  months  '  to  the  study  of  nob^c 
lieads,  fine  necks,  and  well  tuuied  buttocks,  without  once  opcn- 
in^  a  bookj  or  pursuing  any  literary  avocaiiea. '    In  Londo  i,  he 
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purchased  fourt;pn  hors??, —  in  relation  to  the  number  of  his 
tragedies  !—snd  this  whimsical  relation  frequently  presenting  it- 
self to  his  imagination,  he  would  '?/  t  >  htmself  with  a  sniUe— 
*  Thou  hast  pJiined  a  horse  by  each  tragedy  !  ' — ^Truly,  the  noWe 
author  must  nave  been  far  pone  in  love,  when  he  gate  way  to 
such  innocent  dcliration. — He  conducted  his  four^t^en  friends, 
however,  with  much  judgment  across  the  Alps  ;  and  gained  gteat 
glory  and  notoriety  at  Sienna,  from  their  dai I jr  procession  throQgh 
the  streets,  and  die  feats  of  dextetit/  he  exhibited  in  ridmg  and 
driving  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  had  printed  twelve  o€  his  tragedies,  and 
imbibed  a  sorcrcieii  contempt  for  such  of  his  countrymen  as 
pri  tcrdcd  to  find  them  harsh)  obscure,  or  affectedly  sententious. 
In  ITBI-,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  two  jears,  he  rejoined 
his  mistress  at  Baden,  in  Alsace;  and»  during  a  stay  of  two 
months  with  h  r,  sketched  out  three  new  tragedies.    On  liii 
return  to  Italy^  he  took  up  his  abode  for  a  short  time  at  Pisa,— 
where,  in  a  fit  of  indignation  at  the  faults  of  Pliny's  Panegyric  on 
Trajan,  he  composed  in  five  days  that  animated  and  eloquent  piece  , 
of  the  same  name,  which  alone,  of  all  his  works  which  have  fallen 
into  our  hands,  has  left  on  our  minds  the  impression  of  ardent  and 
flowing  eloquence.   His  rage  for  liberty  likewise  prompted  him 
10  compose  c  v?ral  odeson  the  subject  ot  American  indepeild^^* 
and  several  miscellaneous  productions  of  a  similar  character >-at 
la8t»  in  17d6,  he  is  permitted  to  take  up  his  permanent  abode  with 
his  mistress,  whom  he  rejoins  at  ALnce,  and  never  afterwards  3- 
bandons.    In  the  course  of  the  followmg  year,  they  make  a  jour- 
ney to  Paris,  with  which  he  is  flearly  as  much  dissatisfied  as  on 
his  former  visit,— and  ma^e  arrangements  with  Dtdot  for  piot^ 
ing  his  tragedies  in  a  superb  form.  In  1789,  however,  he  resolrei 
upon  making  a  complete  edition  of  his  whole  works  at  KeUi  9n(i 
submits,  for  the  accommodation  of  his  fair  friend,  to  takef  up  hit 
residence  at  Paris.   There  they  receive  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  her  husband,  which  seems,  however,  to  make  no  change  in  thein 
way  of  life; — and  there  be  continues  busily  employed  in  conectinflj 
his  various  works  for  publication,  till  ihe  year  1790,  when  thin 
first  part  of  these  Memoirs  closes  with  anticipations  of  misery 
from  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  and  professions  of  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  companion  whom  time  had  only  rendered  more 
dear  and  respected* 

The  supplementary  part  bears  date  in  May  tSOS^butafew 
months  prior  to  the  death  of  the  author,— and  brings  down 
history,  though  in  a  more  summary  manner,  to  that  period.  He 
seems  to  have  lived  in  much  unea$ines$  and  fear  in  Paris,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution ;  from  all  approbation,  or  eveo 
toleration  of  which  tragic  farse.  as  he  terms  it*  he  cxculpatei 
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himself  wilh  much  eamestiiesB  and  solemnity  biit«  Living  vested 
Ae  greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  that  country,  he  could  not  con- 
veniently abandon  it.  In  1791>  he  and  his  companion  rude  a 
•hort  visit  to  England,  with  which  he  was  less  pleased  tkm  oa  any 
former  occasion, — the  damp  giving  him  a  disposition  to  gout,  and 
the  late  hours  interfering  with  his  habits  of  lludy.  l  iic  mcli  re- 
maricable  incident  in  this  journey,  occurred  at  its  termination.  A> 
he  was  paffing  along  the  quay  at  Dover,  in  Iiis  way  to  the  packet- 
boat,  he  caught  a  glimpfc  of  the  bewitch i.ig  woman  oii  u  hofe  ac- 
count he  had  fuffered  fo  much,  in  his  fornK  r  vifit  to  thi*  couotry 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  She  ftill  look  A  beautiful,  he  f  iys,  aiid 
bellowed  on  him  one  of  thofc  cnchaiuing  iiiiiL-s  ^^hich  convinced 
him  that  he  was  recognized.  Unable  to  controul  his  emotion,  he 
ruftied  inftantly  aboard — hid  himfelf  below — and  did  not  venture 
to  look  up  till  he  was  Ian  Jed  on  the  oppofitc  fhiore.  From  CaIuis 
he  addrciled  a  letter  to  her  of  hind  inquiry,  and  oiFors  oi  fcrvice  ; 
and  received  an  anhver,  which,  on  accQinit  of  the  fingulat  tone  of 
candour  and  niaenanimlty  which  it  cxlublts,  he  Las  fubjoincd  iu 
the  Appendix,  it  Is  undoubtedly  a  very  remarkable  produdlion, 
i  nd  Iho  vs  bodi  a  flrength  of  mind  and  a  kindnefs  o£  difpofilion 
which  fee  in  worthy  of  a  iiappier  fortune. 

In  tlie  end  uf  1792,  tiie  Increafing  fury  of  tiie  revolution  ren- 
dered Paris  no  longer  a  place  of  fafety  for  foreigners  of  high  biitli ; 
and  Alf:eri  and  his  Countcfs  with  fome  difficuhy  effected  their  e- 
fcape  from  it,  and  eftabliflied  themfelves,  widi  a  dimhiill.eH  in- 
come, at  his  beloved  Florence.   Here,  with  his  ufual  impetuofuy, 
he  gave  vent  to  his  anti-rcrolutionary  feelings,  by  compofing  an 
iipoiogy  for  Louis  XVI.,  and  a  (hoi:  idLtiiical  view  of  the  French 
cxcefTes,  which  he  entitled  *  the  Antigallican.  *    1  le  then  took  to 
adliDg  his  own  plays  ;  and,  for  tw  o  or  three  years,  this  new  paf- 
fion  feduced  him  in  a  good  degree  froui  literature.    In  1795,  how- 
ever, he  tried       hand  in  fome  fatlrical  productions  ;  and  b  ^gan, 
with  much  zeal,  to  rcperufe  and  tranilaLc  various  prdTages  from  the' 
Litin  claflics.    Latin  naturally  led  to  Gicck  ;  and,  in  the  forty- 
ninih  year  of  his  age,  he  fet  ferioufly  to  the  iludy  of  this  inn- 
guage.    Two  whole  years  did  this  ardent  genius  dedicate  to  foli- 
tary  drudgery,  without  being  able  to  mailer  the  fubjecl  he  had  un- 
dertaken.   At  lail:,  by  dint  of  pcrfcverance  and  incredible  labour, 
lie  began  to  underlland  a  little  of  the  cafier  authors  ;  and,  by  tlie 
time  he  had  completed  his  fiftieth  year,  facceeded  in  interpreting 
a  confiderible  part  of  Herodotus,  Thueyuidc!2  and  Homer.  T!ie 
perufal  of  Sophocles,  in  the  following  year,  impelled  him  to  com- 
pofc  his  lad  tragedy  of  Alcefte  in  1798.    In  the  end  of  this  year, 
the  progrcfs  of  the  French  armies  threatened  to  violate  the  tran- 
auiliity  of  hid  Tufcan  retreat  j  and,  in  the  fpring  fullowing,  upon 
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the  occupation  of  Florence^  he  and  his  friend  retired  to  a  fnaaU 
habitation  Ui  the  countrjr.  From  this  afylumt  however,  tbcf  let 
turned  fo  precipitately  on  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  that  thef  were 

furprifcd  by  them  on  their  fecond  invafion  of  Ttifcany  in  1800; 
and  had  more  to  fufFeri  it  appears,  from  the  importunate  civility, 
than  from  the  outrages  of  the  conquerors.  The  French  general,  it 
feems,  was  ^  man  of  letters,  and  made  fereral  attempts  to  be  in- 
trccl  jced  to  Alficri.  When  evafion  became  impofilbie,  the  latter 
madv'  th^'  following  haughty  but  guarded  reply  to  his  warlike  ad- 
mirrr— 

If  the  General,  in  his  official  capacity,  commands  his  presence, 
Vietor  Alfieri,  whd  never  resists  constituted  authority  of  any  kind, 
will  immediately  hasten  to  obey  the  order ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
he  requests  an  interview  only  as  a  private  individual,  Alfieri  begs 
leave  to  obsetve^  that  being  of  a  very  retired  turn  of  mind,  he  wishes 
not  to  form  any  new  acquaintance,  and  therefore  entreats  the  Freacii 
general  to  hold  him  excused.      II*  286,  2d7« 

Under  tl^efc  difaftrous  circuni (lances,  he  was  fuddenly  feizcd 
with  the  defire  of  fignalizing  himfelf  in  a  new  field  of  exertion} 
and  Ik'tched  out  no  fewer  than  fix  comedies  at  once,  which  were 
nearly  finiihed  before  the  end  of  1 8o2.  His  health,  during  this 
yeari  was  confiderably  weakened  by  repeated  attacks  of  irregular 
gout  and  iufiammatory  affe^ionS}  and  the  memoir  concludes  with 
the  defcription  of  a  collar  and  medal  which  he  had  invented^  as 
the  hadge  of  ^  the  order  of  Homer*  *  which,  in  his  late  fprungar*- 
flour  for  Greek  literature,  he  had  founded  and  endowed*  Annel- 
id to  this  record  is  a  fort  of  poflfcript^  addreflcd,  by  his  friend  the 
Abb^  CalufO|  to  the  Countefs  of  Albany ;  from  which  it  appears^ 
that  he  was  carried  off  by  an  in|lammatory  or  gouty  attack  in  hb 
bowelsi  which  put  a  period  to  his  extilence  after  a  few  days  iO- 
nefsi  in  the  month  of  0£lpber  1803.  We  have  fince  leamedi 
that  the  publication  of  his  pofthumous  works^  which  had  beeii 
begun  by  the  Countefs  of  Albany  at  Milan,  has  been  flopped  by 
.  the  French  government ;  and  that  fevcral  of  the  manufcripts  have* 
by  the  fame  authority,  been  committed  to  the  flames. 

We  have  not  a  great  deal  to  add  to  this  copious  and  extraordi- 
nary narrative.  Many  pf  the  peculiarities  of  Aliieri  mav  be  faft- 
iy  referred  to  the  accident  of  hia  birth,  and  the  errora  ot  his  edu^ 
Ration.  His  fnnmy  arrogance  and  difiipation,  are  not  very  unlike 
tbofc  of  many  fpbiled  youths  of  condition  \  nor  is  there  any  thing 
very  extraordinary  in  his  fubfequent  application  to  (ludyi  or  the 
turn  of  his  firft  political  opinions.  The  peculiar  nature  of  his 
purfuits,  and  the  chara£ler  of  his  literary  produ£lions>  afford  more 
curious  matter  for  fpecutation. 
|n  reflecting  os  the  peculiar  mifcry  which  Alfieri  and  fpme  Or 
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ther  eminent  |>erfon8  are  xccorded  to  hire  enAuf ed»  while  their 
minda  were  withheld  from  any  worthy  occupattont  we  have  fome> 
tioies  been  tempted  to  conclude,  that,  to  fufier  deeply  from  tnnui 
i$aa  indication  of  faperior  intellect  \  and  that  it  is  only  t  j  minds 
defttnedfor  higner  attainments  that  the  want  of  an  <^je^  is  a  fource 
of  real  afflldiion.  Upon  a  little  refle£lion»  howevert  we  are  difpofed 
to  doubt  of  the  foundneft  of  this  opinion ;  and  really  cannot  permit 
all  the  ihallow  coxcombs  who  languiAi  under  the  burden  of  ezift- 
encei  to  take  themfelves*  on  our  authority,  for  fpelI**bound  geniufes. 
The  moft  powerful  ftream,  indeed,  will  ilagnate  the  molt  deeply, 
and  wiU  buril  out-  to  more  wild  devaftation,  when  ob{lru£ted  m 
its  peaceful  courfc  \  but  the  weakly  current  is,  upon  the  whole, 
.moft  liable  to  obftru^ton  %  and  will  mantle  and  rot  at  lead  as  diC- 
mally  as  its  betters.    The  innunierabie  blockheads,  in  fliort,  who 
betake  themfelves  to  fuicide,  dram-drinking,  or  dozing  in  dirty 
nightcaps,  wHl  not  allow  us  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  any  real  con- 
nexion between  ennui  and  talent  \  or  that  fellows  who  are  fit  for 
nothing  but  mending  ftioes  may  not  be  very  miferable  if  ihcy  arc 
unfortunately  raifcd  above  their  proper  occupation* 

If  it  does  frequently  happen  that  extraordinary  and  vigorous  ex- 
eriicii5  are  found  to  follow  this  heavy  flumber  of  the  faculties,  the 
phenon^enon,  we  think,  may  be  explained  without  giving  any  coun- 
tcnancs  to  the  fuppofition,  that  vigorous  faculties  are  moil  liable  to 
fuch  an  obfcuration.    In  the  firft  place,  the  relief  and  deliglu  ui  ex- 
ertion        Licl  with  more  than  ufual  force  upon  a  mind  which  has 
fuiFcrcd  from  ihc  v/aiit  of  it  j  and  will  be  apt  to  be  puihwd  iarthcr 
tiian  in  cafes  where  the  exertion  has  bccii  more  regular.  The 
chief  caufe,  however,  of  the  (ignal  fuccefs  which  hab  loinctirncs 
attended  ihok  who  have  bccti  rcicued  from  eanui,  wc  really  be- 
lieve to  be  their  ignorance  of  tlic  diillcukiefi  they  have  to  ericouii- 
ter,  and  that  inexperience  which  makes  them  venture  oa  un- 
dertakings which  more  prudent  Ccilculators  would  decline.  We 
have  already  noticed,  more  than  once,  *  the  cfFed  oi  early  llu  iy  iiid 
familiarity  with  the  bed  models  in  lepreiruig  emulation  by  d  -fp  iir; 
and  have  endeavoured,  upon  this  piinciplc,  to  explain  wiiy  fa  ma- 
ny original  authors  hdve  been  in     ^I'c.i  dc^^r-e  wirhout  education. 
Now,  a  youth  fpent  in  lafluude  .iml  d;llip^-iui!  leadb  necelTirily  to 
a  manhood  of  ignorance  and  inexperience  \  a:.d  hns  all  the  advan» 
tages,  as  well  as  the  inconveniencesj  of  fucli  a  iuuati        If  a- 
ny  feeling  of  llrength,  ambition,  or  other  extraordinary  iaipuifc, 
therefore,  prompt  fuch  a  perfon  to  atLenioi  aiiy  thtng  arduous,  it 
15  iikeiy  that  he  will  go  about  it  with  all  that  rafli  and  vehement 
courage  which  refults  from  unconfcioufnefs  of  the  obiUcks  that 
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are  to  be  overcome  ;  and  it  Is  needle  Is  to  f.iy  Low  often  fuccefs  is 
enfurcd  by  t!iis  confident  and  fortunate  ai:d.ic:ty.  Hius  Alfieri, 
in  the  outfet  of  his  Uterary  career,  r.^n  Iiis  hep.d  rijninfl  drainatic 
poetry,  almoft:  before  he  knew  what  was  meant  cither  by  poetry  or 
the  drama  ;  and  dafhcd  out  a  tragedy  wliiie  but  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted \vi;ii  the  htigin(»3  in  which  he  was  writing,  and  utterly 
ignorant  either  of  the  rules  that  had  been  delivered,  or  the  models 
which  had  been  created  by  the  genius  of  his  great  prcdeceilors. 
H.id  he  been  trained  up  from  his  early  youth  in  fearful  veneration 
for  thcfe  rules  and  thef^  models,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have 
refifted  the  impulfe  which  led  him  to  place  himfelf,  with  fo  little 
preparation,  within  their  danger ;  and  moll  probab'c  that  he  would 
never  havc^  ihoap:lit  himfelf  qualified  to  anfv/er  the  teft  they  re- 
quired of  him.  In  ^i^'i''>^  ^^y>  however,  to  this  {^jropcnfity,  with 
a!!  the  thcu.-htlcfs  freedom  and  vehemence  which  had  chara£i:eriz- 
cd  his  rtbcr  indulgences,  he  found  himfelf  fuddenly  embarked  in 
an  unexpeckd  ui:dcrlak':ic^,  and  in  fight  of  unexpefted  diitindlion. 
The  iuccefs  he  hr.d  obt.iii»ed  with  fo  little  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
je£l-,  trnipvcd  him  to  acquire  what  was  wanting  to  deferve  it  ; 
and  jullified  hopes  and  i>imul.Ued  exertions  which  earlier  reflec- 
tion would,  ill  all  piob.ibiiicy,  linve  for  f:v«-r  prevented. 

The  morality  uf  Alfieri  srems  to  have  been  at  least  as  relaxed 
»s  that  of  the  degenerate  noble?,  whom  in  all  other  things  he  pro- 
fessed to  reprobate  and  despise.  He  confesses,  without  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  contrition,  that  his  general  intercourse  with  wo- 
men was  profligate  in  the  extreme  j  and  has  detailed  tlie  particu- 
lars of  three  several  intrigues  with  married  women,  witliout  once 
appearing  to  imiifme  that  tliey  could  require  any  apology  or  expi- 
ation. On  the  contrary,  while  recording  the  deplorable  conse- 
<^uenccs  of  one  of  them,  he  observes,  with  great  composure,  that 
it  was  distressing  to  him  to  contemplate  a  degradation,  of  which 
he  had,  *  though  innocently, '  been  the  occasion.  The  general 
srro'^anre  of  his  manners,  too,  and  the  occasional  brutality  of 
hi3  conduct  towards  his  inferiors,  are  far  from  giving  u^  an  ami- 
able impression  of  his  general  character ;  nor  have  wc  been  able 
to  find,  in  the  whole  of  these  confessions,  a  single  trait  of  kind- 
ness of  heart,  or  generous  philanthropy,  to  place  in  the  balance 
against  so  many  indications  of  seltishiiess  and  violrnre.  Hierc 
ire  proofs  enough,  indeed,  of  a  firm,  elevated,  and  maniy  spirit ; 
hut  small  appearance  of  any  thing  gentle',  or  ever,  in  a  moral 
sensp,  of  any  thing  verv  respectable.  In  Jiis  acioi:i\.(:orij  in  ^hort, 
of  the  M'orthics  of  antiquity,  he  appear^  to  have  ciipied  ihcir 
harshness  and  indelicacy  at  Icn'^t  ?^'^  faithfully  as  their  loftiness  of 
character;  and,  at  the  snnie  tiirc,  to  have  combined  with  it  ail  the 
licemiousneea  and  presumption  of  a  modem  Italian  noble. 
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We  have  been  somewhat  perplexed  wi^  his  politics.  Aficr 
speaking  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  mild  government  of  the  kingi 
of  Sardinia^'^afrer  adding  that,  *  when  he  had  read  Plut  .rch  and 
visited  £ngland,  he  felt  the  most  unsurmountabie  repugnance  2t 
marrying,  or  having  his  children  born  at  Turin, ' — after  recording 
that  a  monarch  is  a  master,  and  a  subject  a  slave, — and  •  thnt  I»e 
shed  tears  of  mingled  grief  and  rage  at  havlbg  been  born  m  buch 
a  state  as  Piedmont ; ' — after  all  this — after  giving  up  his  cstatet 
to  escape  from  this  bondage,  and  after  writing  his  bocks  on  tlie 
Tiranide,  and  his  otlts  on  American  liberty, — we  really  wjyc  pre- 
pared to  find  him  taking  the  popubr  side,  at  the  outset  at  least 
of  the  French  revolution,  ^nd  exulting  in  the  downfal  of  one  of 
those  hateful  tlo^potisms,  against  ihc  whole  sy.:teni  of  wnicli  lie 
iuu'  previously  iiivcighcd  v^itli  no  cxlraordinary  moderation.  In- 
stead o£  iliis,  however,  wc  find  him  al^using  the  rcvolniio:nsts, 
and  extolling  their  opponents  \vii.u  ali  ilic  zeal  of  a  professed  an- 
tijacobin, — writing  an  colovnum  on  the  dethroned  nionarch  like  Mr 
Pybus,  and  an  Aiiti^alli  an  liLo  Peter  Porcupine.  Nov/,  we  .wc 
certainly  very  far  froni  saying,  that  a  true  Ijiend  of  liberty  might 
not  execrate  the  proceedii.gs  of  the  French  rcvolutiordsts  j  but  a 
professed  hater  of  royalty  might  have  felt  more  indulgence  for 
the  new  republic  i  and  such  a  crazy  zealot  for  liberty,  as  Alfieri 
showed  himself  in  Italy,  both  by  his  writings  and  his  conduct, 
might  well  have  been  canied  away  by  that  pronnse  of  emancipa- 
tion to  France,  which  deluded  sounder  heads  than  his  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe. —  1  h  re  are  two  keys,  we  think,  in  the  work 
before  us,  to  this  apparent  inconsistency.  Alfieri,  vrith  all  his 
abhorrence  of  tyrants,  was,  in  his  lieart,  a  great  lover  of  aristo- 
cracy •,  and  he  had  a  great  spite  and  antipatJiy  at  the  French  na- 
tion, collectively  and  individually. 

Though  professedly  a  republican,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  re- 
public he  wanted  was  one  on  the  Roman  taodci,— wh-rc  there 
were  Patricians  as  well  as  Plebeians,  and  where  a  mnn  of  great 
talents  had  even  a  good  chance  of  being  one  day  appointed  Dicta- 
tor. He  did  not  admire  kings  indeed, — -because  he  did  not  liappen 
to  be  born  ono,  and  because  they  were  the  only  beings  to  M'iiom 
he  was  born  inferior  :  but  he  had  the  utmost  veneration  for  no- 
bles,— because  fortune  had  placed  him  in  that  order,  and  because 
the  power  and  distinction  which  belonged  to  it  were  agreeable  to 
him,  and,  he  thought,  would  be  exercised  for  the  good  of  his  in- 
feriors. When  he  heard  that  Voltaire  h  ul  written  a  tragedy  on 
the  story  of  Brutus,  he  fell  into  a  grfMt  passion,  and  exclaimed, 
that  the  subject  was  too  lofty  for  •  a  French  plebeian,  \rho,  dur- 
ing twenty  years,  had  subscribed  hirascU  Gentleman  in  ordinary 
'(K)  tlic  King  !  ^ 
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This  love  of  an8tocracy»  however,  will  not  exphia  the  defence  • 
of  monarchy  and  the  abuse  of  republics,  which  formed  the  sub* 
ttance  of  his  Antigallican.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he  was  antigallican 
from  his  youth  up ;  and  would  never  have  forgiven  that  tkition» 
if  they  had  succeeded  in  estabiishiiig  z  free  government«^especi- 
ally  while  Italy  was  in  bondage.  The  contempt  wluch  Voltaire 
had  expressed  for  Italian  literature^  and  the  general  degradation 
into'wnich  the  national  character  had  fallen,  had  sunk  deep  into 
his  fierce  and  haughty  soiritt  and  s^^pited  him  with  an  anti« 
pathy  towards  that  people  oy  whom  his  own  countrymen  had  been 
subdued,  ridiculed,  and  outshone.  This  pnltry  and  vindictive 
feeling  leads  him,  throughout  this  whole  work,  to  speak  of  them 
in  the  most  unjust  and  uncandid  terms.  There  may  be  some  truth 
in  his  remarks  on  the  mean  and  meagre  articulation  of  their  Ian* 
guage,  and  on  their  *  horrible  »,  with  their  little  lips  drawn  in  to 
pronounce  it,  as  if  they  were  blowing  hot  soup. '  Nay,  we  could 
even  excuse  the  nationality  which  leads  him  to  declare,  that  *  he 
would  rather  be  the  author  of  ten  good  Italian  verses,  than  of  vo- 
lumes written  in  EngUsh  or  Frenc/i,  or  any  such  harsh  and  unharmo- 
nious  jargon,^though  their  cannon  and  their  armies  should  con- 
tinue to  render  these  languages  fashionable. '  But  we  cannot  be- 
lieve in  the  sincerity  of  an  amorous  Italian,  who  declares,  that 
he  never  could  get  through  the  first  volume  of  Rousseau's  He* 
loise  ;  or  of  a  modem  author  of  regular  dramas,  who  profetset 
to  see  nothing  at  all  admirible  in  the  tragedies  of  Racine  or  Vol- 
taire. It  13  evident  to  us,  that  he  grudged  these  great  writers  the 
J  lory  that  was  due  to  them,  out  of  a  vindictive  feeling  of  na- 
tional resentment;  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  he  grudged 
tlic  I'rcnch  nation  the  freedom,  in  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
been  mioiig  the  first  to  believe  and  to  exult. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  literary  produc- 
tio::s  of  this  extraordinary  person; — a  theme,  however  interest- 
ing Mid  attractive,  upon  which  we  can  scarcely  pretend  to  enter 
on  the  present  occasion.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure 
a  con\plet  '  copy  of  the  works  of  Alfieri ;  and,  eveii  cf  Lhobe  which 
have  been  htcly  iransmiited  to  us,  we  will  confess  that  a  consi- 
derable portion  remtins  to  be  perused.  We  ln;ve  seen  enough, 
however,  to  satisfy  us  that  they  are  dcscrvme  of  a  careful  analysis, 
iind  that  a  free  and  enlightened  estimate  v.t  tl  rir  merit  may  be 
rendered  both  intcvLsUng  and  instructive  to  the  greater  part  of  our 
readers.  We  hope  soon  to  be  in  a  condition  to  attempt  this  task  ; 
and  sliall,  in  the  mean  time,  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  few  ob- 
servations suggested  by  the  style  and  charucter  of  the  tragedies 
with  which  we  have  been  for  some  time  acquuiuteil. 

These  pieces  approach  much  nearer  to  the  antient  Grecian  mo- 
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del,  than  any  other  modern  production  with  which  we  are  acq ualn t- 
•d— Htti  the  simplicity  of  the  plot,  the  fewness  of  the  persons^  the  di- 
fectiieas  of  the  action,  and  the  uniformity  and  eiaborate  gravity  of 
the  composition.  Infinitely  les»  declamatory  than  the  French  trage* 
dies,  theyhave  less  brilliancy  and  variety^  and  a  deeper  tone  of  dig* 
ntty  add  nature*   As  they  have  not  adopted  the  choral  songs  of  the 
Creek  stage,  however,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  less  poetical  than  those 
antient  compositions ;  although  they  are  worked  throughout  with 
a  fine  and  careful  hand,  and  diligently  purified  from  every  thing 
ignoble  or  feeble  in  the  expreflaion.  The  author's  anxiety  to  keep 
clear  of  figures  of  mere  ostentation)  and  to  exclude  all  show- 
pieces of  fine  writing  in  a  dialogue  of  deep  interest  or  impetuous 
passion^  has  betrayed  him,  on  some  occasions,  into  too  sententious 
and  strained  a  diction,  and  given  an  air  of  labout  and  heaviness 
to  many  parts  of  his  composition.   He  has  felt,  perhaps  a  little 
too  constantly,  that  the  cardinal  virtue  of  a  dramatic  writer  is  to 
keep  his  personages  to  the  business  and  tlie  concerns  that  lye  be> 
fore  them ;  and  by  no  means  to  let  them  turn  to  moral  philoso- 
phers, or  rhetorical  describers  of  their  own  emotions.  But,  in  his 
jealous  adherence  to  this  good  maxim,  he  seems  sometimes  to  have 
forgotten,  that  certain  passions  are  declamatory  in  nature  as  well 
'    as  on  the  stage  ^  and  that,  at  any  rate,  they  do  not  all  vent  them- 
selves in  concise  and  pithy  sayings,  but  run  occasionally  into  hy«- 
perbole  and  amplification.   As  it  is  the  great  excellence,  so  it  is 
occasionally  the  chief  fault  of  Alfieri's  dialogue,  thftt  every  word 
is  honestly  employed  to  help  forward  the  action  of  the  play,  in 
serious  argument)  necessary  narrative,  or  the  direct  expression  of 
natural  emotion.   There  are  no  excursions  or  digressions, — no  e- 
pisodical  convef8adon8,*^and  none  but  the  most  brief  moralizings. 
This  gives  a  certain  air  of  solidity  to  the  whole  structure  of  the 
piece,  that  is  apt  to  prove  oppressive  to  an  ordinary  reader,  an4 
reduces  the  entire  drama  to  too  great  uniformity. 

We  make  these  remarks  chiefly  with  a  reference  to  French  tm- 
gcdv.  For  our  own  part,  we  believe  that  those  who  are  duly 
sensible  of  the  merit  of  Shakespeare,  will  never  be  much  struck 
witli  ?.nv  other  dramatical  composition.  There  are  no  other  j^lavb, 
indccu,  tlvit  paint  human  nature, — that  strike  off  the  characrt  rs 
of  men  wiiU  all  the  freshness  and  sharpness  of  the  original, — md 
speak  tlic  l.inciuape  of  all  the  pasisions,  not  like  a  miir.ic,  bur  an 
echo — nti  J  ti  scfcer  nor  louder,  nor  differently  modulated  Ironi 
the  spontaneous  utterance  of  tlie  heart.  In  these  respects  he  dis- 
dains all  comparison  with  Alfieri,  or  with  .u\y  uu\qt  piortal  ;  nor 
15  it  fair,  perhaps,  to  sugj:;cst  a  comparison,  where  no  rivalry  can 
he  imagined.  Aliieri,  like  :iJ  tlic  ccnlir.eiu.il  drainntists,  con- 
liJcrs  a  tragedy  as  a  poem,    la  England^  wc  look  upon  it  rather 
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as  a  representadon  of  dnmter  and  passion.  With  them,  of 
course,  the  style  and  diction,  and  the  congrulty  and  proportions 
of  the  piece,  are  the  main  objects  nirith  us,  the  trudi  and  the 
force  of  the  imitation.  It  is  sufficient  for  them,  if  there  be  cha«> 
racter  and  action  enough  to  prevent  the  compositioit  from  Ian* 
guishing,  and  to  pive  spirit  and  propriety  to  the  polished  dialogue 
of  which  it  consists  }<^we  are  satisfied,  if  there  be  management 
enough  in  the  story  not  to  shock  credibility  entirely,  and  oeauty 
and  polish  enough  in  the  diction  to  exclude  disgust  or  dmnon* 
In  his  own  way,  Alfieri,  we  think,  is  excellent*  His  fables  are  all 
admirably  contrived  and  completely  developed ;  his  dialogue  is 
copious  and  progressive  \  and  his  characters  all  deliver  natnral  sen^ 
timents  urtth  great  beauty,  and  often  with  great  force  of  expres- 
sion. In  our  eyes,  however,  ii  is  z  fault  that  the  fable  is  too 
simple,  and  the  incidents  too  scanty }  and  that  all  the  characters 
express  diemselves  with  equal  felicky,  and  urge  thetr  opposite 
views  and  pretensions  with  equal  sldll  and  plausibility*  We  see 
at  once,  that  an  ingenious  author  has  versified  the  gum  of  a  dia*!- 
logue  ;  and  never,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that  we  hear  the  real 
persons  contending.  There  may  be  more  eloquence  and  dignity 
in  this  style  of  dramatizing  tnere  is  infinitely  more  deception 
in  ours. 

With  regard  to  the  diction  of  these  pieces.  It  is  not  for  tramoti' 
innc  critics  to  presume  to  offer  any  opinion.  They  are  consider- 
ed, ill  Italy,  we  believe,  as  the  puiest  specimens  of  the  favell a 
Toscana  that  late  ages  have  produced.  To  us  they  certainly  seem 
to  want  sonietliing  oi  liut  flow  and  sweetness  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  in  Italian  poetry,  and  to  be  formed  rather  upon 
ti  e  model  of  Dante  than  of  }/ctiarc:i.  At  all  evcnt-j  it  is  obvi- 
ous th^t  the  style  is  highly  elabor^ite  ar.d  arilficial  ;  mid  that  the 
au'ihor  constantly  striving  to  give  it  a  sort  of  i^ciiiioue  ioTce 
and  energy,  by  the  use  of  condensed  and  emphatic  expressions, 
interrogatories,  antithc^^es,  and  short  and  inverted  sentences.  In 
all  these  respectr,,  as  well  as  in  the  chastised  gravity  of  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  temperance  and  propriety  of  all  the  delineations 
of  passion,  tiicse  pieces  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  we  should 
h.u'c  expected  from  the  fiery,  fickle  and  impatient  character  of 
the  audior.  From  all  diat  Alfieri  has  told  us  of  himself,  we 
should  have  expected  to  iind  in  his  plays  great  vehemence  and  ir- 
regular eloquence — sublime  and  extravagant  sentiments — passions 
risirig  to  frenzy— and  poetry  swelling  into  bombast.  Instead  of 
this,  we  have  a  subdued  and  concise  representation  of  energetic 
discourses — passions  not  loud,  but  deep — and  a  style  so  severely 
correct  and  scrupulously  pure,  as  to  indicate,  even  to  unskilful 
pps,  the  great  labour  which  must  have  been  bestowed  on  its  pu- 
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rlficatlon.    No  characters  can  be  more  difierent  than  that  whiclj 
.  we  should  infer  from  reading  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri,  and  that 
which  he  has  assigned  to  himself  io  these  authentic  Memoirs. 


Akt.  UI.  Advise  to  Toimg  Ladies  on  the  Improvmittt  of  the  Mind* 
By  Thomas  firoadhurft.   8?o.  London*  i8o8. 

ll^K  Bfoadhnrft  is  a  very  good  fort  of  a  man^  who  has  not  writ- 
ten  a  very  bad  book  upon  a  my  important  fubjeA.  His 
obje£t  (a  very  laudable  one)  is  to  recommend  a  better  fyftem  of 
female  education  than  at  prefent  prevails  in  this  country — to  turn 
the^temion  of  women  from  the  trifling  purfutts  to  which  they 

*  are  now  condemned— >and  to  cultivate  faculties  which*  under  the 
a^al  fyltem  of  management*  might  almoffc  as  well  not  esift.  To 
the  examhiation  of  his  ideas  upon  tbefe  points^  we  (hall  very 
dieerfuily  give  up  a  portion  of  our  time  and  attention. 

A  great  deal  has  been  faid  of  the  original  difierence  of  capacity 
between  men  and  W'Omen ;  as  if  women  were  more  quick,  and  men 
more  judiciouS'^as  if  women  were  more  remarkable  for  delicacy  of 
aflbciation,  and  men  for  ftronger  powers  of  attention.  All  -dus^ 
we  confefitf  appears  to  us  very  tancifnl.  That  there  is  a  difierence 
in  the  underftandings  of  the  men  and  the  women  we  every  day  meet 
with,  every  body>  we  fuppofe,  itiuft  perceive  \  but  there  is  none 
furely  which  may  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  dtfierence  of  circum* 
(lances  in  which  they  have  been  placedj  virithout  referring  to  any 
conjectural  difierence  of  ori|;inal  conformation  of  mind*  As  long 
as  boys  and  girls  ran  about  m  the  dirtj  and  trundle  hoops  together* 
they  are  both  precifely  alike*  If  yott  catch  up  one  half  of  thefe 
creatures*  and  train  them  to  a  particular  fei  of  anions  and  opi* 
nions*  and  the  other  half  to  a  perfe£^ly  oippofite  fet*  of  courfe 
their  underftandings  will  difier,  as  one  or  the  other  fort  of  occu- 
pations has  called  this  or  that  talent  into  a£^ion  :  there  is  furely 
no  occafton  to  go  into  any  deeper  or  more  abftrufe  reafomng*  in 
order  to  explain  fo  very  Ompk  a  phenQmcnon.  Taking  it,  then, 
for  granted,  that  nature  has  been  as  bountiful  of  underftanding  to 
one  fcx  as  the  other,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  conGder  what  are 
the  principal  obje<Slions  commonly  made  againfb  the  communica- 

*  tion  of  a  greater  (bare  of  knowledge  to  women,  than  commonly 
i^ills  to  their  lot  at  prefent :  for  though  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther women  fiiould  learn  all  that  men  learn,  the  immenfc  dif- 
parity  which  now  exifts  b^:f;veen  their  knowledge,  we  fliould 
hardly  think  could  a(h'nit  oi  any  rational  defence.  It  is  nut  cufy 
10  ujii^iiift  that  tlitrc  can  be  any  jult  caufe  why  a  woman  of  forty 
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ihottid  be  more  ignorant  thin  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age.  If 
there  be  any  good  at  all  in  female  ignorance,  this  (to  uCe  a  very 
colloquial  phfafe)  is  furcly  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Something  in  this  queilion  muft.  depend,  no  doubf,  upon  the 
leifure  which  either  fet  enjoys  for  the  cultivation  of  their  under* 
ftandings ; — and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  women  have  fully 
as  muchy  if  not  more  idle  time  upon  their  hands,  than  men.  Wo* 
men  are  excluded  from  all  the  ferious  buHncfs  of  the  world  :  men 
are  lawyers,  phyiicians,  clergymen,  apothecaries^  and  juflices  of 
the  peace— fources  of  exertion  which  confume  a  great  deal  more 
time  than  producing  and  fuckling  children  s  fo  that)  if  the  thing 
is  a  thing  that  onght  to  be  done-^if  the  attainments  of  literature 
are  objedls  really  worthy  the  attention  of  females,  they  cannot 
<  plead  the  want  of  leifure  as  an  excufe  for  indolence  and  negledt. 
The;  lawyer  who  pailes  his  day  in  exafperating  the  bicktrings  otRoe 
and  Doe,  is  certainly  as  much  engaged  as  his  lady  wl^  has  the 
whole  of  the  morning  before  her  to  corre&  the  children  and  pay 
the  bills.  The  apothecary,  who  ruihes  from  an  acfb  of  phlebo- 
tomy in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  town  to  iniinuate  a  bolus  in  the 
eafl,  is  furely  as  completely  abforbed  as  that  fortunate  female  who 
is  darning' the  garment,  or  preparhig  the  repaft  of  her  ^fcula- 
plus  at  home ;  and,  in  every  degree  and  fituation  of  life,  it  feemi 
that  men  muft  neceilarily  be  expofed  to  more  ferious  demands  up- 
on their  time  and  attention,  than  can  pofTibly  be  the  cafe  with  re« 
fpedl  to  the  other  fex.  We  are  fpeaking  always  of  the  fair  de- 
mands which  ought  to  be  made  upon  the  time  and  attention  of 
women ;  for,  as  the  matter  now  ftands,  the  time  of  women  is 
coniidered  as  worth  nothing  at  all.  Daughters  are  kept  to  occu- 
pations in  fewing,  patching,  mantuamaking  and  mending,  by  which 
it  is  impoflible  they  can  earn  tenpence  a  day.  The  intellefiual  im- 
provement of  women  is  con(idered  to  be  of  fuch  fubordinate  im- 
portance, that  twenty  pounds  paid  for  needle  work  would  give 
to  a  whole  family  leifure  to  acquire  a  fund  of  real  knowledge. 
They  are  kept  with  nimble  fingers  and  vacant  underftandings,  till 
the  feafon  for  improvement  is  utterly  paifed  away,  and  all  chance  of 
forming  more  important  habits  completely  loft.  We  do  not  there- 
fore fay  that  women  have  more  leifure  than  men,  if  it  be  neccilary 
they  ihould  lead  the  life  of  artifans;  but  we  make  this  afiertion  only 
upon  the  fuppofition,  that  it  is  of  fpme  importance  women  ihould 
be  inftru^ed ;  ^nd  that  many  ordinary  occupations,  for  which  a 
little  money  will  find  a  better  fublUtute,  ihould  be  iacrificed  to  this 
.confideration. 

We  bar,  in  this  dtfcuflton,  any  obje^^ion  which  proceeds  from 
the  mere  novelty  of  teaching  women  more  than  they  are  already 
tauglit.   It  may  be  ufekfi  that  their  education  ihould  be  improved, 
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ei  it  may  be  prrn'cious;  and  thcfc  arc  the  fair  grounds  on  which  the 
queilion  may  be  argued.  But  thofe  who  cannot  bring  their  minds 
to  confider  fuch  an  unufual  cxtfnGon  uf  knowledge,  without  con- 
ncfting  with  it  fomc  fenfation  of  the  ludicrous,  ll  ould  reraen^ber, 
that,  in  the  progrefs  from  abfoluie  ignorance,  there  is  a  period 
when  cultivation  of  mind  is  new  to  every  ranli:  and  dcfcription  of 
perfons.  A  century  ago,  who  would  have  beheved  that  country 
gentlemen  could  be  brought  to  read  and  fpell  with  the  eafc  and  ac- 
curacyi  which  we  now  fo  frequently  remark, — or  fuppofed  that 
they  could  be  carried  up  even  to  the  elemertts  of  antient  and  mo- 
dern hiftory  ?  Nothing  is  more  common,  or  more  ilupid,  than 
to  take  the  a^ual  for  the  poflible— to  believe  that  all  which  is,  it 
all  which  can  be ;  firft  to  laugh  at  every  propofed  deviation  from 
pndice  as  impoflible — then,  when  it  is  carried  into  xSlcQl^  to  be 
aftoniihed  that  it  did  not  take  place  before. 

It  is  said,  that  the  effect  of  knowledge  is  to  make  women  pe» 
dantic  and  affected  \  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  offensive,  thaa 
to  see  a  woman  stepping  out  of  the  natural  modesty  of  her  sex, 
to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  her  literarjr  attainments.  This 
may  be  true  enough  j  but  the  answer  is  so  trite  and  obvious,  that 
we  are  almost  ashamed  to  make  it.  All  affectation  and  display 
proceed  from  the  supposition  of  possessing  something  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  possesses.  Nobody  is  vain  of  possessing 
two  legs  and  two  arms ; — because  that  is  the  precise  quantity  of 
either  sort  of  limb  which  every  body  possesses.  Who  eTer  heard 
a  lady  boa^st  that  she  understood  French  } — for  no  other  reason, 
that  we  know  of^  but  because  every  body  in  these  days  does  un- 
derstand French ;  and  though  there  may  be  some  disgrace  in 
being  ignorant  of  that  language,  there  is  little  or  no  merit  in  ita 
acquisition.  Diffuse  knowledge  generally  among  women,  and 
you  will  at  once  cure  the  conceit  which  knowledge  occasions 
while  it  is  rare.  Vanity  and  conceit  we  shall  of  course  witness 
in  men  and  women  as  long  as  the  world  endures  :  but  by  molti* 
plying  the  attainments  upon  which  these  feelings  are  founded, 
you  increase  the  dilHculty  of  indulging  them»  and  render  them 
much  more  tolerable,  by  making  theqi  the  proofs  of  a  much  higher 
-merit.  When  learning  ceases  to  be  -uncommon  among  women, 
learned  women  will  cease  to  be  affected. 

A  great  many  of  the  lesser  and  more  obscure  duties  of  life, 
necessarily  devolve  upon  the  female  sex.  The  arrangement  of  all 
household  matters,  and  the  care  of  children  in  their  early  infan- 
cy, must  of  course  depend  upon  them.  Now,  there  is  a  very 
general  notion,  that  the  moment  you  put  the  education  of  women 
upon  a  better  footing  than  it  is  at  present,  at  that  moment  there 
will  be  an  end  of  all  domestic  etonomy  %  and  that,  if  you  once 
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lufTer  women  to  cnt  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  rest  of  the  f  v 
tm\j  will  very  scon  be  reduced  to  the  same  kind  of  aerial  and  un- 
satisfactory diet.  These,  and  all  such  opinions,  are  referable  to 
one  great  common  cause  of  error; — that  man  docs  every 
thing,  and  that  nature  does  nothing  ;  and  that  every  thing  we 
see,  is  rcfer;ible  to  positive  inititotlon,  rather  than  to  original 
feeling.  Can  any  thin^r,  for  example,  be  more  perfectly  absurd 
than  to  suppose,  that  the  care  and  perpetual  sohcltiidc  which  a 
mother  feels  for  her  children,  depends  upon  her  ignorance  of 
Greek  and  Mathematics  *,  and  that  she  v.'ould  deseit  an  infant  for 
a  quadratic  equation  ?  We  seem  to  imagine,  that  we  can  break 
in  pieces  the  solemn  institution  of  n.^ture,  by  the  little  laws  of  a 
boarding-school ;  and  that  the  existence  of  the  human  race  de- 
pends upon  teaching  women  a  little  more,  or  a  little  less  ; — that 
Cimmerian  ignorance  can  aid  parental  affection,  or  the  circle  of 
arts  and  sciences  produce  its  destruction.  In  the  same  manner^ 
we  foiqget  the  principles  upon  which  the  love  of  order,  arrange* 
meot,  and  all  the  arts  of  economy  depend.  They  depend  not 
updn  ignorance  nor  idleness  *,  but  upon  the  poverty^  confusion 
and  ruin  which  would  ensue  from  neglecting  them.  Add  to 
these  principles,  the  love  of  what  is  beautiful  and  magnificent, 
and  the  vanity  of  display  i'^nd  diere  can  surely  be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  but  that  the  iMrder  and  economy  of  private  life  is  amply 
secured  from  the  perilous  inroads  of  knowledge* 

We  would  fain  knowt  too,  if  knowledge  is  to  produce  such  bane- 
ful effeas  upon  the  material  and  (he  household  virtues,  why  this  in- 
fluence has  not  already  been  felt?  Women  are  much  better  educated 
now  than  they  were  a  centurj  ago  $  but  they  are  by  no  means  less 
remarkable  for  attention  to  the  arrangements  of  their  household, 
or  less  inclined  to  discharge  the  offices  of  parental  affection.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  show,  that  the  same  objection  has  been 
made  at  all  times  to  every  improTement  in  the  education  of  both 
sexes,  and  all  ranks,-^nd  been  as  uniformly  and  completely  re» 
futed  by  experience.  A  great  part  of  the  objections  made  to  the 
education  of  women,  are  rather  objections  made  to  human  na<- 
ture,  than  to  the  female  sex :  for  it  is  surely  true,  that  know* 
ledge,  where  it  produces  any  bad  effects  at  all,  does  as  much  mid« 
chief  to  one  sex  as  to  the  other, — ^and  gives  birth  to  fully  as  much 
arrogance,  inattention  to  common  aflfairs,  and  eccentricity  among 
men,  as  it  does  among  women.  But  it^  by  no  means  follows^ 
that  'you  get  rid  of  vanity  and  self-conceit,  because  you  get  rid  of 
learning.  Self-complacency  can  never  want  an  excuse  \  and  the 
best  way  to  make  it  more  tolerable,  and  more  useful,  is  to  give  to  It 
as  high,  and  as  dignified  an  object  as  possible.  But  at  alHveiitSy 
it  is  unfair  tq  bring;  forward  against  a  part  of  the  worl^n  objec«* 
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tion  which  Is  equally  powerful  against  the  whole.    When  foolish 
women  think  they  have  any  distincdon>  they  are  apt  to  be  proud 
of  it ;  so  are  foolish  men.    But  we  appeal  to  any  one  who  has 
iived  with  cultivated  piersont  of  either  sex,  whether  he  has  noa 
witnessed  aa  much  pedantry,  as  much  wrongfaeadedness,  as  much 
anogance^  and  certainly  a  great  deal  more  rttdeness,  produced  by 
learning  in  men,  than  in  women  :  therefore,  we  should  make  the 
accusation  general — or  dismiss  il  altogether ;  though,  with  re-» 
spect  to  pedantry^  the  learned  are  certainly  a  little  unfortunatei 
that  so  tery  emphatic  a  word,  which  is  occasionally  applicable^ 
to  all  men  embarked  eagerly  in  any  pursuit,  should  be  reserved 
-^aclusively  for  them :  for,  as  pedantry  is  an  ostentatious  obtnt<- 
sion  of  knowledge,  in  which  those  who  hear  us  cannot  sympt'* 
thize,  it  is  i  fault  of  which  ioldier^j  sailors,  sportsmen,  gamesterSy 
'cultivators,*  and  all  men.^gaged  in  a  particular  occupation,'  m 
<)uite  as  guilty  as  scholars ;  but  they  have  the  good  fortune  to 
have  the  viee  only  of  pedantry, — ^whde  achbtars  havel^otb  the  vice^ 
and  die  nam6  for  it  too«        \^      ■.  . 
Some  perdoiis  are  apt  to  coiitfist  die  acqnttttion  of  important 
^  knowledge  with  what  they  call  simple  pleasures ;  and  deem  it 
mor^  becoming  that  a  woman  should  educate  iSowers,  make 
friendships  witj^  bitds,'  and  pick  up  plants,  than  eifter  bito  mom 
dirikult  and  fatiguing  studies,   if  a  womaoiifti  no  taste  suid  ge* 
nius  for  higher  occupations,  let  her  engage  ill  these/  to  tile  surei 
rathier  than  t^main  destitute  of  any  pursuit.   But  why  are  we 
necessarily  to  dootrf  a  girl,  whatever  he  her  taste  or  her  capacity, 
to  one*  unvaried  line  m  petty  and  frivolous  occupation  ?   If  she 
is  full  of  strong  sense,  and  elevated  curidsitj,  can  there  be 
ny  reason  why  she  should  be  diluted  and  enfeebled  down  to  a 
mere  culler  of  simples,  and  fancier  of  birds  ? — why  books  of 
history  and  reasoning  are  to  be  torn  out  of  her  hand,  and  why 
she  is  to  be  sent,  like  a  butterfly,  to  hover  over  the  nil?  flowers  of 
the  field  ?    Such  .uriusenieiits  arc  innocent  to  those  wlioin  they  caa 
occupy  ;  but  thoy  are  not  innocent  to  those  who  have  loo  powerful 
understainllnps  to  be  occupied  by  tliejn.    Li^ht  broths  and  fruits 
are  innocciU  food  only  to  weak  or  to  infant  btumachs}  but  they  are 
poison  to  that  organ  in  its  perfect  and  mature  state.    But  the  great 
charm  appears  to  be  in  the  word  siiiij'licifif — simple  pleasures  I 
If  by  a  simple  pleasure  is  meant  an  innocent  pleasure,  the  .ob- 
servation is  best  answered  by  showing,  that  the  pFeaSure  whieh 
results  from  the  acquisition  of  important  knowledge      ^uite  as 
innocent  as  any  pleasure  v/hateter*,  but  if  by  a  simple  pleasurd 
IS  meant  one,  the  cause  of  which  can  be  easily  analyzed,  ot 
which  c'dcs  not  last  long,  or  which  in  itself  is  very  faint;  then: 
aimpie  pleasures  Seem.lo      v«ry  nearly  synonymous  with  small 
tOL.  XV.  NO.  30.   '  a  y  pUa^urea  j 
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pleasures ;  and  5f  the  simplicity  were  to  be  a  litde  increaledi  ihi? 
pleasure  would  vanish  altogether. 

As  it  is  impossible  that  every  man  should  have  industry  or  ac- 
tivity sufficient  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  education^ 
It  is  natural  that  men  who  are  ignorant  themselves,  should  view, 
with  some  decree  of  jealousy  and  alarm,  any  proposal  for  im- 
proving the  education  of  \ronrten.  But  such  men  may  depend 
upon  It,  however  the  system  of  female  educatltm  may  be  exalted, 
thiit  there  will  r. ever  be  wanting  a  due  proportion  of  failures; 
and  tliat  after  parents,  guardians  and  preceptors  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  make  every  body  wise,  there  will  still  be  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  women  who  have  taken  special  care  to  remain  other-* 
wise ;  and  they  may  rest  assured,  if  the  utter  extinction  of  ig^t 
norance  and  folly  is  the  evil  they  dread,  that  their  interests  will 
always  be  effacCujilly  protected^  in  spile  of  ever^  exertion  to* tlic 
contrary. 

We  must  in  candour  allow,  that  those  women  who  begin^  wHl 
have  something  more  to  overcoRMT  than  may  probably  lier«a^er  ^ 
the  case.    We  camiot  deny  the  jealotasy  which  existe  among  poitw 
pons  and  foolish  meti|  rejecting  the  education  of  women.  Thett 
is  ft  clftH  of  pedants,  who  would  be  cut  short  in  the  estunaiooft 
of  the  world  a  whole  cubit,  if  it  wete  generally  known  liiat  m 
yOttti^  lady  of  eighteen  conid  be  taught  to  deeline  the  renses  of 
the  middle  voice,  or  acquaint  hetself  wilh  lhe'.^lic  varieties '«i 
that  celebrated  language^   Then  women  have,  of  course^  M 
norant  men  for  enemies  to  their  instractiony  ' who  being  bound  (at 
'  they  think),  in  point  of  sex,  to  know  more,  are  Mt  well  pletsed^ 
in  point  of  fact,  to  know  lees#   Bttt,  among  men  of  semsr  aml 
liberal  politenesSf  a  woman,  who  has  successfully  c«ldtm«d  to* 
mind,  without  dimitiishiAg  &e  gentleness  and  propriety  of  hei^ 
manners,  i»  always  sure  to  meet  with  a  respect  and  attentkif 
bordering  upon  enthusiasm*  '  *  ' 

There  is  hi  either  sex  a  strong  and  permanent  dispotftionr  tv 
appear  agreeable  to  the  other  r  and  this  is  the  fair  answer  to  timatf 
who  are  fond  of  supposing,  that  an  higher  degree  of  knowledge 
would  make  women  rather  the  rivals  than  the  companions  of  ms«^ 
'  Presupposing  such  a  desire  to  please,  it  seems  much  mcM  pif> 
bable,  that  a  common  pursuit  should  be  a  fresh  source  of  interest*' 
than  a  cause  of  contattien.   TYideed,  to  suppose  ^t  any  mode 
of  education  can  create  a  general  jealousy  and  ritatry  *  betwtfO 
the  sexes,  is  so  very  ridiculous,  that  it  requires  only  to  be  «taii& 
.  in  order  to  be  refuted.    The  same  desire  of  pleasing,  secuMS  ^iH 
Shat  delicacy  and  reAerve  which  are  of  such  inestimable  value -<sr 
women.    We  are  quite  astonished,  in  hearing  men  converse, oa' 
such  subjects,  to  find  them  attributing  bucli  beautiful  effects  ;t» 
ifnorance.   It  would  appeaii,  from  li^  teaor  of  i>uth  objections^ 
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!Kat  ignorance  Iiail  been  the  ^reat  cmlizer  of  the  world.  omefi 
*  iife  deHcate  and  refined,  only  because  they  are  ignorant  \ — tbey 
tiianage  their  household,  only  because  they  are  ignorant  \ — they 
attend  to  their  chihiren,  only  bccaase  they  know  no  better.  Now^ 
we  must  really  confess,  we  have  all  our  lives  bk?^n  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  the  Value  of  ignorance.    We  have  always. attributed 
the  modesty  and  the  tefined  manners  of  women^  to  their  being 
w^ll  taujrht  in  moral  and  Religious  duty, — to  the  hazardous  situa- 
tion in  whicb  they  are  placed, — to  that  petpetual  vigilance  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  exercise  over  thought,  word;  and  action,*— and 
to  that  cultivation  of  the  mild  virtue?,  which  those  who  cultivate 
the  stent  nu(\  magnanimous  virtues  expect  at  their  hands.'  After 
all,  let  it  be  remembered,  we  are  not  saying  there  arc  no  objec- 
tions to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  aniung  the  female  se?^.  We 
would  not  hazard  su^rh  a  proposition  respecting  any  thing  j  but 
we  arc  saying,  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  best  method  o£ 
employirig  time  ;  and  that  there  are  fewer  objections  to  if,*  than  to 
any  other  nfjethod.    There  are,  perhaps,  50,000  females  in  Great 
Britain,  who  are  exempted  by  circumstances  from  all  necessary 
labour :  but  every  human  being  must  do'  sonfTcthing  #ith  their  ex- 
istence ;  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is*,  opon  the  whole»  the 
most  innocent,  the  mo^t  dignified,'  arid  the  most  tieefuA  method 
q£  fiUini^  up  that  idleness,  o^f  whtch  there'  is  al  ways  so  large  a jpor-^ 
tim  vA  Bfliti^nft'  far  advanced  '1M  civilization.'   Let  aa^  man  tefiecti 
too,  upon  dbe  solitary  situation  in  which  ^ofnen  are  placed, — the 
111  treatment  to  which  they  ire  sometime^  expooed;  aod  which 
they  oiust  endut#e  ih  silence,  and  withotrt  tlie  power  of  complatii* 
ii^-— and  he  must  feel  convinced  that  the  happiness  of  a  woman' 
"WUl  be  materially  increasedf  in  proportion  as  education  has  giveit 
to  her  the  hatbii  aiid  the  meanto  of  drav^iag  het  resomfces  firoii^ 
Iierself* 

There  are  a  few  Common  phfase^  in  circttlaiiofl^  I'es^lecttrf^  th« 
^biitiee  of  wbmen>  to  which  we  wish  to  pay  some  degree  S  at« 
iaintion^  because  th6y  are  rather  inimical  to  those  opinions  whtchu 
haye  adi^anced  bin  this  subject;    ladeedt  iildep^dently  of 
Chece  ts  nothing  wkich  retires  mcAre  vigibnce  thsm  the  cur- 
I^iiaees  of  the  dafy>  of  which  there  are  ^wa/s  sbme  resorted 
in  mty  dispute^  and  from  the  sovereign  amhorit^  of  which  it 
r jvftttn  Jtatn  t6  make  any  appeal   '  The  true  dieatre  for  a  womaa 
[.'Cfae'flkltcKamb'err' — *  Nothmg  sb  hoiioiiralile  to  a  Ionian  as; 
•ni  brspbkfo  of  at  all/  Thedis  two  phrase^/ the  delight  of 
~  my  are  grown  into  common-places  upon  th^  subject  |'  and 
not  infrequently  employed  to  extinguish  that  love  of  biow<-| 
fed^e  ia  vomeOf  which,  ia  our  humUe  opinion,  it  is -of  so  much^ 
iMrpM»nc€  to  cherish.  Nothing,  certainly^  is  .so  ornamental  andT 
i-'VK..  .¥t  delifht^nf 
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dellghtf  ii]  in  women  as  the  benevolent  virtues ;  but  time  cannot 
be  filled  upi  and  life  employed,  with  high  and  impassioned  Vff* 
tues.   Some  of  these  feelings  are  of  rare  occurrence— all  of  ihoit 
duration-*or  nature  vrould  sink  under  them*    A  scene  of  distiesi 
and  anguish  is  an  occasion  where  the  finest  qualities  of  the  female 
mind  mav  be  displayed  *,  but  it  is  a  monstrous  exaggeration  to  tell  J 
women  tnat  they  are  born  only  for  scenes  of  distress  and  anguUu  I 
Nurse  father,  mother^  sister  and  brother,  if  they  want  it^-^it  1 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  plainest  duties  to  neglect  them.  But,  ' 
when  we  arc  talking  of  the  common  occupations  of  life,  do  not 
let  us  mistake  the  accidents  for  the  occupations ; — when  we  aw 
arguing' how  the  twenty-three  hours  uf  the  day  are  to  be  filled 
up,  it  is  idle  to  tcil  us  of  tliose  feelings  and  a^Mtaiiui.s  above  th« 
level  of  common  existence,  which  may  employ  the  remaining 
liour.    Cull) passion,  niui  i  very  other  virtue,  are  the  great  ob- 
jects we  all  ought  to  have  in  view;  but  no  man  (and  no  woman) 
can  Till  up  the  twenty-four  lu^uis  by  .icts  of  virtue.    But  one  is  a 
lawyer,  and  the  other  a  pluughman,  and  the  third  a  mticiiant; 
and  then,  acts  of  goodness,  and  intervals  of  compassion  and  fine 
feeling,  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  commuii  occupations  of 
life.    We  know  women  are  to  be  compassionate  ;  but  they  caw- 
•  ot  be  compabbionate  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  muriiing  till  twehe 
.  at  night ; — and  what  me  they  to  do  in  the  interval  ?    This  is  the 
only  question  we  have  been  putting  all  along^  and  is  all  thatcaa 
be  meant  by  literary  education.. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  notoriety  which  Is  incurred  by  litera- 
ture.— ^Tlie  cultivation  of  knowledge  is  a  very  distinct  thing  from 
its  publication  y  nor  does  it  follow  that  a  woman  is  to  become  an 
autlior,  merely  because  she  has  talent  enough  for  it.    We  do  not 
wish  a  lady  to  write  books, — to  dcler.d  and  reply, — to  squabble 
about  tlie  ton:b  of  Achilles,  or  the  pl.ihi  of  Troy, — any  more  thia 
we  wi^>h  lier  to  dance  at  the  opera,  to  play  at  a  public  concert,  OT 
ru  put  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  because  she  has  learned  music, 
dancing  and  dra\vill[^    The  great  use  .of  her  knowledge  will  be, 
that  it  contributes  to  her  private  happiness.    She  may  make  i^ 
public  i  but  it  is  not  the  principal  object  which  the  fi lends  of  fe- 
male education  liave  in  view.    Among  men,  the  few  who  write 
bear  DO  con.pari  on  to  the  many  who  read.    We  hear  most  of  the 
former,  indeed,  because  they  are,  in  generalj  the  most  ostentn- 
tious  part  of  literary  men  ;  but  there  are  innumerable  men,  who, 
w  ithout  ever  laying  themselves  before  the  public^  have  made  uf? 
of  literature  to  add  to  the  strength  of  tlieir  understandings^  and  ta 
improve  the  happiness  of  their  lives.    After  all,  it  may  be  an  evil 
for  ladies  to  be  talked-  of:  But  we  really  think  those  ladies  v.ho 
are  talkad  of  only  as  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs  Barbauld,  and  Mts 
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Hamilton  are  talked  of,  may  bear  their  misfortunes  with  a  very 
great  degree  of  Christian  patience ;  and  such  sinij;ular  examples 
of  ill  fortune,  may  perhaps  render  the  school  of  adversity  a  iittie 
more  popular  than  it  is  at  present. 

Their  exemption  from  all  the  necessnry  business  of  life,  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  motives  for  the  improvement  of  education 
in  women.  Lawyers  and  physic'inq  hiive  in  thv'^v  professions  a 
constaiit  motive  to  exertion;  if  you  neglect  thesr  education,  they 
must  in  a  certain  degree  educate  then^sclvcs  by  their  commerce 
with  the  world  :  they  must  learn  caution,  accuracy,  and  jndg- 
jTjent,  because  they  must  incur  responsibility.  But  if  you  ne;^lcct 
to  educate  the  mind  ot  a  woman,  by  the  speculative  difHcuUies 
which  occur  ni  hterature,  it  can  never  be  ednr;ited  at  all  :  if  you 
do  not  effectually  rouse  it  by  education,  ir  must  remain  lor  ever 
languid.  Uneducated  men  may  escape  intellectual  dep;radation  ; 
uneducated  women  caimot.  1  hey  have  nothing  to  do  ;  and  if 
they  come  untaught  from  the  schools  of  cducattoiii  they  will  ne- 
ver be  instructed  in  the  school  of  events- 
Women  have  not  their  livelihood  to  gain  by  knowledge ;  and 
that  is  one  motive  for  relaxing  all  those  efforts  which  are  made 
in  the  education  of  men.  They  certainly  have  not  j  but  they  have 
bapptness  to  gain,  to  which  knowledge  leads  as  probably  as  it 
does  to  profit;  and  that  is  a  reason  against  mistaken  indulgence. 
Besides,  we  conceive  tlie  labour  and  fatigue  of  accomplishments 
to  be  <|ttite  equal  to  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  knowledge ;  and 
diat  it  takea  quite  as  many  years  to  he  charming,  as  it  does  to  be 
learned. 

Another  diierence  of  the  sexes  ts,  that  women  are  attended  to, 
and  men  attend.    All  acts  of  courtesy  and  politeness  originate 
irom  the  one  ser,  and  are  received  by  the  other.    We  can  see  no 
#prt  of  reason,  from  this  diversity  of  condition,  for  giving  to  wo- 
'  men  a  trifling  and  insignificant  educuion  ^  but  we  see  in  it  a  very 
powerful  reason  for  strengthening  their  judgment,  and  inspiring 
them  with  the  habit  of  employing  time  usefully.    We  admit  ma* 
ny  striking  differences  in  the  situation  of  the  two  sexes,  and  many 
striking  differences  of  understanding:,  proceeding  from  the  different 
4:ircumstance8  in  which  they. are  placed  :  but  there  is  not  a  single 
ditference  of  this  kind  which  does  not  afiTord  a  new  argument  for 
making  the  education  of  women  better  than  it  is.   They  have  no- 
tSiing  serious  to  do; — is  that  a  reason  why  they  should  be  brought 
'«ip  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  trifling  ?   They  are  exposed  to  great- 
Ser  dangers ; — is  that  a  reason  why  their  faculties  are  to  be  pur- 
posely and  industriously  weakened  ?   They  ure  to  form  the  cIki- 
racters  of  future  men ; — is  that  a  cause  why  their  own  characters 
'  are  to  be  broken  and  frittered  down  as  they  now  are  i   In  short, 
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there  Is  not  a  single  trait  in  that  diversity  oF  clrcumstancps^  iu 
5^\hich  the  two  sexes  are  placed,  that  does  not  decidedly  prove  the 
magnitude  of  the  error  we  commit  in  neglecting  (as  we  do  Wr 
gleet)  the  education  of  women. 

'    If  liie  objections  against  the  belter  education  of  women  couM 
be  overruled,  one  of  the  great  advantages  that  would  ensue, 
would  be  the  extinction  of  mnumerable  follies.    A  decided  and 
prevailing  taste  for  one  or  another  mode   of  education  there 
must  he.    A  cenjury  past,  it  was  for  housewifery,  — now  it  ii 
for  accGiTiplishments.    Tlie  object  nc^w  is,  to  mnke  women  art- 
ists,— to  give  ihem  an  excellence  in  drawing,  rnusic,  painting  and 
dancing, — of  which,  persons  who  make  these  pursuits  the  occupa- 
jion  of  their  lives,  and  derive  from  them  their  sr.bsistenpe,  neer! 
not  be  ashamed.    Now,  one  great  evil  of  all  this  is,  that  it  clcei 
not  last.    If  the  whole  of  life,  as  somebody  says,  were  an  Olym- 
pic game, — if  we  could  go  pn  feasting  and  dancing  to  the  end,— 
this  might  do  \  but  this  is  merely  a  provision  for  the  little  intei' 
yai  between  coming  into  life,  and  settling  in  it ;  while  it  leaves  a 
long  and  dreary  expanse  behind,  devoid  both  of  dignity  and  cheer-  i 
jfulness.  No  inoth^»  no  wpman' who  has  pa8$«d  over  the  few  firtt  | 
^ear9  of  lUe^  sing^i  or  dances^  or  4niw$;  or  plays'  upon  masicaf 
instruments*   These  are  iperelf  ineans  fot  displaying  the  giac^  ' 
rivacity  of  youth^  iirhich  ^very  woman  gives  up,'  as  she  gives  up 
fhe  drefs  and  the  'manners  of  eighteen';'  she  hats  no  wish  to  letaia  i 
them  \  ofi  if  she  hajfy  sh^  is  driven  out  of  them  by  diantetfr  and  i 
fleriston.    The  system  of  female  education,  as  it  now  stands, »ini  | 
pnly  at  embellishing  a  few  years  of  life,  which  are  in  theipselvef 
80  lull  of  grace  and  happine^Si  that  they  hardly  mrant  it ;  and  then 
leaves  the  rest  of  existence  a  n^lserable  prey  to  idle  insignificance. 
Ko  woi^an  of  understanding  and  rejection  can  pps^ibty  conceive 
*  she  is  dqing  justice  to  her  children  by  sucH  kind  of  ^ducadoo* 
rDie  object  is»  to  give  to  children  resources  that  will  endure  as 
long  as  life  endures,-«»habits  that  time  will  ameliorate)  not  destroy, 
-^occupations  that  will  render  sickness  tolerable,  solitude  plea- 
sant, age  venerable,  life  mo^re  dignified  and  psefu),  and  diere- 
^ore  death  less  f errible ;  and  the  compensation  which  is  ofkit^ 
for  the  omission  of  all  this,  i$  a  siiort-liyed  blaze,— a  Uttle  tem- 
porary e^ect^  which  has  no  other  consequence  than  to  deprive 
the  remainder  of  life  of  all  taste  and  relish*   Tber^  may  be  vo- 
men  who  have  a  tast^  for  the  fine  arts,  and  who  evince  a  decided 
ialent  fpr  draw ing,  or  for  mus{c.   In  that  case|  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection tp  their  cultivation  \  but  the  error  is,  to  make  these  things 
fhe  grand  aiid  universal  object,— to  insist  upon  it  that  every  wo* 
inan  is  to  sine,  and  draw,  and  dance — with  nature,  or  against  na* 
^u^e^— bind  her  apprentice  to  some  tccom|)li5hment,  and,  i> 
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8|»e.capnot  tucfeed  in  oil  or  water*colour8y  to  prefer  gilding, 
flifhiDgi  burnidiingi  box«-makingi  or  shoe-making,  to  real  and  solid 
improv^inent  in  taste»  knowledge,  and  understanding* 

A  great  deal  h  said  in  favour  of  the  social  natnre  of  the  fine 
arts.  Music  gives  pleasure  to  others.  Drawing  is  an  art,  the  a* 
musement  of  which  does  not  centre  in  Um  Hrho  exercises  it,  but 
la  diffused  among  rhe  rest  of  the  world.  This  is  true  $  but  ther« 
is  nothing,  after  all,  so  social  as  a  cultivated  mind.  We  do  not 
mean  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  fin^  arts,  or  to  depretiate  the 
good  humour  with  which  they  are  sometimes  exhibited  ;  but  wm 
appeal  to  any  man,  whether  a  little  spirited  and  sensible  conver- 
sation— displaying,  modestly,  useful  acquirements— and  evincing 
rational  curiosity,  is  not  well  worth  the  highest  exertions  of  mu- 
sical qr  graphical  skill.  A  woman  of  accomplishments  may  enter- 
tain those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her  for  half  an  hour 
with  great  brilliancy  ;  but  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  iiiui  with  that  e- 
lastic  spring  which  the  love  of  knowledge  ouly  can  cojivey,  is  a 
perpetual  source  of  exhlbration  and  amusement  to  all  that  come 
within  its  reach  ^ — not  collecting  Its  force  into  single  and  insulated 
achievements,  like  the  efforts  made  in  the  fine  arts — but  diffus- 
ing, equally  over  the  whole  of  existence,  a  calm  pleasure — bet- 
ter loved  as  it  is  longer  felt — and  suitable  to  every  variety  and  e- 
very  period  of  life.  Therefore,  instead  of  hangmg  the  utider- 
Standmg  of  a  woman  upon  walls,  or  hearing  it  vibrate  upon 
strings, — instead  of  seeing  it  in  clouds,  or  hearing  it  in  the  wind, 
—we  would  make  it  the  first  spring  and  ornament  of  society,  hj 
enriching  it  with  attainments  upon  which  alone  such  power  de* 
pends. 

If  the  education  of  women  wete  improved,  the  education  of 
men  would  be  improved  alfo.  Let  any  one  confidcr  (in  order  to 
bring  the  matter  more  home  by  an  individual  inftance)  of  what 
immcnle  importance  to  fociety  it  is,  whether  a  nobleman  of  firft- 
rate  fortune  and  diltiiidlion  is  well  or  ill  brouf>ht  up  ; — what  a  tallc 
and  failiion  he  may  infpire  for  private  and  for  political  vice  ;— *and 
what  mifery  and  milchief  he  may  produce  to  thti  thoufand  human 

'beings  who  are  dependent  on  him  !  A  country  contains  no  iuch 
curfe  within  its  hoiom.  Yourri,  wealth,  high  rank  and  vice,  form 
a  combination  which  bafHes  all  remonilrance  and  inve6Hve,  and 
beats  down  all  oppofnion  before  it.  A  man  of  high  rank  who 
combines  thefe  qualifications  for  corruption,  i;^  almotl  the  mailer 
of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  has  the  public  happinefs  within 

,  his  grafp.  But  the  molt  beautiful  pofldflion  which  a  country  cai^ 
have,  is  a  noble  and  a  rich  man,  who  loves  virtue  and  knowledge ; 
^who,  without  being  feeble  or  fanatical,  is  pious- — atid  who. 
If  idto^t  being  h&iov^s,  is  firpi  and  independent  }^who»  in  his  pov 
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litkal  life,  is  an  equitaUe  laedsator  between  king  tnd  people; 
and,  in  his  civil  life,  a  firm  promotef  of  all  which  can  (bed  a  luf* 
ue  upon  his  country,  or  promote  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
vorld.  But  if  thefe  objects  are  of  the  importance  vhich  we  attri-* 
^ttte  to  them,  the  education  of  wpmen  muil  be  important,  as  the 
formation  of  cbara£ttr  for  the  firft  feyen  or  eight  years  of  Jife  feem^ 
to  depend  almoll  entirely  upon  them.  .  It  is  certainly  in  the  power 
of  a  fenilble  and  welt  educated  mother  to  infpire,  within  that  pel- 
riod,  fttch  taftes  and  propenfities  as  fiiall  nearly  decide  the  deAiuy 
of  the  future  man  I  and  this  is  done,  not  only  by  the  intemion4  . 
exertions  of  the  mother,  but  bv  the  gradual  and  idfeniible  imitar 
tion  of  the  child;  for  there  is  tomething  c^trenicly  contagious  iii 
greatnels  and  re£lttude  of  thinking,  even  at  that  age  \  and  the  cha- 
fader  of  tbe  mother  with  whom  he  paifes  his  early  infancy;,  is  al- 
vrays  an  event  of  tl)e  utmoil  importance  to  the  child.  A  merely 
accompliihed  woman  cannot  infufe  her  tafte^  into  the  minds  pf  her 
fons}  and,  if  Ihe  could,  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  thati 
her  fuccefs.  ^elides,  when  heir  accompliihroents  are  given  up>  (lie 
has  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  amufe  herfelf  in  the  bed  way  (be 
X  can  ;  and,  becoming  entirely  frivolous,  either  decline?  the  fatigue 
uf  attending  to  her  cjiildren,  or,  attending  to  them,  has  neither  ta- 
lents nor  knowledge  to  f^cceed :  and,  therefore,  here  is  a  plain 
2i;d  fair  anfwer  to  thofe  who  aflc  fo  triumphantly,  Why  (houM  a 
woman  dedicate  herfelf  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  ?  or  why 
lliould  {lie  be  attached  to  luth  fcience  ? — beciuif,  by  having  gain- 
ed information  Oii  ilicic  points,  fiie  may  infpire  h'  i  ion.  with 
valuable  talles,  wlilch  m.iy  ahi'.ie  by  him  through  hfc,  and  carry 
luai  up  tu  all  Liic  lubliniiues  of  knowlccige  •, —  u;^caure  {lie  cannot 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  characL.r,  it  five  is  abforbcd  in  fri- 
volous amufements,  nor  infpire  her  child  with  noble  defires,  ^i^hci^ 
a  long  courfe  of  trifling  has  destroyed  the  little  talents  which  were 
left  by  a  bad  education. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  a  country,  that  there  should  be  as 
many  understandings  as  possible  actively  employed  within  it. 
Mankind  are  much  happier  for  the  discovery  of  barometers,  ther- 
inonieiers,  steam-engines,  and  all  the  innumerable  inventions  in 
tlie  arts  and  scieiices.  We  are  every  day  and  every  hour  reopln^^ 
the  benefit  cf  such  talent  and  ingenuity.  The  same  observa- 
tion is  true  of  such  works  as  those  of  Dryden,  Pope,  Milton  and 
Shakespeare.  Mankind  are  much  happier  that  j  uch  individuals 
have  lived  and  written  y — they  add  every  day  to  the  [  tock  of  pub- 
lic enjoyment — and  perpetually  gladden  and  embellish  lite.  Now, 
the  number  of  those  who  exercise  tlieir  e.nderstandings  to  nny 
l^ood  purpose,  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  those  who  exercise  it  at 
all  \  but}  as  the  matter  stands  at  present,  half  the  talent  in  the 
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viiiyme  twn$  to  wastes  and  is  totally  unprofitable.  It  would  tim 
^en  almost  z%  well  for  the  world»  hitherto,  that  women,  instead 
of  possessing  the  capacities  they  do  at  present,  should  have  been 
bom  wholly  destitute  of  wit,  genius,  and  every  other  attribute  of 
mind  of  which  men  make  so  eminent  an  use :  and  the  ideas  of 
use  and  possession  are  so  united  together,  that,  because  it  has 
been  the  custom  in  almost  all  countries  to  give  to  women  a  differ* 
ent  and  a  worse  education  than  to  men,  the  notion  has  obtained 
that  they  do  not  possess  faculties  which  they  do  not  cultivate. 
Just  as,  in  breaking  up  a  common,  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult 
to  make  the  poor  believe  it  will  carry  corn,  merely  hccausc  they 
have  been  hitherto  nccnstomed  to  see  it  produce  nothing  but 
weeds  and  grass — they  very  naturally  inist.ike  its  present  condi- 
tion ioi  iis  general  nature.  So  completely  h.ive  the  talents  of  wo- 
men been  kept  down,  that  there  is  sc.irt  ely  a  sinft'e  work,  cither 
of  reason  or  imagination,  written  by  a  woman,  v.  inch  is  in  gene- 
ral circulation,  either  in  the  English,  French,  or  h.ilinn  litera- 
ture ; — scarcely  one  that  has  crept  even  into  the  rauks  ui  our  minor 
poets. 

*  If  t]ie  possession  of  excellent  talents  is  not  a  conclusive  reason 
•why  tliey  should  be  improved,  it  at  le.ist  amounts  to  a  very  strong 
presumption  ;  and,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  women  may  be  train- 
ed to  reason  and  imagine  as  Wi'll  as  men,  the  stronfrest  reasons 
are  certainly  necessary  to  shov/  us  why  we  should  not  avail  our- 
selves of  such  rich  gifts  of  nature  ;  and  we  have  a  ri^^ht  to  call  for 
•a  clear  statement  of  those  perils  wl)ich  make  it  necessary  that  such 
talents  should  be  totally  extinguished,  or,  at  most,  very  partially 
drawn  out.  The  burthen  of  proof  does  not  lye  with  tho^o  who 
$ay,  Increase  the  quantity  of  talent  in  any  country  as  much  as 
possible — for  such  a  ]^roposition  is  in  conformity  with  every  n^n's 
feelings;  but  it  lyes  with  tliosc  who  say,  Take  care  to  keep  that 
linderstanding  weak  and  trifling,  which  nature  h.as  made  capable 
of  becoming  strong  and  powerful.  Tiie  paradox  is  with  them, 
not  with  us.  In  all  human  reasoning,  knowledge  must  be  tak- 
en for  a  good,  till  it  can  be  shown  to  be  an  evih  But  now.  Na- 
ture makes  to  us  rich  and  magnificent  presents }  and  we  say  to 
her— You  are  too  luxuriant  and  munificent — we  must  keep  you 
under,  and  prune  you ; — we  have  talents  enough  in  the  o^her  half 
<>f  the  creation  ^— and,  if  you  will  not  stupify  and  enfeeble  the 
mind  of  women  to  our  hands,  we  oi^rselvcs  nni^r  expose  them 
to  a  narcotic  process,  and  educate  away  that  fatal  redundance  with 
which  the  world  is  afflicted,  and  the  order  of  sublunary  things 
;jderanged. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life  is- conversation  i—^-and  the 
'pleasures  of  conrersation  are  of  course  enhanced  by  every  increase 
pf  knowledge  :  not  that  we  should  meet  together  to  talk  of  alkalis 

and 
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and  aaglesi  or  to  add  to  our  stock  of  history  and  ptiUology-*^hoiigh 
^  little  of  all  these  things  is  no  bad  ingredient  in  conversation  i 
buti  let  the  subject  be  what  it  may^  there  ia  always  a  prodigious 
diiference  between  the  conversatioa  of  those  who  have  been  well 
educated^  and  of  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  this  advantage*  >  E* 
dttcation  gives  fecundity  of  thoudit^  coptousnesa  of  iUustiationi 
quicknessi  vigouvi  fancyi  wordSi  Images  and  illustrations  j'-it.de* 
cofates  every  cooimon  tliiag»  and  gives  the  power  of  triflingi 
without  being  undignified  and  absuid.  The  subjects  themsehes 
may  not  be  wantedi  upon  wliicfa  tbe  talents  of  an  educated  man 
have  been  exereised  ;  but  there,  is  always  a  demand  for  ^lose  ts« 
lents  which  his  education  has  rendered  strong  and  quicks  Npw, 
rally  nothing  can  be  farther  from  our  sntentton  tlum  to  say  an  j 
ahbg  rude  and  unpkasaQt  i  but  we  must  be  excused  for  observe 
Ingi  tbtt  it  is  not  now  a  yary  common  thing  to  be  interested  by 
.the  variety  and  extent  of  firmale  knowledgoi  but  it  is  a  veiy  com* 
jnon  diing  to  lamentf  that  the  finest  faculties  in  the  world  hare 
been  . confined  to  trifles  utterly  unworthy  of  .their  richness  and 
their  strength. 

'  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  the  most  innocent  and  interesting 
occupation  which  can  be  given  to  the  female  sex  ;  nor  can  there 
be  a  better  method  of  checking  a  spirit  of  dissipation,  than  bf 
diffusing  a  taste  for  literature.  The  true  way  to  attack  vice,  is  by 
.setting  up  something  else  against  it.  Give  to  women,  in  early 
youth,  something  to  acquire,  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance 
to  command  the  application  of  thtir  mature  faculties,  and  to  ex^ 
cite  their  perseverance  in  future  life  ;-r-'teach  them,  that  happiness 
,is  to  be  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge!,  as  well  as  the 
gratification  of  vanity ;  and  you  will  raise  up  a  mucli  more  for- 
midable barrier  against  dissipation)  ihau  aQ  host  of  invectives  aiivi 
exhortations  can  supply. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  unfortunate  man  gets  drunk  with 
very  bad  wine, — not  to  gratify  his  palate,  but  to  forget  his  cares: 
he  does  not  set  any  value  on  what  he  receives,  but  on  account  of 
what  it  excludes  j — it  keeps  out  something  worse  than  itself. 
.N0W3  thouph  it  were  denied  that  the  acquisition  of  serii)us  know- 
ledge is  of  itself  important  to  a  woman,  still  it  prevents  a  taste 
for  silly  and  perniciou;;  works  of  imagination  ; — it  keeps  away  the 
horrid  trash  of  novels  ;  and,  in  lieu  of  that  eagerness  for  cnno- 
tion  and  advenrure,  which  books  of  that  sort  inspire^  proodotei 
^  calm  and  stc-^.dy  temperament  pf  mind. 

A  man  who  deserves  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  may  generally 
find  an  excellent  r. ^mpanion  ftn-  all  tlie  vicissitudes  of  his  life  ;  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  inid  a  companion  for  his  understnndinir,  who  has 

iimil^r  pui^uits  with  hia>&eif>  or  who.c^n  compreheaci  (h^  p^^^ 
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ittr6  ke'dernnei  from  thun.  W?  mlW  cui.  Ice  no  mscm  why  it 
thoiild  not  be  otherwise }  nor  compretiend  how  the  pleasures  of 
domestic  life  csin  be  promoted  by  diminishing  tibe  nt|ii^>er  of  sub* 
Jects  in  which  persons  who  are  to  spend  their  Uve^  together  tako 
^  common  interest. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  consequences  of  knowledge,  is  the 
respect  and  importance  which  it  communicates  to  old  age.  Men 
^rise  in  character  often  as  they  increase  in  years  ; — they  are  venera- 
ble from  what  they  have  acquired,  and  pleasiqg  from  what  they  cam 
impart.  If  they  outlive  their  faculties,  the  mere  frame  itself  is  re- 
spected for  what  it  once  contained  \  but  women  {.such  is  their  un- 
fortunate style  of  education)  hazard  every  tiling  upon  one  cast  of 
the  die  ; — when  youth  is  gone,  all  is  gone.  No  human  creature 
gives  his  admiration  for  nothing  :  either  the  eye  must  be  charmr 
ed,  or  the  understanding  gratified,  A  woman  must  talk  wisely, 
or  look  well.  Every  human  being  must  put  up  with  the  coldest 
civility,  who  has  neither  the  charms  of  youtli  nor  the  wisdom  of 
age.  Neither  i§  there  the  slightest  commiseration  for  decayed  ac- 
complishments ; — no  man  mourns  over  the  fragments  of  a  dancer, 
or  drops  a  tjear  on  the  relics  of  musical  skill.  They  arc  flowerf 
destined  to  perish;  but  the  decay  of  great  talents  is  always  the 
subject  of  solemn  pity ;  and,  even  when  their  last  memorial  ii 
pver,  their  ruins  and  vestige*  are  regarded  with  pious  affection. 

There  is  no  connexion  between  the  ignorance  in  which  women 
are  kept,  and  the  preservation  of  moral  and  religious  principle  ; 
and  yet  certainly  there  is,  in  the  minds  of  some  timid  and  re- 
spectable persons,  a  vague,  indefinite  dread  of  knowledge,  as  if 
it  were  capable  of  producing  these  e fleets.  It  miglit  ahiiost  be 
supposed,  fjrom  the  dread  which  the  propagation  of  knowledge 
has  excited,  that  tliere  was  son>e  great  secret  which  was  to  be 
Jtept  in  impenetrable  obscurity, — that  all  moral  rules  were  a  species 
of  delusion  and  imposture,  the  detection  of  which,  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  understanding,  would  be  attended  with  tlic 
most  fatal  ponsequences  to  all,  and  particularly  to  wqmcn.  if 
Hre  could  possibly  understand  what  these  great  secrets  were,  we 
might  perhaps  bd  disposed  to  concur  in  their  preservation  ;  b(it> 
believing  that  all  the  saliitary  r^\e%,  which  are  imposed  on  women 
fune  tne  result  of  true  wisdom,  and  productive  of  the  greatest 
(u^piness,  \re  ci|nnot  tindersn^nd  i)o^  they  are  tp  become  less 
sensible  of  this  truth  in  proportion  as  their  power  of  discovering 
truth  in  gene|»l  is  increased^  and  the  habit  of  viewing  questions 
Ifith  accuracy  and  comprehension  established  by  education.  There 
|re  men,  indeed,  who  are  always  exclaiming  against  every  species 
power,  because  it  is  connected  with  danger :  their  dread  of 
a|«)|es  is  |K>  much  Itronj^er  than  their  i|dii|iratios  of  uses,  that 
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they  would  cheofnlly  give  up  the  use  of  fire^  gunpowderi  and 
printing,  to  be  freed  from  robbers,  incendiaries  and  libels.  It  is 
true,  that  every  increase  of  knowledge  may  possibly  render  de- 
pr^ivity  more  depraved,  as  well  as  it  may  increase  the  strength  of 
virtuo.  It  is  in  itself  only  power  j  and  its  value  depends  on  its 
application.  But,  trust  to  the  natural  love  of  good  where  there  is 
no  temptalioa  lo  be  bad — it  operates  no  where  more  forcibly  than 
in  education.  No  man,  whether  he  be  tutor,  guariiian,  or  friend, 
ever  contents  himself  with  infusing  the  mere  ability  to  acquire  ; 
but,  giving  the  power,  he  gives  with  it  a  taste  for  the  wise  and. 
rational  exercise  of  that  power  j  so  that  an  ciluc^.tecl  person  is  not 
only  one  with  stronger  and  better  faculties  than  others,  but  with 
a  more  useful  propens'ty — a  disposition  better  cultiviited — and  as- 
sociations of  a  higher  and  more  important  class. 

In  short,  and  to  recapitulate  the  main  points  upon  which  we 
have  insisted. — Why  the  disproportion  in  knowledge  between  the 
two  sexes  should  be  so  ^reu,  when  the  inequality  m  natural  ta- 
lents is  so  small ;  or  why  ihe  uiulerstanding  of  women  should  be 
lavished  upon  trifles,  when  nature  has  made  it  capable  of  higher 
and  better  things, we  profess  ourselves  not  able  to  understand.  Tlie 
alFectation  charged  upon  temalc  knowledge  is  best  cured  by  making 
that  knowledge  more  general  :  and  the  economy  devolved  upon 
ivon^'^n  is  best  secured  by  the  ruin,  disgrace,  and  inconvenience 
xv;.!Lh  proceeds  from  neglecting  if.  For  the  care  of  children,  na- 
ture iias  made  a  direct  and  powerful  provision  ;  and  the  gentle- 
ness and  elegance  of  women  is  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
desire  to  please,  which  is  productive  of  the  greatest  part  of  civi- 
lization and  refinement,  and  which  rests  upon  a  foundation  too 
deep  to  be  shaken  by  any  such  modifications  in  education  as  we 
hare  proposed.  If  you  educate  women  to  attend  to  dignified  and 
important  subjects^  you  are  multiplying,  beyond  measure,  the 
chances  of  human  improvement,  by  preparing  and  medicating 
those  early  impressions,  which  always  come  from  tlie  mother; 
aind  whidi),  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  are  quite  decisive  of 
character  and  genius.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  business  <^  education 
that  wpmen  would  influence  the  destiny  of  men  j^if  women 
knew  more,  men  must  learn  more— for  ignorance  would  then  be 
shameful— and  it  would  become  the  fashion  to  be  instructed..  The 
instruction  of  women  improves  the  sfock  of  national  talents,  and 
employs  more  minds  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
world it  increases  the  pleasures  of  society,  by  multiplying  the 
topics  upon  which  the  two  sexes  take  a  common  interest ; — and 
makes  marriage  an  intercourse  of  understanding  as  well  as  of  af- 
fection, by  giving  dignity  and  importance  to  the  female  character. 
*rhe  education  of  women  favours  public  morals  $  it  provides  for 

every 
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every  season  of  life,  as  well  as  for  the  brightest  ami  the  best ;  and 
leaves  a  woman  when  she  is  stricken  by  the  hand  of  time,  not  as 
she  now  is,  destitute  of  every  thing,  and  neglected  by  all ;  bu( 
with  the  full  power  and  the  splendid  attractions  of  knowledge,-* 
diffusing  the  elegant  pleasures  of  polite  literature^  and  receiving 
the  just  homage  of  learned  and  accomplished  men. 


Art.  IV.  jEis<  ]iifli  Tra^cedi^,  ex  Editione  Thomcv  Stanh'ii,  Ac^ 
ce.dimt  noUe  Vf'  .  UD.  quibus  suas  interltxuit  Samuel  Buf/cr, 

•  A.  M.  Cantabrigijc,  Typis  ac  Sumtibus  Academici^,  Tom.  L 
4to.    Tom.  I.  &  II.    bvo.  1»0^« 

a 

TTTe  expected,  in  our  last  Number,  to  have  completed  the  cx- 
amination  of  the  first  volume  of  this  important  publica- 
tion ;  but,  having  been  unfortunately  prevented  by  the  pressure 
of  time,  we  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  ot  t}\e  fragments 
of  the  lost  dramas  on  the  subject  of  Prometheus,  which  are 
printed  from  Stanley,  with  his  version  and  commentary,  and  the 
notes  of  other  critics,  forming  an  appendix  to  the  first  volume. 

These  dramas  are  usually  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  n^i^Mi^, 
Ru^{^i^f  8c  n^foi^m  Av^'.t'.yo^  •  but,  from  a  passage  in  Pollux  ix.  8» 
wherein  he  cites  the  n^*fMi^  llv^m^  Meurslus  ?nd  Hemsterhuis 
conclude  that  this  was  a  distinct  play  from  the  n.  which  is 

very  improbable  \  for  the  title  is  nowhere  else  quoted ;  and  Pollux 
might  easily  call  it  Uv^kmv^,  whilst  classing  it  with  the  VietwrMtg 
rtv^jtmu^s  of  Sophocles.  Mr  Butler,  therefore,  judiciously  follows 
Canter  and  Stanley  in  thinking  that  there  were  only  three  plays  on 
the  subject  of  Prometheus.  We  have  before  mentioned  our  dis* 
approbation  of  his  notion,  that  these  three,  with  the  Supplices^ 
formed  a  Tetralogia  Promethea  ;  but,  in  doing  so,  we  inadvert- 
ently committed  a  mistake.  The  author  of  the  argument  to  the 
Persae,  states,  that  ^chyius  gained  the  prize  in  the  archonship 
of  Menon  by  the  following  tetralogy,  the  Persse,  Glaacus  Pot- 
niensis,  Phineus  and  Prometheus ;  *  that  is,  *  we  said,  *  either 
the  Prometheus  Vinctus  or  Solutus ;  for  the  Prometheus  Ignifer 
•eums  to  have  been  a  satyric  drama,  as  was  the  Glaucus  Potnien«* 
sis.  *  We  should  have  said,  the  Glaucus  Pontius  or  Marinus  ; 
for  the  other  was  a  tragedy :  the  Phineus  was  probably  the  sa* 
tyric  drama  of  the  tetralogy.  Mr  Butler,  in  a  note,  p.  215.  8vo« 
has  no  doubt  but  that  the  Prometheus  of  Epicharmus  was  a  sa*- 
tyric  drama.  Noi^,  we  believe  that  the  comic  writers  never  com- 
posed satyric  dramas-;  which  were  invented  by  Pratinas,  a  tra- 
gic writer^  contemporary  with  il^chylus^  and  seem  to  have  been 

appropriated 


!ithe  Cttmhridge  JSsefyhu. 


tpproprlated  to  the  buskin.  Herman  has  discussed  ihe  qtietftklii 
in  his  Epistola  de  Dramate  Comico-Satyricot  but  scarcdy  at  Sttf- 
iicient  length.  We  proceed  noinr  to  offer  some  obsefvationi'  . 
on  the  Fragrhents,  in  the  order  which  Mr  Butler,  hat  adopted.  ' 
The  account  which  he  has  giYen  of  some  of  theiii»  is  not  so  comi 
plete  as  it  might  hare  Bfie^n :  we  wiU  erfdeatodr  to  supply  the  dex 
ficiencj^  taking  for  the  basil  of  our  rcfnfa^lts  the  text  pnnted  bj 
Stanley. 

Fu4G.  I.  FROM.  IGNIFER.  I.   A.  Cell.  N..A.  xiiL  19. 

*  Id  quogne  ammadverfinmSt  €tpud  JEschyhad  in  nsjl^i^  n^tfmUSt^ 
et  Eutipidetli  m  Im  eundem  esse  ixrsim  absque  pauxAs  SjfllaSis. 

Xtymt  i  iV**  iiT,  Mtl  AiyA  tk  xmi^m^    Ewipides  aiUetfi  sic,  2«yM^  f 

•r«v  )yr  MM  xiyKf  Yi  MfMXif. '  '  Which»  as  Gronorias  temirks'»  more 
nearly  resembles  the  580th  verse  of  the  Choeph.,  than  that  quoted 
by  A.  Gellius,  to  the  similar  lines  adduced  by  GronoYi&s  and 
Pauw ;  Valcknaer,  fiiatdb.  p.  i15,  adds  Eumen.  277. 

Frag.  li.  FoHux  1;  17*  AiMiiii^  iMt2  mrtm9u$i  «>^Ximv  f^xK^^k  rlnu 
The  edition  of  Aldtis  omits  the  second  lUt^y  and  has  o^MXiMy.  Sal* 
mastus  and  Stanley,  xiv*^;  Wirr«,  toti  afM^mv  finK^i  rim,  Pauw,- 
^tm  '9t,  Wtfvifli,  j^MX/rav  f*xK^9}  tte.-  both  evidently  futile  corrections. 
Bentley,  Epist.  ad  HemsterhuS.'  p.  96.  Aito  il  yUMe ii&)uxtfw  ftrnd- 

T6w<.    *  Lincae  fimbriae  et  crudi  lini  tenix.  * — •  Sed,*  he  adds, 

•  cum  editio  Aldina  habeat  A/fl«l^  xiWk',  et  Godd.  MSS.  ^./»«  J»  • 
mco-x,  *  merito  illud  sigma  haud  tcmere  irrepsisse  videatur.  Ve- 
rius  igitur,  credo,  reponas  A/vat  cl  <r7n7^x,  K^fcovJuv  i*uK^ei  lavaii  *- 
which  is  a  most  singular  mistake ;  for,  how  can  we  believe  Bent- 
ley  not  to  hnVe  observed,  that,  by  this  correction,  he  introduced 

a  ;;poiidee  into  the  second  foot  ?  y«?c-c-A  ig  far  more  probable 
though  this  sense  of  it  occurs  but  seldom :  indeed,  we  do  not 
now  remember  any  instance,  except  that  of  Ari^ophanes  quoted 
by  Hesychius. 

Frag.  ul.  in  Flut.  p.  150.  H.  Sf.  fiustath.  p.  415.  Ed.  Rom. 
I  he  introductory  woids  of  Plutarch  prove  that  this  was  a  satyric 
drama ;  of  which,  indeed,  the  fragments  themselves  contain  in- 
ternal evidence.  PROM.  SOL.  FRAGM.  i.  apud  Strab.  iv. 
p.  183.  Dlonys.  Halic.  i.  Mr  Busier  has  given  these  references; 
but  he  does  not  mention  that  in  Dioiiysiiis  is  (Z  oT^£i  for  ^Mp'  oiix, 
fci^-^^i  for  and  ^oZ^oq  -xi^  uv  for  a^of  vi^ci*,  as  H.  Stephens 

had  corrected  the  words  in  Strabo.  Secondly,  he  gives  Salmasiuf 
the  credit  of  <rv  B*?.*)*  ^itt^u^  tor  e-vf^SuXaiv  ^y);^(riffy  which  is  the  cor- 
rection, and  an  excellent  otic  it  is,  of  Paulus  Leopardus,  Em.  v. 
17.  ;  nor  does  he  notice  that  Leopardus,  Salmasius  and  Heath,  all 
If^ave  a  spondee  in  the  fourth  foot  of  the  seventh  Verse,  vtpiim^ 
y  vT*(rx«fi  fiipd'^i  cr^oyyvXa/t  mr^St.    We  have  heatd  yiyyitA#l  COll* 

jlectttred  ^  but  we  think  it  a  comic  irord^  -  %  • 
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Frag.  iv.    The  arrangement  suggested  by  Mr  Btttler  had  beeft 
previously  made  by  Toup.  in  Suid.  £  p.  94-. 

Frag.  v.  apud  Galen,  de  Morb.  £pid.  p.  454.  v\>rr^%'^sti  ts 
Bentley's  correction,  Epist.  ad  Mill,  p,  50,  and  not  Pauw's. — 
Ruhnken,  £p.  Crit<  p.  Q5,  for  'V  iti^*^  quotes  w  t  tiimfiw,  whick 
We  do  not  approve. 

Frag.  Vu*  Steph.  Byz.  in  v.^A^imi  for  5|«,  Stanley,  Pau w,  and 
IVIr  Butler,  read  }  but  the  true  reading  is  tiu.  See  Prom  r, 
i23,  Orph.  Argon.  641.  "rA«*  K^piu^  Ruhnken,  from  th* 
MSS.  iitKiTo.  ifhZt  ccirutrttf  is  the  conjecture  of  Hartungus.  l»oc« 
Memorab.  L  4.    Valcknaer  in  Adonia^.  P-  217,  conjectures  Sawr- 

ivdnttft  Mfhich  we  conceive  not  to  be  Greek.  and  y*a-«- 

m  for  yc6T<^«4,  Stanley  copied  from  Grotius,  Lxc.  p.  48.)  Valck» 
naer  thinks  also,  that  Stephanun  was  deceived  by  a  faulty  manti- 
•cript  in  quoting  Fufittut  from  yEschylus  ;  and  we  perfectly  agree 
with  him  in  his  opinion.  Toup.  In  Suid.  III.  493,  thinks  that  k 
should  be  written  FAy9^vf#  with  the  digamma,  which  we  imagin« 
to  be  totally  ottt  of  the  <^uestion« 

We  shall  now  consider  that  most  det>lorabl7  corrupt  Day,  th^' 
Siipplicesp  which  ii^e  never  peruse,  without  regretdng  deeply  the 
}oss  of  that  intaluable  Codex  Mauuscriptus,  which  the  reverend 
Mr  Adams  is  recorded  to  have  thrown  upon  the  fire  in  the  trans* 
ports  of  his  joy.  Had  this  valuable  *  chartaceous  copy*  beeik 
preserved,  together  with  the  marj;inal  annotations  of  the  learned 
possessor,  the  bofky  labours  of  nine  oY  ten  commentators  might 
probably  have  been  spared* 

'V.  4.  Mr  Butler  has  not  remarked  that  Porson  retains  the'  old 
reading  Affrr»iS«&y,  without  the  article :  t^S*  does  not  appear  to  as 
to  be  indispensable,  though  it  improves  the  verse.  V.  S9. 
io^mit.  We  a^ee  with  Mr  Butler  in  adopting  the  correction  of 
Pauw,  78-ttrfcth>.(pn'cni  though  the  alteration  is  not  absolut4>1y  neces- 
sary i  for  the  similar  instances  of  dtKut,  i^TrepwA**,  tutfr'npin,  i^oui, 
uliftn,  KoiUy  o^^U,  KttxU,  v^ti^Hn,  and  several  others,  may  be  urged 
in  defence  of  the  quantity  of  its  penultima.  Great  confusion  exisCs 
anioiigjt  ilie  nouns  terminating  in  ux  and  from  tlje  different 
modti)  of  wiitiiig  the  diphthong  Et  in  diiLuiu  ages.  V.  44.  Her- 
man, in  his  edition  of  the  Orphic..,  p.  3  14,  lub  given  iy<'o>e/«»(^ira$, 
as  a  correction  of  his  own,  for  uvSo^^uov  run  when,  in  fact,  Person 
has  printcii  *>c«yoMot/'ytfej,  which  was  piobiMv  suggested  to  liin^  by  the 
reading  of  Robortellus.  V.  81.  v3piy  ^'  Ituus^^  ,  rZvn^  i(l>.<iir 
ifitzci  yccuoiq — a  Syllable  h  wanting  after  o->-jy<>y^v,^  ^ — we  would 
supply  cy,  and  construe  it  tlius — *  If  ye  indeed  hate  insolent  vio- 
lence, ye  cannot  be  with  justice  concerned  in  this  marriage.* 

An  excellent  conjecture  of  Bothe's,  in  v.  101,  is  unnoticed:  ; 
he  rcAdi  imri^m for  ^  dm'^m,  ^>o  seldom  dgei  th<it  un/^rtuudte  editor 

^  '  bi  under 
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blunder  upon  the  truths  that  it  is  but  fair  to  give  him  credit  whea 
he  really  deserves  it  v^he  has  need  enough  of  it*  There  is  a  dia^ 
mally  tedious  note  on  v.  150|  in  which  a  conjecture  or  two  is  set 
forth  in  the  form  of  a  query.  ^  Nec  t^men  placet> '  says  Mr  But-^  ^ 
)er ; — which  obsenrationi  with  regard  to  ourselves^  is  strictly  true. 
Schutz  is  certainly  right  in  taking  with  notwith- 
standing that  the  learned  editor,  on  this  occasion,  *  desiderates 
Mr  Schuts's  wonted  elegance.  *  But  where,  in  the  name  of  for- 
tune, did  Mr  Butler  learn  to  talk  of  the  elegance  of  this  commen- 
tator, which  is  a  topic  he  insists  on  in  frequent  laudatory  remarks  ? 
May  we  not  expect  to  hear  of  the  elegant  Le  Clerk*  the  elrgani 
Pauw,  the  elegant  Bothe?  What  possible  claim  an  editor  cam 
liave  to  this  epithet,  who  possesses  neither  learning,  taste,  nor  11* 
terary  honesty,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

Mr  Butler  renders  Sb>M  ntym  J^fd?, «  mare  arcens  a  Hgno  ;  *  which 
is  so  evidently  false,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  prove  ir  so.  V. 
IS^/'UfcTi.  "HitmPorsonus*,  *  quod  quis  non  praetulerit?' — but  why 
is  not  the  vcnson  assigned,  viz.  that  I««  is  never  used  by  the  Attic 

poets  in  .active  voice  ?  V.  '2  12.  ^rpV;  (p^^avovvct?  hnzrttg.  ^^ofuvret^^ 
Med.  A.k.  D.  GueJpb.  Which  of  these  readings  Mr  Butler  pre- 
fers, he  ha:;  given  us  no  clue  to  rorjj^ctiire.  Is  it  net  strange  that  he 
should  have  onjittcd  to  remark,  th;it  the  metre  requires,and  the  well- 
known  caTioncf  Dawes  confirms,  tlie  renrii'^ri:  of  these  three  MSS.? 
—-which,  if  it  be  admitted,  er-^ablishes  ifV?.x^o^cii  in  the  succeeding 
verse.  V.  222.  is  cited  by  Fiutarch,  p.  1U77.  For  vtf,  in  v.  228, 
we  think  ^yv  should  be  read.  V,  261.  rmh  rccxt  rah  K^m^.  We 
conceive  the  true  reading  to  be  rmo*  ret-xur*  Kfecrai,  as  before  rec^- 
xtiioc.  rZv^i  r  fVii  t<«^i^  Guelph.  ruvV  W  ittutu.  Aid.  xparS  govems 
an  aceu.s.itive  case,, v.  2Gi*.  V.  274.  f^yain  ^au  ^uk^.  f4.nyc^Txi 
Med.  Aid.  Rob.  If  we  mistake  not,  Person's  correction  was 
ftmrrt  oiAKYi.  His  emendation  of  vv.  32!.  326.  is  adnv.rable.  For 
fj^«>«,  in  the  latter  of  these  verses,  we  should  probably  read  d^^ovx, 
Mi^eim  Med.  Aid.  ct^tV'v.;.  Ask.  D.  Rob.  V.  555.  «>:^£Tpa<?.  Mr 
Butler's  conjecture,  u  '(x  TiUjxtgy  appears  to  us  very  probable. 

The  strophe  and  antistroplie,  which  Mr  Butler  has  arranged  at 
V.  ^69,  are  capable  of  a  much  more  rhythmical  division  ;  but  we 
shall  forbear  to  suggest  it,  as  our  hints  will  probably  have  been 
superseded  by  the  appearance  of  Dr  Burney*s  work  on  the  choric 
metres  of  ^^schylus,  before  these  remarks  can  issue  from  the 
press.  Y.  54^1?.  iip^Lnv^f  Porson  g<p«^«f,  which  Herman  pro*^ 
poses  as  his  own  correction.  Orphic,  p.  314.  The  commentators 
snake  strange  work  of  v.  n^S  ;  and  Mr  Butler  hallucinates  with 

the  rest— Kric^ciTUi  Tvtpii  fUMi  "l^^yp  to  Ku'Xcv  voc-^  ml^ixr^ti*  *  Put* 

cherrime,*  says  Mr  B.  *  interpres  Gaiiicus — Ou  sercpandy  amenie 
par  T^pJmn^  Veau  itu  NiL  *  This  may  be  beautiful,  and  it  is  new$ 

1  but 
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but  it  is  not  true:  an3,  till  the  French  transhitor,  or  the  English 
editor,  shall  explain  to  us  the  construction  ..rd  rl:e  meaninjr,  which  " 
they  have  adopted^  We  shall  contiuue  to  thiak  that  kuXtv  is  the 
antecedent  to  iV. 

V.  744-.  Wesseling.  ad  Herod.  IV.  p.  347.  reads  juffj^^  for  th^ 
common  reading  ^u^xo? ;  but,  we  thhik,  without  reason. 

V.  783.  We  think  that  the  two  hm  Terses  of  the  strophe  should 
be  read  thiis. 

STkOPHE* 
ANTISTROPHE. 

814.    t^w,  for  il'^w/is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  But' 
the  passage  from  .£lian,  adduced  by  Abresch,  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose.    We  are  surprised  that  Mr  Butler  should  not  have  iU 
lustrated  the  phrase,,  or  at  least  have  referred  us  to  Stanley's  note 
on  the  Agamemnon>  v.  17.  &  Ruhokens,  Hymn.  Cerer*  229. 

V.  815.  and  the  16  following  lirtes,  may,  we  think,  be  reduced 
tinder  the  form  of  Strophe  and  Antistro^^he.  We  give  them 
as  we  would  propose  that  they  should  be  read  \  and  we  tequeit 
the  reader  to  compare  them  with  the  common«^xt^ 

STROPHE. 

*/  7  ^/  • 

ANTISTROPHE. 

We  scarcely  know  wfiat  to  say  of  v.  855.  &c,,  except  that  the 
conjectures  of  Mr  Butler  and  his  learned  friend  are  equally  iuad- 
misi^ible^  since  f*ik(rdeu  requires  a  genitive  case. 

VOL.  XV.  NO.  :'.().  X  V.  d79« 


•v^etfi^vj  Aid*  XtHD*  t  £dd»  xvc-i^  ^^tfut,  g  tvi^u. 
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V.  879.  "iyi*  AcixM^i.  Mr  Butler  first  cotijectures  XuKi^t ; 
and  then,  in  the  Second  Commentary,  renders  AUK^c^t  vestem  ab- 
scinde ;  fortifying  himself  behind  his  friends  the  lexicographers, 
who,  as  usu.il,  fail  him  in  the  time  of  need.  We  will  give  the 
learns  d  editor  a  specimen  of  the  caution  which  should  be  used,  in 
citing  the  authority  of  these  aiixili  iries.  The  following  gloss  is 
given  from  Hesychius.  Accki^u-  &»7rivu,  pny^vw,  j  in  which, 
wc  suppose,  INIr  Butler  sees  no  need  of  correction.  But  it  is  ; 
evident,  that  two  glosses  are  confounded  ;  and  we  rend,  al  our 
verili  AeciKui^u.  ^uTnlu.  AetKi^u.  pi}y»v£<.  p>iV<n*.  SchoHast.  Aristoph. 
rhesmoph.  63.  hxtKu^u.  l^itTrscrS,.  A  similar  confusion  exists  in 
the  eloss  of  Hesychius  oil  A»<nuc^u,  where  also  should  be  read 

V.  8S^.    0?  l^MrZf'  0  fAiyx<;  f^iTxo?.    *  Mtra  est^  *  says  Mr  Butler,  ' 
*  enieiidddo  Scaligeri.    «  s^ew;  yo^c  a  asyflgf  NuAfl?.  *    Where  this  e*- 
mendation  comes  from,  we  know  not ;  but  if  Valcknaer  may  be- 
believed,  Diatrib.  p.  53.,  Scaliger's  conjecture  was  •i^onyit, 

V.  ^*99.    With  regard  to  /3«,  fMt,  and  urS,  about  which  inter- 

1 'actions  Mr  Butler  seems  to  be  in  doubt,  all  that  we  could  tell 
lim  about  them  has  been  anticipated  by  Valcknaer,  in  Adoniaz. 
Theocr.  p.  S82.,  to  whom  we  refer  him.    Three  unhappy  con-, 
jectures  are  started  at  v.  917.    The  true  reading  is  to  be  restored 
partly  from  Scjiutz,  and  partly  from  a  MS.  note  of  Porson. 

hni  •y»  uxoUr  o|v  w  t^tSit  xiym,  Vid*  Ettrip.  Orrsf.  1544'. 
Scpk  El.  30.       Thucyd.  II.  i  i .        irm^myytXXifin»  OZLaZ  hx,i^ 

OSr  I'  AKOrSEN  oiXno^  rctxMt  A/*^. 

V.  957.  'i'ir0i  T«^,  nin  vixtftwtmi^ru  mfi  which  PorSOQ  COmCted 
in  the  following  admirable  manner — 

V.  994.  h^i  inifii^if  6xwf,  is  thu»  restored  by  the  same  great 
€xitic-^^*(wm  fU^»  f«wf.  And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  surprise^  that  none  of  these  emendations  which  the 
late  Professor  communieated  to  his  friends,  should  have  reached 
Mr  Butler's  ears ;  for  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  he  might 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  ef  them  without  much  trouble. 
Such  is  the  veneration  which  we  feel  for  the  name  of  Porson, 
that  we  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  English  scholar,  who 
is  preparing  an  edition  of  a  Greek  authorj  to  inquire  diligently 
what  has  been  said  by  that  incomparable  scholar  on  the  subject^ 
and  to  record  his  ppinionsi  with  deference  and  fidelity*.  The  ar* 
rangement  of  a  chorus  by  Dr  Biimeyj  which  is  given  at  v.  1019. 
from  the  Monthly  Review^  Jan*  i79lf»  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
tnetdcal  skill  of  that  eminent  scholar*  But  the  conjecture  of 
1)othe»  Hirnn^,  for  $utmn^t,  y.  i04$«  appears  to  us  quite  indisjguU|^ 
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able,  inasmuch  as  it  improves  the  rhythm  and  the  'senie^  and  is 
confirmed  by  v.  106S.  tv  ^  $iXy4tf  «y  ahxx'nf.  On  the  metrical 
notes  of  Mr  Butler  it  is  diiBcnlt  to  decide :  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  metres  of  iEschylus  can  ever  be  defined  with  certainty^ 
except  in  a  few  instances. 

In  the  philological  commentary  on  v.  97y  Mr  Butler  alltides  to 
a  passage  in  Pausanias.  If  he  intends  to  publish  the  Fragn&ents» 
this  passage  will  enable  him  to  refer  to  the  Glaucus  Pontius,  a 
verse  which  Stanley  has  inserted  in  the  Fragmehta  Incerta* 
t  MmiMii  ytmmhf  wl{pi«y.-*^£ustath.  in  IL  p.  274.  £tym.  M.  v. 
A»tAK|  Pattsan.  p.  Ald.»  which  was  overlooked  by  Paulos 
.Leopardus.  Em*  XI.  24* 

Mr  Miiller's  remarks  on  the  first  part  of  the  Supplices  aire  itn* 
usually  facetious.  We  were  somewhat  startled  at  his  expression^ 
'  Curiosam  Apidis  historiam  Me  eurum  history  qf  Apis.  This 
we  conceive  to  be  curious  Latin,  at  all  events.  He  makes  some 
amends,  however,  at  v.  609,  by  Quoting  a  passage  from  Senecat 
which  singularly  resembles  some  well  known  lines  of  Shakespeare* 
*  ScalpeUo  aperUur  ad  UUm  nu^^um  Ubertatem  via^  ei  pmefo  «^ 
curitas  constat.  *  Ep.  LXX>  The  resemblance  is  remarked  b/ 
Mr  Butler. 

In  V.  5S9.  Stanley  seems  to  imagine,  that  AlUm  y^wAit  are  the 
jlaim  of  Lydia ;  and  adds,  '  PUrnam  Jmsse  Lifdiam  immt  ada^ ' 
ghmy  A«)if  wrMv  v^oxtOw*  *  In  the  first  place,  ymAtt  alwayi 
signifies  *  a  hollow ; '  and,  in  the  proverb  adduced »  Avih  is  '  a 
Ijydian  $ '  and  the  meaning  of  it  is,  '  to  challenge  a  Lydian  (i,  a 
a  coward)  to  the  fight,  *  Plato  and  Menander  apud  Schol.  Plat^ 
p.  29.  iwmk  hi^mki^aMm  u%  9i9i#ir— *  to  catch  a  Tartar  \  ^  which  i« 
exactly  an  opposite  adage. 

Of  the  heap  of  useless  annotations  which  have  been  Wrihen  dit 
this  play,  Mr  Butler  has  given  a  tolerably  copious  selection  $  but 
he  has  also  inserted  a  considerable  number  or  useful  remarks  from 
Alnresch,  Vakknaer,  and  his  own  Adversaria.  We  beg  leave,  how-'^ 
ever,  to  enter  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  publication  of  any 
more  of  the  lucubrations  of  Mr  Miiller ;  which,  to  speak  the 
truth  plainly,  are  mostly  unqualified  nonsense,  and  serve  only  to' 
augment  the  bulk  of  commentiaries,  already  too  voluminous.  The 
additional  notes,  which  Mr  Butler  has  published  from  the  MSS. 
of  Stanley,  are  highly  valuable,  and  display  the  extensive  reading 
of  that  learned  man.  They  are  principally  illustrations  of  senti- 
ments or  expressions;  and^  in  tins  species  of  commentary,  Stan- 
ley was  peculi;-nly  successful.  There  are  many,  however,  which^ 
Mr  Butler  might  have  enlarged  wirh  the  ohservutions  of  later  cri-" 
tics,  where  they  couhi  throw  additional  light  on  the  subject;  For 
epecimens  of  the  value  of  these  Curic  Pcsteriores  of  Stanley,  we' 
f«ier  the  reader  to  vv.  76.  11^.  ih9.  iSb.  :iOO.  31'i.  9S0i 
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'  We  now  teke  teswe  of  Mr  Butler  for  the  present^  and  shall  be 
hifpy  to  teneur  our  ncquaintaace  vith  htm  on  the  appearance  of* 
anocher  Yolume.  A  little  more  discretion  in  the  selection  of  the 
notes^  and  a  little  taore  care  in  compressing  those  which  are  se- 
lectedy  wiU4:ertainly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  Many  parts 
of  it  will  undoubtedly  be  serviceable  to  readers  of  u£schylu8  $ 
but  it  is  extremely  troublesome  to  pick  out  .the  wheat  from  the 
quantity  of  chaff  which  hides  it.  For  ourselves,  we  should  have 
been  better  pleased,  had  Mr  Butler  contented  himself  with  pub- 
lishing what  he  terms  the  Commentanus  Criticus,  containing  a 
synopsis  of  the  various  lections.'  This  would  have  formed  a  neat 
•octavo  volume  of  about  200  pages,  extremely  useful  to  the  stu^- 
dent  who  reads  ^schylns  with  critical  attention.  But  we  are  de- 
cidedly of  opintouj  that  to  republish  literally  the  text  of  Stan- 
ley's edition,  was  a  superfluous  and  useless  undertaking.  This 
portion  of  the  book,  we  conceive  no  reader  will  make  use  of : 
the  philological  commentary  will  scarcely  repay  the  trouble  of 
perusing  it  But  the  *  Notae  Critics '  are  worth  consulting ;  per- 


the  test  in  its  purest  form.   In  discussing  the  comparative  ment 
of  the  text,  as  it  stands  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  the  critical . 
commentary  whidi  is  subjoined  to  tfj  we  may  ^pply  the  remark 
which  Sealiger  is  said  to  have  made  concerning  the  Persius  of . 
Casaabotk— *  La  sauce  vaut  mieux  que  le  pohaon*  * 


Art.  V  L  Report  of  tlte  Royal  OoUegi  of  PJtysicums  of  London 
on  Vacc  'tnation  ;  with  an  Appendixy  containing  the  Opinions  of  tlte 
Rcijai  Colleges  cf  Pf^icians  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin^  and  of  tlie 
Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  London^  ef  Dublin^  and  of  Edinlmrgh^ 
OrJnd  to  be  printed,  8th  July  1 5^07.    pp.13.  Folio. 

2*  Miniaire  de  r  InUrieur  :  Seance  Generah  de  la  Soeiete  Centrak  ^ 
itahlie  pour  rExtinctim  dela  FetiU  Vtrelejn  France^  par  la  PropO' 
gatian  de  la  Vaccine,    pp.  130.    8vo*    12.  Juin  i8c6. 

8.  L,  30,000  fhr  the  Cow^Pox  !  U  An  Address  {to  Lord  H,  P.% 
and)  to  the  British  Parliament  on  Vaccinatiohy  \of  the  greatest 
Important  to  Mankind)  f  vthernn  tie  Rjeport  of  the  'College  of  Pky- 
Mcians  is  cm^ietebf  corifided*  Audi  alteram  partem— £^  candid^ 
be  jus$.  By  Ferdinand  Smyth  Stuart,  Efq.  ^  Second  Edition  i 
with  an  Appendix  and  Plates,  pp.  85  &  xxt.  8vo*  London. 
1807. 

4.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honwrable  Spencer  Perceval^  CkanceUor 
the  Kxchequer^         iS^c*  on  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  of  re* 
guMng,  ijy  PaHiamentartf  Autherity^  the  Practice  of  Fancieus 
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.  ImcuMoHt  wkh  a  Fsew  to  the  Extermination  of  tie  SmaU^Pon^ 

*  PP'  3^*  London.  1807. 

5*  ^  Fopular  View  of  Vaccine  Inoculation^  nvith  the  Practical  Mode 
of  conducting  it,  snowing  the  Analogy  hetnveen  the  S$nall*Pox  and 
CoW'PoXj  and  tJie  Advantages  of  the  Latter.  By  Jofeph  AdaoUy 
M.  D.  F.  L«  S.  FhyOciati  to  the  SmaU-Pox  and  Inoculation 
HofpitaUy  &c.   pp.  i6f.    izmo.   London*  1807. 

6.  The  Cwf'Pon  GMrmiele^  91*  Medical  Reporter.  (Stamped  Newt* 
paper.)    Jan.  23d,  i8o9'. 

7.  The  Fatal  Fffcds  of  Cov^Pex  Protection:  manifested  bif  a  Nar* 

•  rative  of  the  Occurrences  nMch  have  recentfy  hiSppened  (st  Rifig^ 
wood  in  Hampshire.    8yo.   London.  1808. 

8.  Report  of  the  Retpsl  Jennman  Societt/  on  $he  supposed  Failures  at 
Ringwood.    Feb.  i8o8. 

$.  The  Vaccine  Scourge^  in  Answer  to  the  Calumnies  and  Falsow 
hfods  lateh  circulated  with  great  Industry  hy  theft  extraerdieutry 
Surgeon  Mr  Birch^  afid  other  Antivacdnists>  *  A  Rod  for  a 
Fool's  Back.*   8vo.   London.  1808. 

10.  The  Vaccine  Phantasmagoria,    pp.27.  4to*  London.  1808. 

1 1.  Hints  for  the  Consideration  of  Parliament^  in  a  Letter  to  Dr 
Jenner  on  the  supposed  Failures      Vaccination  at  Ringwood^  in^ 

,  eluding  a  Report^  of  the  Royal  Jemterian  Society  on  that  Sui/',ect, 
after  a  careful  Public  Investigation  upon  the  Spot  4  also  containing 
Remarks  on  the  prevalent  abuse  of  Variolous  InoculatioUf  and  on  the 
dreadful  Expense  of  Out-Patients  attending  at  the  SmalUPon  Hos» 
pitnl.  By  William  Biairi  Surgeon,  &c.  pp.  300.  8vo.  Lon- 
iioii.  i8o8. 

J  2.  Debates  in  Piir  I  lament  y  respecting  the  Jennerian  Discovery,  in» 
eluding  the  late  Debate  on  the  future  Grant  of  20,ooc/.  to  Dr  Jen* 
ner ;  togetlicr  ixith  the  Rqiort  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
cf  L^ndony  ivilh  intrcdactorij  Remarks.  By  Charles  Murray, 
pp.  164.    8vo.    Lo;k1<mi.  i8g*o. 

IS.  A  Statement  of  S7me  Objection^  :q  the  Bill  as  amended  hi/ the  Ccii- 
r,ii((ee  of  the  House  of  CommofU,  to  prevent  th:  spreaatng  of  the 
Ivfe.  i  'ion  of  the  Small-Pox ;  to  ivhich  is  suhjou.ed,  a  Cjpy  of  tlie 
Bill.    By  A.  Highmore,  Gent,    pp.32.    8vo.    London.  1808. 

14'.  An  Answer  to  Air  High  more' s  Objections  to  the  Bill  hi  fore  Par- 
liamenty  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the^  hfection  of  the  Small-Pox  ; 
with  an  Appendix^  containing  some  tfitere.^ting  Covimun:catiGns 
from  foreign  Medtcal  Practitioners  on  tl^e  Progress  and  J'jficacij  cf 
Vaccine  Inoculation.  By  Charles  Murray,  pp.  70.  8vo.  Lon- 
don. 1808. 

J  5.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Epidemics  ;  ivilh  Re  marls  rn  the 
Plans  lately  proposed  for  exterminating  the  Small' Pox.    By  Jokph 

Adaips,  M.  D.  &c.   pp.  157*   London,  iSo^j. 

X  3  16. 
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t6*  Ptae^al  OhsmfdHons  m  th  ImeulfUhn  tf  C^msttXy  potnting 
M  a  new  modi  §f  obtaitnnz  ond  presirving  the  Infection  s  mnd  als^ 
a  certain  Test  of  perfect  raccinatiofi  Ulustrated  by  Cases  and 
Plates.  The  second  £dsHon  $  with  Appendix^  containing  add$» 
fionai  OhsenustknSf  together  ninth  a  Planfir  extinguishing  the  Con* 
tagitn  of  the  SmaiUFox  in  'the  British  Empire^  and  for  rendering 
the  Vaccine  Inoculation  general  and  ^eetual.  By  James  Bryce^ 
t^.  R.  S.  Edinbutghy  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, &c.  pp.  2 1 4.  and  Append,  pp.  192.  8vo.  Edinburgh^ 

I  y.  An  Iftquirt/  into  the  anfivuriolous  Power  of  Vaccination  $  in  which, 
from  the  State  of  the  Plienomena^  and  the  Occurrence  of  a  great  tw- 

rkty  of  Cases y  the  most  serious  Doubts  are  suggested^  of  the  Efficacy 
of  the  nvhole  Practice ;  and  its  PpwerSy  at  besty  proved  to  be  only 
Temporary ;  from  which  also  will  appear  the  Necessity  of  and  proper 
Period  for^  again  submitttng  to  Inoculation  luith  'variolous  l^irus. 
By  Thomas  Brown,  Surgeon,  Musselburgh.  Magna  ejl  verttas, 
€l  prevalcbit.    pp.  327.  Hvo.    Edinburgh,  1809 

18.  Report  of  iJie  Surgtcns  of  the  Ldiiihurgli  Vaccine  Instituliony  con* 
taining  an  Rs^amtnatlon  of  the  Opimons  and  Sicitemefits  of  Mr 
Brown  of  Musselburgh  on  Vaccination.  Drawn  up  at  the  De- 
sire of  the  Managers,  and  published  by  their  Direction,  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  InstitutioOf  pp.  '65.  Append,  pp.  8, 
8vo.    Edinburgh,  1809. 

19.  A  Letter y  in  reply  to  the  Report  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Vaccine 
Institution^  Edinburgh  ;  with  an  Appendix ^  containing  a  variety  of  * 
interesting  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  V acctnationy  and  including  a 
Correspondence  with  Dr  Duncan^  Dr  Lee,  and  Mr  Bryce  t  f'om 
which  also  the  Public  will  be  able  to  appretiate  tlte  Authority  of  the 
Surgeons  of  the  Vaccine  Institution,,  and  to  form  a  correct  Opinion 
of  t/ie  whole  Subject.  By  Thprnas  Brown,  b ijrgeon^  Musselburgh* 
bvo.   Edinburghj  1809. 

ON  a  former  occasion  we  entered  at  considerable  length  intq 
the  merits  of  Vaccination,  and  gave  a  sketch  of  the  acrimo- 
nious  controversy  it  had  excited  in  the  medical  world.  Since  that 
time  the  subject  hns  acquired  still  greater  interest,  and  has  given 
rise  to  various  legislative  projects  of  no  common  delicacy  and  im- 
portance. It  is  vfry  probable,  we  think,  tiiat  these  will  soon  hvt 
renewed  and  multiplied  ;  and,  in  disposing  of  them,  we  are  well 
aware,  that  the  ulniost  caution  will  be  requisite  ;  lest,  on  tlie  one 
hand,  we  prevent  the  adoption  of  safe  and  effectual  means,  for 
limiting  the  ravages  of  the  most  loathpome  and  destructive  of  our 
diseases — or,  on  the  otheif  increasei  by  precipitate  coercioiit  the - 
evilft  we  widh  to  avert* 
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The  long  lUt  of  publkattloos  prefixed  to  this  afftide^  and  which, 
after  all)  is  but  a  small  portion  of  what  has  lately  been  written  on 
the  subject,  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  keenness  with 
which  the  vaccine  controversy  is  still  maintained.  While  the 
vaccinists  have  been  strengthening  their  position  bf  parliamentary 
voces  and  collegiate  reports  ^^while  Mr  Blair  has  been  flogging 
Mr  Birch,  and  Mr  Ring  has  been  sounding  a  peal  in  the  ears  of 
Dr  Mosely^ — the  nicknames,  handbiltSj  squibs,  and  caricatures 
of  their  adversaries,  have  been  too  successfully  employed,  where 
they  were  calculated  to  do  most  misshief — among  the  weak  and 
the  ignorant*  This  disgraceful  warfare,  we  must  however  re« 
mark,  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  metropolis  and, 
till  within  these  few  months,  was  unknown  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed. 

It  would  be  both  an  irksome  and  unprofitable  task,  to  attempt 
to  give  a  regular  view  of  all  that  has  been  written  for  and  against 
cowpox,  since  the  subject  was  formerly  under  our  consideration. 
With  a  few  praiseworthy  exceptions,  the  dispute  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  the  same  violence  and  disregard  of  accuracy,  either  in 
observing  or  in  reasoning,  which  we  had  formerly  so  much  occa- 
sion to  reprobate.  In  truth,  vaccination  has  had  to  struggle,  not 
only  against  the  indefatigable  activity  of  avowed  opponents,  but 
also  against  the  treacherous  manoeuvres  of  pretended  friends,  and 
the  misguided  zeal  of  injudicious  partisans.  While  Dr  Auban 
recommends  vaccination  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet  as  a  pre- 
ventive, not  only  of  smallpox,  but  also  of  the  plague,  Dr  Gillum, 
in  the  course  of  his  arguments  for  a  gradual  introduction  of  cow- 
pox,  seriously  expresses  his  fears  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  that  by 
relinquishing  smallpox  inoculation,  we  shall  have  the  plague  a- 
gain  introduced  among  ourselves.  This  sagacious  conjecture  is 
assumed  as  a  fact  in  another  lucubration  of  the  same  author, — . 
«  On  the  Eihcacy  of  inoculated  Smallpox  hi  j/rcmiaUng  the  Po- 
f)v!ation  of  Great  Britain.  ' — *  Inoculation,  *  observes  this  pro- 
found and  patriotic  writer,  ^  has  supplied  mild  smallpox,  and 

*  consequently  saved  to  the  country  tiie  multitude  of  inhabit- 

*  ants  formerly  destroyed  by  the  plague.     Hence,  had  ino- 

*  culation  been  known,  and  seasonably  employed,  the  plague 

<  of  London  in  1665  might  have  been  prevented,  and  the  lives 

<  of  100,000  of  its  iohabitanta  saved»  exclusive  of  theic 

*  spring. 

^  Et  nati  Tiatorum,  et  qui  nascuntur  ah  illis.  ' 
But,  leaving  Dr  Gillum  to  his  profound  meditations,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  enter  upon  the  cardinal  point  of  the  controversy,  whick 

ist  wliether  vaccination  be  an  etfectual  preventife  of  sotaUpox  or 

X  i  not* 
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not,   Vhk,  it  Is  eyldeaCt  n  entirely. a  qticetton  tof  fret;  and  viU 
;be  move  Battsfacfeorily  answeredt .  In  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
uiuformit^  of  our  actual  azpenence  and  observation.   In  both 
«mpects^  we  .do  not  ^oow  almost  any  disputable  point,  certaink 
«iiot  one  in  the  whole  range  of  9ne4Mal  scienoey  of  whi^  the 
•firmative  is  a8  d«ci«ifel7  proire4»-  T^e  |reat  majority^  we  huj  . 
say  all  the  raspectaUe  part  o£  the  profession,  now  concur  in  con- 
a^dering  vacciiiation  aa  a  safe  and  perfect  security  against  sntiU- 
pox )  in  recommending  and  pcqmoting  it  in  evident  oppositioa  to 
tlieir  private  interest  i  and  in  entrusting  to  it|  in  full  confideooe 
«of  ita  efficacy,  not  merely  (he  Hvee  of  their  pati^ts»  but  of  tfaek 
children  and  dearest  relatives.  Those  who  received  the  first  «q? 
>cottnts  of  it  with  most  scepticism  and  douhtf  are  now  its  firmest . 
patrons  and  advocates ;  and»  in  this  instance,  the  young  andtbe 
-enthusiastic  have  been  ukimatdy  •supported  by  the  testimony  of 
•^e  old  and  experienced*   In  proof  ox  this,  we  need  only  quote 
«tbe  condttding  paragraph  of  the  report  of  the  London  College  of 
Physicians,  who,  under  the  aulhority  of  Parliament,  endeavound 
iliD  collect  die  opinion  of  the  profession  at  large. 
.   *  Froni  the  whole  of  tl^e  above  considerations,  the  College  of  Fby? 
-Kciaas  feel  it  their  duty  strongly  to  recommend  the  practice  of  vac- 
<laation.   They  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion  by  no  preeoncsived 
•opinion,  but  by  the  most  unbiassed  judgment,  formed  from  an  inre- 
»stible  weight  of  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  them.  For 
when  the  number,  the  respectability,  the  disinterestcc-ness,  and  the 
extensive  experience  of  its  advocates,  are  compared  with  the  feeble 
'and  imperfect  testimonies  of  its  few  opposers ;  and  when  it  is  consi- 
'dered  that  many,  who  were  once  adverse  to  vaccination,  have  been 
'convinced  by  further  trials,  and  are  now  to  be  ranked  among  its 
'Warmest  supporters,  the  truth  seems  to  be  established  as  firinlv  ?^ 
the  nature  of  such  a  question  admits ;  so  that  tlie  College  of  Physi- 
cians conceive,  that  the  public  may  reasonably  look  forward,  virh 
some  degree  of  hope,  to  tlie  time  when  all  opposition  shall  ccaie, 
-and  the  general  concurrence  of  mankind  shall  at  length  be  able  to 
put  an  end  to  the  ravage^,  at  least,  if  not  to  the  existence,  of  tlie 
•smallpox. ' 

The  detailed  and  valuable  report  of  the  Central  Society  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior  of  France,  is  not  less  satisfactory ;  nor 
has  any  feeling  of  national  rivalry  prevented  them  from  own- 
ing tiieir  obligations  to  this  country  for  one  of  the  most  unex- 
pected and  beneficial  discoveries  ever  made  in  the  art  of  medicine. 
We  could  easily  quote  similar  testinaonies,  in  favour  of  vaccin''- 
'tion,  from  every  Medical  Board  in  Europe.  The  remotest  cor- 
iiers  of  the  <^lobe,  indeed,  have  nou^  experienced  its  eFic:icy. 
Pfetj  CQunlry  iato  which  it  has  been  introduced^  it&  progrjess  has 
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lieen  wukm  and  ttco^;  and  no  experiment,  perhaps,  was  erer 
ccmducted  <XI  to  extensive  a  scale,  nor  any  discovery  so  rapidly 
'ijitsemmated.    We  ha«re  no  c^a^^r  to  estimate  correctly  the  num- 

•  ber  of  individuals  of  every  race,  and  of  every  climate,  who  have 

•  been  vaccinated ;  or  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  favourable 

•  cases :  but  these  are  not  necessary  in  order  to  enable  us  to  form 
-a  decisive  opinion  upon  the  great  questions  regarding  vaccination. 

A  remedy,  a  mode  of  practice,  or  an  opinion, 'may  become  fa- 
'Shionable  in  07ic  country  fro:n  adventitious  circumstur  ces  ;  but 
►they  will  not  make  their  \v,;y  in  all  countries,  and  under  nil  va- 
riety oi  circumstances.    \  accination,  liovvever,  ha:'  pciKtiaied  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe ;  and,  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced, the  increasing  experience  of  everv  vear  has  only  served 
-to  conlirui  the  general  conhtlencc  in  in  eilkvicy.    It  is  impossible 
to  explain  these  facts  upon  any  other  principle,  than  that  the  ad- 
-var.taj.:cs  derived  from  it  are  substantial  and  permanent.  Simple 
■as  the  practice  is,  it  is  attencicd  wiih  son-;e  trouble;  and  notlang 

•  but  a  very  firm  and  general  conviction  of  its  utility,  could  induce 
"   the  bulk  of  the  population  ot  any  country,  much  less  of  so  many 

■countries,  to  submit  to  it. 

Nor  is  the  great  extent  of  the  practice  to  be  explained,  by 
ascribing  it  to  any  undue  inlluence  of  professionnl  n-ien.  Their 
persuasions  might  have  considerable  weight  within  a  certain  cir- 
cle oi  friends  and  patients  ;  and  imitation  might  lead  a  consider- 
able number  more  to  follow  their  example  :  but  we  repeat,  that 

'nothing  but  a  conviction  of  its  utility  could  have  induced  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  workl  to  receive  and  adopt 
it.  Kven  the  patronage  it  has  experienced  irom  medical  men  of 
every  <iescription,  is  conclusive  in  its  favour.  When  first  pro- 
mulgated, it  was  rec  Mved  with  scepticism  and  distrust;  its  phe- 

.  nomcn a  were  strictly  investigated ;  and  its  reputed  antivariolous 
powers  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  severest  tests,  until  all  doubts  were 

.removed.  In  Scotland,  we  know  of  only  cne  medical  man  who  is 
not  satisfied  with  if,  and  who  does  not  recommend  or  practise  it ; 
and  the  same  gentleman  is  the  only  individual  of  the  profession, 
in  any  country,  who,  as  far  as  we  have  learned,  has  abandoned 
it,  after  having  been  satisfied,  or  rather,  as  we  shall  presently 

^oef,  pretending  to  have  been  satisfied  of  its  efficacy.    It  must  aU 

^80  be  remembered,  that  the  general  practice  of  vaccination  is  in- 
jurioQS  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  tlie  profession ;  and  there- 
fore, the  patronage  bestowed  upon  it  by  them  is  a  most  honoar- 
able  proof  of  the  candour  and  disinterestedness  of  the  profession 
at  large*    We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  railing  p.bofnt  jobs  and 

'jobbiiig;  and  Mrlkown  has  insinuated^  ^  that  the  motives  of 
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its  ffnMt  admatM  m  not  more  disiiitemttd  than  thoae.  of  its 
ji;reate8t  enemlaa. '  But  although  it  might  be  granted  diat  a  few. 
individuals  may  haye  been  actuated  by  the  desire  of  notoriety^* 
by  a  sore  introduction  into  practicei— or  by  the  hopes  of  being  ap« 
pointed  to  a  Ittcratire  office  in  the  vaccine  institotions*  stUl>  the 
motives  of  the  great  majority  of  the  profession,  are  evidently 
<bove  all  suspicion.  The  inoculator  cannot  expect  the  same  rs« 
muneration  for  performing  an  apparently  easy  operation,  for  the  - 
event  of  which  the  most  timid  modier  has  not  a  moment's  anzis* 
tjf  as  for  conducting  his  patient  safely  through  a  paunful,  loadh 
some,  and  dangerous  disease.  Vaccination  has  even  cat  off  en- 
tirely a  very  considerable  source  of  the  professional  emolumeiits 
of  the  physician.  •  Natural  smallpox  is  entirely  banished  from 
the  higher  and  middling  classes  of  society }  and  the  cowpox  is 
too  insignificant  a  complaint  to  require  the  conaultatien  of  an  ez^ 
traordinary  medical  attendant.  But,  although  vaccination  be  ad* 
opted  and  recommended  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  respectable 
part  of  the  profession,  still  it  has  been  most  obadnately  oppos- 
ed by  a  few  individuals,  and  by  means  the  best  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  timid  and  ignorant.  We  shall  now 
examine  the  grounds  of  their  opposition,  and  their  pretensions  to 
our  notice.  They  contend  that  vaccination  does  not  afford  saf* 
ficient  security  against  smallpox  j  that  it  has  injurious  effects  oft. 
the  constitution  ^  and  that  it  has  put  an  end  to  inocolation,  with- 
out serving  the  same  purposes. 

The  fir>t  is  the  most  important  objection  ;  not  on  account  of 
its  being  better  founded  than  the  others,  but  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  brought  in  support  of  it ;  which  consists  in 
a  multiplicity  of  sratemcnts,  originating  in  misconception  or  mis- 
representation, arid  not  achniiting  of  a  general  and  permanent  re- 
futation. One  fact  is  no  sooner  explained  or  contradicted^  than 
another  is  invented. 

The  boldest  and  most  determined  antivaccinlsts  of  the  present 
day,  however,  will  scarcely  venture  to  maintain,  as  they  did  once, 
that  Cow-Pox  affords  no  security  whatever.  The  thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  in  every  quarter  of  tlie  world,  whom  it  has  en- 
abled to  resist  variolous  contagion, — the  total  extinction  of  that 
pestilence  in  whole  couiUries,  and  the  security  against  its  impor- 
tation, which  they  have  experienced  from  there  beii:ig  no  subjects 
for  it  to  op  prate  upon,^ — leave  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Hence, 
most  of  those  who  orij^inally  maintained  that  opinion,  in  the  most 
positive  and  peremptory  manner,  have  now  shifted  their  ground  i 
and  contend,  that  though  vaccination  must  be  allowed  to  impart 
security,/br  a  time,  thi|  security  i^radualJj  decay8|  ^d  is  at  last 
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exhausted.  This  hypothetical  objection  was  satisfactorily  refuted 
long  aj^o  by  Drs  Willan  and  Stanger.  The  latter  founds  by  direct 
experiment,  that  the  insertion  of  variolous  matter  into  the  arms  of 
twenty  children,  who  had  been  vaccinated  in  1801,  produced  ex* 
actly  the  same  effects  in  180J  ami  in  i  s()4'.  This  same  opijiion, 
however,  has  been  lately  brought  forward,  with  much  parade  and 
pretension,  by  Mr  Thonus  Brown,  surgeon  in  Musselburgh,  as  if 
it  were  something  new  and  incontrovertible.  The  sensation  pr(*-. 
duced  by  the  vaunting  advertisements  of  this  gentleman's  book  in 
the  public  papers,  induced  the  Managers  of  the  Public  Dispensary 
and  Vaccine  Institution,  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  cases  he 
had  referred  to;  and  a  report  from  the  surgeons  of  that  useful  charity 
was  drawn  up  and  published.  Mr  Brown  has  since  replied,  both 
ill  a  pamphlet  and  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  examine  his  statements  and  arguments  a  little  more  closely, 
both  because  they  are  the  most  recent  and  the  most  detailed  that 
have  been  laid  before  the  public,  and  because  the  reputed  facta 
having  taken  place  in  our  immediate  neighbourhoodj^  are  more 
easily  inquired  into. 

Before  v.  e  can  admit  that  anv  instance  of  unsuccessful  vaccin- 
ation has  been  established,  we  must  be  satisfied  of  two  things: 
€rsty  that  the  patients  were  properly  vaccinated;  and,  secondly^ 
that  thev  were  afterwards  affected  with  the  small-pox. 

The  dilhculty  of  ascertaining  the  former  of  these  circumstance-, 
IS  the  chief  cause  of  what  are  called  cowpox  failure?.  ^  Tliere 
is  little  doubt,  *  say  the  London  College,  *  that  some  f  f  tl'.e  fail- 
ures are  to  be  imputed  to  the  inexperience  of  the  early  vaccina- 
tors. '  And,  indeed,  when  we  consider  that,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  cow-pox,  the  distinction  between  a  mere  loc  d  affection,  af- 
fording no  security  even  for  a  day,  and  a  perfect  constitutional 
affection,  is  so  small,  as  to  require  the  utmost  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  most  experienced  *,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  prac* 
tice,  all  the  necessary  minutiae  were  not  thoroughly  understood; 
that  from  the  simplicity  and  safety  of  the  operation,  ladies  and 
clergymen,  midwives  and  farriers,  vied  with  each  othev  in  multi- 
plying  their  inoculations :  And  when  we  also  consider  that  the 
total  number  of  those  vaccmated  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  few 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  promulgation  of  the  discovery, 
18  perhaps  not  less  than  those  variolated  since  inoculation  was  first 
introduced,  it  is  so  far  from  being  surprising  that  some  failures 
have  taken  place,  that  we  ought  rather  to  wonder  that  they  have 
been  so  few.  Even  now»  some  practitioners  seem  to  be  igno- 
rant of  what  h  necessary  to  constitute  constitutional  cowpox. 
Jpf  this  numberi  we  cannot  hdp  siispectingi  ia  our  Scotish  antt« 
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vacfsinisty  who,  at  the.  same  time,  displays  considerable  igno- 
lance  of  the  phenomena  of  smallpox.  *  In  conformity^  then,' 
says  he,  <  both  with  my  own  experience  of  the  phenomena  of 
inoculation  and  vaccination,  I  contend^  that  if  you  have  a  ve- 
sicle, attended  with  an  areolaj  you  may  depend  upon  the  produce 
tion  of  whatever  efFects  it  is  capable  of* '  Sooke  of  the  other  antn 
Taccinists  go  still  farther,  and  represent  every  puncture  by  a  Ian* 
cet  armed  with  vaccine  virus,  whatever  effect  it  produce,  or 
even  if  it  should  not  produce  any  e^ect  at  allf  as  a  true  vaccina- 
tion, for  which  the  supporters  of  the  practice  must  be  responsiblen 
in  case  smallpox  should  supervene. 

The  testimony  of  persons  entertaining  such  opinions  cannot 
possibly  be  admitted,  as  to  the  f^ict  of  the  vaccination  having  been 
complete,  even  when  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  progress  of  the  vesicle.  The  cases,  which  they  state  on  hear- 
say evidence^  and  on  the  authority  of  ignorant  mothers,  of  course 
are  still  more  suspicious;  and,  in  truth,  there  is  no  tale  so  improbable« 
no  story  so  pnlp.ibly  absurd,  but,  provided  it  be  adverse  to  vaccina- 
tion, it  is  immediately  received  with  open  ears  and  willing  heartSji 
by  Drs  Mosely  and  oquirrel,  and  Messrs  Birch  aind  I«ip$comb. 
If  it  militate  against  cowpQx»  it  must  be  true ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
investigate  it.  Mr  Brown,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
is  honest  or  hardy  enough  to  confess  this. 

*  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  notice^  that  I  carefully  avoided  having 
any  communication  with  the  difiereut  practitioners  by  whom  the 
ehUdren  were  vaccinated,  being  aware  of  the  strong  hold  which  sys- 
tem has  upon  the  human  mind ;  more  especially  in  this  very  important 
subject ;  blinking  it  best,  for  the  attaitiment  of  truth,  to  state  with 
the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  the  parents'  account  of  the  circUB* 
stances  that  attended  the  vaccination  of  their  children,  notice  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  arm,  and  give  the  names  of  the  families,  whereby 
«n  opportumty  is  afforded  to  any  of  (he  fr^ctitio^ers  to  satisfy  tben^i 
selves.  * 

In  his  reply  fo  the  surgeons  of  the  vaccine  institution,  he  be- 
tnys  still  less  reserve  in  maintaining  the  same  doctrine.  Some 
of  his  statements  with  regard  to  certain  cases  of  supposed  faik 
|R«at  Haddington,  having  been  contradicted  by  the  medical  gen- 
tleman who  had  the  Care  of  them,  with  a  civil  expression  of  his 
regret  that  Mr  Brown  had  not  applied  to  him  btfoKf  publishing 
his  book,  that  learned  person  most  valiantly  replies— 

«  j-jiy  fi-om  regreting  that  I  did  not  communicate  with  the  medical 

'gentlemen  at  Haddington,  before  I  mentioned  in  my  book  that  such 

^ses  had  occurred  tliere,  T  have  daily  reason  to  congratulate  myself 

on  tlie  opinion  I  Iv.vJ  lormed  of  the  extensive  and  alarming  efFects  of 

-  system  on  the  huma^  mind ;  ior»  had  I  doae  so,  and  afterwani"^ 

had 
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had  been  regulated  hj  the  information  I  certain! v  would  have 
ceivedy  undoubtedly  no  such  opinions  would  have  been  promulgat- 
ed ;  and  which,  *  says  Mr  Bro^vn,  *  I  now  find  many  very  respect  ihlp 
characters,  both  in  and  oat  of  the  pzo£essioim  consider  as  entitled  te 
'  attention  and  respect. ' 

Such  a  confession  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  destrov  Jill  coufi- 
dence  in  Mr  Brown's  testiniony.  It  proved  a  conviction  m  his 
own  mind,  tljat,  had  he  communicated  with  tiie  only  persons  who 
could  possibly  give  satisfactory  evidence  with  reijurd  to  these  cases, 
it  would  have  been  adverse  to  his  views.  In  the  same  spirit,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  him  bringing  forward  cases,  in  which  he  ad- 
mits, that '  the  pustules  were  so  small,  and  the  inflammation  so 
trifling,  as  to  make  the  practitioner  in  attendance  suspect  that  he 
had  not  undergone  the  true  form  of  the  disease  \  *  and  others,  in 
which  the  inocuiator  informed  the  parents,  at  the  time^  that  the 
child  was  not  properly  vaccinated.  Nay»  he  gives  the  names  of 
respectable  practitioners,  as  having  performed  that  operation  to. 
their  perfect  satisfaction,  on  patients  whom,  to  their  knowledge^ 
thej  never  saw.  <  The  oldest  (of  two  children)  was  vaccinated  bf 
tske^*  says  Mr  Brown,  <  when  four  months  old,  in  the  arm;  and 
the  other  by  Mr  Keitk,  surgeon  of  the  Berwickshire  militia  in 
faoth>  about  the  same  age.  I  recollect  perfectly  that  the  vesicle 
snd  areola  were  quite  characteristic ;  and  the  mother  describes* 
that  the  areola  in  both  were  equal  to  the  size  of  half-a*crown ; 
and  that  Mr  Keith  saw  the  arm  in  its  progress,  and  expressed  hinw 
aelf  satisfied  of  the  child  having  passed  through  the  disease. ' 
Now,  the  whole  of  this  statement  turns  out  to  be  incorrect ;  and 
the  most  charitabie  supposition  is,  that  the  mother  imposoi  upon 
Mr  ficown,  by  saying  what  she  saw.  was.agreeable  to  him.  *  So 
far  from  having  vaccinated  the  child  in  question,'  writes  Mr 
Keith,  in  a  letter  which  we -are  Authorised  to  quote,  *  I  never,  to 
"  my  knowledge,  saw  it ;  bur,  on  inquiry,  find  that  it  was  vaccinal* 
edhj  ko^tul  Serjeant^  at  the  request  ol  the  mother,  who 
supplied  the  hospital  with  milk*,  tlie  firs^  and  anytime  of  his 
ever  atcemptiiig  theoperaticm.  He  saw  it  bi^  once  at  the  dif^ance 
of  eif^t  days  Siter ;  and  at  present  only  recollects,  that  the  .vesi- 
cle was  smaller  dian  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  tbose 
vaccinated.by  me.  *  These  examples  fully  develop  die  motives  of 
Mr  Brown's  conduct  in  carefully  avoiding  all  communication  with 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  these  cases  were  said  to  b(e  vaccinated  i 
and  explain  why,  in  a  pretended  imvestig  tion  of  truths  of  such 
importance,  he  wilfully  shut  his  eyes,  and,  when  the  object  he- 
ought  to  have  drawn  from  nature  was  before  him,  chose  to  copy 
its  reflection  from  a  distorting  mirror, 
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It  should  also  be  remembered,  that,  of  those  vaccinated  gratu- 
itously, either  at  public  institutions,  or  by  individual  surgeons, 
a  great  number  never  return  to  show  the  progress  of  the  vesicle  ; 
and  yet,  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  these  |  cople,  in  or- 
der to  excuse  their  laziness  and  indliFerence,  lo  report  that  the 
surgeons  were  well  satisfied  with  the  appearances,  and  had  even 
taken  matter  from  the  arm.  This,  indeed,  occurred  so  frequent- 
ly, at  the  V accine  Institution  of  Iviinburgh,  that  the  managers  were 
at  last  obliged  to  onier,  th  '.t  e  ich  patient  should  deposit  a  pledge, 
to  be  forfeited,  unless  they  attend  regidp.rly  at  the  stated  periods. 
This  has  had  the  best  effects }  though  for  a  time  it  dimioished  the 
ttttinber  of  applicants. 

Another  prolific  source  of  alleged  failures,  is  the  mistaking 
chicken-pox,  and  other  eruptive  distempers,  for  small-pox.  That 
tuch  a  mistake  has  often  been  made,  even  by  practitioners  of 
much  experience,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  diagnosis  of  regular 
consdttttiofial  small-pox,  is  indeed  abundantly  easy ;  and  if  we 
were  to  refuse  that  name  to  every  eruption  which  had  not  the  no- 
tologicai  character^  or  did  not  correspond  with  the  best  systema-' 
tic  descriptions*,  we  should  hear  very  seldom  of  smallTpox  after 
vaccinatioti.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  to  in-* 
quire  into  the  nature  of  all  the  varieties  and  modifications  of 
which  smaiUpox  is  said  to  be  susceptible.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
prove^  that»  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  eruptive  dis- 
cases*  of  a  very  different  naturei  have  been  confounded  with 
small-pox.  Mr  Brown's  cases  are  especially  liable  to  objection 
on  this  account)  because  he  has  coupled  them  with  a  theory  which 
aets  all  diagnosis  at  defiance.  Mr  Brown  contends,  in  direct  con« 
tradiction  to  all  analogy  and  observation,  that  before  his  period  of 
security  is  elapsed,  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated  are  liable 
to  be  partially  affected  by  the  smalUpox  ;  that  at  an  early  period^ 
it  produces  a  slight  rash  ^  at  a  more  advanced  periodf  papulae, 
which  disappear  without  suppurating  ;  afterwards  pustules,  which 
continue  a  few  days  ;  and  at  length  complete  small-pox*  What 
opinion  is*  to  be  formed  of  the  professional  knowledge  or  can* 
dour  of  a  man,  who  records  such  esses  as  the  fdlowing  as  ih« 
stances  of  small- pox  after  vaccination  ?  <  The  oldest  fell  sick  on 
^  the  Wednesday  following ;  and,  at  the  time  I  saw  the  other, 

*  was  confined  to  bed,  and  had  been  sq  for  two  days.  He  was 
^  extremely  sick,  and  affected  with  starting,  sneezing,  and  other 

*  symptoms  of  eruptive  fever.  When  I  called,  tkree  days  ajUr% 
<  the  sickness  was  gone,  and  no  pustular  eruption  Ji^owgd-* 
p.  1&2.  This  is  one  of  Mr  Biown^s  cases  of  natural  small-pox.* 
His  inoculated  small-pox  is  no  less  singular.  Thus,  in  his  tweUtfa' 
Me,  *  No  eonstUuHonal  symptom  cduld  be  detected  %  a  slight 
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«  heat  appeared  on  the  skin,  but  little  or  no  alteration  on  the 

*  pulse. '    Next  day,  *  from  the  report  of  Mr  M.  and  the  maid, 

*  she  had  sneezed  repeatedhf^  whicli  they  attributed  to  cold  \  and 

*  her  appetite  appeared  impaired. '    The  day  after,  *  she  had 

*  sneezed  some  the  preceding  night ;  only  drank  tea  to  breakfast, 

*  but  eat  no  bread. '  Such  statements  are  truly  ridiculous ;  but 
we  must  refer  our  readers,  for  an  able  analysis  of  the  whole  serieft 
by  the  surp^eons  of  the  Vaccine  Institution,  to  their  Report. 

After  guch  a  refutation  of  Mr  Brown's  statements,  his  hypo- 
thesis is  scarcely  worthy  of  any  notice,  in  so  far  as  it  is  founded 
on  observation  j  and  it  is  obviously  contrary  to  all  analogy,  al- 
though he  has  attempted  to  bolster  it  up,  by  mistating  the  moiC 
universally  received  principles  of  pathological  science.  It  is  well 
known,  that  two  general  constitutional  diseases  cannot  exist  in  the 
body  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  equally  well  known,  that  an  at- 
tack of  such  a  disease,  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  leaves  the  body  as  sus- 
ceptible to  the  impressions  of  any  other  as  it  was  before  ;  nay,  in 
many  cases  renders  it  much  more  so;  since,  in  every  elernentary  writ- 
er, we  find  debility  from  preceding  disease  enumerated  among  the 
causes  predisposing  the  body  to  receive  infection.  Mr  Brown, 
however,  has  the  merit  of  inventing  a  very  different  doctrine, 

*  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  principle  in  the  laws  of  the 

*  animal  economy,  that  after  it  has  been  influenced  by  any  power, 

*  it  is,  for  some  time,  exempted  not  only  from  a  repetition  of  its* 

*  effects,  but  also  frpm  those  of  any  otlier  cause  ;  and  the  dis- 

*  tance  seems  in  general  to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  severity  and 

*  extent  of  the  power  previously  exerted. '    In  another  paragraph, 
he  has  still  more  luminously  explained  the  principle  upon  which' 
he  supposes  this  exemption  to  depend.    *  These  cases,  and  the 
^  whole  phenomena  and  circumstances  of  vaccination,  shoWf  that 

*  there  are  just  grotrnds  for  canciuding,  that  a  specific  action  may 

*  exist,  mimts  or  tkegaivoely^  in  the  constitution  \  that  therefore  it 

*  would  be  improper,  in  tlie  event  of  vaccination  being  found  in- 

*  adequate  to  maintain  its  antivaridotts  character,  to  reinoculate 

*  those  cases  which  have  previously  undergone  vaccination,  be- 
<  fore  it  was  Capable  of  producing  a  distinct  constitutional  effect. ' 
We  really  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  reply  to  such  arguments  \ 
but  it  is  not  a  little  singular^  that  his  hypothesis  should  be  direct- 
ly contradicted  by  his  own  experience.  Mr  Brown  has  vacci- 
Hated,  in  aHl,  about  1200  \  of  whom,  upon  his  principles,  and  up* 
on  the  supposition  that  be  vaccinated  nearly  the  same  number 
every  year  while  he  continued  the  practice^  400  or  500  have  now 
recovered  their  original  susceptibility  of  Sfflall-pox  infection,  and 
dOO  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  it  in  a  mitigated  form.  But,  of 
iiil  alleged  cases  o{  failure  in  his  own  praaice,  e^^kt  only  have 

occurred 
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occurred  in  the  former  class,  and  ten  in  the  latter ;  so  that,  were 
we  to  credit  his  statements,  the  antivdriolous  mfluence  of  cow» 
pox  would  seeni  to  increase,  and  to  become  almost  doubled  after 
fire  years.  But  it  ib  not  by  Mr  Brown's  experience  that  we  wish 
any  fact  or  opnuon  on  the  subject  to  rest ;  wc  must  go  to  less 
suspricious  authority.  Every  pracritioner  is  acquainted  with  the 
numerous  observations  recorded  in  Willan  and  other  writers  on 
the  subject.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  real  satisfaction  m 
quoting  the  general  result  of  the  experience  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  Vaccine  Institution  at  Edinburgh. 

*  With  regard  to  the  facts  which  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
the  sorireons  of  the  Vaccine  Institutioa,  which  tend  to  conhrm  or 
reiute  die  doctrine  of  the  mere  temporary  protection  afforded  by 
vaccination  ap^ainst  the  small-pox,  the  reporters  beg  leave  to  state, 
that  the  result  ot  their  experience  is  in  strict  conformity  with  that  of 
Dr  Jeimer,  and  the  other  advocates  of  vaccination.  They  have 
lately  inoculated  with  small-pox,  children  who  were  vaccina.£ed  eight 
and  nine  years  ago,  auJ  iiud  that,  tliey  completely  resist  the  disease  ; 
tliey  have  aot  been  able  to  produce  on  any  of  tliem  more  than  a.  lo- 
cal inflammation,  which  disappeared  in  four  or  five  day^.  They 
have,  almost  every  year,  visited  numbers  of  children  wbo  were  vac- 
cinated daring  tlie  first  years  of  this  Institution ;  and  this  ihey  havie 
agsun  done  within  these  three  monchs*  In  this  investi^tioii»  ^titsf 
have  found  a  great  many  of  those  who  were  vaccinated  in  the  years 
1801  and  180%  that  ts»  seven  and  eight  years  smce»  who  have  been 
freqoentljr  and  freely  exposed,  and  especially  within  these  last  si< 
months,  to  the  contagion  of  the  natural  small-pox,  by  phiying)  sle^ 
ing)  and  otherwise  mixing  with  children  in  all  the  different  stages  of 
that  disease,  without  being  infected. '    p.  32,  33^ 

The  medical  attendants  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Dublin 
have  also  lately  published  an  account  of  some  tery  decisive  and ' 
satisfactory  experiments  made  in  that  Institution,  to  disprove  the 
hypotheaiSf  that  the  preventive  powers  of  vaccination  diminish  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  time  from  inoculation*  Nine  child- 
ren, who  had  been  vaccinated  prior  to  July  1801,  were  inoculat< 
«d  with  small-pox  matter  in  July  1 804*,  and  exposed  to  the  con<* 
tagioD  in  every  possible  way  \  and  all  of  them  resisted  the  infec^ 
tion*  These  nine  children^  together  with  ten  others  vaccmated 
between  July  1801  and  August  1802,  were  again  submitted  to 
tunall-pojx  inoculation  on  the  22d  December  I809»  (t.  the  first 
class  upwards  of  e^ht^  and  the  second  upwards  of  seven  years 
after  the  vaGcination»)  *  In  every  instance^*  says ^ Mr  Creighton 
the  reporter,  *  the  punctures  in  the  arm  of  eadh  child,  from  the 

*  third  day,  inflamed  ^  and  continued  until  thelseveoth,  when  Ae 
«  inflammation  gradually  subsided,  as  certified  by  Mr  Stewart, 

*  (surgeon-genecal),  and  mafhe4  ia  a  uUe^  which,  ia  another 
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'  publication,  will  be  more  fully  expressed  5— which  circumstance 
f  has  proved  the  activity  of  the  smatl-pox  matter  inserted,  and 
'  which  must  have  affected  the  constitution,  was  it  in  the  I*  ast 

*  susceptible  of  the  disease.    Fourteen  d^ys  (Jan.  4.  i8tO)  have 

*  now  elapsed  1  the  inDammation  of  the  punctures  is  entirelv  gone, 

*  and  never  was  attended  with  the  slightest /^ri;^/-,  iirbms  w  entv^ 

*  Hon.* 

*  In  corroboration  of  the  above  facts, '  continues  Mr  Creitrh- 
ton,  *  conducted  with  every  degree  of  accurncy,  and  which  can- 

*  not  admit  of  the  smallest  doubt  on  the  minds  of  tho«?e  peutle- 

*  men  V/Iio  have  witnessed  tJiein,  ^hd  hereunto  subscribed  tlicir 

*  names,  I  can  safely  asserr,  that  I  have  submitted  apxvarffs  of 

*  Jive  hundred  infants  and  children,  vaccinated  by  me  at  this  Iiisti- 

*  tutioii,  a::d  at  the  Dispensary  for  lufdnt  Povir  and  Cow-Pox  In- 

*  ocuiarioii,  as  e.^r..Siished  in  th^  year  l.SOO,  to  a  like  experiment, 

*  »nd  u'^V/i  the  seme  result  in  en  cry  instance, ' 

We  oLirocives  had  iaiely  an  opporturdty  of  v/Itnensin'::  nn  equal- 
ly satisfactory  resuh  in  regard  to  tlie  duration  of  iLe  .ir.'iv.ii  iolous  ef- 
fects of  vaccination,  from  some  trials  made  in  a  pub'ic  hc^sj^ii.u  '.u 
this  city,  in  which  it  \v-i5  iJie  practice  10  vacciiuie,  upon  admis- 
sion, every  cinld  u  h:c;i  hiid  not  previously  been  vaccinated,  or  had 
the  sn.ai!-pox.  A  bov  rabiiittea  iii  180.S,  concerning  \vl»oni  no 
inforniation  was  received,  v;a.s  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been 
vaccinated,  and  the  operation  was  not  repeated.  In  the  beginning  of 
October  JtS09,  this  boy,  altliough  not  more  exposed  to  small-pox 
infection  than  an  hundred  other  children  living  under  the  same 
roof  with  him,  was  seized  with  natural  small  pox,  and  had  a  ve- 
ry full  crop  of  the  distinct  kind,  which  ran  their  course  v/ith  per- 
fect regularity.  With  i-iim  taken  from  this  boy  on  the  5th  day  of 
the  eruption,  seventeen  ci^ildren  of  the  liojpiial  were  inoculated, 
"who  had  all  becji  vaccin  ated  at  former  periods,  v.nryino:  from  five 
months  to  up'-jcards  of  eight  yccrs,  Tlie  result  of  this  experiment: 
proved,  jf/-.s7,  that  althou^^h  a  cpnsider4ble  degree  of  swelling  and 
hardness,  or  even  a  distinct  pv.stule  cn  the  arm  with  surrounding  in- 
flammation, may  sometimes  be  produced  by  inoculation  wi:Ii  variol- 
ous I'iruSf  yet  tlic  constitution  is  jn(  ?.pable  of  beinp;  affected  with  the 
small -pox  :  secondly ^  that  these  did'erent  cfrects,  from  a  slight  hard- 
ness to  a  distinct  pustule  witH  surrounding  inriamniitlon^are  produc- 
ed from  circumstances  nltogeilier  independent  of  the  period  inter- 
vening between  the  tinu  of  vaccination  and  the  insertion  of  the 
variolous  virus:  and,  Uisihj,  that  the  power  of  cow-pox,  in  y^ro- 
tecMng  the  constitution  against  the  smaii-pox,  is  ar.  complete  at 
the  end  of  eight  years,  as  r.t  the  end  of  five  months  ;  and  that, 
during  thU  period  at  least^  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  secu« 
rity. 
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*  * 

There  are  even  facts  on  record  which  prore  that  die  andfario* 
lous  powers  of  cowpos  are  permanent^  or^  at  least,  that  they  iiif<' 
fer  no  diminution  in  the  course  of  upwards  of  half  z  century. 
^  Farmer  Jesty,  acccording  to  the  report  of  the  Broad  Street  Vac*  I 
oine  Institution^  visited  London  in  1805,  and  *  afforded  deei^ve  I 

*  evidence  of  his  having  vaccinated  his  wife  and  two  sons  in  the  I 

*  year  1774,  who  were  thereby  rendered  unsusceptible  of  the  I 

*  smallpox,  as  appears  from  the  exposure  of  all  the  three  parties  I 

*  to  that  disorder  frequently,  during  the  course  of  thirty-one  years  j 
'  and  from  the  inoculation  of  the  two  sons  for  the  smallpox  fif« 

*  teen  years  ago.  * 

Dr  Jenner  has  recorded  cases  of  persons  who  had  been  casu- 
ally affected  with  the  cov.  pox,  and  had  resisted  smallpox  up- 
wards of  fifty  years;  anci,  in  a  very  excellent  report  of  the  Me- 
Jicil  V,\culrv  ill  Kiel,  upon  the  cowpox  in  the  diuchies  of  Schles- 
wig  and  I  l.jhtcin,  there  is  the  remarkable  case  of  a  woman,  tlica 
alive,  who  had  the  cowpox  when  a  year  and  a  half  old,  aiul  had 
remained  secure  against  smaUpox  infection  ior  sixtij  years.  lit 
another  case,  the  protection  had  then  lai^ted  and  iu  many  40| 
30,  20  years. 

There  is  no  fact,  therefore,  we  conceive,  relating  to  the  ani- 
mal  economy,  which  can  be  considered  as  more  decisively  prov- 
ed, than  that  the  antivariolous  powers  of  cowpox  do  not  decrease  i 
or  wear  out  b-y  length  of  time.    At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  I 
admitted,  that  there  are  some  apparently  authenticated  exception*  ' 
to  the  universality  of  its  antivariolous  influence.    Within  thecir-  . 
cle  of  our  own  observation,  none  of  these  have  occurred  \  and  1 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  that  they,  are  confined  simost  ex-  . 
clusively  to  the  lower  orders  of  society,  and  to  the  practice  of  I 
certain  individuals.     Mr  Brown  admits,  and  has  attempted  ai*  * 
explanation  of  this  fact,  in  which  we  are  desired  to  believe,  that  j 
gentlemen,,  at  the  head  of  the  profession,  never  hear  of  cases  of 
smallpox  after  cowpox,  because  the  poor  only  are  exposed  to  3 
smallpox  contagion  j  and  that  those  who  have  most  practice  even  ^ 
amongst  the  poor,  never  hear  of  failures,  because  the  poor  never 
complain  when  disappointed  and  deceived,  and  never  seek  for  as-  , 
sistance  even  in  tlie  most  danj^erons  ?V/d  loathsome  maladies ! 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  absolutely  ne^ 
cessary  that  we  should  notice  the  last  report  from  the  Original 
Vaccine  Institution,  Broad-Street,  London,  both  on  account  of 
its  singularity,  and  of  the  use  Br  Brown  has  made  of  it  in  sup- 
port  of  his  hypothesis. 

*  The  late  authentic  instances  of  failure  after  vaccination,  de-'  j 

*  mand  from  this  institution  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  results 

*  o£  their  exj^rieuce  on  thi»-point,-  for  ten  solid  years  from  its  e- 
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*  dtablishiMAf.   Dnrini^  the  course  of  the  first  (ire  years,  the  al- 

*  Jeged  examples  of  failure  not  being  snbstantiated  by  just  evi- 
^  dence,  the  Institution  saw  no  facts  to  render  questionable  the 

*  unqualified  assertion  of  the  promulgator,  Dr  Jenner,  that 
those  who  have  undergone  the  cowpock  are,  for  life^  unsus- 
ceptible  of  smallpox.  "    Each  subsequent  yenr,  however,  has 

*  furnished  cases  of  failure,  on  conckisiv;^  eviilence,  progressively 

*  increasing  in  number.  Notwithstanding  these  adverse  occur- 
*"  rences,  our  experience  justifies  the  opinion,  that  vaccination  is 

*  eminently  beneficial  to  tlic  community  and  the  individual  ; 

*  First,  because  a  very  large  proportion  of  vaccinated  persons 

*  have  been  found  not  susceptible  of  the  smallpox,  on  trial  of  the 

*  most  decisive  tests. 

*  Secondly,  because  (a  vcrv  small  proportion  of  cases  excepted) 
'  the  smallpox  subsequent  to  cowpock  is  a  milder  affection  thaa 

*  the  slightest  cases  of  inoculated  smallpox. 

*  Thirdly,  Because  the  chance  of  death  is  far  less  than  even 

*  in  the  inoculated  smallpox. 

*  Fourthly,  Because  security,  equal  to  that  of  smallpox  inocula- 

*  tion,  may  be  given  by  the  harmless  practice  of  a  second  vaccin- 

*  ation,  as  long  ago  recommended  by  this  Institution. 

*  It  is  to  be  considered,  however,  that  the  effects  of  the  vac- 

*  cine  infectioii  have  hitherto  been  but  partiallv  investigated ;  and 

*  the  results  of  further  experience  and  observation,  of  which  re- 
^  cords  will  continue  to  be  preserved^  will  not  fail  to  be  re« 

*  ported.  ' 

W^e  a^^ree  with  Mr  Brown  in  regretting  that  thi9  inftitution  ha# 
not  condefceoded  to  be  more  particulir  as  to  the  fac^s  alluded  to  in 
this  report,  ft  is,  in  truth,  fo  vague  and  ambiguous,  that  it  maybe 
interpreted  either  in  favour  of,  or  againft  vnccination.  According- 
ly, Mr  Brown,  while  he  ridicules  the  advice  ich  it  gives,  and- 
defcants  on  the  clangers  to  be  apprehended  from  following  it, 
gladly  fei^es  upon  the  admiflion,  that  the  effects  of  vaccinatioa 
have  been  hitherto  but  partially  inveftigated,  and  that  authentic  ir- 
ftances  of  failure  have  now  been  collected.  On  the  other  hun  i, 
it  mi<j;ht  be  contended,  that  the  report  is  decidedly  in  favour  o^ 
vacciuatton,  and  that  the  perplexitie3  which  it  llat<'S,  are  to  hf'  at- 
tributed entirely  to  cur  limited  knowledge  of  tlie  laws  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  as  well  of  t!;oie  of  hnallpox.  It  ftrongly  recommends' 
the  pra6lice  of:  vaccination.  It  poiitiveiy  flates,  that  fecurity,  e- 
quai  to  that  of  fmalipox  inocui.ition,  may  be  obtained  from  it. 
And,  fo  ftr  are  we  from  confidcrinp;  it  of  any  confequence,  that? 
the  admiilions  to  which  we  have  alluded  lliould  come  from  one  of 
the  c^ld'^it  eflablifhments  in  the  kin^xdom,  tliat  we  are  very  much 

4il)pofed  Ifi^^afcribe  them  to  the  known  peculiarmes  which  have  al- 
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ways  diftingulflied  their  opinions  ; — Cince  it  h  notorious  toallwho? 
are  tcquaintcd  with  the  btilory  of  vaccination,  that,  though  friend** 
ly  to  the  practice  in  genemly  Uiis  Itiftitution  ha$»  from  the  very 
beginningt  a^ed  uniformly  in  oppofition  to  Dr  Jenner,  reprefeot- 
ing  him  as  the  mere  promulgator  of  a  fa£l:  known  to  eirerj 
farmer  in  Gloucederflure,  and  as  having  left  the  btftory  and  cha* 
ra^er  of  the  dlfeafe  to  be  inveftigateil  and  afcertataed  hy  their 
perience  and  obfervattons. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  fatisfied  that  we  concede  more  tbn  ii 
neceffary,  when  we  conclude  our  obfervations  on  the  antivariolo^i- 
powers  of  cowpox  in  tlie  terms  of  the  Collegiate  Report.  *  The 

*  fecurity  derived  from  vaccitiation,  if  not  abfolutely  perfe^^^isi* 

*  nearly  fo  as  can  perhaps  be  expe^ed  from  any  human  diCcoverj; 

*  fori  amotigd  feveral  hundred  thoufand  cafe8«  with  therefakiof 

*  which  the  College  have  been  made  acquaintedi  the  number  of 

*  alleged  failures  has  been  furpriftngly  fmall ;  fo  much  fo> 

*  form  certainly  no  reafonabte  obje&ion  to  the  general  adoption  of 

*  vaccination  \  for  it  appearsi  that  there  are  not  nearly  {o  miof 
<  fmlures  in  a  given  number  of  vaccinated  perfons,  at  there  are 
1  df^ihi  in  an  equal  number  of  perfons  inoculated  for  the  Dnill- 

*  pox. ' 

The  fecond  general  obje£lion  to  cowpox  inoculation,  is,  that  it 
produces  new  and  unheard  of  difeafes.   This«  we  may  obiefve, 
was  fird  advancf^d  as  a  conjecture,  prior  to  all  experience^  and  sp- 
on  grounds  purely  hypothetical thcugli  fad^s  have  Hnce  been  re« 
ferred  to  by  thefe  iil-auguring  theotifts*    Thefe  theorieSi  it  i» 
fcarcely  neceflary  to  notice^  as  we  are  now  in  pofiefTion  of  faffi' 
dent  f  3^ perience  to  decide  the  quedion.   With  regard,  however, 
to  the  fads  which  have  been  referred  to  by  the  enemies  of  vac« 
cination,  nothing  can  be  more  vague  and  inconclufive.   We  haw 
heard  all  the  common  cutaneous  difeafes,  which  uniformly  atteiii 
on  filth  and  poverty,  attributed  to  the  cowpox.     If  in  a  fcT<K 
phulous  family,  any  fymptom  of  that  difcafe  fliould  appear  iu  * 
child  who  had  been  vaccinated,  no  matter  how  long  before,  ftill 
the  cowpox  is  alone  to  blame  for  having  engendered  foul  humourSi 
Nay,  if  mealL^s,  or  hoopingcough,  orpieu.lf,,  fiiould  be  unufo* 
ally  iVital,  tv^n  ilicu^h  the  lull-  lers  were  riever  vjcciaatec),  llil'- 
the  cov^  pcx  is  the  Ciii.io  of  the  mortality.    Ci^nioiDUs  aliertioni 
of  this  kind,  enforced  by  dif^iillinf^  cMiicai uvci  uf  man^y  girls awl 
oxfaced  bc^ys,  have  tlone  more  lu  pi  '^vc  iu  I  he  univerfal  adaptii)^! 
pf  vaccin>  *  it'H,  tlian  ;ii;y  (i(Hib^s  of  its  eiiic-cy.     Ol  thefe,  ta? 
mod  ridicu'wus,  ]'erhupj>,  is  the  ! i i  n: ifpiece  to  a  jniblicalion  *  by 
Feidlaaiid  »Smyih  iSuiih!,   J.k:.  bbyiician,  b.-i  rack  mailer,  an^^ 
"  •  great  prandfon  to  King  Ciuilts  I'u  S  c.jk*,  *  in  which  Dr  Jen- 
aer  and  hii  coadjutorsj  arfiuUd  aud  ioimJuUa,  arc  repieienud  fee^l' 
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tng  a  monfter  with  baflcets  full  of  infants ;  while,  to  poor  I )<•  Thorn- 
ton is  afiigned  the  finvil  drudgery  of  fljovellini^'  them  into  a  fca- 
vcnger*s  cart,  after  bein;^  duly  ditrefled.  The  following  is  the 
poetical  defcriptiou  by  whtdi  this  eloq^ient  reprefentation  is  iHuf- 
tr«ited. 

*  A  mighty  and  horrible  mon^t-er,  witii  the  horns  of  a  bnll,  tlic 

Jiind  hoofs  of  71  horse,  the  jaws  oFtlie  krakin,  the  teeth  and  claws  of 
a  tyger,  the  tail  of  ;i  cow, — all  tlie  evils  of  P;indora'a  box  in  his  belly, 
—plague,  pestilence,  lejirosy,  purple  blotches,  la'tid  ulcers,  and  hlthy 
running  sorc^  coveririL;  his  b  *uy, — and  an  atmosphere  of  accumulated 
iliseiise,  pain  and  dc.ah  around  him,  has  made  his  uppe;trance  in  the 
world,  and  devours  mankind — especially  poor  helpless  infants  ; — not 
by  scores  only, — or  hundreds,  o;-  tliousands, — but  by  hundreds  of 
\housands.  * 

Dr  Muscley,  n^'-ai!),  li.is  described,  in  trc!;::i::il  style,  a  wliole 
tribe  of  iww  co\vpox  liiicascii  ;  .iud  Mr  otuaii  Las  discovered  a 
brtiral  de)i;eneration  of  tlie  liunian  Gpecles. 

'  The  cuwpox  mange  or  farcy,  powpox  ulcers,  with  pus,  grccu 
—green  as  grass^  clearly  demonstrating  their  bovine  origin  ;  cowpox 
evil  or  abscess,  cowppx  mortification)  are  nothing  in  comparison  of 
the  brutalization  of  the  noblest  work  of  the  creation.* — *  Among 
the  numerous  shocking  cases  of  cowpoir  which  I  have  heard  of»  I 
know  not  if  the  most  horrible  of  all  has  yot  been  published^  viz* 
of  a  cl^ld  at  Peckhamy  wlio,  after  being  inoculated  'with  the  cow- 
pox,  had  Its  former  natural  disposition  absolutely  changed  to  the 
irutali  sodiatitran  upon  all  fours  like  a  beast,  bellowing  like  a 
<ow,  and  butting  witli  its  head  like  a  buiL  For  my  part, '  he  adds, 
\nth  philosophical  scepthwn,  *  I  can  scarcely  think  it  possible^  hav- 
ing" ha^/  /to  t'n>e  to  ascertain  the  truth  I  * 

•  O  Mosely  !  thy  books,  nij^htly  phantasies  rousing, 

Tull  oft  make  nie  qu;;ke  for  my  heait's  dearest  treasures  : 
For  fancy,  in  drea;n:i,  oft  prevents  them  all  brousing 

On  commons,  just  like  little  Nebuchadnezzars. 
There,  nibbling  at  tliistles,  stand  Jem,  Joe  and  Mary  ; 

On  their  foreheads,  oh  horrible  !  crumpled  horns  bud  ; 
Here  Tom  with  a  tiii,  and  poor  Willi;mi  all  hairy, 
Pveclin'd  in  a  coriier,  are  chewing  the  cud.  * 
The  diary  of  Dr  iKnrwckmaster  btuaii's  own  child's  illness 
and  death,  i3  truly  hnmiiiatiiig,  and  excitcG  a  mixed  emotion  of 
ridictile  and  conipasstioji.    Bar  as  if  the  poweri  cf  language  were 
not  sufiicient  to  excite  our  i-yinpathy  with  his  sufFerings,  and  our 
indignation  at  the  beastly  disease  which  occnsioned  then^,  iie  has 
elucidated  the  history  by  a  very  amiable  representation  of  Mrs 
Stuart  with  the  baby  on  her  knee,  the  cradle  ou  one  sitle,  and  a 
bason  of  gruel  on  th.e  other; — notwithstanding  all  which,  we 
ehould  have  had  no  doubt  that  the  poor  babe's  death  was  owing 
to  &crophulii|  had  it  beeai  of  less  than  royal  extraction. 

'  Y  3  'But 
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.  But  to  be  serious — ^The  following  appears  to  us  to  be  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  ail  this  disgraceful  clamour.  Dr  Bateman^ 
from  the  records  of  the  Public  Dispensary  of  London,  has  prov-^ 
edj  that  the  proportion  of  cutaneous  eruptions  to  all  other  dis? 
eases,  was  the  same  before  the  publication  of  Dr  Jennet's  In- 
quiry, as  in  the  sixtii  and  seventh  year  of  vaccination.  And  the 
Report  of  the  London  College  states,  *  I'he  testimonies  before 

*  the  College  of  Physicians  arc  very  decided  in  declaring,  that 

*  vaccination  does  less  mischief  to  the  constitution,  and  less  fre- 

*  quently  gives  rise  to  other  diseases,  than  the  sninllpox  either 

*  natural  or  inocuhitcd.    The  CulJege  feel  themselves  called  upon 

*  to  state  this  strongly,  because  it  has  been  objected  to  vaccina- 

*  tion,  that  it  produces  new,  unheard-of,  and  monstrous  diseases. 

*  Of  5uch  assertions,  no  proofs  have  been  produced  ;  and  after  di- 

*  ligcnt  inquiry,  the  College  believe  them  to  hjve  been  the  inYeUr 

*  tions  of  designing,  or  the  mistakes  of  ignorant  men.  * 

The  last  important  objection  which  we  shall  notice,  is,  that 
vaccination  hns  put  an  end  to  smallpox  inoculation,  without  being 
so  extensively  adopted  in  its  stead.  In  this  objection  may  be 
traced  the  motives  of  ninr.y  of  tlic  keenest  opposers  of  the  nc,^ 
practice  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  its  advocates  have  afford- 
ed some  pretext  lor  it,  by  their  injudicious  nnd  unfounded  com- 
plaints ot  want  of  patronage  and  encouragement.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that,  when  all  the  obstacles  which  vacgination  has  had 
to  encounter,  are  considered,  its  progress  must  appear  to  have 
been  inconceivably  rapid.  It  has  been  adopted  by  millions  who 
never  woulct  have  submitted  to  variolation.  For  example,  in 
this  very  city,  gratuitous  inoculation  for  smallpox  had  long  been 
offered  to  the  pooF  at  the  Public  Dispensary,  but  altogether  in  vain  | 
while,  at  the  same  useful  chanty,  no  dian  10,000  have  been 
vaccinated  since  February  ISOl.  Tbis  greater  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  to  inoculate  for  cowpox  th^n  for  smal.lpoXj| 
may  be  ascribed  partly  to  their  conviction  of  its  utility  and  supe- 
Ttor  safety,  and  partly  to  its  not  being  opposed  by  the  mistaken 
but  very  powerful  prejudice  which  prevails  among  the  reJigioas 
sectaries  in  this  kingdom,  that  the  wilful  inoculation  of  any  diS' 
ease  is  an  impious  interference  with  the  ordinances  of  .the  Al- 
mighty \  while  they  do  not  consider  the  slight  affection  prpduced 
by  vaccination  as  a  disease.  But  while  it  has  thus  become  much 
more  general  than  smallpox  inoculation  eyer  ^s  at  hprn^^  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  progress  in  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  earth,  k 
altogether  without  example.  It  has  been  gratefully  received  by 
people  of  the  n^ost  opposite  races  and  religions,  encouraged  by 
goyernments  of  every  description,  and  been  the  subject  of  ppbii^ 

'         •  '     '     ....  (jation^ 
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cations  in  everf  written  iangttige«>  Manuals  of  vaccination,  in  the 
Chinese  and  Pdiish  tongues,  are  now  before  us,  illustrated  with  co- 
loured figures*  In  our  own  colonies  in  the  East  Indies,  its  success 
has  been  astonishing ;  and  the  numbers  who  have  been  vaccinated 
are  such^  that»  in  the  settlements  of  Bombny,  smallpox  is  said  to  be 
altogether  exterminated.  The  reports  of  its  progress  in  Ceylon 
are  particularly  interesting,  on  account  of  its  insular  situation  so 
nearly  resembling  our  own.  The  following  is  the  report  made  of 
it  by  a  resident  physician. 

'  The  dreadful  ravages  which  the  smaii-poac  usually  com* 
'  '  mitted  in  Ceylon,  previous  to  die  introduction  of  vaccinati- 
'  on,  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  every  one  ^  and  it  affords 
'  me  infinite  pleasure  to  observe,  that,  agreeably  to  the  most 
'  certain  information  I  have  been  enabled  to  procure,  that  de- 
^  str active  malady  has  not  existed  in  any  part  of  the  British 
^  possessions  on  this  island  during  the  year  1808,  except  in  the 
'  district  of  Galle,  into  which  it  was  brought  on  the  3 1st  of  Ja- 

*  nuary  by  a'Maldivian  boat,  last  from  Bengal.  A  large  propor'- 
^  tion  of  the  crew  of  this  boat  died  ^  and  the  disease  was  com- 

*  municated  by  a  fisherman,  who  visited  it  on  its  first  arrival,  to 
^  two  or  three  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galle,  but  it 

*  spread  no  further  j  which  must  be  attributed  chiefiy  to  the  fa« 

*  vourable  influence  of  vaccination,  which  has  been  so  extensive- 

*  ly  diffused  in  that  and  the  other,  districts  of  the  island. '  i2f« 
pari  18C}9. 

We  have  here  a  striking  proof  of  the  good  effects  of  general 
vaccination.  Contagion  may  be  introduced ;  but  it  dies  for  want 
of  susceptible  subjects -a  firebrand  may  be  applied  i  but  there 
js  no  fuel  to  produce  a  conflagration.  Even  old  Spain  was  rous^^ 
«d  from  its  apathy  by  the  obvious  advantages  of  vaccination  ;  and 
sent  forth  an  expedition,  worthy  of  its  better  days,  which  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  to  all  its 
wast  possessions,  and  to  those  of  several  other  nations,  the  inesti- 
mable gift  of  vaccination :  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  succeeded  in 
disseminating  it,  not  only  throuc^h  the  bound  k-ss  ccloiiies  of  Spain, 
but  througJi  rlie  vast  Archipelago  of  the  Visayan  islands,  ana  lu 
establishin;^  it  wherever  it  touclicd  in  its  progress. 

So  f;;r  r.s  cur  inforn:;.iuon  cxLcncis,  therefore,  wc  conceive  there 
is  no  foundation  whatever  for  this  objectiona  Cowpox,  wc  verily 
believe,  is  far  more  generally  rtboi  ted  lo  than  smallpox  ever  was  j 
and  the  public,  of  course,  must  have  great  gain  by  the  subbliiu- 
tion. 

So  much  for  the  objections :  but  wc  cannot  allow  the  objec- 
Jjpfs  to  escape  ouite  so  easily.    In  a  controversy  as  to  matter  of 
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f^ct^  where  the  witnesses  contradict  each  other^  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  ascertain,  an  far  as  possil^ley  their  relative  credibility  ; 
an<!  to  setde  our  belief  by  comparing  the  number  and  value  of 
o])iiosite  experiences.  We  have  already  seen,  that  these  are  de* 
ctdedly,  and  almost  infinitelyy  in  favour  of  the  advocates. of  vac*- 
cinarion.  8till>  however^  the  statements  of  their  opponents  may 
have  bfen  candid,  and  their  opposition  sincere;  and  the  fre- 
<]U?nt  occurrence  of  adverse  facts  would  have  perplexed  us>  and 
Icfr  (loubts  upon  our  minds  with  regard  to  the  universal  safety  and 
t'tUdcy  of  the  practice.  Fortunit-iy,  however,  the  conduct  of 
the,  ^ntlvaccinibts  themselves  has  set  our  minds  at  ease.  Their 
zeal  hrts  so  far  overstepped  their  prudence^  and  they  have  given 
such  evident  proofs  of  want  of  observation  and  candour,  and  have 
hiu)  recourse  to  i^uch  mean  tricks  and  devices  tofrigliten  the  timid 
;.nd  mislead  the  ignorant,  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  credit  with 
the  wcU  informed  and  judicious.  What  opinion  must  be  enter* 
tained  of  the  fairnef^s  or  judgmt'nt  of  a  man  who  could  affix,  on 
the  walls  of  the  most  p<)!5uloi;s  streets  of  London,  postinjr-bills, 
displ^.ying,  in  jrjgantLc  ietk  rs,  Fatal  Effects  of  Coivvo.r ! "  with 
an  earnest  icconimrndatiQii  to  hoci'i-;  oi  families  to  peruse  the 
frcnribc  in  which  they  nre  stated, ~  who  employs  the  driver  of  er- 
rr«:ul-cans  to  dietvibutc  them  i!;discvimiiir reiy  to  travellers  upon 
til'-  r->;ir  .;  v.cAX  :  "'.oij, — anil  couKi  deliberately  state,  as  cne  of 
liis  s."-i,  us  ^('A^m:-^  tor  c  ^lUiiiui'i^  rhi^  bnr.i.Upox  inocui  ilic!";,  tliat, 

*  '•'">  I';-'  \'-,n\:iudh         of  lliC  metropolis,  where  i i  c  abur-.d  lucc^  of 

*  tmI'.  .;    x  ■' :  ds  t'-..' Jijear.':.  (ji  p.^jvuiir,^  food  and  r,-'.i:':icnt  for 

*  T      i  .  :!  di'*-..F.^  is  coMf.ittercd  as  a  merciful  provi- 

*  f^.o:,  .jt  v  .!i  t  P  ovul-  nee  to  ksseii  tiu^  burihcn  of  a  poor 
<  n;.^.-5* .  )• -.^Iv  !  *  Atiot]:^'  de  vice  or  the  same  gciulomaii,  was 
*]<i  ;  ti  :  r  a  uevi . ;  iper,  for  ihe  exclusive  purpose  of  at- 
t ;;  V     ■       '.       its  putjoiis  with  the  lov/cst  and  most  con- 

tC"  pt;bl«'  L.l  -  I  .  ■  "  .         .  •      .  , 

H(ir  '\\  -  Li.'ljci' lifi  ihle  part  of  this  geinlerr,nn*s  conduct  tt 
f  'f»i^  i'K  Jij;irlon  cf  rhe  v  pnrf  of  the  Colleg*?  of  Pliysicians, 
— ->i  pui      r  .t  idv  ly  disinbuted  under  the  s.ir.ction  of  Parlia- 

.  '  '  tc  w  pas  .npes  ue  have  already  quoted  from' ir,  will 
ON  '.I'  1,  ui  (;/u  rs  ro  pidpe,  whether  it  be  in  a!iv  ypsnect  warr..n{able 
TO  *  tiia.  iJi"'  Uvpoit  of  the  Collccie  of  rfiysicir»n<;  allows 

*  th-:-   vitl^MJce,  iM.Htr.(.     before  i!ie  committee  of  the  House  of 

*  C  ;t^.T  ^i/os,  !o  1)0  tt'tiliy  .>vi nhrown  j  that  they  allow  there  is  no 

*  jpuvuHJS  c<.-wpo\  J  and  tlir.t  f^iilure,  disonler,  and  death,  some- 
^  Ti^v  s  occur  I'om  sj  ii*'  deviatioii  in  the  genuine  Jcnnerian  cow- 

*  whtv  ij,  afrer  ?.  pr^H'ise  period,  fails  in  its  security,  and,  if  it 
4  ciu^a  any  thi(jg,  produces  a  i;cw  kind,  of  eruption,  tumour,  or 

♦  ulceration.* 
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*  ulceration.  * — Mr  Stuart,  however,  improves  upon  thisliir.t ;  and, 
In  his  Address  to  the  British  t*arli.impnt,  thus  expresses  himself, 

*  Patres  cr  i  scripti !  celebrated  and  illustrious  senators  of  Britain^ 
<  lay  aside  ail  prejudice,  and  receive,  I  entreat  you,  the  following 
'  information  with  candour  and  attention^  viz.  That  all  the  phy- 

slcinns,  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  most  eminently  distinguished 

*  for  111)  lities  and  professional  skilly  all  to  a  man,  x\ow  acknow* 

*  ledge^  that  vaccination  is  not  a  certain  preventive  of  the  small- 
'  pox  ;  and  tliat  it  sometimes  produces  new,  dangerous,  and  fatal 

*  diseases.  These  ind/is  are  at  this  time  universally  granted,  and 
'  canrlidly  acknowledged,  by  every  intelligent  medical  gentleman; 

*  and  this  is  all  I  contend  for. '  *  Now,  in  these  pnss  tcrs,  ther^ 
can  be  no  misconception  or^ mistake,  to  be  accounted  for  by  igno- 
rance; anti,  ?r«  fore,  we  are  afraid  we  must  set  them  down  as 
instanc  -  5  wilful  and  unpardonable  misrepresentation.  Misquo- 
tation, indeed,  seems  to  be  a  favourite  6gure  with  t!  e  mtivaccln- 
iits;  Piid  with  none  more  remarkably,  than  with  their  newly-en- 

^  (!  Scotish  auxiliary,  who,  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  wishes 
to  be  considered  as  the  first  writer,  on  that  side  of  the  question, 
entitled  to  any. sort  of  attention  \  and  treats  aJi  his  predecessors 
^Itogetlier  as  cavalierly  as  his  opponents.  In  proof  of  this  gentle- 
man's extreme  looseness,  and  unfairness  of  quotation,  we  might 
refer  to, the  greater  part  of  his  extracts  from  the  public  reports^ 
and  the  writings  of  Dr  Jenner  and  Mr  Bryce ;  but  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  one  example,  in  the  case  of  Dr  Willan,  whom 
he  ingeniously  contrives  to  quote  as  an  authority  for  an  opinion 
Vtrhich  he  openly  disavows,  and  that  by  the  simple  method  of 
stating  a  sort  of  caution  or  exception  to  his  general  opinion,  at 
the  opinion  itself.—*  I  shall,  perhaps*  be  asked,'  says  Dr  W., 
*  whether  I  think  that  the  variolous  eruptions,  in  all  the  cases  ad- 

*  dttccd 


*  The  reader  may  take  this  farther  specimen  of  the  eloquence  and 
^ccutate  reasoning  of  this  scion  of  royalty.-^**  The  Omnipotent  Goi> 
'  of  Nature^  the  inconeeivable  Creator  of  all  existences  has  permitted 

*  EvUf  Buonaparte,  and  Vaccination  to  exist, — to  prosperr—and  even 

*  to  triumph  for  a  short  space  of  time,r— perhaps  as  the  scourge  and 
^  pfunishment  of  mankind  for  their  sins,  and  £or  reasons  no  doubt  the 

*  best,  far  beyond  the  powers  of  our  vci  y  circumscribed  and  limited 

*  portion  of  penetration  and  knowledge  to  discover.  But,  are  we 

*  to  worship— to  applaud— -or  even  to  submit  to  Evil^ — to  BunnapttriS^ 

*  — or  to  Facdnalionj — because  they  have  for  some  tiirie  been  pro- 

*  sperous? — No! — Never  let  us  dep^rade  our  lionour — our  virtue— or 

*  our  consciences — hy  such  servility  : — let  us  contend  against  them, 

*  with  all  our  exertions  and  might ; — not  dc^ubtiug  but  we  shall  olti- 

*  mutely  triumph,  in  a  cause  supported  Hy  trtUh.  humanittj^  and  virtue^ 
^  aad  which  therefore  we  well  kngw  Heaven  itself  must  approve,  * 
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•  duced  above,  were  the  consequences  of  imperfect  vaccination  ?  * 
This  is  tlie  question ; — and  here  is  the  answer  which  is  immediate]? 
subjoined;  and  of  which  Mr  Browni  when  professing  to  quote  both 
question  and  answer,  has  omitted  the  whole  which  we  have  put  in 
italics.    *  Vaccine  tnoculaturs  xLcrc^  aljirdj  generally  sati^ediscith 

•  arn/  vesicular  ap})€arance^  mrnmndcd  by  inflannnation  ;  aiid  even 

•  nuiOy  i  believe^  many  jn'acMionei's  vymld  consider  the  specious  /r- 

•  regular  vesicle^  described  page  59,  as  a  siiffijcient  guarantee  a- 

•  gainst  the  smallpox ;  iiot  being  aware  haio  Jrequently  it  denotes  a 

•  temporary  incapacity  to  be  ejected  by  either  the  variolous  or  mC" 

•  cine  virus*    I  have  had  rcaso?:,  on  minute  inquiry^  to  conclude^ 

•  that,  in  a  very  {ir eat  major i !y  (>j  the  cases 'ivhich  occurred  near 

•  Jjortdofty  the  i  acci?uilion  was  impafect.   There  is,  hcnscevcr^  great 

•  dilhculty  in  obtaining  clear  and  distinct  information  on  the  sub- 
*ject,'  &c.    Wilian,  p.  73. —  Brown,  p.  317. 

In  the  same  manner,  in  quoting  the  admission  of  the  London 
ColIo|Te,  that  cases  of  smallpox  have  occurred,  after  appareiiily 
perfect  vaccination,  he  takcb  special  care  to  leave  out  the  word 
mrjparently;  and,  at  last,  miik<  s  that  learned  Body  admit,  that  such 
failures  had  occurred  where  there  was  *  sufficient  proof  of  the 

•  most  perfect  vaccination. '  Dr  Willan's  treatise  will  also  be 
searched  in  vain  for  any  thing  like  the  description  of  chick  en  pox, 
which  Mr  Brown  has  pretended  to  extract  from  it.  When  a  per- 
eo:j  thus  ventures  to  falsify  public  records  to  serve  a  particuhr 
purpose,  it  really  is  not  easy  to  plve  implicit  credit  to  statements 
made  on  his  own  authority,  in  opposition  to  general  experience. 

The  eRablifhed  elhc;icy  of  vaccination  as  a  prtvcnrive  of  fmall- 
pox,  has  given  rife  to  various;  leein;itiv^  proj  els  for  the  utter  ex- 
terminatlcp.  from  this  k'in;^^dom  of  that  dellruitive  peftilence  ;  and 
it  mull:  be  confeiled,  tliat  oar  infular  fituation  feems  to  give  feme 
encouragement  to  luch  li  project.    Even  prior  to  the  difcovery  of 
vaccination,  this  had  been  flrongly  urged  by  Dr  Haygarth  in  this 
country,  Scuderi  in  Sicily,  and  a  whole  tribe  of  eothuiaaRak  in 
Germany.    Infurmountable  difficulties,  however,  appeared  on 
very  fide;  and  nothing  was  ever  attempted.    The  ide^has  bees 
again  revived,  and  certainly  with  greater  plaufibiiityi  fince  the  an* 
ttvandous  powere  of  cowpox  have  become  known.  Stills  how^ 
ever,  there  are  very  ftrong,  and  perhaps  infurmountable,  objec* 
tions  to  every  thing  hitherto  devifed,  or  whicb  perbapi  msjf  be 
devifed  for  carrying  it  into  eflFe£^.    But,  before  we  enter  upomtiio 
difcuffion  of  thcfe,  we  muft  notice  fome  opinions  of  Dr  Ad4Rit» 
jhyfician  to  the  Smalipox  Hofpital,  and  a  pretended  friend  tOTao 
pnation ;  for  if  his  opinion  be  tnie,  viz.  that  cowpox  is  identiciA 
with  fmallpox,  or  that  they  are  but  varieties  of  the  fame  diilliii^p 
|t  is  |>lain  that  the  difiuOon  of  the  one  can  never  lead  to  the  «lmro^ 
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pation  of  the  other;  fince,  if  rhpre  be  any  foundation  for  the  opinion, 
'  that  fmallpox  may  be  converted  into  cowpox,  it  is  impoflible  not  fft 
^conclude,  that  cownox  will,  in  many  circumftances,  degenerate  into 
fmallpux.  Dr  Adams's  arguments  for  their  identity,  are  derived 
from  the  near  refemblance  of  the  mofl:  favourable  kinds  of  fmall- 
po^'  to  cowpox,  JMid  *  prefumpiive  proofs  deduced  from  the  laws 
of  all  other  morbid  poifon?,  that  the  variolous  snd  vaccine  is  the 
f.ime.  '  And  he  proceeds  pofitively  to  (late,  that  bv  *  continuing;, 
yanti  great  caution,  to  inoculite  at  the  hofpital  iioai  pearl  fmall- 
pox,  (the  Doctor's  hobbyhorie),  we  at  lall  fucceeqed  m  procuring 
a  fucceflion  of  virus  fo  nearly  refembling  the  vaccine,  that  an  uni- 
yerfal  fufpicion  prevailrd  amonp  the  parents,  that  they  were  de- 
ceived by  the  fubilitution  of  one  for  the  other.'  The  fa^ls  (lated 
fcy  Dr  Adams  are  certainly  curious;  but  it  appears  that  the  prac- 
tice faid  to  have  been  followed  by  him  was  not  neceijary  for  their 
ConverGon,  as  has  been  iatisfadlorily  proved  by  Mr  Bryce,  (App, 
p.  70.) ;  and,  indeed,  the  fa£l8  and  obfervations  ilated  by  that 
gentleman  irrerillibly  fuggefl  to  the  mind  the  miftake  committed, 
StC  the  commencement  of  the  ptatlice  of  vaccination,  in  the  very 
fame  hofpitaj,  by  Dr  Adams's  cdcbrated  predecelTor.  Dr  Wood- 
yille  inoculated  with  variolous  virus,  when  he  believed  he  was  uf- 
ing  vaccine  ;  ^nd  Dr  Adams  feenos  to  have  reverfed  the  matter. 

His  prefumptive  proofs  proceed  upon  a  notorioufly  erroneous 
aflumption,  that  if  a  perfon  be  inoculated  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  virus  of  two  feparate  diftempers,  the  one  wili  remain  unalrer- 
ed  till  the  other  complete  its  progrefs,  and  will  then  vAq  as  many 
^ays  to  run  Its  courfe  as  if  it  had  not  been  inferted  until  the  pro^ 
grefs  of  the  ilril  was  complete.    The  fa6l  is,  as  fitted  by  Mr 
Jl^ryce,  '  that  both  puiiftures  will  advance  regularly,  as  if  only 
pne  had  been  made  during  the  period  neceiiiry  for  the  local 
ftage  of  thefe  infections,  and  until  the  conftitutional  ftage  from 
pne  of  them  is  excited,  at  which  time,  and  not  before,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  other  morbid  poifon,  provided  its  local  courfe  be  fi- 
.    pifhcd,  will  be  arreiled,  until  the  firfl  conClitutional  afFedtion  has 
|li£lppe^ed. '    In  the  fame  manner^  Dr  Adams  miftates  the  fa£b 
when  he  afl«rts,  ttiat  *  if  imallpox  and  cowpox  are  mft^rted  at 
th^        time>  in  diiffesrent  paM  q£  the  fame  perfon,  we  find  91$ 
fftierrttptlon  ivhaUwr  in  the  progrefs  of  either*  .  £oth  beg^n  mni- 
^gfk  tbroAigh  their  feveral  cootfes  with  the  fame  regularity,  as  if  on^ 
-    ly  one  of  them  had  been  ioferted  in  two  different  places*'  Now^ 
|if  r  Bryce's  experiments  prove  inconteftably,  that  as  fo^iMi  z»  a  con* 
ilittttiooal  afiediohis  produced,  by  iimalipox  for  example,  the  fur- 
|lier  progrefs  of  the  vaccine  tSe£kSian$  if  its  local  courfe  he  finifh* 
.  *  edy  is  arreiled  until  the  variolous  ai^ipn  has  exhaviled  itfelf  on 

4he  .c»piUl)j!iio9 ;  or  it  is  nkogcsttw  fopnfed«d  »cppr4inff  to  cir^ 
,»  J'^  cumiian^Cf^ 
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cwmflanrcs.    Dr  Adims  is  ?.Ko  wronj;  in  his  third  pofuion,  that 
if  n  ncrlon  be  vaccinntrd  for  exan^pl'^,  >ind  in  two  or  three  days 
b?  inocii!  it  Hi  in  one  place  with  variolous,  and  in  another  with 
cowpox  matter,  the  fame  conft  quences  will  follow  as  if  both  in- 
fertions  had  bern  of  one  matter.    For  the  fa^l:  undoiibtecily  iS| 
that,  in  fiich  a  c  iff,  the  fecondary  vaccination  will  have  its  pro- 
grefs  7»cceler:\tf  d,  md  wili  arrive  at  mnur'^y     the  f;?me  time  with 
theprinnrv  vacciiiiition  ;  while  tf  e  fmaiipox  puOuIe  will  noth?  ac- 
ceu'vate<i,  but  proceed  through  its  loc^i  W  i;,^e  in  the  uiiud  mnnner. 
Thefe         pr'>v^,  in  the  mod  d'^cifive  manner,  that  I)r  Ad\ms*» 
opinion  is  erroneous,  even  upon  his  own  principles;  and  tliat  Irnall- 
poT  »pH  cowpox  are  eiTentiaJIy  different  difeafts,  not  CQUVCttiblefi 
in  aTiy  circnniflai^ces,  into  each  ether. 

Ot  all  tlie  phns  lor  exterminating  fmaiipox  by  means  of  cow- 
pox,  w!  ich  we  have  fcen,  Mr  lirycc's  is  the  mofl  detailed,  and 
vv.ll  ferv^-'  us  as  a  text  for  the  obfervations       }i  ive  to  oiTer.  This 
plan  embraces  three  ff»veral  objefls.     fft,  To  induce  parents  and 
ot!iers  to  have  all  chiMrcp.  vjccinateil  before  a  certain  age  ;  2d,  To 
get  correct  li^ts  of  ail  thofe  who  have  not  been  vaccinated  ;  and, 
3d,  To  put  it  in  the  power,  and  indeed  in  the  way  of  all  perfons, 
10  get  thw  operation  pcrforn-icd  with  Ikill  ami  fafety,  by  diitribttt- 
ing  corps  of  vaccinators  up  .wA  down  the  country. 
■   We  fhall  not  go  into  the  various  det;\ils  vith  whicli  Mr  Uryce 
Las  endeavoured  to  explain  his  proje£V,  and  to  obviate  the  objec- 
t'ons  he  has  anticipated.    We  tiiali  only  obferve,  with  a  view  to 
the  fecond  branch  of  his  plan,  that  however  d^llrable  fuch  lifts 
ir.i[i;ht  be,  we  arc  ufraifl  the  procuring  of  them  would  be  attended 
with  greater  diiiiculties  than  Mr  Bryce  has  torcreen.    When  we 
confider  how  inaccurately  the  regltlcns  of  births  and  mairiages  and 
the  bills  of  mortality  are  kept,  and  how  many  i neon veniencesy  both 
perfonal  and  political,  have  arifen  from  this  inaccuracy,  we  (^an 
only  expr«fs  our  wifties,  that  vaccination  may  furniih  at  motive, 
fulhciently  powerful,  to  lead  to  their  fimplification  and  corre^ionj 
but  we  muii  con fefs,  that  w^e  have  no  hopes  of  feeing  any  reioTm 
ill  this  refpefl  carried  into  efFe<^>.    His  corps  of  vaccinatorSy  too, 
would  never  be  tolerated,  either  by  the  public  or  by  the  profef- 
liiDn ;  nnd  would,  at  all  events,  foon  degenerate  into  a  fcene  ot  job* 
biiig  and  iiitrtgue. 

It  is  the  firit  part  of  Mr  Bryce's  plan,  however,  which  requires 
moil  attention,  and  about  which  there  is  likely  to  be  the  greateft 
diiF  rtnce  of  opinion.  With  regard  to  the  aid  which  he  feems  to 
cxpe£k  from  the  priv;ite  patronage  and  exertions  of  men  of  influence 
and  reputation,  there  cannot  he  a  doubt,  that  it  is  the  duty  o£  every 
fuch  man  to  in{lru(f>  and  cul^hten  the  public  with  regard  to  th« 
advantages  to  be  derived  fipm  vaccination  \  and  to  remove  the  pre«> 
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jiidiccs  excited  agaiuft  It  hj  thofe  interefted  io  the  conttnasnce  of 
wiolation*  Thefe  however  have  hUherta  had  but  a  vtty  inconfi« 
derable  efFe£^;  and  it  is  well  remarked  hj  the  CoUe^  of  Phyfictanst 
:  *  Thf  lower  orders  of  society  can  hardly  be  induced  to  adopt  pre- 
candons  against  evils  which  may  be  at  a  distance ;  nor  can  it  be  ex* 
pec  ted  from  them,  if  these  precauticms  are  attended  with  expense* 
Unlessy  therefore,  from  the  immediate  dread  of  epidemic  smsillpoz^ 
neither  vaccination  nor  inoculation  appear  at  any  time  to  liave  been 
general  $  and  when  the  cause  of  terror  has  passed  by,  tlie  public  bive 
relapsed  again  into  a  state  of  indifference  and  apathy,  and  the  salu- 
tary practlto  has  come  to  .a  stand,  ft  is  not  east/  1 1  A'jr.  i  f  /  a  reniedif 
Jbr  an  evil  so  ilcephi  imprtnted  in  human  nature.  *    liryce,  App.  p.  Ji7- 

It  is  this  apatliy  or  indifferci.LC-  which  is  the  rnolt  powerful  ob- 
flncle  to  the  progrefs  of  varcination  j  an  i  we  hdve  conh  J.erod  ita 
cffe£\s  as  the  molt  ferious  objection  to  the  praclicc.  Should  we^ 
by  means  of  it,  fuccced  in  banilhing  fmallpox  aitc^^'^^thcr  froii)  thia 
ifland,  or  from  large  ditlricts  of  it,  there  is  feme  dan^^cr  tliat  vac- 
cination would  fooii  be  very  generally  negledled,  and  that,  fo  large 
a  proportion  or  tlie  people  would  be  left  fufceprihl:*  of  fmullpoXy 
that  its  effects,  whenever  it  fliould  cinnce  to  be  imported,  would 
be  truly  calamitous.  It  is  on  this  account  that  wchavc  heard  very 
judicious  perfons  dread  tlie  partial  extinftion  of  the  f.rallpox. 
They  would  have  it  preferved,  for  the  fame  rcafun  that  the  clergy- 
man would  not  have  thf  Devil  killed,  or  tliat  infurance  offices  re- 
joice in  occafional  fires.  But  the  poflible  dangers  of  exterminating 
the  fmallpox  are  much  too  vifionary  to  caufe  us  to  relax  a  moment 
in  our  clForts  for  that  purpofe  1  and,  if  we  were  to  fucceed  in  ex- 
tirpating it  in  any  one  country,  the  danger  of  importing  it  would 
probably  be  much  diminiihed,  by  the  diminution  of  its  fource  in 
other  regionSy  and  the  encouragement  which  fuch  an  event  would 
hold  out  to  proceed  againCl  it  with  ilill  greater  vigour. 
>  Are  we,  however}  to  ufe  any  other  means  than  mere  advice  and 
example  ?  Are  we  to  refort  to  any  measures  of  compulfion  or  re- 
ftraint  i  Are  we  to  have  recourfe  to  legiflativc  meaiures?  Thefc 
arc  great  political  quei^ions,  in  regard  to  which  the  prefent  a:ul 
htc  rulers  of  the  ftatc  have  expreffed  very  difierent  opinions  j  Mr 
Perceval  conceiving  that  more  evil  than  good  would  refuU  from  any 
meafure  of  coereioh;  and  Lord  H.  Petty  taking  a  difFrrent,  and»wc 
are  inrllned  to  thi  k,  a  more  corre£i  view  of  the  fubj  £1:. 

*  Though  I  would  not  interfere,  *  said  his  Lordship^'  with  the 
freedom  of  an  mdividual  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  preserving  hit 
own  health,  yet  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  no  in  liviouaThas 
a  right  to  conduct  himself,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  s  M  ving  his  own 
health  accordin;^  to  the  hist  of  his  judgment,  so  a  s  to  endanger  the, 
health  of  a  great  i>ortion  of  the  community  by  sprc  iding  an  infec- 
liout  which  U  the  case  when  individuals  go  abroad  while  tliey  are 
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mA€t  iShd  process  of  fnooiladon  trndfef  the  old  mode.  This  practice". 
I  tmdmtatid  to  ber  iiima^g;  and  may  be  attended  with  dangafott^ 
«ffisct&  I  know  that  in  a  eonntry  tike  thiSy  wl^M  the  inhabiMfi^ 
liai'e  been  sd  aceusto«ned  to  liberty  in  almon  etrer^  tlting»  and  in  this 
pmiiee  amonff  the  re^,  it  iiluA  be  difficolt,  and»  widiont  some'lif.* 
Hingement  of  liberty,  perhaps  impossible,  to  put  an  etid  ahogtethir 
m  £ts  meonTenienee.  Thts»  I  aiti  afraid,  can  hairAy  be  done  withotii! 
fldme  sort  of  compulsion  and  that  is  odiotii  to  the  people  of  dnf 
xountry.  But  although  compulsion  be  odious,  while  it  calls  on  m;ar« 
"kind  to  be  active  against  didir  will,  yet  while  it  goes  no  farther  thaii 
to  forbid  their  doing  that  which-  is  hurtful  to  others,  I  think  that  a; 
state  h:is,  not  only  a  ri<r1"»t,  bnt  that  It  is  its  duty  to  enforce  it  T 
iroiild  therefore  say,  tliat  if  persons  will  persist  in  following^  the  old 
system  of  inoculation,  they  should  be  compelled  to  confine  their 
prictice  within  their  own  houses,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  spread 
tliose  I  avuges  and  this  pest  over  the  conununity  at  large. '  Debate^ 
.   p  74,  7.5. 

The  proff  flional  aroruments  for  the  reftri£^ion  of  fmallpox  ino- 
culation, aro  incit  ed  very  flrong.  Every  perfon  variolated  become* 
a  centre  of  cent  gion,  fpreadin^  difeafe  and  death  around  him.  la 
addition  to  this  obvious  f;i6i:,  and  the  ioftances  quoted  in  various 
publications,  we  may  ftate  what  took  place  in  VV  eimar,  both  on 
account  of  its  authenticity,  and  becaufe,  from  its  date,  it  cannot 
be  fufpe£led  of  exnizperation  or  colouring.  The  fmailpox  had 
i!or  been  feen  in  that  city  for  about  five  years,  when  it  became 
prevalent  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  Duke,  anxious  for 
the  fafety  of  his  cliildren,  wifhed  to  protect  them  by  inoculation^ 
but  did  not  think  himfelf  entitled  to  t.-ke  a  flep>  however  intereft- 
jug  to  himfelf,  which  might  endanger  the  lives  of  his  fubje^lsy 
without  ftron^ly  warninor  tliem  by  advertifement,  and  inviting 
them  to  follow  his  example.  Notwithllanding  thefe  laudable  and 
truly  paternal  precautions,  an  epidemic  was  the  confequence, 
which  was  diftindtly  traced  to  the  ducal  refidence,  and  proved 
fatal  to  above  fifty  individuals  in  that  fmall  city.  Even  prior  to 
the  difcovery  of  vaccination,  in  many  countries  fm:\Ilpox  inocula- 
tion was  not  permittted  except  durini^  tlie  prevalence  of  an  epide- 
mic. But  if  fuch  a  reftri6lion  was  iii  all  tolerable  tlien,  it  is  furc- 
ly  much  more  fo  now,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  perfoii  to 
protect  himfelf,  and  thofe  under  his  carc»  without  endangeriai^ 
*  the  fafety  of  others. 

Mr  Highmore  and  Dr  Adam.s,  both  of  the  SviaUpox  Hospita!^ 
have  argued  in  favour  of  fmailpox  inoculation  on  very  abfurd  and 
untenable  grounds.  Mr  Highmore,  for  inltance,  is  afraid,  that 
if  variolation  be  prevented,  we  fhall  not  be  able  to  tclt  our  vac- 
cinated patients  i  and  th?t  the  progrefs  of  vaccination  "will  be 
impeded,  if  it  be  encouraged,  as  *  the  flower  which  is  forced 
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into  a  too  early  maturity  has  neither  ilrength  nor  fragrance  com- 
parable with  that  which  blooms  by  £air  and  regular  cultivation. ' 
Dr  Adams's  afgumenta  are  dill  more  tnfidiou8>  and  equally  fu- 
tile.   This  gentleman  apologizes  to  the  put^lic,  for  1  iving  fo 
long  delayed  to  offer,  in  print,  his  opinion  on  a  fubje£^  fo  im<* 
mediately  conne^led  with  his  engagements,  and  on  which  tht 
public,  he  conceives)  had  a  right  to  demand  the  refult  of  his  in- 
quiries.  But  he  wns  afraid  of  having  his  motives  impeached; 
and  there  was  a  ditHculty  of  Ending  any  thing  to  oppofe.  At 
hft,  the  letter  to  Mr  Perceval)  in  which  Sir  Edmund  Carrington^ 
late  chief  jufllce  of  Ceylon>  fliows*  from  our  ilatuce  books,  th^ 
legality  of  reftraining  every  infe£lious  difeafe,  even  fmallpox,  ap* 
peared  to  the  phyfician  of  the  Smallpox  Hofpital  worthy  of  refu- 
latiotr  \  and  a  moft  lingular  attempt  at  refutation  he  has  produced* 
As,  en  a  former  occafion,  under  the  ma&  of  a  popular  inquiry 
into  vaccination,  he  had  endeavoured  to  palm  his  peoifyock  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  people  *,  fo  now,  he  endeavours  to  obscure 
the  queftton  relative  to  reilridling  inoculation,  under  the  pretence 
of  a  general  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  epidemics.  <  To  defend  fmall* 

*  pox  inoculation,  ^  fays  het  *  is  only  to  repeat  all  that  was  faid 
fifty  years  ago,  and  has  been  repeated  ever  6nce,  till  the  laft  ten 

*  years*  To  admit  that  vaccination  is  a  mod  important  hnprove« '  ' 
'  menti  is  equally  fuperfloous.   To  fay  that  this  fecond  improve*- 

*  menc  ought  not  by  force  to  fuperfede  the  firft^  would  only  lead 

*  to  thoie  arguments  by  which  fmallpox  inoculation  was  firn  d6«> 
^  fended  $  and  to  anfwer  clamour  and  inve^ivei  requires  a  mind 
^  organized  like  thofe'  who  nfe  them.  *  To  this  we  can  only  an^ 
fwer,  that  the  cafe  is  totally  altered  within  thefe  ten  years.  Till 
dieriy  we  had  only  a  choice  of  evils,  and  we  were  not  reftrided 
in  tile  only  means  offered  to  us  of  defending  ourfelves,  left  m  fo 
dottig  we  ihould  injure  oui^  neighbours.   Bat  now  that  we  poffeft 
a  means  of  defence,  equally  ufefulto  ourfelves^  and  perfe£tly  hamn 
lefs  to  all  around  us,  we  are  no  longer  entiUed,  either  by  reafon 
or  ittfticey  to  have  recourfe  to  the  former.   When  Dr  Adams 
talks  of  a  law  reftridtng  variolation,  operating  againft  the  confci'^ 
entious,  without  reftrainhig  the  unprincipled  or  unfeeling,  we  muft 
eonfefs  that  we  do  not  underftand  him*  That  none  but  the  unfeeU 
hxf^  would  now  have  recourfe  to  variolation,  we 'might  perhaps  be 
difpofed  to  alk)w  j  but  that  any  fuch  reftri€tt6n  would  operate  against 
the  confcientiotts,  fo  long  as  they  have  vaccination  m  their  power,  ia 
what  we  ^1  not  admit.   The  great  difficulty  is,  to  prevail  upon  the 
male  of  the  people  to  ufe  an^  preventive.   With  thofe,  who  have 
fnfficient  judgment  to  have  recouHe  to  one^  the  tranlltion  to  a  better 
SB  eafy  and  natural!   This  was  Itrongly  exemplified  in  a  fifhing  vil- 
lage in  this  vicinity.   The  firft  petfon  in  Newhaven,  who  had  the ' 
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cournp^e  and  prudence  to  have  his  children  inoculated  with  (mlU 
pox,  was  obliged  to  fly,  as  a  monfter,  from  the  fury  of  his  i^ino- 
rant  nci|^hbours    and  yet  it  was  in  that  very  vilK^ire  tliat  vaccination 
aril  became  general  in  Scotland, — and  in  that  very  n)ai\*s  family 
was  it  hep,i5n.    Dr  Adamses  whole  chapter  upon  the  recent  plans 
for  extermmating  finaiipox,  1$  one  of  the  mofl  extraordinAry  piece* 
of  reafoti'mg  we  ever  met  with.    We  cannot  exterminate  imalj* 
poXf  it  feenis,  bpcaufa  conilaiit  and  indeftru£libie  fources  of  con- 
is  j^ion  may  be  bought  from  every  old-clotliefman  in  Monmouth* 
Street,  and  tnay  be  <lug  up  in  every  grave  I    While  thefe  exill^ 
the  reflri^tlon  of  inoculation  will  not  narrow  its  operations  I  We 
mnfl  not  attempt  to  exterminate  fmallpox,  bccaufe  we  do  not 
know  bow  to  exterminate  meaflcs  and  fcarlet  fever  ;  and  bei::^ufc 
our  anceftors  never  attempted  any  thing  of  the  kind  I    And,  hllijt 
reitri^ing  fmallpox  inoculation,  and  even  forbidding  the  inocula- 
tion of  outp'itients  at  the  hofpital8»  i^  compelling  vaccination  ! 

•  Ti)e  difcovery  of  vaccination  is  certainly  a  moft  invaluable 

<  acquiGtion  ;  and  thofe  who  are  fatisiied  with  it^  do  right  tore* 

*  c(  ir n  ^nd  it  to  the  world.  Happy  for  themf^rlvt  s  and  others, 
«  if  they  liad  been  contented  to  recommend  it  by  their  example} 

*  and  by  the  facility  wiiich  the  pra£l:ice  itfelf  ofFerj^.    If  tliey  go 

*  further  tl^m  this,  there  is  only  one  ftep  more  they  can  cpnfcien- 

*  tioudy  take,  that  is,  the  forcing  vaccination  on  z?//,  under  ceriain 
«  penulries.    I  know  there  are  many  men,  whole  intentions  are 

*  perfe6it  purity  and  benevolence,  and  who  would  (tart  at  fuch  an 

*  imputation  ;  but  what  elfc  are  we  doing  in  prohibiting  inocuh- 
f  tion  of  fmallpox,  or  even'  in  refufing  it  to  tiiofe  who  are  unabk 
«  to  make  a  pecuniary  return,  or  temporary  ft  cluiion?    If  they 

<  do  not  fubmit  to  vaccination*  are  they  not  without  the  chaflc« 

*  of  efcaping  fix  years,  at  mcH:,  many  of  them  lefs  than  a  month 
«  in  the  metropolis  ?  OF  ef  .jpnig  wh.  t  ?  A  difeafe  which  is  faid 
«  to  deftroy  one  fixth  of  the  lut1«  rorsi,  bcfides  maiming,  blindingi 

*  and  disfiguring  many  more,    Do  we  know  of  any  penalty  hea- 

*  vier  than  an  aimoU  double  decimation,  and  thefe  additional  lot* 

*  ments  ?  * 

Huw  far  it  would  be  prudent  to  forbid  fmallpox  inoculation  al- 
together, may  admit  of  fome  doubt ;  but  that  the  managers  of  the 
Smallpox  Hufpital  a£led  rightly  when  they,  .it  lafl,  prohibited  Dr 
Adams  from  converting  it  into  a  fourceol  peftilence,  we  conceive 
to  be  undeniably  eftabliihed  by  the  ftatement  ma<ie,  without  con* 
tr:idi£\ion,  in  the  Houfe  of  CommonSi  with  regard  to  the  effeft 
bf  inocttlatinj:  outp-itients. 

*  There  is* '  said  Mr  S*  Bourne,  *  a  very  laudable  institution  ia 
this  country  established  for  the  inoculation  of  the  smallpox.    I  un- 

'  derstand  it  is  the  practice  now  to*inoculate  outpatients  there,  to  the 
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amount  6f  2000  a  year  $  dad  that  it  is  Qsual  for  tfaestf  oiitjiaiients  to 
resort  twice  a  week  to  be  inspected  at  diis  hospital  by  the  surgeon. 
N0W9  it  must  be  qutce  obvioiis«  that  this  is  a  practice  of  the  most 

dangerous  nature ;  and  that  if  we  were  to  prescribe  a  mode  o^  spread- 
ing the  contagion*  it  would  be  difficult  for  human  ingeni^ty  to  de- 
vise any  thing  better  adapted  for  that  purpo«;c.   No  one  would  be 

more  unwilling  than  myself  to  compel  individuals  to  adopt  any  par- 
ticular mndc  for  the  preservation  of  dieir  health,  because  it  is  not 

in  itself  a  proper  subject  of  compulsion ;  but  still  T  must  sny,  that 
however  reluctant  1  may  be  to  use  any  restraint  upon  such  a  subject, 
some  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  this  con- 
tagious malady.  I  think  that  the  Legislature  would  be  as  much 
justified  in  taking  measures  to  prevent  this  evil,  by  restraint,  as  a 
man  would  be  in  snatching  a  fire-brand  out  of  the  hands  of  a  raa^ 
niac,  just  as  he  was  going  to  set  fire  to  a  city, '    Debates,  p.  79. 


jAmt.  VT.  Les  tMs  Aegties  de.  la  Nature,  l^ar  Jacques  DeliUe  % 
arec  des  Notes  par  M.  Cuvter,  de  Tlnstituti  et  autres  Sarants. 
2  torn.  12moi   Paris^  180^ 

T  TpwAUds  of  forty  years  have  now  elapsedj  since  iToltalre  pto* 
^  nounced  the  Abbe  de  Lille  to  bet  among  all  their  contem* 
.j)orary  poets  (himself  no  doubt  excepted),  thef  only  legitimate  son 
,df  Apollo*  At  that  pcfriod,  we  believe,  his  JarcKns,  and  hid 
translation  of  the  Georgics>  wete  alone  known  to  the  public  ^ 
and  those  productions  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  French  li<^ 
terature.  Racan,  indeed,  had  been  able  to  sing  Phitist  les  her" 
gers,  et  les  bois ;  and  some  unhappy  imitations  of  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil  had  been  attempted  :  but  the  charms  of  descriptive  po- 
etry and  of  rural  scenery  were  little  known  to  the  French.  Our 
Addison  has  somewhere  said,  that  Virgil  tumbles  about  the  very 
dung  with  dignity  and  grace.  The  line  writers  of  the  age  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  would  have  been  strangely  distressed  by 
such  an  occupation.  They  knew  how  to  strike  die  lyre  to  almost 
al]  its  tones  ;  v*liile  ilicy  reii^nincd  unacquainted  with  the  simpler 
music  of  the  reed.  He  wlio  rciuhcs  □diruratioii  to  Corneille,  Ra- 
cine, Boilean  and  Moliere,  must  be  billowed  to  indulge  liis  own 
notions  of  what  is  splendid,  pathetic,  correct  and  wiity  in  poet*- 
ry  ;  but  still  it  onght  to  be  observed,  that  these  authors  seem  on* 
ly  to  have  written  for  town  readers.  They  exhibit  to  us  the  inte- 
rior of  palaces  and  temples,  of  private  families  and  domestic  cir- 
cles ; — they  show  us  a  thousand  pictures  of  life,  from  the  court 
and  the  senate,  to  the  boudoir  and  the  dressingropm  j— they  de- 
;    .VOL.  XV.  iio.  50.  Z  .   ^  scribe 
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scribe  die  sorrows  and  misfof  tunes  of  the  greats  or  ridicule  the 
follies  of  mankind  throagh  alt  ranks  of  societjr  ;^---they  conduct  ui 
through  the  varied  bustle  of  the  streetSj-^but  they  never  go  beyond 
the  fauxbottrgs.  The  French  muses,  in  short,  wcr^  court  or  city 
ladies,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  country* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  rural  themes,  however  capable  of 
being  treated  with  beauty  and  elegance,  are  far  from  offering 
the  noblest  subjects  for  poetry*  Human  nature  must  always  b*  . 
the  nature  which  is  most  interesting  \  and  the  poet  who  knows 
how  to  express  and.  CO  psunt  the  affections  and  passimis  of  the 
souli  will  be  always  read  with  greater  delight  than  the  most  ex- 
act observer  of  manimale  nature.  Although  every  man  of  taste 
will  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  VirgiFs  descriptions  in  the  most 
perfect  didactic  poem  that  ever  was  written,  yet  the  poet  charms 
us  chiefly  by  the  beauty  of  his  episodes — by  the  exquisite  skill 
with  which  he  introduces  them— and  by  the  art  with  which  he 
contrives  to  touch  the  finest  feelings  of  the  heart,  in  treating  of 
husbandry,  of  the  cares  of  the  farrher,  and  the  occupations  oi 
the  rustic.  AH  good  judii;es,  and  even  the  vulgar,  are  struck  with 
the  clearness,  accurscy  and  splendour  of  Claude  Loraine's  land- 
scapes,— while  the  former  ccriainly  will  never  compare  him  to 
tiiose  painters  who  could  express  human  actions  with  the  beauty^ 
force  and  niajesty  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  pictures  of  Corre- 
gio,  iViichaci  Aiigelo  and  RapIiaeL  Still,  however,  we  like  to 
seek  for  new  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  arul  for  new  sources 
of  mt  iital  delight,  in  scenes  of  repose  and  tranquiiiity, — far  from 
those  crowded  theatres,  where  we  are  agitated  by  the  passions,  and 
where  human  life  displays  its  contrasts  and  its  varieties, its  lights  and 
its  shadows,  with  a  force  and  vivacity  that  is  sometimes  dazzling, 
and  sometimes  oppressive  to  the  spectator.  We  think,  then,  that 
many  lovers  of  poetry  must  haTc  been  pleased  with  the  temper  of 
the  Abbe  Delille,  when  he  withdrew  to  the  fields,  the  gardens 
and  the  groves  ;  and  must  have  rejoiced  in  his  succe^^s,  when  they 
saw  him  followed  by  tlie  Muses  of  France,  who  first  learned  from 
him  to  celebrate  the  charms  of  rural  scenery,  and  to  catch  and  to 
paint  the  beauties  of  Nature,  in  a  world  where  tk^  had  never  ber 
held  her  before. 

'  It  was  as  the  author  of  the  translation  of  the  Geot^ics  and  of 
the  JardinSy  that  we  became  acquainted  with  the  -Abbe  Deliiie  as 
a  poet.  The  first  of  these  wofks  had  acquired  so  much  celebrity 
for  its  author,  that  Voltaire  invited  him  to  visit  Ferney ;  and  used 
Irequently  to  make  him  repeat  the  passages  which  were  the  most 
difficult  to  render.  The  author  of  the  Hem' rade  was  unquestion- 
ably ;ic  that  period  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French  poets » 
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dnd  may  be  f  upposed  to  have  felt  some  <:uriosity  to  hear  how  their 
lofty  heroic  couplets  would  found,  when  einplojed,  for  the  firsc 
time,  on  a  subject  so  humble  as  ngricuhure.  The  reception  wldch 
the  poem,  entitled  Ics  Jlml^ns^  exp^ric;"!ced  hom  che  public,  was 
not  less  flattering  to  the  author.  In  :KC';v:t  y  ot  d<.scription,  De- 
lilie  has  almost  equalled  Thomson  ;  while,  in  .le  and  in  uni- 
form elef^ancc,  he  hns  certainly  surpassed  him.  :  nitentious 
eloquence  cf  the  French  author  of  the  Seasons,  posse-?;:  neither 
the  fire  nor  the  harmony  wliich  we  find  in  the  Jo,rdins;  Hiid  while 
we  forgot  the  former,  whicli  we  had  nevertheless  admire  '  many 
verses  of  th.e  latter  becanu'  indelibly  imprinted  on  our  mm'io. 

Since  the  period  ot  w  hich  we  have  been  speaking,  our  author 
has  trodden  many  paths  of  poetry.  In  the  hvv.ime  dcs  ckamps^vfQ 
Tecogiu2ed  with  pleasure  our  trui  ie  through  the  gardens ;  though 
perhaps  we  thought  his  company  more  i*greeable  while  he  glided 
througli  the  gay  parterre,  or  sauntered  on  the  shaven  lawn— • 
whde  he  trimmed  his  vines,  his  quincunxes  and  his  honeysuckles 
— planted  his  olives  and  his  citrons — or  led  us  through  groves  of 
myrtles,  where  we  might  hear  the  singing  of  the  birds  and  the 
tnurmuring  of  the  fountains.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  pro- 
fession^,  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  rustic  Nature}  when  undressed 
by  Lt  Notre,  lost  many  of  her  attraction^  in  the  eyes  of  our  poet. 
That  affected  writer,  Horace  Walpole,  has  told  us,  that  Kent  (one 
,  of  the  family  of  the  Capabilitiea)  leaped  the  wall,  and  found  that 
all  nature  was  a  garden.  We  believe,  nevertheless,  that  PkomnU 
des  champs  knew  more  of  the  gardens  than  of  the  fields  \  and  more 
of  the  greenhouse  than  of  the  granary.  The  Abbe  Deiiiie  was» 
however,  still  in  his  province  while  he  remained  in  the  country. 
'  When  a  poet,  and  especially  a  Frencli  poet,  chuses  to  reside  there> 
we  may  naturally  expect  to  find,  that  his  farm  will  be  a  ferme  or* 
nie — that  the  muses  will  build  and  furnish  his  (cottage-«and  that 
Ceres  and  Pomona  will  cover  his  fields  with  com,  and  fill  his- 
orchards  with  fruit*.  The  peasants  around  him  will  resemble  the 
clowns  of  Auvergne  or  Languedoc,  about  as  much  -as  Tityrus, 
Amyntas.or  Corydon,  resembled  the  shepherds  or  goatherds  of 
Arcadia,  or  Italy.  From  Theocritus  down  to  Shenstone,  there  » 
nothihg  so  tiresome  or  inane  as  pastoral  poetry  \ — and  from  De« 
lille  down  to  Pomfret,  there  is  nothing  less  faithful  than  a  well- 
bred  poet's  picture  of  rustic  life. 

The  r^iitation  Which  our  author  had  now  acquired,  seems  to 
have  engaged  him  to  attempt  to  climb  to  the  higher  regions  of 
Parnassus.  It  is  true  that  he  has  confined  himself  to  translation^ 
-while  he  has  endeavoured  to  sound  the  lyre  of  the  epic  muse  \ 
but'  we  are  really  inclined  to  think,  that  it  pould  not  be  mere  mo^ 
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desty  that  prevented  the  translator  of  the  iEneid  aad  ol  Paradise 
Lost,  from  undeitakmg  m  original  work  of  his  own*  It  is  diffi* 
cttit  to  conceive,  where  excellence  must  be  admitted  to  both*^ 
greater  contrast  than  exists  between  the  characters  of  Virgil  and 
Milton  as  epic  poets.  The  first  is  indnbttadily  the  4nost  correct 
and  the  most  elegant  writer  of  any  period  or  country.  His  Isn-^ 
guage  is  matchless  in  majesty  and  heauty  \  his  manner  is  uiisqus!«< 
led  in  grace;  his  plan  is  constructed  with  an  accuracy  which 
proves,  that  correct  judgment  is  scarcely  less  essendal  to  a  poet 
than  a  fine  inventiom  Ir  he  have  less  origbality  than  Homer—* 
less  of  the  mem  drnfaor^hs,  has  fewer  inequalttiesi  and  preserves 
more  constantly  the  dignity  which  becomes  his  subject;  Theny 
who  can  be  compated  wtrhVirgiI>  when  he  speaks  in  the  language 
of  the  passions,  or  unfolds  the  secret  workings  of  an  agonized  er 
distracted  spirit  ? 

The  tafte,  the  j^enius,  the  chara^cr  of  Milton,  have  llftk  Ml 
common  with  ihbfe  which  we  have  attributed  to  Virgil.   That  hil 
conceptions  are  magnificent,  that  his  ideas  are  fublime,  that  hi$ 
defcriptioiis  are  cccafionally  beautiful,  who  can  deny  ?    But  that  ( 
\m  fabj<f6t  is  happy,  or  his  tafte  correal,  who  will  aflert?   Bat  [ 
there  is  nothing,  we  conceive,  which  fhould  liave  rendered  tnuif* 
lations  of  the  -^neid  and  of  Paradife  l,vA\y  more  diiRcult  for  the 
fame  writer  to  execute,  than  the  very  iliftlrent  fn  uclure  of  the 
poetic  language  employed,  and  in  a  gic^it  intaiurc  crL^ued,  bybodi 
tliefe  great  writers,  in  Lat  in  A?id  in  Kngliih.     i  l.c  peculiar  IBS* 
jcftyj  telicity,  and  harmony  oi  the  Virgilian  meafLirt  s  are  known 
to  all  liarcpc  ;  and  tlirou^Ii  n  Icnj;  lapfc  of  ages  \va\c  invited  imi* 
tation,  :nul  defied  com  pari  Ton.    iiovv  then  could  he,  who  flatter- 
ed himiclt  v.  ith  l.Lu  inf^  ciuelit  ibmething  of  the  elegance  of  Virgili  j 
imagine  that  his  vLrKitile  re.ufe  could  acquire  the  lofty  aiui  power-  t 
fill,  but  ofrei)  abrupt  ami  inharmonious  tones  of  Milton  ?    Yet  i 
Milton  has  periods  that  exhibit  a  melody  to  which  there  is  nothing  i 
.It  all  comparable  in  our  language  ;  and  which  ftrike  the  more,  per- 
haps, in  hi  great  poem,  from  the  contraft  which  it  fo  fiequeatly  j 
prt- ftnts  of  harftrnefs  and  repulfive  aufterlty.    In  Miiton  we  End  | 
ail  that  i<;  fublime,  and  terrific  ;  much  that  is  beautiful ;  and  foinc-  \ 
times,  though  rarely,  fomething  that  is  foft  and  delicate:  buN 
with  this,  there  are  inelegancies  which  cannot  fail  to  offend,  and 
deformities  that  go  near  to  difgnfl.    Who  then  that  had  prefumed 
to  emulate  the  corrc£tncfs,  or  to  copy  the  j^races  of  Virgil,  could 
hope,  in  daring  greatly,  to  forget  with  Mflton,  what  corre^tnds 
requires,  and  in  what  grace  confifts  ?  or  who,  that  had  imbibed  the 
ftern  and  lofty  fpirit  of  the  Englilh  bard,  could  fancy  that  \i  was 
given  to  him  alfo  to  fpeuk  with  the  fuavity,  the  purity,  and  the 
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mild  and  nnvarympr  maje(ly»  wbic&sopeca&arljinark  the  language 
ot  the  Mantuaa  Mufe  r 

The  Abbe  De  IMlt  ieem  ta  hate  fancied  this  i  and  two  vaft 
bundles  of  Terfe»  each  difided  into  twelve  fauiculh  hafc  been 
piibiiihed  in  France,  as  poetical  Terfions  of  the  JEneid»  and  of 
raradife  Loft.  We  mean  not  to  deny  that  there  are  btilUant 
lines  in  both  thefe  publications.  We  wsU  even  admit,  that  the 
Tersification,  generally  fpeaking,  is  above  mediocrity  \  and  we 
inll  readily  confefs  that  we  woald  rather  choofe  ((hould  the 
dire  attemative  be  impofcd  on  us)  to  read  either  of  thefe  tranila* 
tions  GompleteJjr  through,  than  any  one  of  the  Iliads  that  have 
been  lately  pnbltflied  in  England  by  the  numerous  and  fionriih- 
ing  reprelcntativcs  of  the  Aedi  in  that  country.  There  is  really  a 
great  deal  of  pretty  poetry  in  De  Lille's  tranflation  of  the  iEneiid  \ 
mnch  neat  defcriptton,  and  many  fmart  antithefcs.  But  how, 
after  the  ci-devant  Abbe  had  dripped  the  Roman  poet  of"  his 
icga^  and  drefled  him  according  to  the  laft  Parifian  faution,  could 
he  think  of  forcing  juil  fach  another  coat  on  the  back  of  the  re* 
lu^ant  Milton  ?  There  is,  generally  fpeaking,  a  datelinefs,  a  gra* 
vity,  and  a  grandeur,  in  the  language  of  the  Paradife  Loft,  with 
vhich  we,  on  this  tide  of  the  channel,  are  peculiarly  ilruck  ;  and 
whether  it  be  bad  tade,  or  not,  we  avow  our(elve$  to  be  better 
pieafed  with  the  grave  eloquence  of  the  original,  than  with  all  the 
pretty  little  corrufcations  of  wit  which  flafb  through  the  tranf- 
lation. 

Two  poems,  yclept  original,  which  have  been  publifhed  by  De 
Lille,  have  had  many  admirers  in  France.  We  mean  La  Pitie^ 
and  V L>iaginalwn,  With  the  former,  even  though  it  be  the  moll 
celebrnt^d  Jci-tmiadi'  of  the  day,  we  were  kfs  pltafcd  than  with 
the  iaL^tr  ;  while  lu  this  v/e  did  iiot  f^il  to  detect  uie  unacknow- 
ledged aiid  numerous  plagiarifms  from  Darwin,  Goldfmith,  Aken- 
fide  and  other  Engiilli  authors.  Upon  this  fLibj.ct  we  (hould  be  more 
fevere,  if  we  did  not  l  afi^tc  :,  th  u  tliere  is  ari  innate  properfity  topd- 
fering  in  the  wlick  race  tlv.it  dwe.is  upo:i  M-uru  I\irr:ailu3.  We 
know  of  no  poets  older  th..u  liomcr,  jii  i  1  U  I-  ;!  ;  and  therefore,  \vc 
cannot  tcii  whether  they  did,  or  did  not  :  hue,  that  ih;s  has  been 
the  pra6\icc  of  all  their  fucceffors,  iniparci.dity  forbiHs  us  to  deny. 
Still,  there  is  a  meafure  and  a  niam^er  i\i  things.  ..Kichylrir)  \ic\z 
from  Homer;  Sophocles  from  both  \  and  Virgil  iio.n  every  bodv. 
But  then  thefe  robbers  burnifiied  up  their  ill  gotten  poid  vlth  I'o 
much  art,  aiid  gave  new  forms  to  the  old  materials  with  fo  much 
ikdi,  that  even  when  we  dcted-l  their  thefts,  we  can  fcareely  re- 
frain from  adniirlne,  more  than  before,  their  indiiiiry  anil  ingenuity. 
When  fttch  poeiicul  Idrgeuied  tome  beiore  the  critic,  what  can  he 
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do  but  fmile,  ami  wink  at  the  deceit  ?  Bttt  t)ie  cafe  is  very 
ent  when  manifeft  plagiarifmsi  or  rather  bald  tranflatlons,  are 
palmed  upon  us  for  original  compolitbns.  This  is  a  poetical  crime 
of  gre^t  magnitude,  and  (bould  be  fererely  puniihed  in  every  literary 
Court  of  Juftice.  Now  we  lament  to.fay>  that  the  Abbe  De  Ltlte 
is  an  old  offender  in  this  way ;  and  we  are  afraid,  that  in  die 
work  which  we  are  about  to  examine,  we  fhall  be  oblli^ed  to  con- 
demn him  as  the  bolded  poetical  thief,  who  ever  offered  ftokn 
goods  as  his  own  to  the  public. 

When  we  read  the  titi i>pngc  of  the  book  before  us,  we  confeft 
ve  did  not  au  j-ir  very  favourably  of  its  contents.  The  three  King" 
(toms  cf  Naiuvf  ! — The  animal,  the  vegct;ible,  and  the  mineral  !— 
This  is  an  cxt  ^nfive  fubjc(ft.  But  when  we  opened  the  firft  vo- 
lume, we  fourul  the  four  f  laments  were  in  the  firft  place  to  be  dif- 
pofcd  of.  No  w,  that  fircy  earthy  nir,  and  water j  fliouM  occupy 
i.y.^^ortant  placts  in  a  Dtctionftaire  Phijs'tque  appeared  to  us  extreme- 
ly naniral  \  hut  we  were  a  little  ahrmetl  at  fnidmjr  tlmt  cacli  of  thefc 
el;  i-ncnts  was  to  be  the  fubj-^ct  of  a  fep:\rarc  c/iiito  In  a  philofophi- 
cal  and  didactic  poem.  Such  indeed  was  our  dread  of  readniL;  a 
jyicfioiitiaire  PJnjstque  .n  heroic  veric,  that  we  were  (tvi  cd  Wlili  A 
kind  of  finusia,  quite  unpardonnhk  in  critics  by  profclFion.  A  lit- 
tle refleclion  however  brou;;ht  us  to  ourfelves  ;  and  our  uncon- 
CjUJiuble  fenfe  of  duty  carried  us  rafe  tlifough  the  wiioie  perform- 
ance. At  the  fame  time,  v/e  bcj^in  to  doubt  whether  any  of  ouy 
•readers  will  follow  our  heroic  example.  The  Abbe  Delille  was 
OTice  a  poet.  Li  liih  transliition  of  the  Georgics  he  had  foliowed 
f.iithfully,  tliouj^h  at  a  respectful  distance,  the  footsteps  of  Virgil. 
1.1  the  poem  before  us,  his  object  seems  to  have  been  to  emulate 
Lucretius.  Now,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  desigfi,  two  things 
were  necessary  to  the  author  •,— first,  lliat  he  sjiould  be  a  poet ; 
and,  secondly,  tliat  he  si  ouid  be  versant  in  physics.  To  help  his 
poetry,  what  could  l)e  mere  natural  than  to  lay  every  other  poet 
within  hh  reach  under  contribution  ;  and,  to  aid  his  philosophy, 
■what  could  be  more  expedient  than  to  have  recrurse  to  the  Die- 
lionnaire  Ph/sigue  P  In  his  better  days,  and  wiu  n  his  muse  was 
young,  the  Ahbe  Deliilc,  as  v^  e  have  already  observed,  was  a  pil- 
ferer ;  and  what  could  now  be  expected  from  this  hackneyed  me- 
chanist of  verses  ?  The  Trois  Brpre^  certninly  exhibits  the  most 
curious  nic'ciley  of  plagiarisms  which  we  ever  beheld  in  a  poem 
proff»3sedly  serious.  First,  wo  have  nn  exordium,  intended  to  be 
aftc  r  the  manner  of  Lucretius ;  then  v/c  have  n  description,  co- 
pied from  the  author's  own  Jardins  ;  next,  we  have  a  me*nplu^r, 
purloined  from  Virgil;  now,  a  long  episode,  translated  ironi 
I'homson  ;  and  now  a  yet  longer  fuadt  U osn  the  DiciioiiKaii*€ 
l^Jtt/S7que^  converted  into  verse* 
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The  first -cantOj  of  which  j&'e  is  the  subjectt  begins  prettily 
•  eaouehi  but  we  lesUly  cannot  In  conscience  compare  it  with  the 
exordium  of  Lucretius*    M.  Deli  Ik  had  taken  a  long  walk;  and, 
being  fati^^ued,  drops  very  natiirally  fast  asleep  \  but  his  sleep  is 
accompanied  by  a  delightful  dream. 

*  Je  cnxi  voir,  dans  Peclat  de  sa  riche  parttte» 
Apparoitre  a  mes  yeux  le  Dieu  de  la  Natare. ' 
NoW)  without  being  excessiTely  rigid  ourselves^  we  must  real- 
ly object  to  a  poet's  telling  us,  that  he  has  seen  and  conversed 
with  the  God  of  Nature  in  a  vision.  The  God  of  Nature  is  no 
poetical  personage,  Hobbes  has  somewhere  observed,  that  he 
who  says  he  has  seen  God  in  a  dream,  only  says  he  has  dreamt 
that  he  saw  God :  but  whether  the  logic  of  Hobbes  be  just  or 
not,  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  man,  with  a  professed  fiction  in 
his  mouth,  should  teli  us  that  he  has  had  a  visit  in  a  vision  from 
the  God  of  Nature.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  bad  religion;  and 
we  are  quite  sure  It  Is  bad  taste. 

The  God  of  Nature^  however,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
author^  incites  him  to  undertake  his  work  ;  which  he  immediate- 
ly  commences.  After  having  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  sys* 
tem»  he  takes  eiperience  for  his  guide  \  and  proceeds,  in  some 
prettT  lines,  to  describe  the  effects  of  light.  Finding,  however^ 
that  nis  own  stock  of  poetry  and  knowledge  is  soon  exhausted, 
|ie  invokes  the  aid  of  Apollo  and  Delambre  \  thereby,*  no  doubt, 
giving  a  broad  hint  of  the  succours  which  he  afterwards  expeaed 
to  obtain  from  Latin  and  English  poetry,  and  from  the  dog-eared 
pages  of  the  Dictionnaire  P'/^^iqjie,  But  when  he  calls  upon  A- 
pollo  to  tell  him  the  various  prodigies  produced  by  light,  we  can- 
not think  him  quite  so  happy  as  9ke  poet  who  began  j^eadum 
genetria*  Our  karoed  readers  will  remember  the  remainder  of 
this  beautiful  invocation  ;  and  then  let  them  judge  of  the  address 
preferred  to  Apollo  by  the  French  rival  of  Lucretius. 

*  Viens  ApoUon,  dis  nun  ses  prodtges  divers ; 

£t^  comme  des  beaux  jours,  sois  le  Dieu  des  beaux  vers. ' 
What  would  Boileau  have  said  to  the  pretty  quibble  in  the  last 
line  ?  It  is  a  concetto^  than  which  nothing  d  uUer  could  be  found  in 
a  whole  volume  of  Italian  sonnets,  and  than  which  nothing  cQuld 
be  much  less  appropriate  to  the  gravity  of  a  didactic  poem.  This 
)>eing  passed  over,  we  find  some  brilliant  passages ;  and,  while  he 
describes  the  effects  of  light,  the  author  reminds  us  of  the  poet 
of  the  Gardens ;  but  it  is  when  he  returns  to  the  coin  dufeu^  that 
we  forget  his  ambitious  and  unsuccessful  emulation  of  Lucretius, 
^nd  that  we  again  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  verses  of  De  Lille. 

*  Le  printemps  nous  disperse  et  Thyver  nous  rallie ; 
Auprcs  de  nos  foyers  notre  ame  recueilUe, 
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Goiite  ce  doos  goptmerce  \  toils  ks  earn  si  dherl 
Outl'mstinet  social  est  en6iit  de  Hiyytir* 
^  cercle  un  mtee  attntt  rasieiBWe  auttmr  de  Palferc^ 
La  yieiUesse  conteuse,     renfance  felatre* 
Xtky  courent  a  la  ronde  et  les  propos  joyeu^t 
£t  la  yieiDe  fpBiance»  et  ks  aimahles  jenz ; 
La,  se  dedomroageaBt  de  ses  longiies  absences, 
Chacan  vient  retrduver  scs  chetes  connotssances. 
La,  s'epanche  le  cceur ;  le  plus  penible  aveu, 
Longtems  captlf  ailleurs,  echappe  au  coin  de  feu.  ' 
5/  sic  omnia  J  The  subject  of  the  next  canto  is  Ai?' ; — and  here, 
again,  we' were  obliged  to  toil  tlirough  many  a  page  of  the  Die- 
tlonnaire  PhysiquCi  very  indifferently  versified.   *  On  dpane  (says 
M.  Cuvier,  or  the  Dictionnaire  phjjsique  in  prose)  le  nom  de  gaz 
oxigene  {axygene  whispers  a  fJrceadiis  at  our  ear)  a  l?un  des  deux 
fluides  qui  composent  Tair  de  ratmosph^^rei  celui  de  gsz  azote  \ 
Tautre;  et  le  fiuide  atmospherique  a  conserve  exclusivement  le 
liom  d'air, '  Sec.   Now,  we  declare  we  think  this  prose  is  as  good 
as  the  rhymed  prose  which  follows. 

f  Sur  nous,  autotir  de  nou'^,  de  deux  airs  di^erentSy 
L'  Eterael  repandit  les  fluides  errants ; 
J.'iin,  en  coiirant  moins  pur,  dans  Plmmcnse  atinosphere 
Regne  plus  abond ant ;  Pautro  plus  salutairc, 
A  la  plus  foible  part  dans  les  champs  de  i'  £thcr ; 
De  leurs  flots  reunis  la  Nature  a  fait  Pair.  * 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  tlie  same  strain  :  but  let  us  dn 
justice,  at  least,  to  the  mimic  talents  of  De  Lille.   Who,  that  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  correctness  of  Boilcau — to  the  elegance 
of  Racine— or  to  the  brilliancy  and  spirit  of  Voltaire, — woul4 
have  imagined,  that  their  disciple  could  have  found  the  means,  if 
he  had  fallen  into  the  bad  taste,  of  imitating  Dar%in  ?  Yet,  while 
De  Lille  talks  of  the  air,  we  were  recalled  to  the  recollection  of 
the  affected  style^  which  had  sickened  us  in  the  Loves  of  th^ 
tiants. 

f  Par  I'air  nous  respirons  I'celllet,  la  marjolaine  ; 
D'une  bouche  adorce  il  nous  porte  I'lialeine,  *  C<c, 
Messrs  Ellis  and  Frere  have  produced  nothing  more  JJarxvwian^ 
in  the  Loves  of  the  Triangles.  Whether  Darwin,  or  liitrle,  may 
have  tutored  our  author  in  the  following  verses,  we  shall  leave  to 
the  decision  pf  judge^i  whose  ears  are  more  ea&iiy  tickled  thai} 
^ur  own* 

*  Le  poids  de  Pair  enfin,  par  un  plus  doux  bienfki^ 
Dans  le  sein  maternel  fait  arrlver  le  lair, 
Et  le  guide  a  travers  les  veines  qu'il  arrose, 
De  deux  globes  d'albatre  a  deux  levres  de  rose. ' 
Lucretius  has  given  a  theory  of  the  winds ;  and  his  French  rival 
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could  nM  do  less*  If  Ae  splendid  passage  hr  LuereduSj  wUch 

begins^ 

Ptin€(jfi»  'ctfttlwt  va%mi  iiHita  pmiitmt 
should  be  found  to  hate  infitiiteiy  mose  poetry  than  the  article  in 
ithe  rhymed  Yersion  of  the  Diefkmnaire  Physique,  stilly  it  must  be 
udmittedi  tbftt  the  philosophy  of  the  French  poet  is  more  exact 
than  that  of  the  Roman.  But  there  may  be  critics  who  will  think 
differently  from  us  concerning  the  relatire  poetical  merits  of  the 
passages  in  question.  M.  De  Lille  has  told  us,  how  Cambyses 
and  all  his  army  were  buried  in  the  sands  which  had  been  raised 
by  a  "whirlwind  — an  example  of  the  destructive  cfibcts  of  air, 
.which  had  been  onutted  by  Lucretius.  It  is  true,  that  cur  au- 
thor has  borrowed,  or  stole,  the  whole  story  from  Darwin.  JJut 
^h^i  i;j  that  to  thj  purpose?  It  ouehr  to  bL\oi]g  to  him  who 
can  make  tlie  best  use  of  it  j — and  LI.  1)  ^  Liile  justly  observes, 
thit  It  coaicj  wuh  a  bt-ttcr  grace  from  him,  who  was  talking  of 
the  winds,  than  from  Dr  Darwin,  wno  \v  a£  sineiii,aj  of  the  Loves 
or  the  Plants.  Our  author,  in  jpcuLing  of  the  buniing  winds  in 
the  tropical  climates,  has  exprcr.ocd  some  cf  the  ideas  of  Thom- 
son with  pretty  effect,  and  with  no  aclinowlcdgment.  There  is  • 
al.:o  a  passage  in  xh^  Jcrusalcmme  libiralo  ;  from  wiiich,  it  was  to 
be  expected,  a  skilful  liaiiJ  would  pilfer  something. 

Two  great  masters  have  described,  in  Greek,  and  in  Italian,  the 
plagues  of  Athens  and  Florence.  Lucretiuo  has  also  f^iven  an 
account  of  the  cause  and  progress  of  this  most  terrible  of  human 
maladies  in  the  sixth  book  ;  and  De  Lille,  likeivise  ascribing  it  to 
a  mal-ana,  presents  us  with  a  free  translation  irom  the  passage  in 
Lucretius,  but  v/ithout  any  acknowledgment.  We  really  are  not 
jtsorry  when  our  ruhhor  lays  down  the  Dictionnaire  Physique  for  the 
Roman  poet  j  sbi.d,  therefore,  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  him  for  ' 
"stating,  that  the  contiij.^ion  is  communicated  by  the  air ;  and  that^ 
l)esides  men,  wolves,  lions,  and  tigers,  die  of  the  plague. 

Since  Noah's  deluge,  we  never  heard  so  much  of  IVaLc}'  as  in 
the  third  canto.  Often  did  we  exclaim  with  Hamlet,  "  Too 
niuch  of  v/ater  !  " — antlj  nfrer  h  Ilowing  the  Abbe's  muse  over 
oceans,  seas,  and  lakes  ;  across  rivers  navigable,  and  not  naviga- 
ble— rivulets,  streams,  and  brooks  ;  through  mire,  fen,  bog,  and 
'  marsh  ; — we  could  not  help  fervently  pr.iying  that  she  might  soon 
get  upon  terra JiAina  again>  to  wring  her  loc|^s>  and  dry  her  petti* 
•coats. 

But,  to  amuse  us  by  the  way,  she  entertained  us  with  two  long 
episode?,  translated  faithfully  enough  from  Thomson's  Seasons, 
^'rom  the  hurry  we  were  all  in,  either  she  forgot  to  acknowledge 
ihe  plagiarism  \  or  the  avowal  of  the  theft  escaped  our  ears. 
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We  shall  pass  over»  unnoticed^  most  of  the  ai|;iiiiietits  of  die 
fourth  bookj^uch  as — Les  differentes  especes  de  terre  decounrtes 
et  analys^es  par  les  savans-o^fixperience s  de  LaToisier  sur  I'eau— 
Les  analyses  de  la  chyinte>  &c*  &c  We  rather  wish*  for  tfae  sake 
of  our  readers,  and  of  ourselves,  to  transcribe  the  following  {tas- 
sage,  which  is  one  of  the  few  that  we  have  found  worthy  of  die 
Abbe  De  Lille. 

*  O  terre  1  enfant  da  del—  > 
'  Oh !  que  j'aime  ta  grace*  et  ta  magnificence ! 
£t  quel  ricbe  appareil  entoura  ta  naissance!  ' 
Agrdables  ruisseaiix,  fleuves  majestaeax* 
SolenricUes  fort^ts,  bosquets  voluptueuz, 
Le  ciel  pour  pavilion,  pour  tapis  la  verdure* 
Les  bois  pour  diadcme,  et  les  mers  poux  cemtiire, 
I^c  dciix  flambeau  des  niiits,  I'astre  eclatant  du  jcHir ; 
Quelle  pornpc  munqii'  it  n  ton  riche  sejour? 
Mais  clenn*^  ton  berci.*au,  jusqu'a  tes  dernier s  ages, 
Par  quels  heureiix  trav^uix,  p;ir  quels  afFreux  ravages* 
L'b.omme,  le  feu  et  I'onde  ont  du  globe  habile 
Rn  iL  uni  la  vieiUesse,  ou  fletri  la  beaute !  * 
There     likewise  much  spirit  in  this  description  of  a  rolcanic 
eruption. 

*  Tel,  et  plus  furieux,  le  volcan  cffrcne 
Lutte  contre  le  mont  qui  Ic  ti^nt  cnchainc  ; 
Plus  il  fut  caplivr,  plus  il  sera  terrible. 
LHt^st.r.cr  a  presscnu  I'explosion  horrible ; 
Les  tiGupcaux  consterncs  quitteul  ce  sol  brulant* 
L'oiseau  part  effrayc,  le  chien  fuit  en  hurlant* 
.  Enfin  il  rompt  sa  voute ;  tl  brise  ses  mursdlles  ; 
De  ses  flancs  dechires  il  vomit  ses  entrailles ; 
Melange  de  fumee*  et  de  cehdxe*  et  d'eclairs ; 
£n  colonne  rougeatre  il  monte  dans  les  airs 
Du  noir  abime  aux  cieux  il  fait  voler  la  pierre, 
De  ses  sillons  brulants  laboure  au  lorn  la  terre, 
£t  des  rochers  dissous,  et  des  metaux  fondus, 
Ivonle  en  flots  enflamnies  les  torrents  confondus* 
Adieu  les  Heurs*  les  fruits  et  la  moisson  naissante ; 
Tout  tremble*  tout  fremit ;  la  terre  mugbsante 
Recoue  avec  fureur  ses  abimes  profonds, 
Et  les  tours  des  cites,  et  les  forets  des  monts. '  &c. 
A  man  who,  when  he  takes  pains,  can  write  such  poetrjr  a« 
this,  is  not  to  be  excused  for  spinning  verses  as  fast  and  as  iU  as 
Lord  Fanny  himself. 

It  is  not  until  he  has  finished  his  fourili  canto,  and  Iiis  first  vo- 
lume, that  our  author  enters  upon  lus  subject.  We  think  there 
should  have  been  .two  separate  poems ;  and  the  one  might  have 
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been  called  the  Four  ElementSi  with  u  mudi  propriety  a$  the 
«ther  wotttd  have  been  termed  the  Three  Kingdoms.  At  presentj 
the  latter  title  belongs  oolj  to  the  second  ▼olume. 

The  fifth  canto  is  dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  the  mineral 
kingdom.  As  a  poetical  composition,  we  think  it  a  rery  inferior 
production  ;  and  as  a  piece  <tf  philosophy,  we  sincerely  hope  fas 
lovers  of  science),  that  it  will  never  preclude  the  study  of  the 
fyidionnaire  Physique  in  prose.  The  ingenious  teachers  of  the 
Porte  Royale,  indeed,  turned  the  Greek  grammar  into  French 
verse  ;  and  our  Latinists  have  tortured  longs  and  shorts,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  those  who,  with  sliining  morning  faces,  begin 
to  lisp  propria  qtujc  inaribus.  But  these  were  unanribitious  versi* 
fiers,  who  never  thought  of  invoking  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 
We  insist  upon  it,  that  the  Dieu  des  beaux  vers  will  never  permit 
a  lr>gitimste  son  to  put  the  l.iws  of  chemical  affinities  into  heroic 
verse.  >  cars  will  be  grated  by  a  mineralogical  nomenclature  j 
and  he  v»'ill  never  recognise,  as  iiis  own  inspiration,  such  ana- 
pxbtics  as  the  following.  • 

•  Lc  tung-stene  grisatre  ;  et  Parsenlc  rongeur, 
Qui  di|  cuivre  blanchi  deguise  la  rougeur. '  &c. 

f  Ailleurs  c'estle  nickel ;  le  douteux  molybdene 
Dont  nul  ne  cpnnoissoit  la  suhstance  incertaune.  *  &c« 
The  canto  concludes  with  a  long  and  tedious  episodcj  which 
|)y  great  good  fortune  has  nothing  to  do'with  the  subject. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  affords  a  fine  subject  for  poetry  ;  and 
the  introduction  of  me  sixth  cantO|  reminded  us  of  the  poetical 
{Feeling  which  we  were  accustoned.to  admire  in  die  Jardins* 

*  lis  sont  pass^  ces  terns  des  rSves  poetlques. 

On  Phomme  intenogeoit  des  forces  prophetiques ; 

Ou  la  fable,  creant  des  faits  prodigieux, 

Feuploit  d'^tres  vivants  des  bois  religieux. 

Dodone  mconsult^  a  perdu  ses  orades ; 

Nos  vergers  son|  sans  Dieusc,  nos  for^ts  sans  nurades ; 

Au  sang  du  beau  chasseur  ador6  de  Cypris, 

La  rose  ne  doit  plus  son  brillant  coloris ; 

L'eau  ne  repete  pi  us  le  beau  front  de  Narcisse, 

Ce  vert  cypres  n'est  plus  le  jeune  Cyparisse.  ^  &c. 
As  might  be  expected,  M.  de  Lille  has  sung  the  lovct  of  the 
plants.   The  following  passage  possesses  considerable  beauty ; 
but  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  description  is  warmer  than  the 
fhaste  Sislers  of  HeUccn  might  have  been  expected  to  inspire. 

*   L*Aurore  matinale 

Vient  frapper  de  ses  feux  la  couche  luiptiale  ; 

Le  couple  e«;t  /  veille,  Pamant  brule,  et  soudaia 

^es  esprits  crcateurs  s^echappent  de  son  sein. 

*    •  '  '  '  '  Daqt 
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Sent  amaaie  attendott  cttte 

£Ue  entiet  et  le  pistil  avec  avidite 

Ouvre  sa  trompe  bumide  a  la  fecondite. 

La  graine  en  se  gonflant  boit  le  sue  qui  I'arrose  ^ 

C'est  tin  oetllet  nais$ant»  c'est  un  lis»  une  rose  i 

Et  Torgane  qui  verse,  ou  re9oit  ce  tresor^ 

D*un  doux  tressaillement  fremit  long-tems  eneor* 

Cepend;int  autour  J'enx  s^cmbellit  la  nature  ; 

Le  papillon  folatrc,  ct  lo  ruisseau  murmure  ; 

Les  css  iims  bourdonnant  voliigc  k  l*entour, 

Et  les  oiseaux  cn  chcpur  chantent  I'hymne  d'amonr. ' 
In  the  two  last  cantos,  M.  de  Lille  has  undertaken  to  describe 
the  animal  reign.  We  confess,  that  a  Zoology  in  verse  is  almost 
as  little  to  our  taste  as  a  Dictionnaire  Physique  ;  and  we  have  2s 
little  curiosity  to  see  BufFon  put  into  rhyme,  as  Messieurs  Cuvier 
and  Libes.  BufFon,  with  all  his  faults,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  eminent  naturalists  that  the  world  ever  produced.  His 
knowledge  must  be  always  valued  by  the  sclentihc  ;  jt^J  his  elo- 
quence has  rendered  his  kno  .vledc^p  intcrcsring  to  almost  every 
chiss  of  reader?.  Many  of  his  portraiis  of  anim:ils  are  painted 
with  a  mastLrly  hand.  His  descriptions  of  the  dog,  the  horse, 
the  elephant,  and  tiie  swan,  arc  equally  distinguished  by  truth 
and  beauty.  If,  then,  the  contest  had  only  been  for  fine  writing, 
we  should  have  cautioned  M.  de  Lille  not  to  have  been  too  pre- 
cipitate in  attempting  to  versify  the  works  of  BufFon  j  but  if  an 
abridgement  of  them  were  necessary,  we  confess,  we  should  be 
induced  to  recommend  that  it  might  be  edited  in  plain  prose. 

We  have  dwelt  at  great  length  upon  the  volumes  before  us; 
and  to  some  of  our  good-natured  readers,  our  strictures  will  ap- 
pear to  be  too  severe,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  have  fallen 
on  a  blind  and  unfortunate  man,  who«  if  not  now  the  only  iegt<- 
timate,  is  certainly  the  oldest  living  son  of  Apollo*  But  at  a 
period  when  bad  taste  in  writing  is  becoming  everjf  day  more  ge- 
neral $  when  new,  asid  barbarous,  and  monstrous  models  are  held 
■  up  for  admiration  $  and  when  the  classics  of  our  own,  and  of  e- 
very  other  country,  are  in  danger  of  being  forced  into  the  shade; 
every  lover  of  real  literature  must  feel  indignant,  when,  an  author 
of  acknowledged  merit  writes  himself  down  to  the  common  lefel 
of  rhymers  and  poetasters.  This  is  the  time  for  meiiof  taste  and 
genius  (o  make  .their  last  stand,  it  Virgil  had  lived  to  old  age, 
and  had  written  a  thousand  verses  stafis  pede  in  »»a,  Tacitus,  or 
whoever  was  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  corruption  of  Ro* 
inafi  eloquence,  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  one 
of  its  principal  sources.  When  the  herd  of  1>ad  poets  and  of  bad 
,  critics  can  point  at  a  poet  of  eminence,  who,  by  writing  too 
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much,  and  too  hastily,  exposes  himself  to  just  censure,  they  ob* 
tain  more  for  their  cause,  than  his  former  example  had  ever  done 
against  it.  They  who  could  not  reach  to  his  excellence,  will 
eagerly  avail  themselves  of  his  defects  •,  and,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  his  nam-,  v/Ul  claim  indulgence  for  faults,  which  the 
public  had  imprudently  pardoned  to  a  favourite  author.  The 
Abbe  de  LiHe  was  once  best  known  as  the  successful  trans- 
lator and  imitator  of  Virgil ;  and  he  should  have  remembered^ 
that  the  poem,  second  only  to  the  Iliad,  was  ordered  to  be  burnt 
by  its  author,  because  it  had  not  received  the  last  polish  from 
his  lunds.  If  M.  de  Lille  had  duly  pondered  upon  this  anec- 
dote^  we  think  he  would  not  have  given  the  category  of  qu  intity 
80  great. a  prefeience  over  that  of  <^uality^  in  hu  acts  of  publii- 
cation. 


Art.  VIL  Voyage  atix  Indes  Orientalcs.  Par  le  P.  Paulin  de 
S.  Barthelemy,  Missionaire  ;  traduit  de  Tltalien  par  M*  *  *  ; 
avec  les  Observations  de  MM.  Anquetii  Du  Perron,  J.  R.  For- 
ster,  et  Silvestre  de  Saey  ;  et  une  Dissertation  de  M.  Anquctil 
sur  la  Tropriete  individuelle  et  Foncicie  dans  FInde  et  en  £- 
gypte.    3  vol.  bvo.    a  Paria,  IbOb. 

are  few  objects  of  crrcater  curiosity  than  the  actual  state 
of  society  among  the  Hmdus.  When  full  light  is  let  In  up- 
on this  point,  the  darkness  in  which  the  history  of  society  through- 
out Asia  has  so  long  been  involved,  begins  to  dispel.  By  iiv- 
ingi;  with  the  Hindus  of  the  present  day,  we  are  living  with  the 
Hindus  of  the  days  of  Alexander.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the 
most  important  part  of  ^  the  advantnge.  It  is  now  fully  ascertain- 
ed, that  the  more  improved  nations  of  Asia  have  at  all  times  re- 
cembied  each  other  in  manners,  in  arts,  in  government  and  in  know- 
ledge. Few  and  faint  as  tlie  sparks  ol  light  are  which  history 
has  preserved  to  us  respecting  the  ancient  Persians,  the  Chaldeans 
and  the  Babylonians,  they  suiRce  to  prove  an  unquestionable  co- 
incidence in  the  great  characteristic  lines  between  their,  state  of 
society,  and  the  state  which  is  found  to  have  been  fixed  for  so 
many  ages  in  the  land  of  Bharata.  By  living,  therefore^  with 
the  Hindus  of  the  present  day,  we  are  living,  as  it  were^  with 
the  Persians  of  the  time  of  Xerxes — with  the  Babylonians  of  the 
time  af  Cyrus— and  the  Egyptians  of  the  times  of  both.  It  would 
seem  as  it,  by  a  singular  felicity,  one  nation  had  bsen  arrested  for 
SO  many  ages  in  its  primitive  condition^  as  to  carry  us  back  into 
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the  recv$-oC6  uf  aiulqiiity.  We  are  gratified  as  if  by  a  personal 
ncqiuiiUance  with  nations  once  so  famous — the  objects  of  so  na- 
tural and  eager  a  curiosiiy-~but  of  whom  all  satisfactory  indica- 
tions seemed  to  be  lost  in  the  depths  of  distant  time.  Of  all  an- 
tiquiric^-,  as  they  arc  usually  called,  that  is,  of  all  the  monuments 
of  antiquity,  Hindu  society  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 
stupendous,  the  must  wonderful,  and,  excluding  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  instructive. 

Th^  descriptions  of  intcllip^ent  travellers,  who  delineate  to  us 
•    with  hdelity  the  pre-  cut  phenomena,  intellectual,  moral  and  po- 
litical, presented  by  this  people,  and  the  information  furnished 
by  those  who  lay  open  10  us  tlie  literary  and  !\ncient  monumeati 
of  Hindustan,  are,  in  this  view,  of  peculiar  importance. 

Our  eagerness  to  lav  hold  of  any  fresh  contribution  of  this  sorf, 
:ind  the  dexterity  of  French  booksellers  ia  metamorphosing  titles, 
led  us,  on  the  present  occasion,  into  a  little  disappointment.  Voif- 
age  aiijc  Indcs  OricntaleSy  par  Ic  P.  Paulin,  traduit  de  Vltaliaiy 
struck  us  as  indicating  a  production  from  which  we  were  likely  to 
derive  some  materials  for  reflection,  and  something  which  we 
might  .-.gijrcgate  to  the  previous  stock  of  our  informnticn.  Upon 
opening  the  book,  we  discovered,  in  a  new  dress,  and  under  a 
new  name,  our  old  acquaintance,  the  Iravch  of  BartoIomeOy  some 
years  ago  converted  into  English  from  a  German  translation. 
The  disappointment,  however,  m-js  not  complete.  Of  the  three 
new  volumes,  the  notes,  almost  wholly  composed  by  Anquetil 
du  Perron,  formed  one,  the  matter  of  which  was  new  5  and  that 
,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  orientalists  in  the 
world.  It  was,  too,  the  dying  gift  (Anquetil  du  Perron  expired 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  while  the  work  was  yet  under  his  eye) 
of  a  man  who  had  devoted,  more  exclusively  and  ardently  than 
any  individual  perhaps  wlio  had  ever  lived,  a  whole  life  to  orien* 
tal  researches.  It  was  a  work  from  the  hand  of  a  Frenchman,-^ 
of  a  man  whose  opinions  must  have  had  great  weight  with  fats 
countrymen  on  a  subject  in  which  British  interests  are  consider'*  1 
ed  as  so  deeply  involved on  which  the  eyes  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, we  know,  have  been  so  long  and  so  eagerly  fixed 
and  with  regard  to  which  we  have  so  many  motives  for  desiring 
to  know  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  the  views  and  policy  of 
o\ir  enemy.  Thefe  confiderations  induced  us  to  think  that  the 
work  (we  fpeak,  of  courfe,  only  of  the  new  part)  might  not  be 
unworthy  of  fome  reflexions.  We  cannot^  indeed,  on  fuch  an 
occafiouy  enter  into  that  comprehenfive  and  connected  view  of  the 
fttbjecl  which  it  would  have  gratified  us  to  take,  if  the  nature  of 
the  work  had  admitted  of  it}  but  fiiall  rather  follow  the  author m 
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the  dcfultory  difcuflions  which  a  volume,  compofed  of  notes,  ne- 
cefTarily  fupplies.  Some  of  theiD|  it  appears  to  us,  arc  of  no  ineati 
importance. 

Of  the  work  to  which  the  notes  are  appended,  wc  have  occa- 
fion  to  fay  nothing.  The  book  is  already  known  nearly  as  much 
as  it  is  worthy  of  being  known.  The  author  has  certainly  conimi^- 
nicated  inform  it  ion  ;  but  it  is  a  (hame  to  him,  confidcring  his  op- 
portunities, not  to  have  communicated  more.  Though  a  monk, 
and  a  miHionary,  the  man  is  not  ill  inlhuttcd.  The  literature  of 
Europe  is  apparently  familiar  to  him  ;  and  feems  not  to  hnvc  been 
without  its  falutary  cifedls  upon  his  mind.  On  many  trying  and 
deciCve  occafions,  he  is  guided  by  the  enlarged  fentiments  of  phi- 
lofophy  ^  and  liis  bigotry  Ihows  itfelf,  for  the  moit  puir,  in  a  form 
rather  ludicrous  than  ofFenhve.  His  judgment,  however,— hi» 
power  of  difcrimination  between  what  is  ot  great  and  what  is  of 
little  importance,  is  not  his  happlelt  faculty;  and,  in  accuracy, 
which  depends  fo  much  upon  judgment,  he  is  ftlll  more  defedivc. 

One  refle(flion,  however,  we  may  mike,  on  Father  Paulini  and 
his  brother  milFionaries.  They  are  much  more  intimately,  prac- 
tically, and  pertonally  acquainted  with  liiiidiu  manners  uud  reel-  ' 
ings,  as  they  at,prefent  difplay  themfelves  in  actual  life,  than  any 
other  defcription  of  European  obiervers.  The  houies  of  the  Hin- 
dus are  ihut  upon  all  but  thofe  who  are  of  their  own  (qO:,  The 
prefence  of  a  European  would  be  pollution.  Ail  that  moll  Euro- 
peans know  of  the  Hindus  among  whom  they  live,  is  what  they' fee 
of  them  as  they  walk  in  the  ftreets  or  roads,  or  work  in  the  fields. 
They  very  rarely  converfe,  and  fcarcely  ever  alTociate  with  them. 
Thole  who  are  the  moft  defirous  of  infornrarion,  hire  a  Pundit  or 
profeffed  infl:ru(rtor.  Him  they  que  ft  ion  ;  and  from  him  they  re- 
ceive fuch  anfwers  as  he  pleafes  to  afford, — anfwers  having  always 
as  clofe  a  relation  podibie  to  the  man's  views  and  interefts ;  and 
to  truth,  only  fuch  relation  as  is  not  deemed  inconfiftent  with  thofe 
more  prevailing  motives.  As  far  as  this  information  is  perfected  by 
learning  the  rules  according  to  which  iervants  govern  themltlves, 
io  difcharging  their  divided  and  fubdividcd  fuiitftions  in  his  family, 
fo  far  the  practical  knowhnlge  of  the  ordinary  European  extends. 
But  it  is  the  very  bufniefs  of  the  n^iihoaary  to  nffociate  with  the 
natives.  He  travels  about  among  them,  not  witii  horfes,  palan- 
keens, and  tribes  of  followers,  but  on  foot,  and  alone.  He  ap- 
proaches them  and  their  houfes,  whenever  he  can  do  fo  without 
ofFence.  He  even  renders  himfelf  dependent  upon  their  charity, — 
the  moil  powerful  of  all  introductions  to  their  intimacy.  H.^ 
labours  to  gain  their  confidence.  "The  confcquence  is,  that  he 
•Qsit9aipia(es  them  a  great  many  degrees  nearer  than  any  other 
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body  ;  and  his  information  refpe£lin;r  the  livin;:^  pev->p]c  has  (that 
15  to  fay,  when  he  is  a  man  of  fenfe)  a  pnrtlcul  iriry,  a  minute- 
nefs,  a  f;itisfn(f^orinefs,  which  that  of  no  other  contribut<3«' to  oui 
ftock  of  kijowledge  on  this  fnhje<fl  difplnys. 

Among  the  firft  of  the  points  on  which  M.  Anquetil  thinks 
proper  to  oiler  his  nbf  vvntion?,  is  the  privilec^e  of  a  traveller,— on 
which  the  le?.rned  niiiiionary  gives  himfelf  fo-iie  lofty  airs.  Th^t 
any  men  who  have  not  been  in  Iiidi and  who  ki^ow  not  the 
languages  oT  Indi-i,  fiiould  d^re  ro  fp^^ak  of  India,  appears  to  him 
in  the  Hght  of  an  indecency.  At  all  events,  if  ariy  thing  which 
he  has  to  ndvance  iinds  itfelf  oppofed  by  any  thing  which  they 
have  advanced,  be  they  who  they  may,  thor<^  is  no  contumely 
which  is  too  great  for  them.  *  Je  m'otonne, '  fays  he,  (vol.  I. 
p.  43.)  *  que  M.  M.  d'AMville,  Dchile,  de  la  Tour,  Cellarius, 
Robertfon,  aient  pu  ccrire  lur  la  gcographie,  la  topographic,  U 
navigation  et  la  commerce  de  I'lndc,  fans  les  foconrs  indifpen* 
fables  que  je  viens  d'indiquer. '  Anquerii,  though  a  traveller  him- 
felf,  rnd  a  man  who  reited  the  principal  p  irt  of  the  ro nri^'u^ration 
to  wiiich  he  hid  rhim,  on  his  know!  01  the  languages  cf  the 
Lad,  thinks  proper  to  cliaflirc,  and  with  I cn^ e  fe verity,  the  petu- 
lance of  tl  is  travelled  vanity.  He  quotes  the  fuccef  ful  and  im- 
pnrt?,nt  ];i'v:)iirs  of  d'AnviUe  and  Renr.cll  in  Grecian  geognphy, 
ncijh.cr  of  wIk  m  cither  knew  tlie  language  of  GreecGj  or  iud  in 
perfon  explored  the  countrlf?s. 

The  pretenHcns  of  the  niiiTionary,  however,  are  not  lingular. 
They  are  almott  uiiifonnly  ;Klopted,  and  very  willingly  brought 
forward  by  our  own  traveiiers  and  linguifts  from  the  Eaft.  The 
fptrit  of  exchifion  and  monopoly  is  a  very  pre.dominant  one  in  hu- 
man nature.  *  The  lawyer  cannot  eafily  find  words  for  his  iiidig- 
natiofiy  when  any  one  but  a  brother  pretends  to  know  any  thing 
of  his  myftcry.  How  contemptuoully  does  the  deep  read  divine 
«ye  the  prefumptuous  laic,  when  he  ventures,  in  liis  prefence,  to 
touch  a  thorny  point  in  theology  ?  The  ilatefmaU)  duriiig  many 
ages,  hdd  it  a  crime,  demanding  puniOiment,  if  any  one  ventur- 
ed or  pretended  to  difclofe  the  myileries  of  his  art.  It  is  well 
known  that  our  own  James  I.  claimed  a  monopoly  of  king*craft, 
into  which  it  was  indecent  and  wicked  even  for  parliament  itifitf 
to  pry.  Of  thcfa  feveral  monopolies,  no  one,  we  believe,  is  moie 
completely  broken  up  than  thofe  of  the  king  and  the  llatefinan; 
and  none,  perhaps,  continues  fo  little  impaired  as  ihat  of  tiie 

lawfer. 

*  Anqnetil  says  very  v.*ell  on  another  occasion,  *  Chacnr  prcchc 
pour  son  saint,  et  raye,  s'il  le  faut,  les  autres  dii  calcnJner.  Le 
ticbir  d'etre,  dc  paraitre  stul,  de  rabaisser,  aneaaUT  tout  ce  qui  n*esl 
pas  soi,  mene  plus  loin  qu'on  ne  pcnse* ' 
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hwycr.  As  the  monopoly  of  the  Orientni  lin;r  i:i^  s  and  tnvellers, 
or  ac  leaft  thrir  pretty  frequent  and  perem|nory  cl.iims  of  mo- 
iiopoly,  are  but  too  apt  to  be  urjrcd  againll  the  untravelled  in- 
quirer, and  to  reiard,  as  we  apprehend,  the  pro|Trefs  of  know- 
Jed^f*,  the  prefent  feems  on  appolite  occufion  to  endeavour  to  Ihow 
wi)  It  thefe  cl  iims  are  really  and  intrinfically  worth. 

The  mr\n  w!^o  has  not  been  in  India,  and  v.  ho  has  not  fpoken 
the  ]ani.:u:i>yts,  can  know  nothing  about  India,  fays  the  learned  tra- 
veller. What,  not  even  that  which  you  have  told  him  ?— You 
znuft,  then,  have  told  it  very  ill.  You  have  told,  all  of  you 
who  hnve  publifiied  your  obfervations,  what  you  rejjardcd  as  of 
moft  importance  in  tha^  prefented  itielf  to  your  obfervation  in 
India.  The  intt  l)ic;ent  Euron.^nn,  who  has  never  been  in  India, 
may  know  the  f,ic1i>  you  h.ive  relair^d.  With  thefe  fa6Vs,  infer- 
ences without  immbv  r  are  connecleil  and,  for  the  fike  of  thefe 
inferences,  it  chiefly  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  fa6\s  them- 
ielves  is  valu^^ble.  Tliefe  iiif  renews  tSe  untravelled  Euronenn 
may  draw  as  well  as  you  ;  ami,  if  he  has  accuftomed  his  mind 
to  the  drawing  of  inferences  much  more  tlian  you>  a  greac  deal 
better. 

Ah,  but  the  hein^  an  eye  and  ear  witnefs  I  that  is  an  advantage 
for  which  nothing';  -  Ife  cvi  comp'^nf.irt^.    That  it  is  an  ndvantag^* 
in  iorne  refpecis,  ciniiot  indeed  be  denied  :  but  tl.at  it  is  a  difad- 
vantage  in  other  refp?6ts,  we  conceive  to  be  no  lefs  incontrovert-  • 
ible.    The  vivid  impreflions  of  the  fenfes  are  a  caufe  of  darknefs^ 
as  well  as  of  Hj;ht,    They  are  the  caufe  of  partinl,  and  of  con- 
f ufed  apprehenfions.    The  range  of  the  fenfes,  the  poflible  extent 
of  perfonal  obfervation,  is  in  every  man  extremely  limited.  In 
Regard  to  a  whole  country,  and  a  whole  people,  efpecially  fuch  a 
country  ?s  India,  and  fuch  a  people  as  the  Hindus,  how  lliort  a 
way  can  the  a£luai  ocuUr  obfervation  of  any  individual  extend  i 
But  where  w^  mult  pick  up  our  knowledge  of  an  infinitely  extend  ve^ 
and  infinitely  various  fyftem  of  fads,  from  a  great  variety  of  wit- 
neifes,  our  having  feen  one  part  with  our  own  eyes  is  very  apt  to 
make  us  undervalue  what  has  been  feen  b)  others ;  and  the  man 
who  cdn  combine  and  compare,  with  the  foundeit  judgmenr^  all 
thofe  varyini;  tcflimonie'^,  Is  the  man  who  will  have  the  moft  com- 
plete and  valuiibie  knowleilge  of  the  fubje£l  to  which  the  tefti- 
inanies  refer.    To  this  high  intelle£lual  fund^ion,  the  ?.ftual  ob- 
ferver,  the  man  whofe  time  is  fpent  in  looking  on,  is  feldom  the 
snoft  competent.    The  two  operations  feem,  if  we  may  judge  from 
experience,  to  require  two  u  iTercnt  kinds  of  intelle^i.  They 
form  a  natural  and  ufeful  divifion  of  intelle^ual  labour;— bota 
highly  ufeful— and  each  eflcntlal  to  the  utility  of  the  other ; — thf 
«me  fet  the  quarriers^  who  bring  the  ilones  from  their  native  feaU 
VOL,  XT.  NO.  3d.  A  a  .  — 4he 
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— ^the  oth#r  the  archtteftsi  who  work  them  into  the  regular  bulld<* 

When  a  jiu'go,  ia  tlie  exercife  of  hh  great  and  important  func- 
tions, takf»s  cognizance  of  fome  extenfive  and  complicated  affair, 
and  receives  the  accounts  of  it  rendered  by  a  number  of  witnefies, 
— u'h':'n,  by  carefully  interrogating,  firft  one  and  then  anodier, 
he  has  Hfted  it  to  the  bottom, — is  not  his  conception  of  the  truth 
infinitely  more  to  be  rciiet'  on,  than  that  of  any  one  of  tViC  witnelTes 
whofe  teflifTionies  he  has  been  comprtrinf^  ?  In  extenfive  and  con> 
pHc.'.ted  atlairs,  a  cafe  cjii  (carcely  he  co-iceivcd  in  v/h:ich  ir  would 
be  otherwife.  Yet  the  witnefies  are  in  the  fituation  of  our  Tap" 
pofed  obfervers  ;  and  the  jadfije  is  in  tliac  of  the  untra-vilicd  Euru- 
]w  an,  who,  by  the  exercile  of  liis  lntelle<ft  upon  the  teftimonyaml 
records  before  bin.,  endeavours,  hkc  the  judge,  to  conceive  accu- 
ratefv  that  v.  Irioh  has  been  obferved  inaccurately. 

Wiiatever  be  ihe  Htuatio'.i  In  wLicli  men  are  placed,  there  art 
certain  biafes  Jirifmc;  from  it  which  attach  upon  them  in  that  fitu- 
alion,  and  wliich  always  ought  to  be?  taken  into  account,  in  judj;- 
ir)g  of  thtir  words  and  a£lions.    Tlie  fituation  of  a  tr  ivjlJer  lias  its 
bi:^rf    TfS  well  as  others.    To  liave  foni^Thing  very  valuable  or  very 
w(iikiciiui  to  report,  snd  to  have  as  mucli  as  poiFiblc  of  one  or  the 
other  defcriplion,  is  naturally  one  great  object  with  every  one  who 
travei>i  with  a  view  to  give  an  account  of  his  travels;  and  it  is  a 
Tri^e  and  familiar  ol  G  r  ^uion,  that  what  a  m  m  wiihes  very  much 
to  fee  and  believe,  he  ieldom  faijs  to  fee  and  believe, — proviJfd 
onlv  the  fuhjeA  is  fufliciently  indefinite  to  give  any  play  to  the  i- 
magination.    It  is  on  this  giound  that  the  reports  of  Ipies  s'*?  i^i- 
wav'S  to  be  received  wifh  fo  mnch  caution,  even  where  their  ho- 
neily  is  not  at  all  fufptcled.    Of  the  two  clafles  of  things  wVach 
form  the  objecls  of  the  traveller's  fearch — the  ufoful  and  the  won- 
derful, t:iany  more  have  a  tafte  for  the  foviner  than  for  the  hitter, 
:?s  well  a  rjcjng  thole  fur  whom  the  report  is  dcCgned,  as  amon^' 
thefe  wlkO  pu:  fnr  the  means  of  making  it.    Above  all  things,  ii 
the  country  whicii  is  the  object  of  curiolity  has,  by  any  caufe,  aJe- 
quati*  or  inadequate,  been  ior  a  long  time  regarded  as  containing 
wonderful  things,  and  more  particularly  if,  along  with  all  this,  tl 
country  be  very  distant,  ex  lottgiriquo  rsvcreniia^  the  palfion  for  the 
wonderful  may  then  l>t  expe^ed  to  be  feeu  at  its  height.  .  It  is  ihii 
which  accounts  for  the  extreme  credulity  with  which  European, 
and  efpecially  BritiHi  vifitors,  have  been  accuftomed  to  make  their 
inquiries  in  India.    The  extravagant  piretenfions  of  the  Bramins, 
•hougli  among  tlie  mod  infallible  figns  of  an  ignorant  and  Tude 
.  people,  were  long  liilened  to  with  wondering  acceptance ;  and  all 
4he  ilorie»  in  fupport  of  their  preteniionsi  which  tOfiXi  verfed  in 
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the  arts  of  frau(^  the  very  children  ^^nd  profefTors  of  impofLure,  chofe 
to  ndvance,  w-re  received  us  the  moil  important  difclofurc^.  Of 
this  Hylc  of  inquiring  and  belie  ving,  Sir  William  Jonos,  on  whole 
fulccptible  imagination  the  idea  of  E  irterri  wonders  fcenis  very 
early  to  have  taken  a  ftronci;  hold,  appj.irs  to  have  fet  the  exam- 
ple ;  and  it  has  hitherto  been  pri'tty  well  kept  up  by  Lis  fiicccirjrs, 
Amonpj  the  it^pics  fiiji^f'fted  by  the  work  of  the  learned  niif- 
ftonary,  which  haVe  attracted  more  or  lefs  of  the  r.^fL^6lions  of 
Anquetil  du  rroii,  tlicrc  are  two  favourite  ones.  0;i  tl.efti  I\e  has* 
expended  the  principal  pare  of  i.is  force.  I  L*  recurs  to  ihcni  a- 
gain  and  again  ;  and^  on  one  of  iheni,  h:^s  f.ivoured  us  with  a  fe- 
parate  diO'ertation.  Tlie  one  is,  the  prac^licbilii  y,  and  even  the 
facility  and  policy,  of  the  invafiun  of  India  by  the  Frrnch,  or  by 
the  RuihanS)  or  by  the  I'rench  and  Ivuihans  conjoined.  The  o- 
ther  is,  the  long  agiutotl  and  importaiit  cnicflioti,  refpct^in^  the 
tenure  of  property,  or,  more  llrictly  and  properiy  fpeakinj^,  of 
landed  property  in  liivlia,  accord!'-^  to  the  laws  and  cultoms  of 
the  country.  On  thefe  topics,  ic  wiii  be  proper  for  ua  to  oiler  a 
few  refle£lions. 

1;  On  the  invasion  r^f  LiJia. — ^There  arc  two  modes,  according 
to  M*  An(]uetil,  by  cither  of  which  this  splendid  enterprtsci  ati 
enterprise  pregnant  with  so  many  important  consequences,  may 
be  achieved.  Tlie  first  is  a  plan  of  moderation.  By  thi-^,  It  if* 
bnly  proposed  to  reduce  the  sovereign  power  of  England  over  in- 
dia»  but  by  no  mean^  to  extingnish  her  commercial  establish<« 
inents.  -  . 

*  Une  seconde  expedhlon»  *  says  he,  *  sans  viies  dVtablissement 
Egypte,  r^ussini  comme  Li  prcmisre,  et  12  a  15,000  hommes  tmns* 
portfe  a  Suez,  de-la  dans  1' I nde  par  la  Mer  Rouge,  snfHsent  pour 
otcasioner  dans  cette  vr  '^tc  cor  tree  une  revolution  qni  rcnde  anx  na- 
turels,  dcs  pays  qui  leur  '.ipp-.irt'cnnerft  mix  Europeens,  l;i  pns':cs- 
sifMi  sure  et  tranqnille  de  leurs  corhptoira  et  de  leor  tommercc  ;  ec 
qui,  ca  rcsscrrant  dans  c?e  vaster  homes  I'lnde  Britanniqne,  'ims  com- 
motion, sans  cot  app<ueil  enornie  d'attaqne  et  dc  defense  qui  con- 
iume  le  vuinqiu  ur  et  le  Vaincu,  garantissc  aux  Anglais  un  revenu*  Ult 
Jain  que  rhumaiiito,  que  la  probite  puisse  avouer. '    p.  55.  ^ 

A  ft  52  But: 

*  The  author  had  already  expressed  his  sentiments  on  this  point* 

m  a  place  so  iittlc  con^^ruous  to  them,  as  to  prove  that  his  anxiety 
not  to  omit  them  must  have  been  unusually  strong,  -m  his  notc^  orr 
the  translation  of  tlie  Ou[)iHk'hat,  one  of  the  ancient  religinnr,  hooks' 
of  the  Hinduj.  See  the  passage,  pp.  726-  to  729.  tOm.  L  of  tliai: 
work,  which  is  written  m  Latin,  and  was  published  at  Pans  in  lb04«,' 
?n  two  large  quarto  volume j.  Till  we  become  more  tfmply  supphecf 
Vitli  Hindu  monuments,  by  the  industry  of  <)ur  Iudi*iu  schQA^*/  ^ 
h  a  dotfumcut  pf  cgnsiderablc  i|nportanc^; 
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But  beside  this  plan  of  inradtng  India  by  the  isdimus  of  Suev 
9nd  the  Red  Sea,  with  a  small  number  of  men^  for  the  purpose 
merely  of  exciting  insurrection  tn  India,  and,  by  the  recoiling  ener- 
gy of  the  people,  dri?ing  back  the  Eogllsh  within  the  limits  of  their  * 
commercial  establishments,  the  author  has  a  more  complete  and 
forcible  scheme,  which  appears  at  last  to  have  supplanted  the  for* 
mer  in  his  afFections* 

*  On  compte,  *  says  he,  p.  70,  *  4^0lifues  environ  de  Balk,  capi- 
tal  da  Corasan,  on  les  Russes  ont  un  po)>te,  on  ils  font  passer  des 
soldats,  au  Bengale.  Qui  empcchera  vingt*cinq  mille  Fran^ais  joints 
h  vingt-cinq  mille  Russes^  de  descendre  de  Balk,  par  le  haut  du  Pen- 
jab,  dans  Plncl  ustan  ?. . . ,  L'empirc  Russe  a  des  points  de  contact 
avec  le  nord  de  TEuropc  et  de  TAsie,  de  Petersbourg  a  la  Chine,  er 
la  mate  ne  scrait  ni  si  longnc  ni  si  difficile  poor  les  troupes,  de  Pe- 
tersbourg a  Calcutta,  que  de  la  premiere  ville  aux  frontieres  Chi- 
noises,  que  ses  armees  ont  visitces  plus  d'une  fois  ; — d'une  autre  cote^ 
les  Anirlais  doivent  tout  craindre  d'un  peuple  revolutionnc  de  trente- 
deux  millions  d'ames,  pour  qui  les  routes  les  plus  longues,  les  plus 
d^fTicilrs,  Irs  hazards  dc  toutf  cipecf^  snnt  tin  jeii,  qui  va  au  leu 
comme  au  b:d,  cue  Ij  repcs  iTa  p.is  encore  amolii  quoiqn^il  en  ait 
besoin  comme  le  rcste  de  1* Europe  ;  el  uont  la  seule  reponse  eux  dia- 
tjibes  politiques  des  d.nrx  chambres  da  parlement  Brltanoique  est 
U7ie  marine, — et  nous  i'aurons.  * 

As  tlie  imporrruice  of  the  French  pchcmcs  upon  India  is  com- 
nicnsur  .^e  with  the  vnlue  Oi  tije  Briri^^h  tenure  in  those  envied 
on(i  coveted  rejjions,  it  is  of  some  nK>niei)t  not  to  lose  any  of  the 
real  information  on  this  subject  which  may  be  extracted  from  the 
zeal  of  our  commentator.  For  tins  reason,  there  are  two  or 
three  more  p.inor  i';  t]^c  various  hints  he  discloses,  v/liich  we  should 
deem  it  imprc»per  not  to  transcribe.  The  march  from  France  it- 
self is  thus  sketched  out. 

'  Une  armee  de  30  a  40,000  homraes,  par  la  Turqiiie,  la  Mer 
Noire,  la  Mer  d' A  soph,  la  Mer  Caspienne,  et  Balk,  se  rendrait  d.ms 
rindoustan,  h  Kaboul,  Lrihor,  Elahahnd,  le  lonsr  du  Gauge  a  Cal- 
cutta, voynp^e  d'un  an  a  paitir  de  France.  *  (p.  470. ) — *  Des  Fr;m- 
•;ais  bien  conduits  (par  example,  par  un  Dessaix)  parcounaient  ces 
vastes  pays,  aussi  aiscmeiit  qu  ils  ont  ren unite  le  Nil,  et  penetrc  dans^^ 
la  l:ante  Et^ypte,  qu'ils  se  sont  p(  rt(\>  a  Suez,  traversant  p.irr  uit  les 
deserts,  qu'ils  ont  rabatta  au  sud  ei»l  d  iai  la  Syrie.  I/air  vi  les  v'i- 
vrcs  sont  meilleurs  d.ms  cctte  purtic  de  TAbie  qifen  Atrique  ;  point 
de  deserts  ni  de  journces  dc  sables  brulans.  Le  caiactere  Frangais, 
franc,  loyal,  desinteress6  autant  que  brave,  syntpatisera  avec  le  Per- 
san,  celui  des  plaines  comme  celui  des  montagnes  :  un  n^goctateur 
habile  envoys  chcz  les  Agh vans  (Aigans)  de  Candahar,  preparer* 
les  voies  deja  frzyies  par  les  courses  annuelles  des  Patanes  dans  rin«- 
doust.m.  *    p.  57. 

While  these  grand  operations  are  in  n  jress  toward  their  exe- 
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cutlon,  It  is  part  of  the  plan,  that  Englami  slioulil  be  at  the 
moment  har  assed  in  al!  possible  qiuriers,  and  la  ail  posr,ible  ways, 
—for  the  purpose  of  w.isuiig,  and,  if  iliat  be  attainable,  of  ex- 
hau5tin^  her  redfjuices, — at  any  rate,  ci  }  reveniiiig  the  trausmis- 
f  sion  cd  tliose  v art  supplies  to  India,  which  a  well-concerted  attack 
wMiiul  leiuler  indispensable  for  its  preservation.  —  '  Savoir  Tern* 
barrahser  daiiS  la  Battique  par  les  pui.^sances  du  Nord  ; — i'inqul- 
>  'Cter  chez  elle  (elle  le  craint  rcellcmcnt)  par  un  desccnte  prepaice 
dans  no8  pur.i,  ^ — i'obUger  par  Porto  Frayo  et  par  la  marine 
Turque,  er  s*il  se  pent,  par  TEspagne,  a  dlsperser  une  partic  de 
s<  s  -urces  dans  la  Med'terranee  4 — la  forcer  meme,  par  le  Cap  de 
Buojie  Esperance  et  I'lsle  de  France,  \i  les  doubler  dans  I'lnde, 
Ja  n^ine  q-u  fournit  "a  ses  depenscs  en  Europe.  * — By  these,  and 
^iaiilur  niL^^iU,  England,  it  i^  calculated,  may  be  compelled  to  un- 
dergo a  1  expense  n\ucl»  mere  than  double  of  that  which  it  will 
-cost  Friice  to  emoi  'y  f'tem.  For  exiinple,  it  is  asserted  tha^ 
SO  .-^riips  ti\e  hne,  ^1^; 'fnily  managed  by  Fiance,  wJil  create  cni- 
ploynent  for  200  sl  ips  of  the  line  by  EngLnid  4  beeavise  Englaiul 
has  so  mar.y  points  'o  defend,  and  has  (to  use  Anc^uetir**  owa  ex- 
pression) '  p  s  d'cUttres  f  rteresses.  '    p.  FAy. 

On  t!^Js  jye  .r  question,  respecting  the  practicability,  on  t;:e  pave 
of  the  F  ereh  and  Russians,  of  a  descent  upon  Hindustan,  and 
the  dari^ers  of  such  an  attempt  with  respect  to  their  own  c  oun- 
try,  the  conceptions  of  Erglishmen  in  general  avc  cxceed.ingly 
vague.  They  are  not  without  their  feavs;  and,  now  iind  then, 
€ucfi  fears  appear  to  exert  considerable  force :  but,  as  with  regard 
to  all  dangers  tliat  present  themselves  as  not  very  near,  ihetr  ge- 
neral habit  »6  to  despise  the  hostilities  witli  whi  Ii  they  are  threat- 
ened in  ludia.  Tiicy  are  hostilttiesi  however,  which  it  is  not  im- 
possible, either  phytfically  or  politically  speaking,  that  they  should 
be  caiied  upon  to  meet :  and^  though  such  a  danger  is  not  otie  a- 
gainst  which  we  should  deem  it  expedient  to  take  any  very  costly 
precautions,  it  is  worthy  of  any  thing  vather  than  contempt. 

In  mdking  up  the  grand  b^U  of  national  assets,— in  entering 
.upon  the  first  page,  of  our  political  leger  the  inventory  of  British 
goods  attd  valuabics, — the  dominion  of  India  counts  probably^  with 
tis,  for  a  good  deal  less  than  with  a  gre.it  proportion  of  our  coun- 
trymen. We  are  iar  from  agreeing <wirh  M,  Anquetil  in  two  points* 
ThejSr^  is,  that  India  is  Ha  mine^jui  fournit  aux  depenscs  de 
TAngleterre  en  Europei''«an  opinion,  which  it  is  curious  to  find 
so  universally  occupying  ^tioseniorium  of  Frenchmen.  The  second 
is,  that  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  natives  to  be  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  Sngl^nd*   If  we  wish  for       prolongation  of  aa 
;^gli8h  government  in  India,  which  we  do  most  sincerely,  it  id 
fyt  tde  9ake  of  the  natives^  not  of  England.   India  has  never  been 
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TLTiy  thing  but  a  batden ;  and  any  thincj  but  a  burden^  we  are 

it  never  c^v.  be  rendered.  But  the  English  government  in  India, 
with  nil  itr.  viceii,  is  a  blessing  of  unspeakable  mngnitude  to  thepo^ 
pul.ition  cfHincIustan.  Even  the  utmost  abuse  of  European  power, 
18  better,  we  nre  persuaded,  than  the  most  tempered  exercise  of  Ori- 
er.lal  despotism.  The  grounds  of  thi."  opinion,  we  hope  *o  have  some 
future  opportuiiity  of  laying  bt'Torc  tlio  public.  In  the  mean  time, 
bliall  only  observe,  that,  jndging  or  ih,-  lutme  froni  the  past 
hi>tor\  of  iWis  country,  vAicii  left  to  its  own  ix -rrioiis,  u-e  cani:c: 
enu  rtaiu  a  dcubt,  tliat,  if  it  were  again  parcelled  out  into  a  m:m- 
ber  of  pcrtv  (iesnoiism*;,  tlie  result  would  bo  a  more  repetition  of 
the  same  bloody  and  ferocious  invasions,  which  we  know  to  have 
formed  the  sad  circle  of  its  past  adventures.  All  the  surferings 
inflicted  by  Eu''opcan  war,  in  wlucli  the  liouscs  and  iic'^ds  of  the 
preat  body  of  t'iC  people  are  usually  spared,  is  jl  state  oi  prosper- 
ity and  enjoyment,  compared  with  that  of  tlu  ir  own  destructive 
and  merciless  r  ivagcs  j  in  wLlch,  from  unsk  iil  viirch..  in  the  means 
of  defence,  each  country  was  penetrated  at  wiii  by  its  enemy,  with 
troops  whose-  merit  co^{^isted  in  the  ningnirud?  of  the  mischief 
they  could  perpetrate, — in  the  comj  lrtrni:  ^ ,  and  extent  of  the  ruin 
and  desolation  wlii ;h  they  left  behind  them.  The  wi-icr  tije  cir- 
cumference of  the  British  dominion,  the  more  extensive  the  rel^n 
pf  peace.  Did  it  embrace  the  v/hole  ot  the  Peninsola,  and  were 
it  supported  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  wisdom,  a  very  consider- 
able period  of  peace  would  probably  be  ensured,  during  which  an 
incalculable  progress  might  be  mado  in  happiness  and  civilization. 

This  much  we  thou  jjit  it  m  rp'.sary  to  state,  with  regard  to  tl)e 
rcr.I  ;.;rounds  on  wliicli  we  deprecate  a  war  with  Bonaparte  for 
ilmdust m.  lliere  is  no  occasion  to  enter  into  an  estimate  of 
what  the  natives  would  Jose,  or  what  they  might  gain,  by  ex- 
changing a  British  for  a  French  dominion.  We  humbly  conceire, 
that  there  can  be  no  question  upon  this  subject.  There  are  causes, 
both  physical  and  moral,  which  render  the  dominion  of  France 
pver  any  considerable  part  of  judiai  impossible.  No  Europeaa 
country  but  England  is  in  circumstances  to  maintain  that  domi«j 
nlon ;  and,  if  India  loses  her  Engii&h  government,  she  loses  the 
benefit  of  an  European  government  entirely. 

What,  then,  are  the  chances  that  India  will  sustain  the  calamity 
pf  a  visit  froni  the  armies  of  Napoleon  i 

IF,  when  the  affairs  of  tlie  Continent  are  settled,  war  with  Eng- 
land should  still  coiuinue,  the  great  object  of  the  enemy's  deliber- 
ation will  undoi^l)tedly  be,  in  what  points  we  may  be  most  easily 
and  dec  ply  v.  ounded.  Two  very  readily  present  themselves — Ire' 
and  India  i*-^nd  there  are  no  other.  TTie  range  of  elections 
we  here  see,  ii  am  very  wide ;  for,  the  passive  and  theoretical 
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kind  of  warfare  mcditnrrd  njjain^t  our  commerce,  Is  altogf  tlier  of  4 
fliflerent  character.  li  Ijonnp  trtc  means  any  where  to  pursue 
activ  ?  ydlities  against  us,  it  if>  to  Ireland  or  In-dia — to  one  or 
other,  Of  to  both,  that  his  armies  must  be  transported.  Of  the 
former,  however,  this  is  not  the  place  to  say  any  things — as  to 
the  latter,  there  are  several  things  to  be  considered. 

In  transporting  an  army  from  France  to  ladia  there  is  diffi- 
>  culty ; — difliculty  snch  as  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron  seems  very  un- 
fit to  appretiate difilculty,  in  fact,  such  as  has  very  seldom  in- 
deed been  overcome.  But  there  is  no  impossibility.  Nay,  the 
means  are  so  obviotts»  that,  in  the  choice  of  them,  there  ts  hardly 
room  for  mistake*  What  is  wanted,  isj  to  secure  the  means  of 
subsistence  to  an  army  of  50,000  men,  while  marching  half 
round  the  globe,  and  through  countries,  In  a  great  part  of  which 
the  means  of  subsistence  will  not  probabiy  be  found.  X'his  que- 
stion, however  formidable  at  first  appearance,  is,  after  all,  only  a 
question  of  expense.  That  these  means  may.  with  the  utmost 
certainty,  be  provided,  we  are  well  assured.  1  he  expense  will  be 
enormous.  But  expense,  with  adequate  skill  in  the  employment 
of  it,  will  infallibly  accomplish  the  purpose. 

It  will  not  probably  be  very  difficult  for  Napoleon,  command- 
ing, as  he  does,  the  compliance  of  the  Turkish  government,  and 
enjoying  the  cooperation  of  the  Russians,  to  transport  an  army 
to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Caspian.  It  is  at  this  point  where  the  struggles  and  trials, 
,we  may  suppose,  will  begin.  Let  us  endeavour  to  see  what  nuy 
be  their  amount.  At  mat  point,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  from  whence  the  best  road  commences 
to  Balk,  a  depot  must  be  established,  and  ready,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  troops  \ — a  depot,  of  such  magnitude,  as  will  suffice 
to  carry  the  army  to  Balk.  This  depot  it  will  be  the  business  of 
the  Russian  government  to  form  and  to  guard,  at  least  with  the 
assistance  of  French  agents,  and  France  furnishing  the  expense. 
At  Balk,  in  the  same  manner,  where  the  Russians  have  at  present 
an  establishment,  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  have  another  depot- 
ready  prepared,  which  will  suffice  to  carry  the  army  through  a. 
great  part  of  the  territory  which  lies  between  Balk  and  the  pro«« 
vince  of  Delhi,  That  these  distances  are  enormous — that  the 
depots  must  be  immense-— that  the  expense  must  be  prodigious— 
a  considerable  part  of  tjie  supplies,  even  at  Balk,  probably  requir- 
in2^  to  be  biou;^ht  from  Europe — is  all  true.  But  all  this,  it  is 
plain,  is  bill:  tiie  work  of  expense.  That  these  depots  may  be 
formed,  and  nir^y,  by  the  Ilnssians,  very  c.^ily  be  guarded,  no  one 
can  hesitatv-?  to  admit.  'I'he  country  b-jlon^^  entiroly  to  the 
Usbeck  Tartars,  who  have  abundant  motives  for  kcc^ii'g  ou  good 
ttirmi  with  the  Russian  governmeiit. 
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From  Balk,  or  rather  from  the  borders  of  Cantiahar,  which  is 
at  no  great  distance,  and  where  the  confines  of  the  Aff^an  po- 
vernment  conimciice,  the  troops  of  Bonaparte  may  possibl  v  Jiave 
to  fight  their  way  ;  lor,  though  thin  predatory  govermneiit,  which 
borcit^rs  with  tlie  Englioh  territories  on  its  opposite  frontier,  view^ 
the  En;^i  '  h  power  with  eyes  suiiiciently  ]i(/Sii)e,  it  may  not  be 
easy  or  possible  for  an  army  to  make  its  way  through  the  domi- 
nions of  such  a  people,  without  occiisioning  hostility.  Such, 
however,  arc  the  c.» prices  of  a  people  like  the  Afgans,  that  it  li 
po'^sihle  too — though  not,  we  think,  so  probable — -that  they  would 
reteivr  .issistance  from  them  in  their  tranf^it-  Of  the  degree  of 
opro^'tiori,  in  case  of  opposition,  which  tlu  Algan  power  mitzht 
pres. Tit,  fio  certain  estinnfe  can  be  formed.  Amoi)g  rude  na- 
tic  '  ^  he  Af^-nn  empirr*,  now  including  nl!  the  eastern  provinces 
or  1^  !ui  sonu*  of  the  noblest  provincr^:.  in  Upper  India,  is 

f:,'-  from  inconsincraole.  But  the  cfhcacy  of  this  power  against 
the  Frerich  would  depend  ahiK.st  wholly  upon  the  way  of  em- 
ploying it ;  knd  the  chances  are  many  to  one,  that  it  would  not  be 
employed  in  the  right  way.  In  making  war  upon  the  hne  of  o- 
per-ttionp,  and  the  means  of  supply,  it  would  be  extremely  for- 
nidable  :  but,  meeting  the  French  army  in  front,  as  it  most  pro- 
bably would,  it  wouid  only  meet,  and  with  little  trouble  to  the 
enemy,  its  destruction.  The  fortified  places  on  the  line  of  march 
certainly  would  not  give  a  French  army  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
As  the  country  too  is  fertih  ,  m  d  several  of  the  principal  «towD8t 
'  among  the  rest  the  capital  Cabul  lying  upon  the  roate>  provi- 
sions to  a  certtiin  amount,  probably  to  a  sufHcient  amoant,  could 
scjirc^ly  escape  the  grasp  of  an  active  and  intelligent  enemy. 

8i2oh  hein^  the  nature  of  the  march  to  India^  such  its  practica- 
bihty,  but  sucl^>  in  the  shape  of  enormous  expense^  its  difliculty; 
is  Bonaparr  - — is  France,  in  a  condition  to  ovencome  that  difficul- 
ty ?  A  difficulty,  in  the  shape  of  enormous  expense^  is  certainly 
that  which  they  are  least  in  a  condition  to  overcome.  It  is  per* 
fecrly  evident  that  no  point  is  more  essential  with  Bonaparte,  than 
to  spare  the  purses  of  Frenchmen.  He  seems  to' be  more  afiraid 
of  the  discontent  which  the  smart  of  taxation  produces,  than  o( 
the  alleaation  excited  by  any  other  form  of  oppression.  Amid 
the  many  great  expeditions  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  it  has 
been  hi$  annual  boast,  that  they  should  cost  his  subjects  nothing* 
'  If  such  be  the  reluctance  of  Bonaparte  to  tax  the  French  fof 
iftrars  carried  on  with  their  neighbours!  and  in  which  the  national 
fiafety  or  the  national  glory  is  coiiceme49  what  must  it  be  to  tax 
them  for  an  expedition,  which  .must  so  naturally  appear  to  theni 
wild  and  eKtravagant,  and  with  which  onie  does  not  easily  9c6 
how  even  thait  pliable  too],  a  nation's  credulity,  can  be  n>ade  to 
believe  the  nation^s  interest  connected  ?  *  * 
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That  Conaparte  is  aware  of  the^c  difiiculties,  we  entertain  no 
manner  of  doubf.  But  then,  on  ti  e  otlier  side,  are  to  be  consi- 
dered the  diflicultie.s  with  which  hf  I.as  to  comp;ire  them.  Be- 
tween the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  tiie  invasion  of  India,  lyes  th^ 
choic^.  But  the  d?.n^ers  attached  to  the  invasion  of  Ireland  caa 
scarcely  prescnr  thenis  -lves  to  the  mirui  of  Bonaparte,  as  import- 
\v\^  to  him  less  serious  ground  of  alarm,  than  those  attendir^^j  the 
expedition  to  India.  It  the  cxp''nse  is  k'ss,  t}ie  chance  of  mis- 
carriage is  infinitely  'j;rcater.  X^Hiat  mi^d\t  be  the  etfccts  of  a 
grand  disaster  upon  the  throne  of  Bonaparte, — a  throne,  which 
success^  and  recent  success  alone  has  set  up,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  tell  5  and  it  is  one  of  the  last  experiments,  we  believe,  which  he 
would  wish  to  try.  How  intense  soever  his  desire  of  invading 
Ireland,  his  fear  of  seeing  his  expedition  encounter  a  British  fleet 
in  its  passage,  operates  upon  his  mind  with  nearly  equivalent  force. 
But,  beside  one  or  other  of  these  invasions,  there  seems  to  be  no 
choice  but  that  of  absolute  inactivity  \ — an  election  perhaps  more 
hazardous  than  eitlier.  The  conqueror  of  the  Continent  cannot 
long  be  at  war  with  England  alone,  and  yet  do  nothing  against 
England^  He  must  invade  either  Ireland  or  India,  if  war  conti- 
nues with  England,  and  peace  on  the  Contiment.  On  this  the 
people  of  England  ought  to  reckon  with  a  certainty  as  great  as 
can  attach  to  any  events  of  so  contingent  a  nature.  And  though, 
of  the  two,  we  deem  the  invasion  of  Ireland  the  more  probable 
event,  it  is,  with  all  our  deprecation  of  a  ^he^t  in  India,  far  trom  the 
most  desirable* 

But  if  such  be  the  chances  and  the  means  of  Bonaparte  for 
reaching  India,  what  are  his  chances  and  means  with  respect  to 
jthe  conflict  he  has  after  that  to  sustain  with  the  British  power  in 
^udia  ?  '  This  is  an  additional  question,  the  answer  to  which 
must  be  drawn  from  the  view  of  another  train  of  considerations. 
|t  is  a  question  to  which  the  British  people  cannot  too  seriously 
direct  their  attention.  But  it  is  a  question  with  which,  for  vari- 
,  bus  reasons,  we  cannot  engage  on  the  present  occasion* 

2.  The  second  subject  of  our  author's  reflections,  which  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  our  attention,  is  the  question, 
^ho  is  the  proprietor^  or  who  are  the  proprietorr,  of  land  in 
India  ?  This  is  a  question  of  considerable  curiosity,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  state  of  society,  and  of  its 
connexion  with  certain  celebrated  regulations  of  our  In  lidii  go- 
vernment— the  practical  value  of  which,  however,  will  not  be 
much  affected  by  their  having  proceeded  on  an  (  uoneuus  tiiccry. 
'  As  the  subject  may  be  new  to  some  oi  our  icjdi?rs,  a  few  words 
are  requisite  m  ihc  a  ay  of  explaUution.  The  immediate  tenants 
a^d  cultivators  of  the  ground  in  India  arc  called  7uots^  These 
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compose  tlie  body  of  husbnndmen  or  peasaii'-s.  Tlicy  are  poor  in 
general,  and  ibeir  posf-.t'ssion  -  ?i"^?d].  Throughout  a  considerabif 
part  of  tlie  coui^ry,  especi  iily  in  those  parts  where  the  texture  of 
Hiiidii  society  h^s  been  least  broken  by  the  overbearliJjr  influence 
pf  btrarv;'  IS,  th.c  inhabitants  of  a  village  pos^>r-ss  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  vi!lac:^e  in  conin'on.  Tf-.e  crop  is  raised  hv  those  of  the 
cl.^Sb  of  cultivators  ;  and,  af'er  it  \i  cut  down,  a'^d  ihe  grain  col- 
lected in  heaps  upon  tl.e  field,  it  is  divided  according  to  certain 
fixed  proportions  5  so  n\uch  to  the  priest,  so  much  to  the  carp?n-  1 
ter,  so  much  to  the  smith,  the  shoemaker,  &c — according  to  the 
nature  and  niimber  of  the  occupations  which  hare  established 
themselves  in  the  village.  The  smith,  the  carpenter^  on  the  other 
'  hand,  with  tiie  professors  of  all  the  other  occupations,  pay  their 
services  to  the  cultivators^  and  to  one  another,  according  to  cer- 
tain rules;  and  as  they  are  lequired  5  and  their  recompense  is  the 
sli^re  allotted  them  in  the  general  distrihution  of  the  produce  of 
the  land. 

Beside  this  class  of  persons  connected  with  the  soil,  there  is  ' 
another,  and  a  higher  order,  denominated  Zemindars.  Among 
these,  cither  as  public  functionaries  or  as  owners  of  the  soti,  the 
country  is  divided  in  large  but  unequal  shares,  sometimes  coin^ 
prelicndinj;  whole  districts  or  provinces.  These  men  exercise  a 
^uperin tendance  and  even  jurisdiction  over  the  ryots,  &c.  on  their 
respective  allotments ;  and  receive  from  their  hands  a  consider*  ' 
able  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  ^oil,  in  the  shape  either  of 
rent  or  of  taxes. 

*  The  question  is,  whether  these  zemindars,  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  are  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  M.  Anquetil  du  Fenon, 
tfid  many  others,  have  maintained  that  they  are.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  contended,  that  the  sewereign  alone  is  in  Hin- 
dustan the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  zemindars  are  but 
the  supcrintetidants  and  collectors  of  his  land  revenue. 

The  question  may  seem,  ac  first  sight,  to  admit  of  an  easy  so-* 
lution.  Do  these  zemindars  account  to  the  sovereign  for^  what 
they  collect  from  the  ryots,  and  pay  it  to  his  order ;  or  do  they 
retain  it  as  their  own,  and  account  to  nobody  ?  The  facts  which 
determine  the  answer  9te  notorious*  The  zemindars  do  accmtni  ! 
to  the  sovereign,  and  pay  to  hira  what  they  receive,  under  dedttc* 
tion  of  a  certain  allowed  per  centage,  and  the  still  more  valuable 
fruits  of  peculation  and  extortion.  These  facta,  Iiowever,  are  o- 
pcn  to  interpretation  ;  and  the  interpretation  offered  by  those  wlio 
maintain  that  the  land  is  the  property  of  the  zemindars,  is,  thai 
V  hat  these  zemindars  receive  from  the  ryots  is  iLoir  own  rents  j 
what  they  pay  to  the  sovereign  is  the  iand-t.  x. 

The  B^iti^1h  government,  aT:d  the  aiulior  before  us,  h  ivc  both 
idoptcd  ihib  v.^w  of  t:;c  question,  v.  hicli  t];e  i»;ttcr  2}*iS  su^.^ortcd 
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by  arguments  which  do  not  appear  to  us  by  aQy  ni«ans  conchisive. 
In  the  heat  of  his  argument,  he  confounds  the  most  remarkable 
distinctions  of  prvi perry  ;  and  gravely  brings  documents  to  prove 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  recognised  as  p  uperty  in  India — from  . 
which  he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  assume*  that  there  was  pro- 
perty in  land.  Now,  with  reg  ird  to  all  other  subjects,  there  ne» 
ver  was  any  doubt.  In  these,  the  laws  constituted  property  ;  and 
to  that  property,  as  far  as  laws  in  India  were  capable  of  protect- 
ing, they  afforded  prptection. 

M.  Anquetil's  next  averment  is,  that  the  tenure  of  the  ?cmin- 
ftar  is  hereditary  j  and  therefore,  it  is  to  be  inferrM  ti^t  he  has 
a  property  in  the  soil.  But  the  tenure  of  the  Tyots>  by  whom  that 
soil  is  more  iinniediately  occupied,  is  hereditary  too  ;  therefore, 
bv  li iv-  iKimc  argument,  the  ryots  are  the  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
Ag^ii"!  savti  M,  Anquoiil,  the  zemindar  can  alienate  his  tenure  j 
tXiereforc,  hj  hai,  the  prap;'rty  of  the  soil.  But  tlic  ryot  CAii  alie- 
nate hi  s  tenure  aho ;  therefore,  again,  he  has  the  property  ol  the 
same  soiL  Thii  aigumair,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  proving;  with 
equal  force  things  iiiconsisict.L  with  one  another,  is  Gcll-.kbtiuo 
tive.  But,  independeni  ut  thi:.  logical  infcrciiCi',  niiglit  not  -in 
pfTice,  if  what  is  held  h.y  a  zi-iuliular  were  not}\i:)';  bu:  a;i  olilce, 
be  liereditary  ;  and  n.;;:]i£:  lgi  ihc  ::vUTC;t,  waarrw  r  it  Ji^i^ht  he, 
of  any  iii'Hvidual  in  that  oince,  be  sold,  proviili  d  no  chjectiou 
was  oilered  ou  the  p^rt  of  tliosc  wijo  had  power  to  forbid  its  be- 
ing sold  ? 

Questions  like  this  arc  too  often  <!eci<led,  without  that  enlarg-" 
ed  and  accurate  acquaintance  wiiii  the  history  of  society,  on  which 
all  enlii^l.tcncd  views  of  them  so  intimately  depend.  It  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  unknown,  or  overlooked,  by  the  coaibatan[s  in 
this  controversy,  that  the  plienomenon  of  a  sovereign  the  sole 
proprietor  of  land  in  his  dominions,  is  by  no  means  a  n)iracle,-— 
a  supposition,  from  its  extravagance,  incredible.  There  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  state  of  eociety  to  wdiich  it  serins  naturally  to  h.dong, 
and  in  which  it  will  he  found  to  have  alir.oHt  universally  existed. 
It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  condiiiun  uf  such 
nations,  that  property  in  moveables  is  firmly  est  iblishcd  among 
them,  before  property  in  land  has  aijy  existence,  it  is  known,  too, 
that  lyhen  men  first  begin  to  cultivate  the  !^oll,  he  v/ho  ju'j  <iLig 
and  sowed  a  field  is  regarded  as  having  a  title  to  tlie  por>''fcion  oif 
the  held,  till  he  has  reaped  the  crop  for  wJiich  he  has  laboured, 
and  no  longer  2  to  dig  or  sow  it  for  a  succeeding  crop,  is  equally 
the  right  Qt  any  other  individual.  *:■ 

A 

*  Siicvornm  gens  est  louge  maxima  et  bellIco.'asr.iina  Gor:n;ino- 
fam  emnium  Ftivali  el  strati  agii  apud  eos  liii^ii  est ;  mcjfi^ 
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A  short  experience  of  the  obstructions  which  this  transitory 
possession  opposes  to  the  muhipHcation  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
must  excite  the  desire— a  desire  gatfiering  strength  by  time<--of  a 
snore  convenient  arrangement.  In  a  rude  state  of  society,  there 
is  but  one  way  of  settling  disputed  pretensions.  He  who  has  au- 
thority speaks,  and  all  me  rest  are  silent.  The  territory  of  the 
nation,  belonging  in  common  td  the  nation,  belongs,  in  this  ge- 
jieral  sense,  to  the  king,  as  the  head  and  representative  of  the  na- 
tion. It  belongs  to  him,  in  this  his  capacity  of  proprietor,  peace- 
ably to  determine  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  individuals,  and 
acsigii  to  each  his  permanent  possession.  As  far,  accordinL'ly,  as 
we  liaise  sulRcient  documents  respcctirjx  rude  nations,  wc  hud 
'theii  kingfT,  wlihour  perhaps  a  sin^U-  cxcepuon,  lecugniscd  as  the 
sole  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

'i Vcivellors  repress  nt  this  as  a  general  fact  among  the  agricul- 
tural nations  of  Africa.  *  Mr  Park,  who  prrbabiy  never  heard 
that  there  had  been  a  controversy  on  the  subject,  says,  *  Con- 

*  cerning  property  in  the  soil ; — it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  lands 

*  and  native  woods  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  king,  or 

*  (where  the  government  was  not  monarchic  il)  to  the  st^Ae, 
•*  "VVhen  any  indiviilual,  of  free  condition,  hr>d  the  m^ans  of  cul- 

*  tiv-iting  more  land  tlinn  he  actually  posi^esscd,  he  applied  to  the 

*  chief  man  ot  the  uKsinct,  who  allowed  limi  an  extension  of 
**  territory,  on  condition  of  forfeiture  if  the  lands  were  not  brought 
^  into  cultivation  by  a  given  period.  '  f  J>y  the  laws  of  the  Welsh, 
in  the  ninth  century,  a!l  the  land  of  the  kingdom  was  declared  to 
belong  to  the  king  ;  and  we  may  safely,  says  Mr  Tamer,  believe, 
that  the  samo  law  prevtiilnl  while  the  Britons  occuni.-d  the  whole 
island.  'I  It  this  fact  is  ascertained  with  rebpccr  ro  the  anti- 
ent  Britons,  it  is  equally  ascertained  with  respect  to  the  people 
from  whom  they  were  derived,  the  antient  Gauls,  and  all  those 
tribes  of  people  of  the  same  stock  and  character  which  overspread 
*the  southern  regions  of  Europe.    We  have  ample  testimony  that 

.  the  same  arrangement  existed  among  the  antient  Peruvians.  One 

third 


lojtgius  anno  lemanere  uno  in  locn,  incolendi  cau^a  licet. — dreary 
(h'  ^^('h  Gal.  L  iv,  e.  1.  Amcnp;  some  tribes  of  negroes  en  tiie  coast 
of  Africa,  each  individual  n)Uii  obtain  the  consent  of  tlic  chief,  be- 
jbre  he  has  liberty  to  cultivate  a  field  ;  and  is  only  protected  in  its 
possession  till  he  lias  reaped  the  crop  for  which  he  has  toiled. — Hist. 
Gen.  des  Fo;jr:ireSf  t,  v.  ch.  1,  §  5» 

*  Hi<;t.  (^en.  des  Voyages,  t.  iv.  ch.  13.     Mod.  Univ.  History, 

V.   1  <  •  P« 

f  Park's  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  200. 

i  Leges  Wailiae,  c  337.     Turner's  fjist.  of  the  ADglo-Saxonr, 
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third  part  of  the  land  wan,  by  the  Inm,  set  apart  for  the  gods  ; 
one  third  part  he  res'^rved  to  himself,  lor  the  malntenaiiCL'  of  his 
court  and  armies  ,  t.'ie  remaininp^  third,  by  portions  to  each  fami- 
ly, he  distributed  among  the  poople.  '  But  no  particular  man,* 
says  Acosta,  J  *  possessed  any  thing  proper  to  himself  of  this 
'  third  portion ;  neither  did  the  Iiulians  ever  possesd  any^  i£  it 

*  were  not  by  special  grace  from  the  Inca. ' 

Thefe  indances  aire  adduced,  n<^  afF^rdinfj  inftru£Vive  matter  of 
comparifon  and  inference  on  the  lubje^t  of  Hindu  fociety,  of  which 
a  hi\f  fo  full  of  meaning,  forms  one  of  the  rem  irkable  features. 
That  it  do:  s  fo,  is  now,  by  an  authority  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal,  placed  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  controverfy.  The 
queflion  was,  indeed,  very  completely,  though  indireiflly^  deter* 
mined  by  the  pubru  atinn  of  the  laws  of  Menu,  in  which  not  One 
article,  e?:cept  by  forced  inference,  could  be  made  to  appear  to 
have  any  relation  to  private  property  in  land.  In  the  Digeft,  how- 
ever, of  Hindu  laws,  publill>ed  by  Mr  Colebrooke,  which  waa 
drawn  up,  at  the  inftance  of  the  Britifli  government,  from  their 
own  moft  approved  and  facrcd  books  of  Jaw  by  .the  molt  eminent 
Brahmens,  fs  an  arcick  directly  to  the  purpote.    *  Thrice  iieven 

*  times  exterminating  the  ntiliury  tribe,  Parasa  RaMA  gave  the 

*  earth  to  Casyapa,  as  a  gratuity  for  the  faerifice  of  a  horfe.  ^ 
Such  is  the  infpired  and  holy  text  The  Brahmenical  comments* 
fy  is  as  follows.    '  By  cot-queft,  the  earth  became  the  conqueft 

*  of  the  holy  Fahmsa  RaMA ;  by  gift,  the  property  of  the  fage 

*  Castapa  f  and,  committed  by  him  to  Cfhatriyas  for  the  fake  of 

*  protedlton,  became  their  prote^tve  property,  fucceifively  field 

*  powerful  conquercrif  and  not  by  subjects  cu/tivating  the  S9iL  But 

*  annual  property  is  acquired  by  fubje<^$.  on  payment  of  annual  rc- 

*  venue  :  and  tiie  king  cannot  lawfully  give,  fell  or  difpofe  of  the 
^  land  to  another  for  that  yCrir :  •  But  if  the  agreement  be  in  this 

*  form,  **  You  (hall  enjoy  it  for  years, " — for  fo  many  years  a^ 

*  the  property  is  granted,  during  fo  many  years  the  king  fhould 
<  never  give,  fell  or  difpofe  of  it  to  another.    Tet>  if  the  fubje£t 

*  pay  not  the  revenue,  the  grant,  being  conditional,  is  annulled 

*  by  the  breach  of  the  condirion.    But  if  no  fpectal  agreement  be 

*  made,  and  another  perfon,  dcHrous  of  obtaining  the  land,  fiipu-- 

«  late 


J  Acosta,  Nat.  and  Mor.  Hist,  of  the  Indies,  B.  vi.  ch.  15.  See, 
too,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  P.  i.  B.  v.  ch.  L ;  and  Carli,  Lettres  sur 
PAmerique,  Let.  15-  For  great  services  to  the  public,  portions  of 
land  were  sometimes  given  in  perpetuity  by  the  inca,  as  matter  of 
iistinguished  reward  to  individuals,  (Jfcosfa,  B*  vi.  <7A.  18.) ;  and 
this  is  another  remarkable  coincidence  with  what  existed  in  Hia- 
ihi^tun. 
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*  late  a  fsn^^'  reTtnue^  it  may  be  granted  to  him  on  his  applica^ 

tSuch  being)  and  thus  incotiteftablyf  the  fa£l:,  it  will  no  doubt 
fuTprife  fome  of  our  readers  to  find  Sir  William  Jones  ranged  on 
the  oppofiCe  fide  of  the  queftion.  In  the  preface  to  his  tranflation 
of  x\i  Sirajiyyah  he  fays — *  Unlefs  I  am  greatly  deceived,  the 

*  work,  now  prefented  to  the  public,  decides  the  queftion  which 

*  has  been  ftarlc'J,  whether,  by  the  Mojjul  ronll-i.  uiion,  the  fo- 

*  vereitin  h2  not  the  iolc  proprit.ror  oi  all  ilic  huid  ni  his  (empire, 

*  which,  he  or  his  prcdectfiuri;  have  iioi  ci  a.'iied  to  a  fubj'^t^  .:r.d  a.s 
'  heirs;  for  iiothit-.^  can  be  mac  cirain,  than  that  la.ul,  rents 

*  and  gouJs  are,  ia  iue.  laT5gua;;c  oi  all  itioluimmedaii  lav/ycrs, 

*  properly  aiikw  alienable  and  ir.licriiablc  ;  and  fo  far  is  t^.e  iV)ve- 
•*  reijTU  from  h.uing  any  right  of  propcri-^  in  tiic  goods  or  laiuls  of 

*  his  pcoph  ,  that  even  efchcats  are  never  appropriated  to^  his  ufc, 

*  but  fall  iv.io  a  iuiul  for  ihc  re  lief  of  the  poor. '-f 

When  Lhcf^i  expreflions,  however,  are  referred  to  their  autho- 
rities in  tiie  code  itfcif,  it  appears  th.at  tiie  learned  author  has  becu 
deceived  by  the  exiltencc  ot  a  fort  of  hereditary  right,  and  a  power 
of  ahw nation  in  the  icnukc  or  cilice,  which  he  feeins  to  have  mif- 
t  ikcn  for  an  abi'olute  title  of  piup.criy  in  the  land  itfelf.  Under 
the  Hindu  fovcreigug,  to  the  vJiole  of  whcfe  rights  the  Mogul 
emperors  fucceeded,  though  by  ilie  laws,  ns  we  have  juft  fecn, 
th«  re  could  be  no  private  tenure  of  property  in  the  foil  for  more 
tli.ui  a  year,  except  by  exprefs  flipuhiiion  with  the  fovereign  ;  yet 
when  a  ryot  had  once  got  poflcfiion  of  a  farm,  fo  long  aS  hr  con-^ 
tiiiued  to  pay  the  eftabliflied  revenue  or  tax»  it  was  not  uluai  to 
difpoflefs  hun.  On  t'ne  cuiurary,  in  an  early  flage  of  focietv, 
a  fovercign  wliofe  income  rifes  and  falls  with  t!\c  produce  of  the 
fiiil,  ha'>  a  very  vilible  and  immediate  interefl  in  encouraging  his 
tenants  to  remain,  rather  than  reoiovc.  When  one  removes,  at 
leafl  if  ifUo  the  domitnans  of  the  lu  i..hi»oi;ring  petty  prince,  an- 
other may  not  be  n.ady  to  occupy  h.b  place.  The  land  remain* 
uncultivated;  and  \\\^  amount  of  that  part  of  the  produce  which 
was, paid  to  t!ie  prince  ab  his  P.iarc,  is  diminitiied.  It  being,  in 
.this  manner,  tiie  intereli  of  both  partic*^,  of  both  the  prince  and 
the  tenant,  that  the  tenant  iLouId  continue  year  after  vear  to  cul- 
tivate Ins  farm  and  to  pay  his  rear,  and  that  he  ftiould  bj  fncceed- 
ed  in  ihefe  funclions  by  his  fon,  when  he  himfclf  is  cut  oiF  from 
them  by  death,  it  is  in  thib  channel,  by  i^eceflrry  confequencei 
that  aiiairs  aQually  run.    in  the  fxoke  mahnerj  when  a  ryot«  wifh- 

 w« 

*  Digc:,t  of  Hindu  Law,  translated  from  the  original  Sanscrit  by 
H.  J-  Coleurooke  esq.,  vol.  I.  pp.  IGO,  461. 
\  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  III.  p.  511, 


ing  to  leave  the  fpot  which  he  has  hitherto  culuvsLted»  finds  another  - 
j^ot  who  is  wtHiTig  to  pay  fomething  to  be  received  in  his  place  $ 
tlie  prince^  in  all  this,  fees  only  one  ciiltivator  of  his  ground,  who> 
before  he  goes  away,  performs  the  meritorious  ftrvice  of  provid- 
ing another  cuUivator  to  occupy  his  place.  Had  he  quitted  the 
tenure  without  felling  it,  that  is,  had  he  left  the  farm  without  a:i 
occupant^  tlie  j^rince  would  have  confideretl  himfelf  as  having  juit 
ground  to  complain,  if  not  to  puniih,  the  deferter.  *  In  return^ 
the  pofilflion  of  the  ryot  came,  of  courfe,  to  be  confidered  as  a 
pretty  fecure  one  9  and  to  remove  him  without  a  reafonable  and  fa- 
tiiifaCtory  caufe,  as  (what)  in  fuch  circumilances,  it  could  hardly 
ever  fail  to  be)  an  ^€t  of  opprcilion  or  of  niifchievous  caprice. 

There  is  great  reafon,  too,  to  fufpe£^,  that  the  moral  fcel- 
•  ings  of  the  learned  Judge  to  whom  we  h.:^e  a"ndcd,  have  been 
directed,  in  this  initancc,  to  a  wrong  object.  The  Zemindars 
are ,  proverbially  the  oppreflbrs  and  fcourges  of  their  feUow>ct- 
tixens.  By  no  fingle  circumftaiicc  was  a  gov^d  prince  ,  more  u« 
fualty  chara£fcerized,  in  tlie  difcouriks  of  the  Hindus,  than  by 
the  vigilance  with  which  he  contiouled  the  Zemimiars,  and 
the  fe verity  with  which  he  pnnlihed  their  tranfgreiFions.  Who- 
ever wiihes  for  ample  informattoii  on  this  fubje£k9  hat ,  but  tb 
read  the  Seir  Mutakhareeni  the  author  of  which  enumerates,  as 
'  one  of  the  worft  defeats  in  the  EngliOi  fyftem  of  government, 
that  it  has  relaxed  the  feverity  of  the  controol  to  whtdi  the  qom*^ 
du£l  of  the  Zemindars  was  fubje£t«  In  the  tranflations,  refped- 
ing  the  hiftory  of  Bengal,  which  are  annexed  by  Mr  Jonathan 
Scott  to  his  tranflation  of  Feriflita's  hiftory  of  Deccan,  ate  the 
two  following  pafljges,  which  we  tranfcribe  becaufe  they  are 
Ihort,  and  becaufe,  though  iliort,  they  contain  evidence  that  is 
dectlive.  *  He  prepared  *  (it  is  Meer  Caufim  Khan  that  is  fpoken 
of)  *  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  scfruclory  Zemindars.    In  fac>j 

*  this  defcription  of  men  are  in  general  fHithlef«:»  utid  r(*ady«  up- 

*  on  the  fmaileil  commotion,  to  forget  the  indulgence  of  their  go* 
'  vernors  ;  on  which  account,  former  cir^v  lors  nevtr  r\:lied  upon 

*  them,  but  always  managed  the  pcrgunnahs  by  their  own  o^Ticerjt. 

*  On  this  account,  in  their  d.iy^,  die  provinces  were  ftouriftjir^, 

*  and  men  of  all  ranks  faiisfied  and  fecure ;  but  fincc  the  Zemiu* 

*  dars  have  been  left  uncontrouled  in  the  government  of  their  dif- 
<  trials,  (^unfufion  has  prevailed,  and  the  country  is  decaying. '  f 

'I'hc 

*  *  If  land  is  injured  by  the  fault  of  the  farmer  himself^as*  if 
he  ^tls  to  sow  it  in  due  time — ^he  shall  be  fined  ten  times  as  much 
as  the  king's  share  of  the  crop  that  might  otherwise  have  been  rais- 
ed.    Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  viii.  ar. 

f  Fcrishta*8  History  of  Dckkan,  &:c.  by  Jonathan  Scott»  voL  H. 
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The  fecosid  psiiTage  relate*;  to  the  fame  Meer  Caufim  ;  and,  In  a 
piofofled  enumeration  of  his  prood  deed$»  fays  of  hifn^  '  He  aiib' 

*  pfOtc£i«fcl  the  owners  of  fmall  villages  and  farms  from  the  rapa- 
^  city  of  the  Zemindars,  who,  in  the  time  of  Ramnarain  in  Bahar, 
^  had  ufurped  the  rights  of  the  poorer  landholders.  *  * 

Sir  William  Jones  fele<ils  the  Mahomedan  government  and  law^' 
as  eftabliOiing;  private  property  in  the  foil,  but  only  (hows  that 
they  eftablifhcd  property  in*  certain  tenures  conne^ed  with  the 
foil.  As  the  Mahomedan  govertnnent  is  that  on  the  bai^  of  which 
the  EngUfli  government  has  eilablilhed  itfelf^  it  may  be  proper  to 
produce  a  few  Mahomedan  authorities  to  prove,  that  Sir  William 
waS|  on  this  points  equally  miftaken,  in  regard  to  Mahomedan  and 
tiindu  priticiples  of  foctety* 

£bn  Hankal,  an  Arabian,  who  wrote  a  geographical  treatife  is 
the  loth  century,  tranilated  for  us  by  Sir  Wiiliam  Oufeley,  fays, 
P*  '37>  '         Pars,  there  is  hot  any  mint,  except  at  Shiran* 

*  The  land  bil<mgs  to  the  sovereign :  he  lets  it  out  to  farm,  at  certsin 
«  rents*' 

In*Fcri(hta's  celebrated  hiRory,  as  tranilated  by  Dow,  ft  Is  ex- 
prefsly  aflerted,  *  that  there  were  no  heritethU  Estates  in  Hindostanf 

*  among  Mahomedans  ;  for  that  all  lands  belonged  to  the  kingf  which 

*  he  difpofed  of  at  pleafure. '  In  his  Htftory  of  Aurungzebe's 
fuccelTors,  compiled  from  Pt  rfian  authorities,  Mr  Jonathan  Scott, 
the  tranllator  of  Feriihta's  Deccan,  fays,  f  *  that  the  property  of 

*  the  foil  //  all  in  the  entperor  j  and  the  landholders  are  removable 

*  at  pleafure;  but  they  were  fufF{»red  to  be  hereditary,  unlcfs  in 

*  caivb  L  f  rrcafon,  rebellion,  or  def  ilcation  of  revenue. '  If  the 
point  couid  receive  any  additional  confirmation  from  Eu:  pean 
authorities,  all  thofc  men  who  have  been  the  niofl  thorouixLl)  ac- 
quainted with  Tndi.;,  might  be  qnatecl  for  cxprds  nr.d  pofirivr  tef* 
timony.  i\lr  Oiaie,  (*  On  the  Government  anri  Pcopk-  ot  Itidof- 
tan  ; '  Frii^mcnts,  p.  403.  S:  404.)  j  Mr  Holwv.!!,  (IiUtreiling 
Hift.  Events,  v.  ii.  p.  22:)  ;  Bcrnicr,  (Suite  d  a  M  -rn.  fur  TEinp. 
du  Grand  Mo^ul,  t.  ii.  pp  10.  150.  174.  178.  iS^.)*  the  author 
before  us,  le  P.  Paulin  de  St  lj.irt«  K  n,y,  (vo],  i.  p.  304  .)  J 

As  a  fjcl  oi  no  common  ng?iiiic'»;jce  in  the  hiftory  of  foctcty, 
•—as  an  article  of  no  mean  impurtancc  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ex- 

4f  ilting 

♦  Ferishta's  History  of  Dekkan,  8cc.  by  Jonuthau  Scott,  vol.  iL 
p.  411. 

f  Ferishta's  Hist,  of  Dekkan,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

X  Montesquieu  appears  to  have  had  a  kno^edge,.bttt  an  tmper* 
feet  one,  of  this  important  fact  in  the  history  of  Indian   *  Lcs 
des  Indes,  qui  donnenc  les  terns  auz  princts,  et  6tent  auKj>artict]lleM 
Vesprit  de  propri^t^,  aumentant  les  mauvais  effets  dti  ciinuit,  c'fifr 
ai  dire,  la  paresse  naturelle.  *   E^rit  de  Loix,  L  jxr*  ch.  6^ 
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ifting  hAabitatits  of  the  globe, — the  extent  to  which  dUs  ffarticafaf 
arrange  meat  rerpe£^ing  property  in  the  foil  no#  pfevaUs,  and  ha$ 
ahvays  prevailed  amoDg  the  oriental  nations,*  deferres,  and  that 
in  no  ordinary  fenfe,  to  be  held  up  to  sctteiitlon.  Among  the  do« 
cnments  already  produced,  and  whidi  prove^  we  conceivei  fa 
amply*  die  anttent  and  continued  exiftence  of  this  ammgement  ia 
Hinduftan^  was  one,  the  paflage  from  Elm  Hankal,  which  afcer- 
tains  that  the  cafe  in  Perfia  and  in  India  was  the  fame.  It  is 
ftated  by  Ghardin,  that,  in  his  time,  the  pra6tice  had  become^ 
to  obtain  land  from  the  prince  on  leafes  of  99  years;  and 
that  there  was  no  other  tenure.  *  Teftimony,  various  and  fa- 
tisfad^ory,  proves  the  exiftence  of  the  fame  faQ  with  refpe<£l  to 
the  Turkifh  dominions.  It  may  fuffice,  on  the  prefent  occafiorr, 
to  refer  to  one  of  the  moft  difcerning  ftrangers  by  which  they  have 
been  vifitcd  ;  wc  mean,  Volney,  whofe  ftatcments  to  this  efFe£i  arc 
clear  and  eitplicit.  f  Bemier,  who  lived  longer  among  Mahomc* 
dans  than  almoct  any  other  man  that  has  left  a  Work  to  be  quoted, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  mofl  intelligent  and  ihftru6livc  of  all  tra- 
vellers, lays,  '  Ces  trois  etars,  Turkic,  Pcrfe,  ct  THinduftan,  comme 
i!s  ont  tous  ofte  ce  Alifn  et  ce  lien  a  Tegard  des  fonds  dc  terre, 
et  de  la  proprierc  dcs  poflcilions,  qui  ci\  le  fondement  dc  tout  ce 
qu'il  y  a  dc  btau  ct  de  bon  dans  le  monde,  ne  peuvent  qu'ils  ne  fe 
reflemblent  cie  bien  pres. '  %  Mr  Barrow,  whofe  teftimony  is  fap- 
portrd  by  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Grofier,  tells  us,  with  regard^ 
to  Ciiina,  that  *  the  emperor  is  confidered  as  the  sole  proprietary  of 

•  the  soil :  but  the  tenant  is  never  turned  out  of  poflcffion  as  lone^ 

*  as  he  continues  to  pay  his  rent,  which  is  calculated  at  about 
'  one-tenth  of  what  his  farm  is  fuppofed  capable  of  yielding  :  and 

•  though  the  holder  of  lands  can  only  be  confidered  as  a  tenant  at 

*  will,  yet  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  fhould  be  difpoflcflcd.  *  ||  With 
regard  to  antient  Egypt,  although  our  intornaation  concerning  it  is^ 
in  every  refpecf^,  extremely  va^ue  and  imperfe6^,  yet  the  notices 
we  pofTefs,  efpecially  as  the  refemblance  between  the  (late  of  Hin- 
duftan  and  of  antient  Ei^ypt  in  To  many  points  is  fo  extremely  clofe, 
are  fuch  as  can  leave  no  rcafonable  doubt,  that  the  fame  laws,  rc- 
fpec^ing  property  in  the  foil,  prevailed  in  the  one  remarkable  coun- 
try as  ill  the  other,  j 

VOL.  X7.  NO.  30.         '  B  b  III 

i<  III  ■     ■  I      ,       ■    I    I  ■  ,  I    ■      ■  I  •    .         r    I  ■  I  I     II'  u^iniiwM  r  I  I  III 

"  *  Chard  in.  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iii.  p.  340. 
\  Vohiey,  Travels  in  vSyria  and  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  402.  ^passim, 
X  Bernter,  Suite  des  Mem.  sur  P^p.  du  Grand  Mogo!,  t  tiu 

p.  189. 

II  Barrow,  Travels  ia  tAk\m     897^      ^  . 
§  The  account  which  Herodotus  fflvet  or  uie  distcibntioii  of 
land  uadfr  Semtrtii  dit  i^nagiaary  founder  of  cbe  Egyptiaa  iyateniy 
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.  la  flmty  Aoirf^K)  with  regtrd  io  ^teriti  parts  tsf  Afia»  m  have' 
too  little  ioformattoa  to  know  any  thing  on  this  curious  point  from: 
pofitive  tefti«ioo]r»  there  is  every  reafoOr  from -what  we.do^  ktio«» 
to  fuppofe,  diar^  throaghoot  that  whole  coiitiiienc»  wheref^r  the 
cahure  of  the  foU  is  c(UhIi'ihed,  property  tn  hud  fuhfifts  upon  the^ 
fame  hsfis  on  which  we  have  iieen  it  piaced*  as.  far  id  our  know*: 
ledge  extends.  Whoever  has  duly  coniidered  the  effeds  of  thr 
cUftribution  of  property,  and  its  great  and  conftant  opemtba  on 
the  ftate  of  human  kind,  cannot  fail  to  be  (bnick  with  the  import* 
anee  of  this  fa£^»  in  the  defcttption  of  the  moral  and  politkal^lbitft 
of  fo  vaft  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  die  globe. 


Art.  VIIL    A  Second  Journey  in  Sjmin,  in  the  Spring  of  ISOO'^ 
Jfwn  Lisbon  t/ironi^h  the  Wcslcrn  SLirls  of  the  Sierra  Marmay 
to  Seviila^  Cordoba^  Granada^  Malaga  and  Gibralfary  and 
thence  to  Tctuan  and  latigicrs^    Wtth  Plait^  containing  2i. 
Figjuresy  illustrative  of  the  Costume  and  Manners  of  the  Inh«^, 
hitants  of  several  of  the  Spanish  Provinces,  By  Robert  Sem< 
pie,  Author  of  Observations  on  a  Journey  through  Spain  and, 
Italy  to  NapleSy  and  thence  to  Smyrna  and  Constantiiiople,  in, 
1603,  &c.  &a   avo/  pp.         Jjoodpn..  Baldwins.  IIS(^ 

*T^ins  title  page  reaals  to  our  minds  the  £iroanible  impiessbok 
^  under  which  we  parted  with  Mr  Semple  two  yeacs  ago.* 
His  former  tour  stood  very  high  among,  the  productions  of  ma^ 
dern  travellers' ;  and  we  are  not  without  hopes*  that  our  commea** 
datlons  mvf  have  had  some  share  in  .encouraging  him  to  this  new* 
effort  Ot  rhese  our  praises,  it  is.true>  the  aiuhor,,whh  becoming 
(Tignity,  takes  no  sort  of  notice  |.  and  niigbt  indeed  be  though^ 
wholly  ignorant. of  their  exist^nee»  w^re  it  not  for  the  quotation 
»  of  them  in  his  newspaper  advertisements*  We  allude  to  the  topic,  , 
in  order  to  take  this  opportunity  of  re|^batuig  the  use  which  cer« 
tain  autborsror  their  bookselJerSf, very  frequently  make  cdf  *die 
name  of  thp  Edinburgh  Review.  Upon  one  occasion,  we  recol* 
lect,  a  solitary  sentence  of  approbation/which  stood  amoc^  twelve 
pages  of  pretty  seveve  censure,  was  advertised  in  all  the  news- 
papers as' our  judgment  of  th)e  work  then. under  review  i  and  the^ 

instances 

is,  though  vague,  a  descripuoo  .perfectly  applicable  of  its  dislribu. 
tion  among  the  Hindus.  He  assigned  it  out  in  portions  among  the 
people*  who  paid  to  him  a  part  of  the  produce,  in  the  shape  of  rent 

or  vevenuei  ^  ^        turv  r«<  jrj«o-«^K5  TeairxS'tUf  l5r<T«|«iW-«r«y'j^/jv  tm* 

r  -x..^  Kxr  ntittro','.   Hcrodot.  1.  ii.  €•  109.   Both  Stsftbo  sod  Qiodo^r 
ikismsh  ev4Ueaca  lo  the  same  purpose.^ 
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iii8taii€e<  are  numberleMf  where,  both  by  partial  qaotationii  and- 
tr€n  hf  altering  the  very  words  wd,  our  audiority  has  Itetn  per- 
verted  for  similar  purposes.  This  proceeding  is  so  unfair  towards 
the  publtc-^so  unworthy  of  honest  tradesmen^so  much  snore  • 
resembling  the  dealings  of  certain  political  characters  of  the  pre- 
sent day»  than  those  of  respectable  English  merchants^  that  we 
shall  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  expose  the  names  of  such  as 
may  continue  to  offend  after  this  warning.  We  return  to  the 
work  of  Mr  Semple. 

It  is  by  no  means  equal  in  value  to  his  former  volume?.  It  is 
much  less  interesting ;  affords  less  both  of  amusement  and  i:> 
struction  ;  and  wc  b:  g  rliat  he  may  cause  this  first  sentence  of  our 
criticism  upon  it  to  be  advertised  along  with  whatever  extracts  he 
may  make  from  our  conimcndationa.  Tiie  iijferiority  of  this 
work,  is  partly  owing  to  the  more  limited  nature  of  the  subject. 
Mr  Semple*s  toar  was  confined  chiefly  to  tin'  p  \rt  of  the  penin- 
suia  which  he  had  before  visited,  and  could  scarcely  touch  upon, 
without  the  risk  of  repetitions.  He  travelled  with  great  rapidity 
on  both  occasions,  and  could  glean  little  on  the  second  journey  : 
which  had  escaped  him  on  the  first.  The  change  which  had  hap- 
pened in  Spain  during  the  interval  of  his  two  excursions,  no 
doubt  rendered  it  possible  to  convey  some  additional  information  ; 
and  accordingly,  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  whatever  inte- 
rest the  present  work  possesses,  is  derived,  ttad  our  author  been 
less  rapid  in  his  movements,  and  less  enthusiastic  in  his  feelings 
about  the  patriots,  we  should  have  received  more  details  than  ha 
has  been  able  to  communicate,  and  been  more  disposed  to  trust 
those  which  he  has  given. 

This  journey  was  undertaken  with  the  intention  of  observing 
the  effects  produced  upon  Snnin  by  the  revolution.  No  mentioii 
is  made  of  any  projects  of  trade,  or  any  plan  of  making  a  book. 
Thi<;,  we  presume,  was  quite  an  after  thought.  Mr  Semple  pro- 
ceeded from  Falmouth  to  Lisbon,  in  the  packet,  in  January  1«09, 
and  arrived  in  that  capital  after  a  boisterous  voyage.  He  found  it 
dull  and  cheerless  ;  the  society,  of  course,  broken  up,  and  alarm' 
every  vdr  re  prf^vrdent,  to  at  least  as  gtprit  a  degree  as  patriotism. 
The  d^  cription  which  he  gives  of  the  Portuguese  levies,  is  suf- 
ficiently ludicrous  to  be  quite  credible;  and  some  parts  of  the 
passaiT'e  are  calculated  to  excite  more  serious  emotions. 

*  The  street^  the  squares,  the  tj' rays,  were  lined  with  ranks  of 
volunteers,  whose  arms,  ecpiipmcnt  and  movements  were  most  va- 
rious and  whimsical.  Tiiegrraier  proportion  carried  pikes;  som« 
were  armed  with  fowling-pieces,  some  with  bayonets  screwed  on 
poles,  some  with  small-swoi  Js,  with  daggers,  witli  pistols,  or  with 
a  single  pistol.  Here  and  there  in  tlie  ranks  were  seen  halberds  and 
pikes  gf  cuiiuus  urid  aniicia  woiknlanship,  which  had  probably  been 
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Welded  in  the  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  after  long  lying  to 
dust  and  d  ir kness,  were  now  dragged  forth  to  light.  The  assort- 
njent  oi  the  men  was  as  various  as  their  arms.  The  tall  and  the 
short,  the  lean  and  the  corpulent,  the  old  man  and  the  stripling, 
stood  side  by  side.  At  the  word  of  command,  some  turned  to  the 
right  and  others  to  tlie  left,  some  parts  of  the  line  advanced,  whilst 
olliers  remained  stationaxy.  In  sliort,  every  thing  was  hdicuiouSt 
cpccept  their  cause,  and  that  was  most  sacred. 

*'  It  is  only  necessary  once  to  see  these  or  sfmilar  levies,  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  folly  of  attempting  to  defend  a  country  widi  thenr 
against  a  regular  force.  In  a  town  or  a  pass  they  may  be  of  great 
service ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  military  science^  a  state  vMdr 
trusts  to  them  in  any  ^reat  degree  for  her  smty»  when  the  hour  of' 
(hinger  approaches»  will  tneviubly  be  losL  The  sure  and  hard  test 
of  good  troops  is  the  bayonet :  How,  then,  can  it  be  expected  duit 
new  levies  of  citizens  should  stand  this  test,  at  the  very  first  time  of 
their  seeing  an  enemy  ? — and  stand  it  diey  mast,  seeing  that  die^ 
,  have  no  oueE  arms  hot  dioseof  hand  to  hand,  a  pike^  or  a  halberdf. 

OV  a. 

*  But  the  mob  of  Lisbon  wa»  amed,  and  detsmined  to  show 
that  it  was  so.  Every  night-  at  least  one  Frenchman^  or  one  sos* 
pected  to  be  so,  was  discovered)  and  dragged  to  prison^  where  ge- 
nerally his  dead  bndy  alone  arrived.    I  myself  was  witness  to  aa 

l!!ngh'shm'an  beinr^  murdered  in  this  manner,  and  strove  in  vain  to 
save  his  life.    An  EngUsliman  !  you  exclaim.    Yes,  reader,  an  Eng- 
lishman. '  It  wa^  on  a  Sunday  evenin<^,  and  X  was  proceeding  up  tlie 
principal  street,  when,  having  advanced  a  liiile  beyond  the  head- 
<j1iarters  of  the  English  general,  I  heard  the  shoutings  of  a  great 
mob.    Tliey  drew  nearer,  and  I  prese  ntly  found  myself  enveloped 
in  a  fdrious  crowd,  dragging  along  a  poor  wretch  in  the  English 
dress  ;  his  countenance  disfigured  with  blood,  and  hardly  able  to 
stagger  along,  from  the  blows  which  he  had  received.    I  demanded 
his  crime.    They  told  me  he  was^a*  Frenchman :.  but  an  English  of- 
ficer who  was  in  die  crowd  exclaimed,  that  it  was  his  servant,  and 
endeavoured  to  reason  with  some  wba  appeared  as-  leaders  oiP  the 
mobs   At  this  Intelligence.  I  made  my  utmost  efiirts  to  get  near  die 
unfortunate  man,  and  just  arrived  in  tioK  to  seizar  widb-  both  mjr 
hands  2ffakef  which  some  hrave  Portuguese  fifom  behind^  was  endea- 
vouring to  ikrv^t  into  his  back.    I  called  oi^  to  the  officer  to  assist 
roe.   He  9q>lied,  1t  was  the  positive  ord^  of  the  general,  that  in  ali 
such  cases  no  Englishman  should  interfere  ;  and  advised  roe  to  take 
care  of  my  own  life.    I  was  in  the  midst  of  pikes,  swords  and  dag- 
gersi  which  seemed  to  be  thrust  about  in  all  directions,  as  if  through, 
madness  or  intoxication.    In  spite  of  all  my  struggles,  I  was  throuTS 
down,  and  nearly  trampled  upon  by  the  mob ;  and  at  length  with 
difficulty  escaped  from  amongst  them     Next  morning,  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  poor  wretch  had  been  murdered  in  the  course  oi  the 
uight.   And  tills  passed  withio.  one  hundred  yards  of  the  Engli^ 
hfHid-^uiU'ters.! 
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*  Because  they  were  armed,  and  the  enemy  was  not  at  their  gate% 
the  Portugnese  already  Vj^r^n  to  iitter  rTiodornontade'?.  Every  man 
iinding  -.i  weapon  in  his  haods,  perhaps  lor  the  first  time,  performed 
vith  it  a  tliousand  deeds  of  heroism.  But  not  merely  what  tliey 
■were  going  to  do, — what  they  had  already  done  against  the  common 
enemies  of  Europe,  was  the  topic  of  their  dj'^c^iurses.  They  had 
gained  (in  conjunction  widi  ihelr  English  allies)  the  battle  of  Vi- 
xneira.  It  \\  a  Portuguese  solditr  who  made  General  Bemier  pri- 
soner ;  and  tliey  had  beaten  the  Freucli  at  Oporto.  Let  t  there  «hoi^d 
be  any  doubt  of  these  facts,  an  engraving  of  the  battle  of  Vimeira, 
to  be  found  in  every  shop,  repipesented  the  dreadful  Portuguese  d^a- 
eoons  charging  the  enemy,  and  bearine  away  at  least-  one  lialf  of 
Sie  palm  of  victory.  I  know  not  iwfhta)  was  the  greater  liardsfitp 
upon  the  brave  army  which  ^ned  that  battle,  to  he  stopped  in  the 
career  of  victory*  or  to  be  cancatoreS  by  such  assoctsites  1 '  p.€— 4pL 

All  this,  if  it  proves  nothing  more,  (hows,  at  lead,  that  there 
vru  fome  kind  of  enthttfiafm  among  the  people }  and  w«  deeply 
hment  to  think»  (hat  the  impolicy  of  their  own  councds,  and  fhofe 
of  their  ally,  was  calculated  to  damp  it  by  every  means,  long  be-»[ 
fore  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  turning  it  to  account-  ^Hic 
fpirit  above  defcribed  arofe  in  Portugal,  as  in  'Spaht,  not  'fo  much 
from  any  claims  to  rcfped;  on  the  part  of  the  dynafties  overthrown 
tj  the  French  invafion, — not  fo  much  from  any  afie^ion  (o* 
wards  their  old  rulers,  or  any  general  wifh  for  the  rcftoratton  of 
the  government,  founded  on  a  belief  of  its  fuperior  excellence  «' 
hut  from  a  deep-rooted  national -antipathy— »a  violent  hatred  of  the 
French,  long  eftablilbed  in  the  minds  of  'the  people  in  the  penio- 
fula,  efpeciailyof  the  lower  orders^  and  inflamed  by  the  recent 
•conduit  of  that  nation.  This  feeling,  confined  chttHy  to  the  popu<- 
hce,  was  fare  to  wear  away ;  and,  stfter  producing  fome  tranfietft 
burfts  of  indignation,  to  yield  before  the  politic  meafures  of  thofe  who 
were  its  bbjeds.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  more  imperioufly  called 
for  than  fuch  condud,  on  the  part  of  the  patriotic  government,  as 
might  S%  the  antipathy  towards  Trance,  and  the  love  of  their  own 
rulers,  npon  more  -firm  and  lading  foundations.  It  was  the  mod* 
obvious  duty,  and  the  cleared  policy  of  England  and  her  allies,  to 
knpiove  die  condition  of  die  people,  fo  as  to  give  them  real  caufe 
of  hating  the  French,  and  of  cheerfully  aiding  their  own  govern* 
ment  to  repulfe  them.  Such  ougH  to  have  bq(|n  our  condudl:, 
What  has  it  been  ?  In  Spain,  we  have  qu  Lily  fuffered  the  mod 
feeble  and  inefficient  of  all  govcmments-^  cabinet,  if  poflible, 
more  wretched  than  our  own—to  proceed  in  the  old  courfe  of  ab- 
ufes  and  oppreflions,  nor  ever  made  one  attempt  in  favour  of  the 
people.  In  Portngal,  we  have  had  the  government  in  our  own 
hands.  We  rcconquiiied  the  country  ; — we  affe^ed  to  make  an 
appeal  to  die  p;:ople  j — we  talked,  for  a  feafonj  about  French  op- 
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prefTions,— mouthed  fomewlnt  touclilnft  liWeratton,  tyranny,  ex- 
actions, freedom,  abufes,  and  fo  forth; — iind  ihaightway  reeita- 
blifhed  the  antieut*  governmenf,  with  nil  its  corruptions,  in  its 
wiiole  'dbfurdity — ii>  even  more  than  its  prilline  inib  -cility  ;  and 
appeared  before  the  people  only  as  abeUoi.d  of  its  oppreftons,  and 
partakers  in  its  debility  I 

Hear  what  an  eycwitnefs,  far  from  belnpj  prejudiced  agninfl: 
the  government,  fays  on  this  melancholy  fubjecl".  *  The  Eng- 
5  lilh,  *  fays  Mr  Semple,  *  have  fnpported  a  regency  o4ious  to 

*  the  people  ;  and  h*ive  \oi\  more  l  y  that,  and  the  convention 

*  of  Cintra,  than  they  f;uncJ  at  Vi:ncsra.    Tiie  French  are  at- 

*  tacking,  in  al!  dire^iiotis,  old  and  corrupted  eflabliflmicnts, 
f.  ready  to  fail  by  tluir  own  weight.    We  fly  to  prop  them  up  with 

*  the  whole  of  England's  flrengtH.    The  natural  confecjuence  iy, 

*  that  the  people  ot  moft  countries  extcrate  the  French,  but  iind 

*  it  hard  to  condemn  many  of  their  mealures  ;  whde,  on  the  cnn- 

*  trary,  the  iinglifli  are  very  generally  b  loved,  and  their  meafures 

*  execrated.    The  former  government  of  Portugal,  of  which  th^ 

*  prefertt  regency  is  the  reprcfentative,  was  a  very  b^^d  nne.  Its 

*  oppreiTions  and  its  ignorance  wero  alike  notorious.    \'ct  we  have 

*  liiiked  ourfelves  to  this  government,  and  not  to  the  people.  Wc 
^  make  no  appeals,  as  it  were,  direiSHy  from  nation  to  nation.  AU 

*  that  we  fay  comes  to  the  people  through  the  medium  of  magis- 

*  tratcs,  not  beloved,  nor  refpe<Sled,  further  than  they  hold  an  ar- 

*  bitrary  power  in  their  hands.  *  Oar  author  adds  an  anecdote  to 
the  fame  purpofe.  "With  all  their  exa6lions,  it  feems,  the  Frencb| 
whik  at  Liibon,  introduced  a  llritSl  police.  They  had  cleared  the 
flreetsof  the  whole  flocks  of  dogs  which  infefted  them,  and  ufed  to 
Conftitttte  one  of  the  greateil  ruifances  of  that  molt  uiif  omiortabJie 
fown.  They  had  alfo  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  remove  the  moun- 
fains  of  filth  which  accumulated  fiom  age  to  age  in  every  (Ireett 
and  poifoned  the  air,  whilp  they  rendered  many  places  of  the  citf 
impafl^ble.  Mr  Sempie  however  founds  that  thofe  wholefome 
regulations  had  departed  with  the  French  army.  With  the  Eng- 
lifli  afcendancy  returned  the  antlent  abufes  and  diforders.  The 
4og«  were  upon  the  increafe  :  the  filth  was  every  yrhcrz  colleding 
iigaln  I  and  the  abominable  mowers,  which,  from  duik  till  a  late 
honr^  ufed  CO  rendr'f  a  walk  in  Lifbon  a  feryice  of  {till  greater 
ciatigcr  than  one  in  Edinburgh,  were'  once  more  beginning  to  dc* 
^cendy  in  tlieir  wonted  fragrance,  to  the  congenial  earth. 

Another  fa^i  mentioned  by  our  author  is  of  a  piece  with  the  for- 
iner,  and  indicates  alike  the  ina(^livity  of  the  Portugucfc  governmenf, 
an4  the  mifmanagement  of  their  allies.  The  fate  of  Geiicral  Moore 
was  not  known  at  Lilbon  for  weeks  after  the  battle  in  which  he  fciL 
No  intelligence  could  be  conveyed  acrofs  the  country.  There  waf 
ko  chain  of  polls  cltabliihed  i  act  even  the  common  means  of  pro- 
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cnrifig  information  had  been  a'dopted;  and,  after  nmcfa  wieettain* 
ty  and  fufp^fe,  a  (loop  of  war  was  fent  U>  Corunna,  to  kaona 
what  had  happrned.  It  was  the  beginning  of  February  before  the 
news  arrived ;  and  Mr  Semple  himfelf  carried  the  news  into  Spa* 
nidi  Eliremadttra.  So  it  was  managed  all  over  the  peninfula. 
Wc  Save,  «n  former  ocrafions,  alluded  to  the  fcarcely  credible 
fa£l,  that  the  capture  of  Madrid  was  only  known  at  Lilbon  one 
kalendar  n^nth  after'  it  happened*  Alas !  ^  they  manage  thele 
things  better  in  France*  * 

From  Ltifbon  our  author  proceeded  to  Seville,  or,  as  he  calls  if, 

*  Smlla^  *  which  might  have  fome  conOfl^ncy,  if  he  called  .Lis- 
bon UdKMf  or  Spain  Espagna.  He  took  the  uAial  road  by  £l* 
vas  and  Badajos;  and,  having  travelled  this  way  before, he  proceeded 
very  rapidly  to  ^  atone  for  time  lo(t  at  Lisbon, '  that  is  to  fay,  one 
^ceh  On  hts  artival  in  Spain,  he  meets  frcfqtient  bodies  of  arm* 
ed  men  going  to  join  the  armies;  and,  being  known  for  an  £ng* 
liihman,  he  is  generally  well  treated,  and  faluted  with  cries  of 

*  Vim  Vliiglaterra  i  *  to  which  he  of  courfe  replies,  <  Viva  FEt^ 
panal^'  We  have  already  ihowPi  by  oitr  extra^^,  that  he  left 
liiibon  without  any  kind  of  enthuGafm,  or  any  great  belief  in  the 
enthufiafm  of  tlie  natives-;  but,  fo  catching  is  that  principle— fo 
readily  are  the  avenues  to  men^s  hearts  opened  by  a  little  perfonal 
<:ivilit^,  and  'a  gratification  of  their  felf<-impoitance,  and  fo  fiiort 
and  dtre6fc  is  the  commtmication  between  the  heart  and  the  head» 
the  feelings  and  the  faith  of  ordinary  men,  that  our  author  fpeedilv 
falls  a  prey  to  the  fame  difeafe  whicn  infected  the  military  emiu 
fanes  of  our  minifterst  the  whole  mob  of  this  country,  and  thofe 
ftatefmen  who  mod  faithfully  reprefent  that  mob  in  our  cabinet. 
The  Allowing  paflag':  is  rrr-plete  with  tnftru^tion  on  this  fubjecl,— 
II  ill u II  rates  admirably  the  origin  of  all  the  miftakes  into  which 
this  well*meaning  nation  have  been  led  by  their  rulers, — and  clear- 
ly affords  a  parallel  to  the  reports  of  our  Carrols,  our  Dyers^  and 
the  r'/il  of  the  fwarm  fent  into  the  peninfula  for  the  purpofes  of-^-- 

B  b  4  <  About 

— —  "  ■  '  '  ■  — ■^^———^1^—— » 

*  See  Mr  Waru'^  admirahie  remarks  on  this  topic  in  his  very  elo- 
quent speech  the  first  day  ot  the  session.  It  i.s  with  great  sati^iAac- 
tion,  that  we  Lrid  ihe  appointmeuL  and  the  prtKcedir.gs  of  those  mis- 
fionaiies  thus  openly  canvassed  in  so  respectable  a  quarter.  Every 
thing  relating  to  ibreign  missions  has  been  too  constantly  veiled  ih  a 
sort  of  mystery,  as  if  this  vras  ground  enjoying  some  peculiar  privi- 
lejg[e«  Ic  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  observe,  mat  while  the  higher 
classes  of  our  envoys  were'  freely  censured,  those  mock  mimsters — 
those  would-be-ambassadors,  with  whom  our  sage  rulers  peoplell  the 
peninsuk^did  not  escape  a  d.-;i  ec  of  criticism  due,  not  eei^ainly  to 

their 
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*  About  jnid-day  I  reached  Los  Santos  de  Maimona»  hj  a  TOad 
!9^hich,  before  entering,  winds  nearly  round  It.    The  population  of 
this  place  niaj  be  computed  at  about  twelve  hundred  souls ;  and 
the  general  appearance  of  tlie  inhabitants  is  saperior  to  that  in 
nny  of  the  vil1a{]^e;^  on  the  high  roatl  het\vt'en  jt  and  Badajoz.  The 
post-hoLiLC  was  roniarkahly  good,  arid  a  degree  of  ch'ajilincss  pre- 
vailed in  its  interior  tliat  might  have  been  noticed  even  in  Eng- 
land.   Being  aniiomiced  as  an  Englishman,  tlie  door  was  soonjur- 
Tounded  by  wondering  peasants,  while  some  of  the  better  sort  of  th^ 
inhabitants,  under  various  prt^tences,  entered  the  house,  and,  hav- 
ing greeted  mc  very  courteously,  begap  to  ask  a  variety  of  questions, 
As  the  French  had  never  yet  penetrated  into  these  mountains,  the  ' 
anxiety  of  the  women  was  vcfy  great,  to  know  whether  there  wa^ 
any  probability  of  their  coming  to  Malmona.   Tb^y  were  not  ignOf 
rant  of  the  excesses  eominittell  in  Cordoba  and  Andujar  by  th^  ai> 
fttf  of  Duppnt ;  and  fancy  painted  these  excesses  eveii  m  worse  cof 
|ours»  if  pos8tble»  than  they  had  existied.'  When  I  assuried  Uiemtliai 
England  wotiiJneFer  forsake  l9ieir  cause  so  long  as  they  remahied 
true  to  tlieinselyes»  and  ^aye  theih  at  die  same  dme  encouragaig 
liopes  for  the  fiitnre/  their  joy  was  hardly  to  be  expressed.  A  ge^ 
neral  exclamation  of  '  Fiva  lo»  In^lesetl  I  burst  from  the  asseni*  - 
hlj9  while  their  eagerness  to  befriend  pie  was  'redoubled.  I  was 
pressed  to  take  a  portion  of  the  family  pucheiro  ;  one  took  my  hat> 
unother  ipy  clos|ic»  a  third  handed  me  a  chair»  while  a.  fourth  stretch* 
ed  my  wet  gloyes  on  his  hands,  and  held  thpjfa  oyer  tbe  fxre.  Af-  . 
tor  an  hour's  rest,  I  3Ct  ofT,  uccompanied  by  |nany  good  fishes.  *—  m 
*  The  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fucntc  seerpcd  even  stronger  if 
possible  thaji  what  I  had  v/itnessed  at  Maimona  ;  and  the  lively  aiid 
handsome  appearar:re  of  the  women  was  particuhirly  striking.  Here 
T  found  little  to  detain  me.  ' — *  We  make  a  descrnt  to  arrive  at  Mnn- 
asterio.    I  arrived  there  about  an  hour  after  sun-set,  and,  for  the  nrs^ 
time  since  leaving;  Badajox,  was  challenged  by  the  guard  of  the 
phice,  and  asked  for  my  passport.    In  this,  however,  they  were  ea- 
sily satisfied  ;  and  I  was  speedily  conducted  to  the  post-bouse,  where 
1  again  met  in  every  individual  the  same  eagerness  to  oblige  an  Eng- 
lishman^ which  I  had  uniformly  observed  from  tlic  first  moment  of 
hij  crossing  the  Gnadiana.   It  was  not  a  mercenary  attention,  which 
Dies  to  exeeutie  your  orders  with  a  prospect  to  to-morrow's  gain ;  bol 
a  grateful  eagerness,  which  convinced  me  more  atid  ?ndre  llow  deep- 
ly the  senrices  \iirhtch  £|igland  had  re^idered  to  Spaipi  were  here  iiB« 
printed  tpon  every  bosom*   Such  are  the  advantages  whkh  natioiiii 
derivt^  from  acting  on  great  and  generous  principles.   The  feeliogSf 
pot  only  of  these  pe^santti,  but  of  the  great  mass  of  Spanish  pea* 
santryt  will  suryiye  m^nr  a  political  stprm>  and  reinain  \pxe  to  Eng- 
land; 


their  individual  importance,  nor  even  to  the  station  which  their  eni; 
ployers  meant  they  should  fill,  but  to  the  functions  they  W^C  pl^fl^ 

f4  IP  assume^  and  the  mischief  their  follies  produced. 
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land,  at  a  period  too  distant  for  ns  yet  to  form  hypotliescs  upon^ 
Ulie  peasantry  oi  ail  countries  form  the  true  basis  of  their  strength* 
Th^ir  prejudices  are  strong,  generous,  and  obstinate ;  and  amid  tlie 
lall  of  thrones,  md  the  pucnle  vacillations  of  Emperors  and  KingSt 
jit  is  at  least  grateful  to  reflect,  that  the  peasantry  of  the  PenmsuU 
are,  in  these  respects,  ijlecidedly  English.  It  maj*  perhaps,  be  said 
Wiih  trmhf  t&at  England  alone  can  destxroy  these  fayourablc  prcju* 

~  ~   •  # 

*  The  fj^mHf  at  Monasterio,  as  nfiual,  supped  after  me;  and  I 
observed  with  pleasure  the  children  repeating  tlieir  prayers,  and  kiss- 
ing their  hands  to  their  parents  before  retiring  to  bed.  This  was  not 
.tiie  first  time  tibat  I  was  struck  with  the  many  points  of  resemblanjce 
.between  the  generality  of  the  Scottish  peasants  and  those  ?n  many 
parts  of  Spain.  The  dark  caps  of  tho  peasants  of  Sierra  Morena^ 
the  unfformity  of  tlieir  dress,  in:iny  of  rl.eir  dishes,  the  interior  ar- 
rangement of  their  hnTr,r"=;,  the  dom^^^f-tic  nmnners  of  their  women, 
their  looks,  theii-  ;iir,  tb.L'.r  gravity  mixed  with  a  dry  humour,  nnd 
an  unfeigned  spirit  or  piety,  all  tend  to  rrniinj  us  f  f  many  of  th'*. 
pkost  prominent  features  in  die  character  of  the  bcotiish  peasantry. 
J  once  made  the  same  remark  to  a  well-informed  Spam.ird  at  Ma- 
/drid,  on  so^e  of  the  peasants  whom  I  ob-^erved  to  arrive  there  fron> 
various  provinces.  *'  Undoubtedly,"  he  icpiied,  in  all  the  spirit  o^ 
a  true  Spaniard,  "  do  you  not  khow  tii.it  wc  ha  ye  fornieily  sent  co- 
lonies to  Scotland  ?  A  French  emigrant  of  tl^c  Revolution,  mar- 
ried in  Spain,  and  an  officer  of  some  rank  in  th^  Spaiiish  army,  vi- 
sited me,  and  was  ncm  for  iJie  /irst  tt^  informed  of  these  important 
events.  The  miserable  system  of  keeping  the  people  In  a  state  oz 
ignorance,  as  much  as  possible,  is  still  as  strongly  persisted  in  by  the 
Govemment  of  Spain*  as  in  foi?ner  pexiods.  '  xhis  officer  informed 
ine,  ^at  he  had  commanded  the  cavalry  of  tl^e  rear- guard  of  the 
Z^nkt  de  Inl^tado's  army,  ixrhen  it  had  been  obliged  to  retreat^  and 
iiad  losi  aH  its  artillery.  "  My  men  fought  desperately, "  said  hei 
f*  and  twice  drove  back  tlie  enemy ;  but  there  was  a  great  fault 
somewHeiei  for  the  .whole  of  the  guard  uudcr  my  command,  api> 
pointed  to  cover  die  retieat  of  the  artillery,  did  not  exceed  five  huA» 
dred  men.  " — You  are  a  Frencliman, said  I«  and  have  some 
means  of  judging,  tell  me  candidly  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  pro^ 
bable  issue  of  the  present  cor.te:.!  ?  " — '*  I  am  certainly  of  opinion,  '* 
replied  he,  *'  t]]ut  '\{  the  Spaniards  are  supported  by  Ergl.md,  thcj 
can  never  he  conquered.  "  Knmvir.g  how  difficult  it  is  ev^jr  to  era- 
dicate from  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman  the  idea  of  the  glory  of  hi^ 
country,  I  felt  inclined  to  attach  some  weight  tp  Uas  opinion. ' 
p.  28—35.  '  '  '    •  '  ' 

Here  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  his  excellency  C.iptnin  Or- 
rol,  Col.  Span.  Sen  This  gentleman,  and  the  rest  of  the  same 
description,  cur  Dyers,  Roches,  Doyles,  Sec.  Sec,  having  a  very 
inferior  rank  in  the  British  army,  no  sooner  arrived  among  thft 
well  meji«ii)g  patriots^  tliaa  thev  rcceive4  the  raost  ridiculous  !iO- 
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aewrt.  We  do  not  qoite  betieTe  the  storleS'  sediilonslT  propagau 
«d  in  the  English  newspapers,  tinder  the  influence  ot  the  mini- 
•Iry^  for  the  base  and  stupid  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people  dur- 
ing a  few  short  months,  that  those  men  *  were  welcomed  by  the 
Spaniards  with  <{n»]|^.A0iiot<r».^*  But  we  find,  from  Sir  John 
Moore's  correspondence!  and  from  their  own  letteris,  that  they 
had  attentions  paid  them  which  speedily  turned  their  heads. 
They  were  created  Colonels,  Generals,  Marshals,  and  what  not. 
The  Juntas  waited  on  them  as  envoys,  and  viewed  them  as  re- 
presenting their  country.  They  began  to  consider  themselves  in 
the  same  light,  and  to  ape  the  great  man — to  play  at  ministers  on 
all  occasions.  Forgetting  that  they  were  sent  rn- rely  to  scl,  a-A 
hear,  untl  report;  to  answer  certain  queries  ;  to  act  tlie  part  of 
scout  J — in  their  iiistaiice  a  very  crLc;iL,\bie  and  uic^.i  useful  mis- 
sion certainly,  though  an  l:'jiv,ble  one— and  one  which  called  for 
a  quiet  and  ittiring  ilcportiuent ; — forgetting,  too,  that  they  were 
persons  of  a  very  low  rank,  and  short  standing  in  the  service— 
they  all  of  a  sudden  bc»gan  to  feel  themselves  p^reet  commanders, 
because  the  pompous  Spanish  functionaries,  their  equals,  perhaps 
their  inferior.'^,  conferred  an  unmearning  rank  on  them—aiid  to 
fancy  themselves  transmogrified  into  diplomatic  chanctcrs,  be- 
cause they  found  a  few  upstart  parish  corporations  disposed  to 
gratify  their  common  vanity,  by  treating  them  as  ambassadors 
from  flngland.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Gratitude  for 
•these  ple.asing  attentions — a  little  enthusiasm  communicated  by 
infection — above  all,  the  conviction  that  tlicir  own  newfangled 
importance  must  stand  or  f?\ll  with  the  Spanish  cause;  that 
.while  England  acknowledged  the  Juntas,  and  maintained  a  cor- 
respondence with  them,  they  themselves  were  generals  and  mi- 

'nisters — but,  as  soon  as  the  concern  looked  bad,  they  would  be 
orclercd,  in  their  pristine  qunlity  of  captains  ami  lieutenants,  to 
joi;:  eertum  marching  regii^ienis,  and  occupy  their  noble  souls 
with  the  humble  cares  of  the  parade,  and  tlic  mere  homely  ce- 

,  remonird  of  a  mess-room  : — these  were  motives  more  than  suifi- 
cient,  both  to  blind  them  and  to  colour  their  descriptions— to 
niake  them  the  worst  of  possible  observers,  and,  perhaps,  not  the 
most  impartial  narrators  of  the  scenes  ^which  they  were  deputed 
rigorously  to  examine.  The  consequence  was,  such  productions 
as.have  been  laid  before  Parliament,  and  printed  in  gazettes,  as 
jdespatches  from  Captain  Carrol  and  Mi'jor  Roche,--documents 
j|o  which,  because  more  agreeable  than  the  truth,  our  sagacious 
irolers  paid  the  attention  which  they  refused  to  the  manly,  clear- 
sighted 


«  This  19  the  expression  used  by  those  miserable  vehicles  of  official 
fjdsehoods. 
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sighted^  ummpeaclubk  communic^itions  of  Sir  David  Baird  and 
6ir  John  Moore. 

These  considerations  nlone  are  perhaps  sutficient  to  teach  us 
the  true  value  of  Mr  Semplc's  testimony  as  to  the  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm which  is  still  to  be  found  among  the  Spauiirds.  But 
it  is  proper  to  remember  also,  th.it  he  saw  tlieni  "oiily  in  places  of 
safety,  and  in  those  h.ouvs  of  pe.iceful  hospit.uity,  wIv.mi  tfic  men- 
tion of  national  contest  is  so  int  to  lead  to  a  certain  decree  cf 
l^oasting;.  It  is  also  most  vvoi  r!iv  to  be  rcmnraed,  that  Mr  Semple 
has  himself  stated,  that  '  fvery  iSpaniard  vvdl  credit  the  most  ex- 

*  travajiint  iictio:is,  vhen  thev  redound  to  the  honour  of  his 

*  country,  but  will  scarcely  listen  to  the  most  serious  truths  that 

*  tell  of  its  disgrace. '  How  inevitably  such  dispositions  lead  to 
improvidence,  consternation  and  disaster,  it  is  needless  to  point 
out  to  any  one  who  has  either  studied  human  nature,  or  attended 
to  the  history  of  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  we  will  confess,  that 
we  augur  almost  as  ill  from  the  Andalusian  boast  recorded  by  Mjr 
Semple,  *  that  their  province  would  set  the  enemy  at  deh^nce,  al- 
jthoiigh  he  should  possess  himself  of  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom^' 
as  we  did  from  another  comfortable  remark,  which  we  have  ttn<p 
derstood  to  be  current  among  the  patriots,  viz.  tiiat  the  tardiness 
of  their  proeeeiUngs  against  the  enemy  afforded  no  ,'^rr  nnd  for  de- 
8ponden€e»— 4tnce  their  ancestors  took  tlirec  hundred  years  to 
^vercome  the  Moors,  and  yet  got  rid  of  them  efiectualiy  at  last  I 

But,  it  is  really  idle  to  think  of  ascertaining,  by  argument,  a 
question  which  is  already  but  too  clearly  settled,  we  fear,  by  cx* 
perience.  We  admit,  with  Mr  Semple,  that  the  Spanish  peasant- 
ry are,  for  the  most  part,  brave  and  hardy — that  tliey  hate  the 
French — and  that  their  country  h  rtrong  and  difficult.  But  stilly 
the  fact  is,  that  out  of  a  population  of  twelve  millions,  they  have 
iicver  yet  had  mucli  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  em* 
jbodied  tliat  with  all  ihc  itulucements  that  ever  incited  a  nation 
to  great  exertion,  and  with  more  opportunities  than  were  ever  af- 
forded along  with  such  inducements,  they  have  done  nothiilg  to 
take  advantage  of  their  union,  their  numbers,  and  their  supposed 
zeal  in  the  cause  *, — that,  aft^r  three  ye^s  war,  they  are  still  without 
discipline,  without  cfEcers,  and  without  the  means  of  regular  sup- 
plies i-^and,  finally, -that  the  pressure  of  invasion,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  an  actual  revolution,  has  not  yet  created,  or  called  for* 
,  ward,  one  man  of  commanding  talents,  either  in  arms  or  in  poU^ 
tics — nor  moulded  the  people  at  large  into  such  an  organisation 
as  to  dispense  with  the  constant  animation  of  such  a  presiding 
jgenitts.  In  these  circumstances,  when  the  North  of  Europe  is 
conquered,  and  the  whole  force  of  France  is  set  free  foir  the  con- 
est  of  Spain,  is  it  allowed  us  to  hope  that  Spain  ro^y  yet  be 
'        *    '  »  delivered. 
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^eliTered ,  or  that  any  cooperation  of  ours  can  do  more  than  9^ 

£ravate  her  subjugation  ? 

Mr  Semple  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  more  sanguine,  and  en- 
tertains many  hopes,  and  many  opinion^,  in  which  we  cannot 
agree  with  him.  He  thinks  tne  convocation  of  the  Cortes  will  do 
no  good — that  the  Spaniards  are  zealously  monarchical — and  that 
the  !iame  of  Ferdinand  the  Sc  vcnth,  degraded  and  enthralled  as 
he  is,  is  suihcient  to  secure  their  attachment  to  all  who  act  under 
his  authority ;  and  to  cover  nil  the  errors  and  vices  of  his  repre- 
sentatives. He  thinks,  however,  that  England,  instead  of  acting 
AS  an  auxiliary  merely^  should  resolutely  take  upon  herself  the 
character  of  principal  in  the  war;  and  puts  it  to  his  readers 
to  say,  whether  80,000  British  soldiers,  with  a  host  of  irregnlir 
Spaniards  subordinate  to  them,  would  not  do  more  ;;ood  than  the 
same  irregular  Spaniards,  supported  by  '2.5,000  British? — We 
need  not  enter  now  upon  the  discussion  of  this  project;  but  we 
^re  happy  to  quote,  from  one  who  sympathizes  so  little  with  our 
general  views  and  impressions,  the  decided  testimony  which  Mr 
Semple  bears,  as  to  the  atrocious  misconduct,  and  unpardonable 
errors,  of  those  who  have  hitherto  had  die  planning  of  our  military 
•perations. 

*  To  assist  Spain,  to  uphold  Europe,  we  sent  twenty-sir  thousand 
men  to  Gallicia.  Nearly  twenty  thousand  trrrr  s  were  put  in  mo- 
tion to  subdue  Martinique.  Sicily  and  Malta  are  occupied  by  tweur 
ty- five  thousand  more.  The  conclusion  is  obvious: — to  take  Mar- 
tinique,— to  hold  Sicily  and  Malta, — and  to  deliver  Europe, — nre 
objects  of  equal  importance  !  I  say  nothing  of  the  manner  in  ^vhich 
these  twenty-six  thousand  men  were  conducted ; — peace  be  to  tlie 
ashes  of  those  who  bravely  fell.  I  say  nothing  oi  the  Expedition  to 
Walcheren ;  it  is  mtreiy  a  continuation  of  u.c  s.ji.e  miserable  syi- 
tern.  ?ir  Arthur  Wellesley  appointed  to  support  Spain  with  twenty 
thousand  men,  while  fifty  thousand  are  sent  to  subdue  Walcheren, 
and  look  into  the  mouth  of  the  Schddtt— This  requires  no  com* 
ment.*  .p.  274,  275. 

Such  is  the  language  in  which  a  professed  advocate  for  the  po^ 
licy  of  expeditions^  and  continental  diversions,  feels  himself  con* 
stramed  to  speak :  a  little  further  on,  he  takes  a  tone  still  more 
decided. 

<  The  $paniai$d$  have  committed  many  errors ;  hut  die  l^nglishi 
who  blame  them  so  harshly,  have  committed  more.  Hie  Spaniardt» 
deprived  of  their  former  |povemment9  invaded  hy  a  powerful  enemy, 
divided  into  provinces,  differing  in  customs»  and  even  in  languages 
imd  bowed  down  by  the  accnmulated  errors  of  ages,  and  a  fatal  su- 
perstition, have  at  least  seme  excuses  to  ofo*  for  their  misconduct* 
Bat  Britain»  Queen  of  the  Seas,  secure  from  invasion,  with  an  im- 
..|k«mie  disposable  force,  and  enabled  deliberately  and  maturely  tq 
fsmder  io  what  pa^t  of  the.globe  the  attack  may  be  made  to  most 

advantage, 


sdMiC*^  ml  to  fix,  ai  k  wm^  h»  own  fifldcf  batdc^  paU  fai  no- 
tion nearly  a  hundred  thousand,  men,  and  sends  thm  owr  to  Wal« 
cheren !  I  sslj  nothing  of  the  other  diirersions  of  her  force.  This  is 
the  ahcnrdity  which  combines*  smd  exemphfies*  and  swj&ows  up  all 

the  rest.  The  Spaniards  are  miserahl^-'-^hef  are  ^norantr— they- 
are  blinded.  Be  it  so  : — ^but  what  have  they  yet  done  so  miserablet 
so  ignorant,  so  blind,  as  to  he  compared  with  tliis  ?  Their  defects  are 
excuses  for  tlicir  errors  :  but  Britain,  great,  enlightened,  and  free, — . 
where  shall  we  seek  for  her  apology  ?  So  well,  however,  are  the 
parts  of  our  political  machine  adjusted, — so  admirably  are  its  secret 
springs  and  movements  understood, — that  the  most  disgraceful  of  all 
failures  will  produce  no  baneful  efFcct  upon  tJie  Government.  We 
shall  have  some  speeches,  some  Invectives,  some  investigations ;  but 
the  pow'-r  of  the  planners  of  this  miserable  expedition  will  not  even 
be  siiakcu  by  its  failure.  Let  us  then  talk  of  the  Spaniards  with  .4 
little  more  respect,  or  of  ourselves  witli  somewhat  less.  Let  us  cor- 
rect our  own  glaring  etrort,  before  ve  indulge  in  such  violent  invec- 
tives  against  tfiose  A  our  Allies. '   p«  985-^287. 

There  is  not  an  individualf  we  believet  in  the  nation,  who  doet 
not  feel  the  justice  of  this  rebuke  s  and  few,  we  hope,  who  do' 
not  feel  also  the  thame  and  indignatibii  which  ovcht  to  inspire 
all  those  who,  in  the  day  of  their  greatest  need,  have  entrusted 
their  aifairs  to  connceltorB,  in  comparison  with  whom  the  feeble 
and  divided  Juntas  of  Spain  appear  vigoroM  and  re^ectable.~ 
One  more  mem^o  from  Mr  Sempie,  and  we  take  otur  leave  of 
him. 

*  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  we  began  the  last  war  with  Sp^ 
by  an  act  of  unexampled  and  perfidious  aggression*  In  the  middle 
of  peaces  four  En^ish  frigates»  fhllj  prepared  for  battle,  were  sent 
to  attack  an  equal  number  of  Spanish  vessels  of  the  same  force,  but 
laden  with  silver,  and  encumbered  with  women  and  children*  One 
of  these  vessels  blew  up,  and  several  hundreds  of  innocent  victims 
were  scattered  into  fragments  in  the  air,  or  strewed  ale  .  .  or  the  waves. 
If  a  superior  force  had  been  sent,  the  Spaniards  would  have  submit- 
ted without  a  blow ;  but,  when  a  force  e;cactly  equal  Was  opposed  to 
them,  Spanish  honour  demanded  some  resistance  to  be  made.  It 
appeared  as  if  we  were  anxious  that  our  booty  should,  of  necessity, 
be  stained  with  blood.  Oh  day  of  disgrace  to  the  British  namei. 
Act  of  cruelty  and  liorror  !  Meanwhile  we  slumber  and  doze  over 
it,  and  think  it  already  forgotten.  But  we  deceive  ourselves.  Such 
a  commencement  of  a  war  may  well  bear  a  comparison  with  the  first 
treacheries  of  the  French,  against  whom,  however,  our  Lmguage  can-, 
not  supply  us  with  expressions  sufficiently  harsh.  Tliank  Heaven,* 
an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  us,  as  far  as  possible,  of  wiping  oti" 
the  foul  stain.  As  the  cruel  injary  was  perpetrated  in  blood,  so  :it 
Corunna  and  Talavera  has  it  been  aioaed  for  by  tlie  blood  of  Jiii in- 
land's sons.  Let  us  be  stem,  and  hardly  weep  for  our  brothers  01 
qw  frfcuds  wko  fell  there ;  they  were  th«  necessary  victims  to  the 
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honxmr  of  oar  country-^-^d  kt  ns  hope  thit  diey  may'tnffioe  2  Oar 
future  battles  in  Spain  maybe  for  glory  and  coaqoest ; — ^the  paic 
have  hcQR  oiily  for  reparatiofi.  *    p.  5287*  288. 

Such  are\he  sentiments  of  a  man  little  connected  with  politic.^ 
ami  not  at  all  attached  to  those  pohtics  which  we  have  generally 
ielt  ourselves  called  on  to  support;  and  such,  we  have  no  doubt, 
mttst  be  the  sentiments  of  every  mdividiial  in  the  kingdom,  who, 
even  without  Mr  Semple's  means  of  observation,  would  apply 
fairly  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  those  m?xims  by  which  he 
judge  ;  of  the  character  and  actions  of  his  neighbours. 

Mr  temple's  book  is  not  made  up  of  politics  i  but,  at  the  pre- 
sent nioment,  it  is  diihcult  to  think  or  to  speak  of  Spain  under 
•  any  other  aspect :  and,  at  all  events,  we  have  not  left  ourselves* 
room  to  consider  it  in  any  other  light.   There  are  some  lively  de-> 
scripttonS)  and  some  bad  eloquence no  very  new  or  precise  in^  ^ 
fotmationj  b\it  a  general  tone  of  reasonableness,  and  good-natured 
candour.   The  book,  in  short,  is  extremely  creditable  to  one  who; 
is  not  a  professed  author :  and  it  is  presented  to  us  in  a  form  in 
which  few  professed  authors  now  condescend  to  make  their  ap» 
pearance.    It  is  very  modestly  printed  in  one  small  duodecimo> 
and  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  very  clear  aiid  weH-executed  • 
engrayingfi^  .thrown;  off  upon  common  paper,  and  on  a  very  re- 
duced scale.  Notwithstanding  their  unassuming  appearance,  thejr 
ase  very  faithful  ^nd  characteristic  representations  of  theSpanisb 
costume,  and  are  finished  with  a  spirit  and  elegance  that  do  great 
credit  tp  the  taste  of  their  author. 


Art.  IX.  77ie  Sj/siem  *  qfihe  World.  By  P.  S.  Laplace,  Mem- 
ber'of  the  National  Institute  of  France,  Translated  from  the 
French  by  J.  Pond»  F.  R.  S*   2  voh  8vo«   London^  Phillips. 

'X'hb  time  is  not  yet  arrived  which  can  enable  us  to  appreciate 
the?  effects  of  the  French  Revolution,  either  in  accelerating 
or  retarding  the  pro[tres8  of  knowledge.  It  if,  perhaps,  in  one* 
(jnarter  only  tliat  this  Can  be  done  at  present  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty. In  the  departments  of  mathematical  science,  we  can  easi- 
]y  perceive  that  a  larger  proportion  of  talent  and  genius  has  been 
turned  to  the  object  of  instruction,  an  J  to  the  composition  of 
elementary  or  popular  works>  than  probably  was  ever^  at  any  one 

timej 


*  The  title  in  the  original  is,  Exposition  dit  Systme  da  Mondt^ 
The  word '  Exposition'  is  opiitted  altogether  ia  the  translatioai  and| 
as  w«  conceive^  without  any  good 'reason. 
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time,  employed  for'thoie  purposes.  Academicians  whOf  before 
the  Revolution,  had  derored  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the 
discovery  or  inTention  of  what  was  new,  have  since  condescended 
to  elttd«faite  doctrines,  or  explain  principles  already  known.  From 
being  contiDually  engaged  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  science, 
they  have  passed  to  coltivate  and  improve  the  territories  already 
acquired.  The  Elements  of  Geometry  of  Le  Gendre  5  the.  trea- 
tise of  La  Grange  on  Analytical  Functions  j  his  Lemons  on  the 
same  subject,  drawn  up  for  the  Polytechnique  SchooJ,  and  La- 
place's Exposition  of  the  System  of  the  World,  are  ail  work^  of. 
this  kind,  possessing  the  highest  merit,  and  showinpt  that  genius 
and  originality  may  be  exerted  ev en  in  the  mors  Lcuicn  n  acj^s  of 
science.  It  would  seem  that,  durintr  the  short  period  wlicn  pub- 
lic opinion  had  some  niflLiencc  on  the  dl^irs  of  France,  those  who 
cultivatt'd  the  sciences  sav/  clcariy,  rli:;'^,  in  oi-der  to  conciliate 
that  opinion,  it  was  necessary,  as  nvacli  possible,  to  connect 
their  favourite  stuviies  with  objects  of  manifest  iiiii:!  v.  The  e- 
Gtabilshment  of  a  new  system  of  public  instruction  pointed  out 
the  species  of  utility  that  was  most  likely  to  interest  the  public, 
and  has  produced  the  valuable  treatises  that  have  been  just  enu^ 
merated. 

But  though  France,  and  indeed  all  Europe,  have  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  principle  thus  called  into  action,  it  is  certain  that  an 
endeavour  to  keep  up  a  cor.stant  and  immediate  connexion  be- 
tween the  researches  of  science  and  the  uses  of  life,  is  by  no 
means  likely  to  li.ive  at  all  times  the  same  salutary  effects  that  have 
now  been  ascribed  to  it.    The  sciences  must  often  be  cultivated 
from  the  mere  feeling  of  their  own  excellence,  and  must  be  fol- 
lowed into  recesses  where  their  im^iediate  connexion  with  objects 
of  utility  cannot  be  perceived.    Had  mathematicians  never  in- 
dulged thrni  elves  in  any  speculatioiis  but  such  as  were  certainly^ 
conducive  to  purposes  of  acknowledged  utility,  the  instruments 
and  methods  by  which  the  Lunar  theory  has  been  brought  to  per- 
fection, would  probably  have  still  remained  unknown  ;  nnd,  of 
course,  the  great  practical  question,  concerninir  the  longitude, 
would  have  ytt  received  no  solution.    The  applications  of  a  par- 
ticular discovery,  and  the  uscf;il  conclusions  to  which  it  leads, 
in  many  instances  remain  unknown,  till  the  Inture  progress  of 
science  bring  them  to  light.    A  series  of  new  discoveries  may  be  . 
necessary  to  give  value  to  those  th.it  have  long  since  been  made.. 
Napier,  when  he  invented  Logiritlims,  proposed  no  other  ob-. 
ject  to  himself  than  that  of  facilitating  arithmetical  calculations  ; 
and  this  end  he  doubtless  saw  that  he  had  fully  accomplished. 
But,  with  all  his  sagacity  and  depth  of  tliought,  he  little  knew, 
the  richness  of  the  veia  he  was  working;  he  courd  not  foresee 

.    I  that^ 
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tbat,  for  tl^  next  two  hundred  yenti*  vlieii.  th^.<iii«thematicat 
sciences  wm  to  proceed  with  a. rapidity  yet  lUiesE^jDipled.im  di^ 
history  of  knowkdgey  thef  wer«  hasdkf  to  advance  a  stepa,  wkhr 
Ottt  dereioptng  some  further  consequences  of  his  discovery,  an(L 
some  new  4|^lic9tiaiis  of  it,  tn  branches  of  science  which»  ta  his 
tiine»  had  no  existence.  To  foretel*  beforehand  the  uses  to  whicb 
a4tscoT6ry>  whether  mathmatical  or  phyficalt  maj  be  ajppHed,  ia. 

given  to  man  \  and  we,  who  have  seen  the  aspect  of  all  cbs-* 
maeali  and  a  great  part  of  physicaJ,  science  changed,  in  cc»ise»- 
quence  of  the  convulsions  excited  m  the .  limbs  of  a  dead  £ro^» 
wsU  not  easiif  be  induced  .to  reject  aiijr  espennen^  or.  zaj  ob^ 
serfation,  as  frivolous  and  tumecessary. 
<  There  is  a  great  danger  to  science,  therefiorei  fmn  lceeping 
tility  too  clOKly  in  view,  and  thus  hampering  a  progms  that, 
diottld  be  free  and  unconfined.  This,  however^  is  an  error*  if 
we  mistake  not»  to  which  free  gOTemments  are  «sore  aubject  than 
tliose  where  the  qunion  of  the  people  is  of  less  coosequence  $  at 
leaet  this  may  be  expected  to  be  the  case  while  the  publto  is.  hvL 
little  enlightened^  and  not  aware .  of.  such  facta  in  the  hMtory  of. 
science  as  have  been  just  referred  to.  . 

Jh  proof  of  this  it  may  be  obserred»  that  the  Hterary-institntioii 
which  has  mi>8t  ^completely  produced  its  effect  of  jxay  in»mcMh 
times,  and.  that  has  heon  most  successfu)  in  promo^tig  thf».inte«. 
vests  of  sdcnce,  is.  that  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Vwa^.:wke9^ 
snuall  pmsipna  and  great  honours,  bestowed  on  a  kw  me^  for^de*-; 
voting  themselves  exclusively  to  works  of  invemion  and  discoyort 
ryi  have  b«en  the  meana.  of  advancing  the  math&natical  sciencei^ 
in  France  to  aatate  of  unexampled  prosperity* 

lo^  England,  where  auch  an  insthntton  as  that  just  mentioned^ 
was  wanting,  and  where  the  puUic  is  perpetually  prepared  with 
the  question  of  euibmOf  to  repress  what  sisems  the  luxury  , q|* 
science,  the  same  progress  has  not  .been  made ;  and  our  mercaii- 
tile  prejudices  have  so  far  defeated  their  own  purposey-th^,  if 
the  matter  had  been  left  to  us*  the  theory  of  the  moon's  niotion 
would  still  have  been  extremely  imperfect ;  and  the  great  z^^uti-i 
cut  problem  of  finding  the  longitude,  could  have  received  no^inf^ 
like  an  accurate  solution.    We  do  not  mean  to  plead  tha  cause <^ 
those  governments  where  the  opinion  of  the  people  has  no  share 
in  determining  the  conduct  of  their  rulers.    Such  governraeffitS' 
are  essential] y  bad  ;  and  the  fact  we  have  stated  only  tends  to 
prcv^j  that  there  is  no  evil  so  pure  as  not  to  contain  some  alloy 
of  what  is  good.    Were  the  opinion  of  the  public  suiHciently  en-'* 
lightened,  it  would  prove  a  nurse  of  science  superior  to  every 
o(]jer.  '  '  ^*'*' 

Qf  the  works  referred  to  above,  one  of  the  most  conspicuoai» 
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no  doubf ,  is  thnt  which  we  hive  now  before  us.    It  contains,- 
first,     brief  but  clear  and  accur^itc  account  of  the  phenonienti 
the  heavens  ;  and,  next,  a  phiiosophical  etposirioii  of  the  princi- 
ples by  which  those  phenomena  have  been  expl.uned.    It  is  to  La- 
place himself,  and  to  his  great  work  of  thd  Mecha  -ique  Celesre, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  that  perfect  system  of  plu'sical  astrono- 
my which  has  left  no  inequality  in  the  planetary  inotiot>s  that  i.s  not 
fully  accounted  for,  and  which  ha''>  derived  from  the  principle  of 
gr;ivitation  the  measure  of  many  smaller  inequ  Jitie's  w'lu  ob- 
servation had  indicated,  but  which  it  never  could  h ive  anaJyzed*- 
'J'o  hive  an  nbridgeTuent  of  this  great  work,  mntle  by  the  authof 
hini^elr,  and  impressed  throughout  with  the  strongest  charac^ 
ters  of  genius  and  originality,  is  an  advantage  which  philoso*' 
phers  and  men  of  science  can  never  sufficiently  \M!n^.    The  de-' 
tail  into  which  the  author  enters,  is  sufTicient  to  explain  the  grrat 
and  general  truths  which  flow  from  the  docrrine  of  gravitation, 
and  the  mode  of  applying  those  truths  to  the  expl  motion  of  par** 
ticular  phenomena.    The  book  is  accordingly  of  infinite  value," 
even  to  the  most  profound  mathematician.    In  the  vast  apparatus 
<5f  crcometric  demonstration  and  alc^ebraic  calculus  which  is  neces- 
i;a;  Y  to  a  complete  theory  of  the  heavens,  the  most  expert  nnd  sa* 
gacious  are  sometimes  apt  to  lose  sight  of  tlie  connexion  amoni^ 
parts  necessarily  placed  at  a  v:ist  dibt:iT"!Cc  frf  jm  one  another  j  and 
the  microscopical  examination  that  they  must  bestow  on  the  par- 
ticulars, prevents  the  comprehensive  view  that  siiould  he  taken  of 
the  whole.    In  such  cases,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  have  ther 
whole  argument  clearly  and  succinctly  stated,  with  no  more  of 
the  detail  than  is  essential  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  reasoning. 
The  work  here  translated  effects  this  purpose  completely,  and 
18  drawn  up  with  so  masterly  a  hand,  that  the  fyro  will  not  com«: 
plain  that  it  is  obscure,  nor  tlie  adept  that  it  is  superficial*  f 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  object  of  it,  better  than  the  Mi« 
thor  has  done,  in  a  paragraph  prefixed  to  the  first  B  >ok. 

•  Of  all  the  natural  sciences,  Astronoitty  is  that  which  presents 
the  longest  series  of  discoveries.  There  is  an  immense  distance  from 
the  first  view  ol  the  heavens,  to  that  _£^cn:'ral  view  by  which,  at  the 
present  day,  we  comprehend  the  past  and  iuture  btate  of  the  system 
of  the  world.  To  arrive  at  this,  it  was  necessary  lo  rhstrve  the 
heavenly  bodies  during  a  long  succession  of  ages, — to  recognize  irom 
their  appearances  the  real  motion  of  the  Earth,— to  develop  the  laws 
of  the  planetary  motions,  and  from  these  laws  to  derive  the  principles 
of  univeisal  gravitation, — and  to  rcxlcscend  from  this  principk'  lo 
tiie  complete  investigation  of  all  tlie  cekstutl  phenomena,  even  in  their 
minutest  details.  Thi$  is  what  the  human  understanding  has  accom- 
pli^d  in  astronomy.   Tke  exposition  of  these  discoveries,  jmd  of 
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tke  most  rimple  maimer  in  wUch  llief  nay  arise  ooe  Irom  llie  oAfir« 
would  have  the  dooble  advantage  of  presenting  a  great  assemblage 
of  important  truths,  and  the  true  method  which  should  be  followed 
in  investigating  the  laws  of  nature.  This  is  the  object  I  propose  in 
tfie  following  work. '   p.  1,  2. 

In  pursuing  the  object  here  pointed  our,  the  author  has  neither 
nude  use  of  geometrical  diagrams,  nor  of  algebraic  calculations,  bat 
hae  explained,  in  words,  the  principles  on  which  such  calculations 
are  founded  J  and  has  stated  accurately  the  conclusions  deduced 
front  tbem.  The  wotk  it  divided  into  five  books.  The  first  treats 
of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies  the  aecond  ol 
thor  real  motions  ;^the  third  of  the  laws  of  motion  common 
to  all  bodies  j<^the  fourth  of  the  principle  of  universal  gravi- 
tation )-^and  the  fifth  contiins  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
Astronomy. 

.  The  two  first  may  be  considered  at  introduct<vy  to  the  third 
and  fourth,  which  no  doubt  contain  what  U  of  greatest  import- 
since.  In  the  First  book,  where  the  apparent  motions  are  treated, 
that  is  to  say,  the  motions  just  as  they  appear,  without  conttdering 
the  motion  of  the  Earth  as  haying  any  share  in  producing  then, 
the  arrangement  is  singularly  j  udicious.  Every  one  who  has  attends 
ed  to  the  modes  of  describing  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  em- 
ployed by  different  audiors,  must  have  remarked  how  difficult  it 
St,  to  to  arrange  the  parts,  that  you  may  not  be  obliged  to  go 
iwice  over  the  same  ground  \  and  that,  at  every  step  you  talte,  you 
may  have  sufficient  <&ta.  to  enable  you  to  proceed,  without  any 
vadne  anticipation  of  what  is  to  follow.  The  machine  of  the 
heavens,  theogh  ia  itself  to  beautiful  and  so  limple,  at  it  first 
appeaia  to  us,  is  to  various  and  complex,  that»  to  make  the  de- 
scriptieBS  fottow  in  their  natural  order,  both  relatively  to  them- 
selves, and  relatively  to  the  mind  of  the  student^  is  a  work  of  no 
small  difictilty.  Lapiaoe  hat  executed  this  part  very  successfully. 
A  treatise  by  Biot,  his  friend  and  disciple,  has  been  written  as  a 
oommentary  on  these  two  chapteis,  having  for  its  title— Introduc- 
tion to  Physical  Astronomy.  The  work  hat  great  merit  \  but,  we 
tfahik,  if  thp  order,  observed  in  deecribing  the  phenomena,  had 
been  th^  tame  which  Laplace  himself  hu  foliowed,  he  woldd  have, 
tendered  his  tteatite  sdll  more  valuable. 

The  Second  book  gives  the  evidence  for  the  Copemican  system, 
or  for  the  eartK^s  mofion ;  describet  the  figures  of  the  planets » 
their  orbits ;  together  with  the  orbitt  of  comets,  and  of  the  se- 
condary planets.  As  in  all  this,  however,  though  there  be  great 
merit,  there  is  no  room  afforded  for  the  species  of  excellence  that 
ii,  characteristic  of  this  work,  we  hasten  to  vv^hat  relates  to  Phy- 
sical 
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sical  A^trenomY*  The  view  |tven  of  the  laws  of  mptSoiii  which 
are  reduced  to  two^  and  considered  as  derived  only  from  obser^ 
vationi  is  diiFtrent  from  that  which  is  usually  giren.  We  shall 
therefore  lay  before  our  readers  what  is  stated  on  diis  subject 

in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Third  book* 

<  The  direction  of  motioiik  in  a  straight  line  follows  neceiiSarily 
from  this,  that  tliere  is  no  reason  why  the  point  should  deviate  to 
the  right,  rather  than  to  the  left  of  its  primitive  direction ;  but  the 
iiniforniity  of  its  motion  is  nnt  rq!i:i11y  evident.  The  nature  of  the 
moving  liiice  being  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  know  /)  priori  if 
tliis  force  slionld  preserve  itself  or  not.  It  is  true,  tliat  since  ;i  body 
is  incapat)le  oi;  giving  itself  any  motion,  it  seems  equally  \mpo<;s!hle 
that  it  bhonld  be  able  to  effect  any  change  in  that  which  it  has  i  c- 
ceived,  so  that  tlie  law  of  inertia  is  at  least  the  most  natural  and 
hiost  simple  that  can  be  imagrined.  It  is  likewise  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience ;  for,  in  fact,  we  observe  on  the  Earth,  that  nujtions  are 
perpetuated  for  a  longer  time,  iu  proportion  as  the  obstacles  which 
oppose  them  are  diminished  \  and  this  woujd  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that,  without  these  obstacles,  they  woul4  contitive  fbr  eiren  But 
the  Jnertta  of  matter  is  prind|ally  rsmurfcable  in  liie  uiotions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies*  which^  for  a  gieat  number  of  ages,  have  not  expe- 
rladced  any  sensible  alteration.  For  these  reasons,  we  shall  consi'der 
inertia  as  a  law  of  nature ;  and,  when  we  observe  any  alteration 
the  motioa  of  a  body,  we  shall  conclude  that  it  arises  from  tfa^  ac* 
tion  of  some  foreign  cause, 

*  Force  being  only  known  tons  by  the  space  whieb  it  causes  to 
described  in  a  given  time,  it  is  natural  to  ts^  this  space  for  its  meai 
jiure ;  but  tfats  supposes,  that  several  forces  acting  in  the  Same  direc* 
tion,  will  cause  to  be  described,  in  a  unity  of  time,  a  space  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  spaces  which  each  would  have  caused  to  be  de- 
Scribed  separately;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  space  is  proportional 
to  the  veV">crty.  This  is  what  we  cannot  be  assured  of  .7  prioriy  con- 
sidering our  Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  moving  force.  Upon 
iliis  subject  we  must  have  recourse  to  experience ;  for,  whatever  1$ 
not  a  necessary  consequence  of  tlie  few  data  we  have  given  00  th^ 
nature  of  things,  is  only  to  us  the  result  of  observation. 

*  Force  may  be  expressed,  by  an  infiiiity  of  functions  of  the  velo* 
city,  vvithout  implying  a  contradiction.  There  is  none  in. supposing 
it  proportional  lo  die  square  of  the  velocity.  la  tliu  hypothesis,  it 
is  easy  to  determine  tlie  motion  of  a  point  solicited  by  any  number 
of  forces,  whose  velocities  are  known  ;  for,  if  we  take,  upon  the  di- 
rections of  these  forces,  straight  lines  representing  their  velocities, 
beginning  at  tbeif  point  of  concourse,  and  if  upon  these  directions, 
and  from  the  same  point  other  lines  be  taken,  which  are  to  each  Or 
Ither  as  the  squares  of  the  first,  these  lines  will  represent  the  forces 
themselves.   By  combining  them  according  to  the  rules  already 
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men)  we  ihflli  obdris'idieir  resulting  force,  :md  *fllso  tli^  str^i^t 
^•'^liichTepreseiili  ^d^hich  wiU  beto^thtf  square  of  the  cdt^ 
MpQodiag  y^locityitStfi^  itraight  .line  representing  one  of  the ^^m- 
ppsingr  forces  is  to  thai  sqi^re  of  ics  velocity.  By  this  it  appears  how 
the  motion  of  a  point  may  be  determined,  whatever  he  the  function 
of  the  velocity  which  expresses  the  force.  AmonjTj  all  the  functioiis 
mathematically  possible,  let  us  examine  which  is  tJiat  of  nature. 

*  It  is  ohserved  upon  the  Earth,  that  a  body,  solicited  by  any  force, 
moves  in  the  same  manner,  whatever  be  the  angle  which  the  direc- 
tion of  this  force  makes  with  tlie  direction  of  the  motion  which  is 
common  to  the  body,  and  to  the  part  of  the  terrestrial  surface  to 
wliich  it  corresponds.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in  a  vessel,  whoic 
motion  is  uniform.  A  moveable  body,  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
spring,  or  of  gravity,  or  any  otlicr  force,  moves  relatively  tQ  the 
parts  oftlit  dttp>  in  the  same  maQner,  whatever  be  the  velocity  an^ 
^ecticn  6i  vessel*  It  maf  then  be  establidied,  as  a  ge9erau  Um 
«f-  temstrial  metiiwis»  diat  tfir  a  system  of  bodib  duried'  oa  by  a 
co|«UBoa  motioDy  any  fi>rce.  be  impressed  mi  out  'of  dieltt,  itsr  apipg. 
rent  f«ftttivi^  mctto  will  bfi.  the>  sanM>  irbMem  be  the- genera 
inotiDQ  of  tlie  sjsMii  •  |(&d  the  tnglt  whiidi  its  dii^tioaHmikes  {vAk 
tttieJmpeUing  £;^€e»  -i  • 

'  The  prc^KMctioiiality  of  Cbrce  toiisdocttyy  fosidtB.^m  this  knr 
rigorously  exact  f  . for,  if  we  sopfiotsfl  two  bodtesi  mavkg- 
.upon  one  str^igftt  lixie  with  equal  vel^i^ies^^and  tbat.jbf^impiFessiiig' 
op  one  of  them  a  force,  which  increases  t^tpiimftive  foi%e«  its  relao 
tire  velocity  to  the  other  body  remaii^  t]^.{aiq{f^,a^..^  bath  of  theah 
fcad  Wen  primitively  in  a  state  of  repose.'    It  is  evident,  that,:thft. 
space  described 'by  the  body,  in  consequence  of  its  primitive  force, 
and  of  that  which  is  added  to  it,  becomes  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
spaces  which  each  of  them  would  have  caused  it  to  describe  in  the,, 
same  time,  which  supposes  the  force  propoftional  \o  xjx^  velqcitJvV 
I.  p.  295—301.  ■  ' 

Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  Laplace  founds  our  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature  simply  on  experience,  and  not  on  reasoning  a 
priori.  The  reasoning  by  which  he  here  shows  that  force  is  pro- 
portional to  velocity,  deserves  to  be  cirefully  considered;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  among  the  various  views  which  have  been  taken 
of  this  subject,  the  argument  here  brought  forwa(d>  we  . 
know,  has  not  been  attended  to.       *  *     •  i   •  •  .-i  

The  Fourth  book  proceeds,  by  help  of  the  Ia\;^s  of  motion,  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  Tlie  principle  of  univer-  . 
sal  gravitation  is  investigated,  and  its  consequences  traced  in  the 
motions  of  the  planets.  We  have  remarked,  in  a  former  Number 
of  our  Journal,  the  perfection  that  Laplace  has  given  tp  the  theory 
of  the  heavens,  and  have  shown  that  he  has  left  no  consequence  of 
the  principle  of  gravitation,  (thf^t  ^cah  ^dssibly^  be  ^gpliqiWe  to 
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our  system),  which  is  not  completely  ascertali^.etl.  We  have  here 
the  lust  instance  that  hujnan  knoAvledge  has  yet  presented  of  a 
science  complete  tn  ail  its parts^  and  of  which  the  boundary  on 
all  sides  is  perfectly  ascertained.  It  has  been  eloquent)'/  and 
truly  said  of  those  who  first  cultivated  the  mathematics,  *  that 
they  opened  to  genitus  that  immense  horizon  in  which,  to  the  end 
of  time,  it  may  exercise  its  strength,  and  at  every  step  behold 
the  boundary  receding  to  a  greater  distance.  *  This  is,  doubtless, 
true  of  the  pure  mathematics ;  but  the  boundaries  of  physical  a*- 
stronomy  are  fixed,  and  the  vast  circumference  seems  capable  of 
lio  farther  extension.  It  forms  i  body  of  knowledge  destinied  np 
loiiget  to  excite  surprise  and  wonder ;  no  longer  to  act  on  the 
i^ind  by  its  novelty,  but  merely  by  the  grandeivr>  the  symmetry^*' 
and  the  intiniate  connexion  of  its  objects.  It  possesses  only  the 
c|iarms  essential  to  truth  \  those  of  greatoesSf  order  and  propor- 
tion, such  as  we  must  conceive  to  happen  in  all  cases  with  minds 
of  a  superior  oMeri.so  that^  in  no  part  of  hi^  intellectual  enjoy- 
n^nt,  does  man  appoat-more  as  an  emaostion  from  the  Dttinity*  ' 
iLapIace,  after  pioviiig.the  esifteiice  of  gravitation,  according 
to  which,  the  planets  tend  to  the  fun  with  forces  inTerfely  as  die 
fquares  of  the  diftances  ;  and  after  ptOfhigy  that  the  moon  is  re* , 
tained  in  her  orbit  by  thcCainae  force  that  produces  the  fall  of  bodies 
at  the  fuifisce  of  the  earth,  (feppodng  that  force  alfo  to  diminifli 
as  the  fqums  of  the-diftances  tncreafe),  proceeds  to  oonOder  the 
mafKss  the  plametSy  and  adfq  their  difturbing  forces  ot|t  one; 
another. 

Mr  S  iiith,in  his  beautiful  fragment  on  the  HI f^ory of  Aftronomyj^ 
has  well  obferved,  that,  of  all  the  attempts  of  the  Newtonian  philo« 
fophy,  that  which  would  appear  to  be  moft  above  the  reach  of  human 
reafon  and  experience,  is  the  attempt  to  compute  the  weigbtsand den- 
iities  of  the  Sun  and  the  Obveral  planetSt   This,  however,  was  what 
M<iWt6'n  dtfcovercd  the  means  of  doing  \  and  Laplace, -foUo wing  the 
fsfmcl  principle,  and  ponVfTing  niore  accurate  dat^f  has  refolvedtlie- 
problem  with  more  precifion.    He  concludes,  that  Japiter  is  dot. 
quite  the  thoufandth  part  of  thq  $un  \  Saturn  ^bpuc  .one«<fak4  ih^ 
itiafs  of  Jupiter  ;  and  Vranus.aboutooe-halC   The         is  lefg 
than  the  thrire  hundred  thoufandth  part  of  4)c  Swi ;  Venus  is  aot 
much  lefs  \  Mars  about  twice  as  %x^i  as.^  Earth  ;  afM^  Meioctiry 
about  a  feventh  part.   The  mafifs  ojp.the  pl^ets  vhtch  have  £i-- 
tellites,  are  determined  with  confidei^able  exaAnefs }  the-  pmidic 
time  of  a  fatellite,  compared  with  its  di^nce^  a^brding  a  mea«> 
fure  of  the  ii^tenfity  witli  which'  it  gravitates  towatd.  its  pidmary. 
The  maiTes  of  thofe  planets  which  have  no  fateUites,  cannot  be« 
known  with  the  fame  certainty,  and  are  compiatcd  fmm  an  hyto«i 
tlielis  which,  thougli  it  agree  with  the  £arth,  Jupiter,  and  Sa- 
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turn,  is  iieverthekfs  precarious,  rh.  that  thr  H  afitlfs  of  tlie  pla- 
nets are  inverfely  as  their  dillancfs  from  tlic  Suu.  When  the  mu- 
tual dilturh  inces  of  the  piantts  fliall  be  more  accurately  j^fcertaln- 
cri  by  loiii;  obfcrvatloti^  the  aiaile«  of  all  ol  them  wiii  probably  be 
determined. 

On  the  fuhjt  fl^  of  th?»  Pf  rturbi*tion  of  the  tUiptic  MotioOy  la^ 
J)lace  mnkes  the  foliowins;  rcmnrks. 

*  If  the  planets  only  ohrycd  the  action  of  the  Sun,  they  would 
revolve  round  it  in  elliptic  orbits  ;  but  they  act  mutually  tipon  each 
other,  and  upon  the  Sun  ;  and  from  thesfe  various  attractions  there 
result  perturbations  in  their  elliptic  motions,  which  are,  to  a  certaia 
degree,  perceived  by  ob??ervation,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  deier* 
mine,  to  have  exact  tiibles  of  the  planetary  motions.  The  rigorous 
solution  of  tliis  problem,  surpasses  at  present  tlie  powers  of  analysis, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  approximations.  Fortunate- 
Ijf  the  smallness  of  the  masses  compared  to  the  Sunt  and  the  sm^* 
ness  of  their  ectentrtcttj)  and  of  the  inclination  of  their  orbits,  af- 
fords considerable  facility  to  this  object.  — 

*  The  perturbations  of  the  elliptic  motioh  of  the  planets*  may  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes.  Those  of  the  first  class  a^t  the 
dltptic  motioh  of  the  planets ;  they  increase  ixrith  extreme  slowness^ 
and  are  calied  secular  iricqmtitics.  The  other  class  depends  on  the 
configurations  of  the  planets,  both  with  respect  to  each  othef,  and 
to  their  nodes  and  perihelia;  and,  being  reestablished  every  time 
these  configurations  become  the  same,  they  have  been  called  periodic 
cal  me^mUHeSf  to  distinguish  them  from  secular  inequalfttes,  which 
are  equally  periodic,  but  "Whose  periods  are  much  longer,  and  indA* 
pendent  of  the  mutual  c on tig^u rations  of  the  planets.  * — 

*  Let  us  first  consider  those  secul  ir  ine(iualitics  ^^'hich,  by  deve- 
loping tliemselves  in  the  course  of  ages,  should  change  at  length 
both  the  form  and  position  of  the  planetary  orbits.  The  inost  im- 
portant ot  these  inequalities,  is  that  wliich  may  affect  the  mean  mo- 
tion of  the  planets.  By  comparing  together  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  since  the  reestablishmcnt  of  astrorioniy,  the  motion 
of  Jupiter  appears  to  be  quicker,  and  that  of  Saturn  slower,  than 
by  a  comparison  of  the  same  observations  xvith  those  of  the  anticnt 
astronomers  :  frorn  which  it  has  been  inferred,  tli.it  tiic  urai  of  ilicse 
motions  has  accelerated,  white  the  second  has  retarded  from  one  cen- 
tury to  another.  *^*  Accordinjf  to  Halley,  Uie  secular  equadoa  of 
Jupiter  is  34'%  fbt  the  first  cetitury,  reckoned  from  1700 ;  ths  cor- 
responding equation  of  Satnmr  is  50*'S*  It  Was  natural  to  look 
foft  the  catise  of  these  equations  in  the  mhtiial  accions  of  these  two 
iplanets,  the  ino^t  considerable  of  out  system.  •  Enlcr,  who  6t«t 
direct^  his  attention'  'to  this  problem,  found  a  secidar  eiqimtion, 
equal  for  both  the  "plaactt,  and  additive  to  theiff  mean  moAmi^ 
V'hich  is  inconsistent  widi  observation.  Lagrange  obtained  a  result 
>K  hich  accorded  more  nearly  with  observatioiu  Othcn  geometrietstns 
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obtained  other  equations.  Struck  with  this  difference,  I  examined 
again  this  sulyect,  applying  the  greatest  possible  care  to  the  investi* 
gation  ;  and  1  arrived  at  tne  true  analytical  expresiion  for  the  seeu* 
lar  inequality  of  the  mean  motions  of  the  planets.  In  nAstituting 
the  numerical  values*  relative  to  Jitpiten  and  Saturn*  ia  this  escpies*' 
sioHi  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  became  equal  to  notjiing.  I 
suspected  thttt  this  was  not  peculiar  lo  thesei  planets  \  and  thal^  .if 
this  expression  was  put  in  the  most  «mple  form  of  which  it  was  sus- 
ceptible, (by  reducing  to  the  least  possible  number  the  different  qnan* 
tides  which  it  contains*  by  means  of  the  relations  which  subsist  be- 
tween them),  all  its  terms  would  destroy  each  other.  Calculatioil 
confirmed  this  suspicion)  and  taught  me  that,  in  general,  the  mean 
motions  of  the  planets,  and  their  distances  from  the  Sun,  are"  inva- 
riable ;  at  least,  when  we  neglect  the  fourth  powers  of  the  eccentri- 
cities nnd  inclinations  of  the  orbits,  and  tlie  squares  of  the  pertur- 
bating  masses,  which  is  m<  re  than  sufficient  for  the  actual  purposes 
of  astronomy.  Lagrange  has  since  confirmed  this  result,  and  sliown, 
by  a  beautiful  method,  that  it  is  even  true,  when  the  powers  and 
products  of  any  order  wliatever  of  tlie  eccentnciiies  and  inclinations 
are  taken  iiuu  the  calculation.  Thus  the  variations  of  the  mean  mo- 
tions of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  do  not  depend  on  liicir  i>ecular  inequa- 
lities.»    II.  37—4^2. 

^  If  we  knew  exactly  the  masses  of  the  planets,  future  observations 
jmight  be  antieipaled»  and  the  true  values  assigned  to  the  secular  in- 
eqttilities  of  the  .planets;  we  only  know  the  masses  of  those 
pbrneteiN^rich  are  accompanied  by  satellites;  thp  masses  of  the  others 
canity  be  detensined  when  the  progress  of  time  diaU  have  fully 
cbsidoped  the  quantity  of  these  inequalities  firom  whence  these  massds 
are  to  be  compufisd*  We  may  then*  in  imagination*  look  back  to  die 
sveeessive  changes  which  the  planet^iry  system  -has  undergone,  and 
foeiel  those  which  future  ages  will  offer  to  astionomers ;  and  the 
,  geometrician  will  at  once  comprdiend  in  \i&  formulsB  both  the  past 
and  future  state  of  the  world. ' — 

«  Many  interesting  questions  here  present  themselves  to  our  notice. 
Have  the  planetary  ellipses  always  been,  and  will  they  always  be 
nearly  circular  ?  Among  the  number  of  the  planets,  have  any  of 
them  ever  been  comets,  ivhose  orbits  have  gradually  approached  to 
the  circular  form  by  tlie  mutual  attractions  of  the  odier  planets  ? 
Will  tiie  obliquity  of  tlie  ecliptic  continually  diminish,  till  at  length 
it  coincides  with  the  equator,  and  tiie  days  and  nights  become  equal 
on  the  earth  throughout  the  year  ?  Analysis  answers  these  questions 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  I  have  succeeded  in  dcmonjjtrating, 
tliat  w  hatever  be  the  masses  of  the  planets,  in  as  niuch  as  they  all 
move  iu  tlie  same  direction,  in  orbits  of  small  eccentricity,  and  little 
inclined  to  each  other;  their  secular  inequalities  will  be  periodic,  and 
contained  widiin  narrow  limitst  so  diat  the  planetary  system  will  only 
oscsUate  about  a  mean  state^  from,  which  it  will  deviate  but  by  a  very 
small  quantity.  The  pkMMtary  eUipsesy  thereforei  always  have  beeo, 
.«  C  c  4  and 
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and  always  will  be,  nearly  circqjar ;  from  whence  it  folkywa  that  no 
plaMt  has  ever  been  a  comdU  at  le^st  if  we  only  calculate  iifKm  the 
znutiial  actioDs  of  the  planetary  system.  The  ecliptic  will  iifvf^  co- 
incide with  the  equatOTj  ai^d  the  who^  extent  pf  .its  TariatioQs  T«m 

not  exceed  ^  4^'.  i- 

*  The  planet  Vranus,  though  lately  discovered,  ofFcrs  already  In- 
'contrst;ih!c  indicati'^r!';  of  the  perturhntions  which  it  experiences  from 
the  action  (  f  Jupiter  and  iSiiturn.  The  laws  of  cIm;  tic  motion  do  not 
^xrictly  satitify  its  observed  positions ;  ;ind,  to  represeiu  lliera,  it?  pcr- 
tinhntions  must  be  considered.  Tlu'ir  tjicory,  by  a  very  remarkahle 
coincidence,  places  it  in  the  years  1TG9,  17.56,  and  1690.  in  the^anic 
points  of  the  heavens,  v>  hercMonnier,  Mayer,  and  Flanistead,  had 
determined  the  position  of  three  stars,  which  cannot  be  found  at  pre- 
sent :  this  leaves  no  df  ubt  of  the  idcacay  of  these  atar^  tli.Q^new 
planet.'    p.  48. — 15,  .58. 

I  he  incqu.iliti  ■>  produced  on  the  Motion  of  Comets,  by  the  Pit- 
nets  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  pafs,  is  next  confidrrcd  ;  .m  i 
lour  author  enters  here  into  a  very  intercIUng  d^itaii  auouL  tiic  rtr 
sturn  of  tht'  c^^met  of  (682.  i  ■       *  ' 

*  Hsdley  having  remarked  that  the  elements  of  the  orbits  of  the 
comets  observed  in  1531,  1607,  and  lfi82,  werfe  nearly  the  same, 
concluded  that  tliey  belonged  to  the  ^ame  coined  v^icl^^  in  therspace 
of  151  years,  had  made  two  reFnlutiou.  .  It  is 'true  that^  pcKod 

cb^  first  revolution  is  thirteen  months  longe]:,than4il»e  'sec<9QH.dBdt 
'this  great  avcronomer  diought,  and  with  reaspn»  .thai  the  attrlction 
:o£tht  iplanetsi  particularly  of  Jupiter  and  Sa^uni*  nMglc(*hait4>«A- 
*sioned  tbb  difference ;  and,  after  a  vague  estimation  of  this  acMi 
.for  the  course  of  the  following  period,  he  judged  thft  it  shQoldlMld 
'tiie;Kt»ni  of  the  comet,  and  he  fixed  it  for  ^e  en4^  1^6^  ^ 
cotnnsencement  of  1759.  This  predictioii  i;?^  too  important  in  ilaoK 
amlitoo  intihfiately  connected  with  thr  thrnry  nf  nniymiil,  £[jHyintiili 
mot  to  e?r cite' the  curiosity  of  all  those  who  were  inter-ested  in  .th^  pso* 
gress  of  the  sciences;  for,  about  this  time,  geometricians  were  very 
much  engaged  in  extending  the  application  ol  this  theory.  Durinc^  the 
whole  year  of  1757,  astronomers  looked  for  tlils  comet;  and  Clairaot, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  solve  the  pioblem  of  the  three  bodies, 
plied  his  solution  to  the  deterrrination  of  the  inccpudiu^  wl>ieh'tlK 
comet  had  sustained  by  the  action  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.    The  14-tii 
■Nov.  17.')S,  he  announced,  in  the  academy  of  sciences,  that  the  i»ierival 
trf  the  return  of  the  comet  to  its  perihelion,  v.i.uid  bet>l<S  days  lonijcr 
in  the  pre:sent  actual  period  tlian  in  the  form^er  one,  and  iliut  cuasc- 
quently  tlie  comet  would  pass  its  perihelion  al>oi}t  the  middle  pf  Aprrl, 
yf€9t:  '*'He-ohdarved,  at  tHe's^e  time,  thfit  tlie  small  qif  antiuci  ne- 
giocted'  in  this  approximate  calculatipn,  might  adu^c*.  or^  scttan^ 
Hhts^t^pfffft  a'diontfy.   Tfiainioredver,' a' bo4y,  w}>ich  {vvssefr.ialovfs- 
gSons  1^  rMK'ote;  and  which' escapes  our  ^igh;  dtuing  sqfsh  ^ug  inier- 
TBlsi'  Siay'  be  subject' to  the  'acttcm  of  force;*,  i^^tirel^-  ^nta|QWB|  u-ihe 
>flliJielkill^4DiF  otber  comets/'  or  ^reii  of  sox)rie'  planj^t,  4iHaiUe 
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fs  too  great  to  be  ever  visible  to  as.  This  philosopher  TmA  tb«  «t« 
tisfaction  of  seeing  his  prediction  accompltsned ;  the  comet  passtti 
its  perihelion  the  12tfi  March*  1759,  within  the  limits  of  the 
of  iivhtch  he  thought  his  results  susceptible.  After  a  new  revision  of 
Ms  calcnUtions,  Clairaut  fixed  xhh  p:i<^sa'^e  at  the  4th  of  April;  taiA 
he  would  bave  brought  it  to  the  2.jth  March«  if  he  had  employed  the 
'mass  Saturn,  sacb  as  is  given  in  Ch-ip.  II.  i  that  is,  within  tfair« 
teen  days  of  the  actual  observation.  This  diiterence  will  appear  very 
small,  it'  we  consider  tlie  great  number  of  quantities  negie^ted^  and 
the  influence  which  the  planet  Uranus  might  prpdiici^  whoo^  «nsi« 
ence  wa<^  at  th^it  time  nn known. 

*  I^et  us  remark,  for  the  honour  of  the  human  urukTstanding,  that 
this  comet,  which  in  tiiis  century  only  excited  the  curiosity  of  astro- 
nomers and  matliematici4ns,  had  been  regarded  in  a  very  different 
manner^  four  revolutions  before,  wlicn  it  appeared  in  145C).  Its 
long  taii  spread  consternation  over  all  Europe,  already  terrified  by 
the  ripid  success  of  the  Turkish  arms,  which  had  just  destroyed  thi 
^icat  empire.  Pope  Callixtus,  on  thi>  occasion,  ordered  a  prayer, 
in  which  both  the  comet  and  tlie  Torl^  were  included  in  oiie  ana- 
thema.'   II,  59-*^  ^ 

Ot  the  co)li£on  of  a  condet  with  the  earthy  wliich,  though  Impro- 
bablc  in  a  high  degree  for  a  fftven  portion  of  time,  may  be  regarded 
as  having  cfiufidcraWc  jfrobaoiliry,  if  we  take  in  an  unlimited  luccef- 
Con  of  ages,  he  poitifjfotit  fome  of  the  more  obvious  con IVquences. 
; '  It  is  easy  to  represent  the  e^ect  of  such  a  shock  upon  the  earth ; 
die  atfe*  and  n^tkm  of  rotation  changed  ;  the  waters  abandoning 
dieiv  aintlent  positton>  to'  precipitate  themselves  towards  the  new 
i^ttor  )"(ihe^  greater  part  of  men  and  animals  drowned  ki  a  oaiversal 
^deluge*  or  destro^fed  by  the  violence  of  the  shock  given  to  tike  ter* 
Wtfcriat  i  WhcAe  species  destroyed  i  all  the  monufpents  of  ho- 
antf  kl^stry  reversed :'  suth  are  the  disasters  which  a  shock  of  a 
owiiet  would  i^M^tl  " 

^  iifV  We' see,  then,  x^hy  tfi6  Ocean  has  abandoned  the  highest  iBouii- 

*^^ta1ns,  on  which  it  has  left  incontestable  marks  of  its  former  abode. 
•We  see  why  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  south  may  h^vc  existed 
in*'tli€f  cHmates  of  the  north,  where  tlieir  relics  and  impressions  ^aft 
•still  to  be  found.    La«^t1v,  it  explains  the  short  period  of  the  exist- 
'encejpf  the  moral  world,  whose  earliest  monumei^.t*;  do  not  ^^o  much 
'farther  back  th,<n  three  thfuisand  years.    Tlie  luiman  race,  reduced 
■to  a  sm^ll  number  o{'  indivlouals,  in  the  most  deplorable  state,  oc- 
cupied only  with  the  immetliate  care  for  their  subsistence,  must  ne- 
►eesBarilf  have  lost  the  remenihrance  <  f  all  sciences  and  of  every  art  i 
and  v.'hen  the  pror^ress  of  clvili/  i;  n  v;  Iras  again  created  new  wauts, 
'•very  thing  wai  to  he  done  again,  as  li  iii.mkind  had  been  just  placet! 
npon  the  earth.    But  whatever  may  be  tiie  cause  assigned  by  philo- 
sof.hers  to  tliese  ph^omena,  we  may  be  perfectly  at  case  widi  re- 
'spect  to  such  a  catastrophe  during  the  short  peii^d  of  hiiemi 
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We  for  here  a  fiigg^eflion  thrown  out  with  a  viev/  of  explaining 
fome  of  the  fingular  {aE\%  in  geology,  that  have  been  difcoveTcd 
by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  Earth's  furface.  Were  the 
axis  of  the  Earth's  rotation  to  be  changed,  th?it  is  to  fay,  if  the 
Earth  were  to  revolve  on  a  dific  rent  diameter  from  that  on  which 
it  revolves  at  prefcut,  this  would  no  doubt  have  the  effc6l  of  dif- 
placing  live  cct  ?.n,  and  of  producing  many  other  great  changes  in 
the  economy  ot  the  globe,  fimiJar  to  thole  of  which  wc  dilcover 
fo  many  traces  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Yet  we  muft  Be  per- 
nntted  to  fay,  tliat  a  change  in  the  pcniion  of  the  Eurlh/s  axis,  is 
wholly  infufiicient  to  account  for  a  great  prop:  vt ion  cr  thr  phtncme- 
na  of  geology.  As  an  example,  we  may  mitauce  tl)'^  vertical  or 
highly  inrlintrtl  pofition  of  beds  ot  rotk,  that  have  all  the  appear- 
■nce  of  being  dcpofitcd  by  water,  and  neverthelefs  now  make 
angles  of  70,  r.rui  even  90  degrees  with  the  horizon.  No  dif- 
placing  of  the  Earth's  K\is  affords  any  explanation  of  this  fa6l, 
which  IS  fo  general  in  primitive  countries,  and  fo  often  to  be  mtt 
with  even  in  thofe  that  are  confidercd  as  of  fecondary  origin. 
Many  other  phenomena  might  be  ftated  that  arc  inconfilb  nt  with 
the  preceding  hypoihtfis,  or  which  at  lead  admit  of  no  explana- 
tion from  it,  and  evidently  point  to  the  adlion  of  a  caufe  refiding 
in  the  Earth  itfelf,  though  of  a  nature  not  eafy  to  be  determined. 
Perhaps  with  this,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  attion  of  fome  exter- 
nal caufes,  fuch  as  are  here  pointed  at,  muf^  be  combined,  ia  Qin 
der  to  explain  the  prefent  condition  of  the  Earth's  furface. 

The  theory  of  the  secondary  planets  comes  aext  %  and  begtoft 
vith  that  of  the  Moon. 

•  The  Sun  acts  unequally,  and  in  different  directions,  on  tlie 
Earth  and  Moon  ;  and,  from  thi*:  diversity  of  action,  inequalities 
irnst  necessarily  arise  in  the  lunar  motion,  depending  on  the  respec? 
tive  p(jsitions  of  the  Moon  and  Sun.  To  determine  these,  we  must 
at  the  same  time  consider  the  mutual  actions  and  motions  of  these  three 
bodies,  the  Sun,  the  Earth,  and  the  Moon.  This  constitutes  the  fa- 
mous problem  of  the  three  bodies,  the  exact  solution  of  which  surpasses 
the  powtio  of  analysis  :  but  from  the  proximity  of  the  Moon,  com- 
pared with  its  distance  from  the  Sun,  and  from  the  comparative 
siTialhiess  of  its  nias.s,  uu  approximation  may  be  obtained  extremely 
near  tlie  truth,  Nevertheless,  the  most  delicate  analysis  is  necessaiy 
to  investigate  all  the  terms,  whose  influence  beeosnes  sensible*  0( 
tliis,  the  £rst  steps  that  yrm  nia4e  in  this  analysis  tffibrd  sttfficient 
proof. 

*  *  £uler»  Clalravtt  and  Da]eint)en>  who  molved  thwpivUemae^ 
I7  abovt  the  sanae  time,  agreed  in  lindmg»  by  the  theory  of  grants 
latiop,  the  motion  of  the  lunar  perigee  only  half  as  great  as  It  ap- 
pears to  be  from  observation ;  from  whkh  Clairaut  eoiidaded»  tbAt 
the  lav  of  attraction  was  not  quite  $0  simple  as  had  bran  ijbagipeit| 

•  and 
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and  he  supposed  it  to  eoinitst  of  two  parts,  one  varying  inversely  as  the 
sqttslres  of  the  distances,  and  sensible  only  at  the  great  distance  of 
the  planets  from  the  Sun  ;  and  tliat  the  other,  increasing;  in  a  great* 
cr  ratio  as  the  distance  diminished,  became  sensible  at  the  distance 

of  the  Moon  from  the  Earth.  This  conclusion  was  vehemently  op- 
posed hy  BrifFon  :  he  maintained,  that  smcc  the  primes  dial  laws  of 
nature  should  be  the  most  simple  possible,  tJiey  could  onJ y  depend  on 
one  modulus,  and  their  expression,  therefore,  must  consist  of  one  sn- 
gle  term.  This  consideration  should  no  doubt  lead  us  not  to  c<im- 
plicate  the  law  of  attraction,  except  tn  case  of  extreme  necessity : 
at  the  same  time,  our  ignorance  respecting  the  n.iture  of  this  force 
-  does  not  penriit  us  to  pronounce  with  ccriumL|  as  to  die  simplicity  of 
its  expression. '    II.  67 — 69. 

We  pass  over  the  periodical  inequalities  oF  the  Moon,  which  tlie 
theory  of  gravity  has  enabled  our  author  to  determine  Vy  ith  great' 
exactness  j  and  we  go  on  to  consider  the  secular  cqir.irlon  of  the 
Moon,  as  the  part  oi  tiic  tlieorv  of  that  planet  in  winch  iiis  ui- 
vestigations  have-  been  most  particularly  successful. 

Halley  first  remarked  tliis  equation,  which  Dunthoiii  and  May- 
er have  confirmed  by  a  profound  discussion  of  the  observations. 
These  two  learned  astronomers  have  proved»  that  the  mean  iMtoa 
of  the  Moon  cannot  be  reconciled  with  modem  obserTatioms^  and 
with  the  eclipses  observed  by  the  Chaldeans  and  Arabians*  Thej 
have  attempted  to  represent  tliem^  by  adding  to  the  mean  longitudes 
of  diis  satellite  a  quantity  proportional  to  £e  squa««  of  the  numbec 
lof  centuries  dap^d  before  or  after  iJie  year  1700.  According  to 
]^unthorny  this  quantity  is  10"  for  the  first  century.*-;—*  The  ArabU 
an  observations  which  have  been  chiefly  made  use  of,  are  two.^clipses 
of  the  Sun  and  one  of  the  I^Ioon,  observed  by  Ibn  Junis^  near  Cat« 
tOf  towards  the  end  of  tlie  tenth  century*  and  extracted  some  timc^ 
ago  from  a  manuscript  of  this  astronomer,  existing  in  the  library  a^ 
Leydcn.  Doubts  have  risen  concerning  the  reality  of  these  eclipses  i 
but  tlie  translation  which  M.  Canssin  has  lately  ni:idc  of  tlie  part  of 
this  valuable  manuscript  which  contains  the  observations,  has  dissi^, 
pated  these  doubts  :  it  has,  moreover,  made  us  acquainted  with 
twenty»five  other  eclipses  observed  by  the  Arabians,  and  which  con*, 
firra  the  acceleration  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  Moon. — *  Tlie 
nar  motion  is  tJierefore  accelerated  since  the  time  of  the  Chaldeans 
and  the  Arabian  observations  being  made  in  the  interval  that  scpa-v 
rates  them,  and  confirming  tliis  supposition,  it  is  imp9^,ible  *^.^"^7.l9^g,-» 
er  to  question  the  trutli  of  it. 

*  Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ?  Docs  the  theory  of 
universal  gravitation,  which  has  so  well  explained  th^  nvinj^rous  iu^ 
equalities  of  the  Moon,  account  likewise  for  its  secular  vftria^ons  ?  * 

This  object  has  greatly  occupied  the  attention  of  geometpcians ; 
but  their  researches*  for  a  long  .time  fruitless,  having  discQvered.no- 
riling  either  in  the  action  of  the  Sun  or.  planets  on  the  Mooo>  ,nor  ,\tk 
i  the 
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the  figures  not  exactly  spherical  of  this  satellite  and  the  Earthy  that 
eould  change  the  mean  motion  of  the  Moon,  some  rejected  the  se- 
cular equation  altof^ether  %  others,  to  explain  it,  had  recourse  to  dif- 
ferent hypotheses,  such  as  the  actions  of  comets,  iIk)  resistance  of  an 
ether,  and  the  successive  transmission  of  gravity.    Yet  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  tithti  celestial  phenomena  wiili  the  ilieory  of  gravi- 
tation, is  so  perfect,  that  we  could  not  observe,  without  ^reat  regret^ 
that  the  secular  variation  of  the  Moon  appeared  to  reiUse  to  submit 
to>  >t»  and  continued  the  only  exceptic  n  to  a  general  and  simple  law,, 
vhose  discovery,  b^  the  grandeur  and  variety  of  the  objects  xiphich 
k  tmbracest  does-  so  much  honour  to  the  bumaa  ij|ndfsi)staftiding. 
I  his  reflectSon  having  determined,  xne  to  reconsider  this  qnestiony  af*^ 
ler  severed  attempts  I  was  at  last  so  fortunate  as  to  discqvfr  itscausew. 
Vte  Hciihr  equation  of  the  Moon  arises  from  ike  actip'^  ^  thcSun  up^ 
mt  this  satellite,  conildned  mth  ike  variation  of  the  eccenfrifi^  of  theUX" 
resiriuf  orhit.    To  form  a  just  idea  of  this  cause*  we  must  recollect 
tf)at  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the  Earth  are  subject  tp*  alterattiQ^ 
£boxn  the  action  of  the  planets  ;  its  greater  axis  remains  always  the 
same ;  but  its  eccentricity,  its  inclinatron  to  a  f?rcd  plane,  and  the 
jDOsitron  of  its  nodes  and  of  its  pervhclion,  are  inctssautly  changinc^. 
It  must  also  be  considered,  that  tlie  action  of  the  Sun  upon  tlie  Moon 
diminishes  by  y'^,  its  angular  velocity,  and  that  this  numerical  co- 
efficient varies  reciprocally  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  of  the  Earth 
from  the  Sun.    Now,  in  expanding  the  inverse  third  power  of  tlie 
distance  into  a  series  arranged  according  to  the  sines  and  cosines  of 
tfie  mean  morions  of  the  Mo^n,  and  of  tlieir  multiples,  taking  for 
unity  the  semi  n.aior  axis  of  the  terrestrial  orbit ;  it  is  found  that  tliis 
series  contains  a  term  equal  to  three  times  the  half  of  the  square  of 
the  eccentricity  of  this  orbit.   The  expression  of  the  diminution  of  tlie 
angular  velocity  of  the  Moott>  contains  therefore  a  term  equal  to  tbe 
179th  part  of  diis  velocity  multiplied  by  three  t^es  h^lf  the^square 
of  this  eccentricity ;.  or,  what  is  equivalent,  equal  to  tlie  product  of 
lilts  square,  by  the  aneular  velocity  of  the  Moon^  dfvided  by  1 1 9.S3. 
If  the  eccentricity  of  the  terrestrial  orbit  was  ctostaiit»  tfa(^  term 
would  be  confounded  with  the  mean  angular  velbcity  of  the  Moon ; 
hot  ita  variation,  though  very  small,  has  nevertheless,  in  progress  of 
time,     sensible  influence  on  the  motion  of  the  Moon»  '  It  is  evident  ] 
iSxsA  tf^is  motion  will  be  accelerated  when  the  eccentridty  din/^^esi'^ 
whi(^  has  been  the  case  ever  since  the  most  ancient  obaJrvitions  to" 
die  present  time:  this  acceleration  will  be  changed  into  a  retardatioft,  * 
when  tlie  eccentricity,  arrived  at  its  minmnpt,  will  cease  to^ddapefiMf 
«»d  begui  to  augment.  *  11.76—82. 

Thus,  what  w.is  supposed  an  acceleration  of  the  mean  motion 
<l£  the  Moon  that  augmented  continually,  and  qf  which  no  ac^ 
count  whatever  could  be  given,  was  discovered  to  be  a  : secular  ' 
ei|uation  of  a  very  lo  i  r:  period,  which  does,  in  the  Cduiae  of  a 
great  many  ageS|  cooif  cnsa^^  Useliii, ^^(^nately  iucreastng^  fiea^ 

ootht»|  . 
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nothing  to  its  maximum,  and  diminishing  from  thence  to  nocYiiitg^ 
again.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  the  diattiTbitig  force" 
of  the  planets  diminishing  the  eccentricity  of  the  Earth's  orbit, 
aud  thus  tr^insmitfed  through  the  Earth  to  the  Moon.  The  in- 
vestigation of  it  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  rcse;irch  in  physicrf 
astronomv,  and  a  conclusion  it  w  hicl),  withcut  the  assistaiKe  of 
the  most  profour.d  calculus,  it  v  is  <|uite  impossible  to  arrive. 

The  cxplanntlo!!,  th.r.ion^,  of  v.ic  Moon's  acceleration,  and 
the  proof  that  it  is  not  u  constand y  incrc.4si.1g,  but  merely  a  pe- 
riodical inequality,  is  a  great  i>top  in  the  philosophy  of  the  hea- 
vens. The  continual  increase  of  the  Moon's  angular  velocity, 
which  thi^  p!u'n;.ni?non  seemed  to  indicate,  argued  a  constant  di- 
niinuLioii  oi  Lli"  ci.itaiice  iro/.i  the  Earth,  and  gave  some  counte- 
nance to  the  notion,  that  the  planetary  orbits  vir&re  continually 
diminishing,  aiul  that  tliere  was,  aniong  the  bodies  ot  out  sys- 
tem, a  teiuiency  to  descend  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole, 
wliere  their  union  must  finally  terminate  the  present  order  of  ti.'\- 
tuie.  To  this  catastrophe,  a&  elegant  and  plulosophic  poet  iuii» 
beautifully  alluded. 

*  Roll  on,  ye  stars,  exult  in  youthful  prime,  '  * 

Mark  with  bright  curv^es  the  printless  steps  of  time  ; 
Near  and  more  ne;ir  your  beamy  cars  approach. 
And  lessening  orbs  on  lessening  orbs  encroach. 
Flowers  of  the  sky  1  ye  too  to  age  roust  yield. 
Frail  as  your  stltceo  «iters  of  th&  field ! 
Star  after  Mr  from  faeaven's  high  arch  ^hall  rush, 
Subs  uok  oa  stifts,.  and  systems  systems  cnxsh ; 
Headloagt  eztinctt  to  one  dark  centre  falU  ..\ 
And  Death,'  and  Nighty  and'Chaos  mingle  all ! 
Till  o'er  the  wreck,  emerging  from  the  storm. 
Immortal  Nature  lifts  her  changeftil  form  ;         '  ' 
Mounts  £r»9i  her  funeral  pyrt  on  "wings  of  flanie^ 
^nd  soars- and.  slaioea  another  and  the  same  ! ' 

•  Botanic  Garden,  cant,  iv.'  p.  \/ 
The.  4f9ttDy  of  Natnire^a,  however,  more  noble  than  that  whicli 
this  m^linincent  description  holds  up^to  the  fancy  *,  and  the  ^gf^^, 
bffjUSt  has  eatralsted  from  his  calculus  a  more  sublime  concly^dlu^^. 
thaa  the  iitventioii  of  the  poet  has  been  able  to  attain.      he  co^ir 
stamsy  ef  Nature,  amid  all  the  changes  she  undergoes,  4S  upheld^ 
by  the  constitution  of  those  changes,  which  prescribes  4o  ea^  its 
limits,  and  foftree  it  to  recur  in  a  series,  which  in  tinif  reduces 
nothing  the  sum  c^f  all  the  deviations  from  the  meaa^^^,Tha^,  ihj^.  ^ 
amomitof  the  whole  im  permanent',  though  the  f^rpos  iKenMeives^^ 
ar^pecpecaaliy  chatiging ;  and' hence  ^i^ature  is  V^i^Hered  imiiKwrtai,  v 
hotilftjr  emergifig  from  the  storm,  but  by         evef  sdVerlor  to  its  ' 
pomr;  its  order  is  not  renovatedj  but  preserved ;  and  the  wis- 
dom 
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all  remedies  unnecessary. 

Wc  rqiret  that  wo  cannot  follow  our  author  through  his  djlcttf* 
fions  concerning  the  ratellitfift  of  JupiKn   When  thefe  jfmall  plane- 
tary bodies  were  tirii  dikovered,  and  for  long  afteniirard8»  |twa$ 
thought  fuiEcient  if  their  periodic  ti  nes  and  their  mean  motiooft 
could  be  dctc^v  nined  %  and  the  moil  fanguine  (bcoriil  never  dreamt 
that  the  calcuiua  would  go  fo  far  as  to  detormtne  the  inequalities 
in  ttieir  motion  produced  by  their  muiual  a£lion  on  one  another. 
Thi8»  however,  is  what  Laplace  has  ef}e£led  in  a  very  fatisfadory 
manner ;  and  the  agreement  of  theory  with  obfervation^  is  as  com* 
.plete  here  as  in  any  othtr  part  of  our  planetary  fyftem.   If  it  be 
confidered  tliat,  in  addition  to  all  the  theoretical  difficulties  which 
the  complicated  fyftem  of  thefe  fecondary  planets  preleots^  there 
is  one  arifing  from  our  powers  of  obfervation  which  it  requiies 
great  time  and  patience  to  overcomcj  the  fuccefs  of  this  inveliiga* 
jtion  will  be  confidered  as  no  lefs  creditable  to  the  aftronomer  than 
.•the  mathematician*   "the  times  of  the  eclipfes  of  the  fatellites^ 
the  motAents  of  their  immerfions  into  the  inadow  of  Jupiter^  or 
of  their  emergence  from  it,  are  the  only  inftants  at  which  the 
places  of  the  fatellites  in  their  orbits  can  be  accurately  determined. 
We  have  n9t,  therefore,  the  power  of  obferving  a  fatellite  in  all 
points  of  .its  curbit  during  the  fame  r<?volution,  as  we  have  with  re- 
gard to  the  oth^r  planets*    We  muft  wait^  in  order  to  hav^  a  com- 
plete fertes  of  its  poGtions,  till  the  fucceilion  of  eclipfes  afford  ob* 
lervations  at  all  points  in  its  orbit ;  and  hence  the  great  difficulty 
of  finding  a  fet  of  obfertatioiis  that  admit  of  coflapartiim  widi  the 
concluftons  of  the  calcnhis. 

The  ring  of  Saturn  is  one  of  the  greateft  anomalies  in  our 
fydem  %  and  our  author's  remarks  on  it  are  highly  curious  and  In* 
terefting. 

*  Tlie  ring  of  S::iiu-n,  as  has  been  sliovrn  in  the  first  book,  is  foMtt- 
ed  of  two  concentric  rings  of  very  small  thickness.  By  what  me* 
'chanism  do  these  rings  sustatti  themselves  round  the  planet  I  It  is 
not  probable  that  this  should  take  place  fitnn  the  simple  aifliesion  of 
their  particles ;  since,  were  this  the  case,  the  parts  neanitt  to  Sa- 
turn, solicited  by  tlie  constantly  renewed  action  of  gravity^  Would 
be  at  length  detached  from  the  rinr^s,  which  would,  by  an  insensible 
diminution,  finally  disappear,  like  all  those  works  of  nattu«  -witioh 
have  not  had  sufficient  force  to  resist  the  action  of  external  causes. 
These  rings  support  themselves  then  without  effort,  and  only  by  the 
lines  of  equilibrium.  But  for  this  it  is  requisite  to  suppose  them 
pi^^-^cssed  ci  a  rnt;iLory  motion  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  llieir 
plane,  and  passing  thrnuo]i  tlie  centre  of  S  irurn,  so  that  their  gra- 
vitation towards  tiic  planet  may  be  balanced  by  liie  centrifugal  force 
due  to  this  motion. 

'  ■  Let 
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<  Let  OS  imagine  a  homogeneous  fioid  spread  roufk!  Satnm  in  the 
form  a  lin^,  axid  let  us  see  what  ought  to  be  its  iieure^  Ibr  it  to 
remain  in  equilitmum^  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  attractton  of 
its  particles»  of  their  gravitation  towards  Satum>  and  their  centrifu- 
gal fdrce<  If>  through  thie  centre  of  the  planeti  a^plane  is  imagine 
ed  to  pass,  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  ring»  the  section  of  the  rin^ 
by  this  plane,  is  what  I' shall  call  the  generating  atrve^  Analysis 
proves  that  if  the  magnitude  of  the  ring  is  small  in  proportion  to  its 
idistance  from  the  centre  of  Saturn,  the  equilibrium  of  tlie  fluid  is 
possible  when  the  generating  curve  is  an  ellipse  of  which  the  greater 
axis  is  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  planet.  The  duration  of 
the  rotation  of  tlie  ring,  is  nearly  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  revolution 
of  a  satellite,  moved  circularly  at  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  tlie 
generating  ellipse.  And  this  duration  is  about  {10^  ?/!.)  four  hours 
and  a  third,  for  tlie  interior  ring.  Herschel  has  confirmed  by  obser- 
vation this  result,  to  which  I  had  been  conducted  by  the  theory  of 
gravitation.     II.  139 — 141. 

Without  following  our  author  in  his  very  curiouii  explanation 
of  the  tides,  the  figure  of  the  Earth  and  planets,  we  only 
add  from  this  book  what  is  said  in  the  last  chapter  on  the  subject 
of  Universal  Gravitation, 

*  The  motion  of  the  F.:irth,  which  had  obtained  the  assent  of  as- 
tronomers, from  the  bimphcay  with  which  it  exphiined  the  celestial 
phenomena,  has  received,  from  the  principle  of  gravitation,  a  new 
confirmation,  which  has  carried  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  evidence 
io(  which  physical  sclebce  is  susceptible.  We  may  increase  the  pro- 
Sability  of  a  dieory»  either  by  diminishing  the  number  of  hypotheses 
on  which  it'TSStSy  or  by'  amgmcntiiig  the  number  of  phenomena 
which  it  explains*  The  principle  of  gravity  has  procured  these  two 
advantages  to  the  theory  of  the  nootion  of  the  Earth.  As  it  is  a  neceSi- 
sary  consequence  of  it>  it  adds  no  new  supposition  to  this  theory  § 
hviXf  to  explain  the  apparent  motion  of  the  stars»  Copernicus  admitted 
three,  distinct  motions,  one  round  the  sun,  another  round  itself,  and 
a  third  motion  of  its  poles  round  those  of  the  ecliptic  The  princi- 
ple of  gravitation  makes  them  all  depexvd  on  one  motion  impressed 
0»th»&rtfa»  ia  a  direction  not  passing  through  the  centime  of  gravi- 
ty. In  consequence  of  this  motion,  it  revolves  round  the  Sun,  an4  - 
on  its  own  axis.  It  at  the  same  time  takes  a  flattened  form,  com- 
pressed at  the  poles  j  and  the  action  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  upon  this 
Bgure,  produces  a  slow  motion  on  its  poles  round  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic^  The  discovery  of  this  principle  has,  tlien,  reduced  to  the 
least  possible  number  the  suppositions  on  which  Copernicus  founded 
his  theory.  It  has,  besides,  tlie  advantage  of  connecting  this  theo- 
ry wiih  all  the  celestial  phenomena.  Without  it,  the  eUipticity  of 
the  planetary  orbits, — the  laws  which  the  planets  and  comets  follow- 
in  tlieir  ievuiution  rouiid  the  Sun, — their  secular  and  periodic  inequa- 
lities;—the  numberless  inequalities  of  the  Moon,  and  of  the  satellites 
-  of  Jupiter, — the  precession  of  tlie  equinoxes^ — the  nutation  of  the  ter« 
•  lestrial 
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veitlTiI  artfsy— the  mntfofis  of  fhe  Ittnaf  axt$«^^d,  lasdy*  th«  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  would '  only-  be  im olated  and  uneomccttia 
phenomena.'  It  is  iteally  a  etrcumstance  deicrving  out  admirationt 
the  maimer  In  which  all  these  phenomena,  at  first  sight  so  uncon* 
Elected,  fiow  from  one  law  which  connects  them  with  the  metum  of 
the  Earth ;  so  that,  this  motion  once  admitted,  we  ate  conducted 
by  a  series  -of  geometncat  reasoning  to  these  phetumiena.  Each  of 
them  furnishes,  therefore,  a  preof  of  its  existence  $  and  if  weeonsi- 
iicr  that  there  does  not  exi^  a  single  phenomena  which  cattnoc  be 
referred  to  the  law  of  gravity,  and  that  this  law  determines,  with 
the  greatest  exactnes!5,  the  positions  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies throiuTh  the  whole  of  their  course,  thcte  wWl  ho  no  reason  to  fear 
tliat  its  trutli  will  be  questioned,  in  conseqiu  ncc  <  i  Liny  phenomena 
liitlierto  unobserved  ;  and,  finally,  when  wc  see  that  Uranus,  with  its 
satellires,  lately  discovered,  ohey  and  coniirm  the  same  law,  it  \% 
impossible  to  refuse  assent  to  these  proofs,  and  not  to  allow,  tliat  no- 
thing in  natural  philosopliy  is  more  completely  demonstrated  thaa 
the  motion  of  the  Lardi,  and  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation, 
in  proportion  to  the  masses,  and  uivciii;iy  as  die  squares  ui  Liie 
tanccs.  • 

*  Is  this  principle  a  primordial  law  of  natme  ?  Or  is  it  a  goieral 
cfiect  of  an  unknown  cansei  '  Here  we  ate  stopped,  by  our  ignorance 
of  the  matm  of  the  intimate  properties  of  matter,  and  deprived  of 
every:  hope  of  answering  this  question  in  a  satisfactory  .manner.  In* 
ittead  of  forming  hypotheses  on  diis  subject,  let  us  content  oorsdves 
.with  examining  more  particularly  the  maimer  ia  which  thi^  prindpk 
has  been  employed  by  philosophers. 

*  They  have  admitted  the  following  6ve  supposttions. 

.  *  1*  That  gravitation  takes  place  between  die  most  minute  partlh> 
cles.  of  bodies. 

/  2.  That  it  is  proportional  to-their  masses.  . 
.   *  3.  That  it  is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

*  4.  That  it  is  transmitted  instantaneously  from  one  body  to  dm^- 
otlier. 

'  5.  And  that  it  equally  acts  on  bodies  in  a  state  of  repose,  and 
upon  those  whicli,  moving  in  its  direction,  seem  in  part  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  its  activity.  '    II.  226-230. 

Tile  Fifth  book  trcpits  of  the  history  of  Astronomy.  It  is  hard- 
Iv  necessary  to  &ay,  that,  in  the  short  sketch  of  th:it  lasrorv  here 
presented  us,  we  every  where  perceive  the  same  nrasteriy  hand, 
unci  the  same  comprciieiisive  mind,  that  we  have  had  so  much 
reason  to  admire  in  the  more  difficult  part  of  the  work.  We 
shall  give  one  extract,  which  we  think  ourselves  the  n^ore  bound 
to  lay  before  our  readers,  that  it  is  considerably  adverse  to  some 
opinions  on  the  fame  Subject,  which  we  stated  in  a  former  Num- 
ber of  this  Journal.  It  is  not  our  wish  so  much  to  support  any 
particular  system  on  this  subject^  as  to  collect  the  evidence  on 
eppogite  sides  of  the  q^uesuon. 

.  -The 
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'-The  Indian  ta])ler.  Indicate  a  very  refihed  astrauomy  ;  but  every 
thing  shows  th.it  it  is  not  of  an  extremely  remote  untiquity.  And 
here,  Tfitli  regret,  L  di^c^r  in  opinion  from  ^  leaia^d  «.nd  illustrious 
astronomer,  who^  after  having  honoured  his  career  by  l  ibours  iiqc- 
ful  both  to  science  and  humauit/i  perished  a,  victim  to  tlie  most  san- 
guinary tyranny,  opposing  die  calmness  and  dignity  of  virtue,  to 
%e  revllings  bf  an 'infatuated  people,  who  vy^utonly  prolonged  the 
Ust  ^vMtt  of  Ins-exifltencGr  .  .  /  •  t 
*  TiM*  Indisn'tables  have  tWe  piineipaL  epochs,  vhic^  go  back, 
oae  to  M  year  010%  tfai  other  to  the  1^91  befii>r£f  the  Clhi^^tian 
em.  '^Thtie  epodis  are«  ccmnecttd  witli  •  the  ^poesin  inotions  of  the 
Stin,  Moon,  and  planets,  in '»aeh  a'n]?iwier9.ahat  Qne  js  evidently 
fieiltbns.  The  celebcated'astronoakeiri  above-ailiided  to,  e^eavours^ 
ift  his'indkm  astrononiyi  to  provscw  that 'the  f  first  of  these  epocshs  it 
founded  on  ebservation*  .Notwithstanding  all  the  aiL':uments  aie 
ItfOQght  forward  with  that  interest  he  so  well  knew  how  to  bestow 
cm  subjects  the  moi^  difficult,  I  am  still  of  opinion,  tjiat  tliis  period 
was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  common  origin  to  all  the 
motions  of  the  heavenW  hoaSes  in  the  zodiac.  In  fict,  computing, 
according  to  the  Indian  t  ables,  from  the  year  1  i;>l  to  3102,  we  find 
a  general  conjunction  of  the  Sun  and  all  the  planets,  as  those  tnbles 
suppose  ;  but  their  conjunction  differs  too  mucli  from  the  result  of 
our  best  tables  to  hive  ever  taicen  pli^ce  ;  which  shows,  that  the  epoch 
to  which  th<^Y  refer  was  not  established  on  observation.    But  it  must 

»  owned,  that  some  elements  of  the  Indian  astronomy  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  they  have  been  deternnr.cd  even  before  this  first  epoch. 
Thus,  the  equation  of  tlie  centre  oi  lae  Sun,  which  they  fix  at 
.i  l7S,  could  not  have  been  of  that  magnitude,  but  at  the  yc^r 
4300  before  the  Christian  era*  Bnt,  independently  of  the  errors  to 
.which  the  Indian' obsBrvfttieiis,Ace  ltable»  it*  may  be  observed]  that 
they,  only  cQBstdetred  the- inequalities  of. -the  San  .and  Moon,  rela- 
tire  to  eclipses,  in  which  the  annual  equation  of  the  Moon  is  added 
to  the  equation  of  the  eentreof  the  Sua,  a»d  augpients  it  ahoiit 
(11'  52"),  which  h  vwf  nearly  the  differeno^  between  our  determine 
Mons,  and  diose^^f  the  Indiaos*  Many  elenents,  tuch  as  ^e  lequa- 
tions  of  the  centre  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  are  to  different  in  tlie  la* 

•  diikn  tables,  from  "flrtiat  they  must  have  been  at  thejr  first  epoch, 
Yhnt  we  caA  conclado'nsthing  tn  favour  of  their  antiquity  from  th^ 
other  elements. 

'  The-whol^f^th^  tables,- particularly  the.  impossibility  of  the 
conjunctibn,  at'the^f^och  they  anp pose,  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that 
tliey  liave  been  constructed,  or  at  least  rectified,  in  modern  times* 
'Nevierthcless,  the  antient  reputation  of  the  Indian*  does  not  permit 
••js  to  doubt,  but  that  they  have  always  cultivated  astronomy  ';  and 
the  remarkable  exactness  of  the  mean  motions,  v.hich  they  have  as- 
*argned  the  Sun  aoid  Moon,  necessarily  Required  very  ancient  ob- 
tervWtions.  *    II.  p*.  2^9 — ^^'^^ 
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On  this  passage  we  have  to  observe,  that  though  there  b» 
^reat  weight  in  the  argument  which  it  contr^in':,  yet  our  opinion 
must  not  be  determined  but  by  comparing  the  evidence  on  both 
sides,  and  examinmii  the  various  fragmenrs  of  nrathematicnl  sri- 
cnce,  sn  uTUccountably  scattered  over  the  peninsul  i  of  India. 
If,  for  example,  wc  could  admit  the  astronomy  of  that  country 
to  be  derived  from  Greece  or  Arabia  •,  yet,  how  can  we  account 
for  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  of  a  circle  be- 
ing  more  accurately  known  to  the  Brahmens  than  to  the  geometers 
of  the  western  world  ?  By  the  former^  it  was  stated  to  be  that 
of  3.i4>l6  to  iy  at  a  time  when  an  expression*  equally  exact,  was 
not  known  in  Europe.  Many  other  things  might  be  mentioned 
that  are  very  inconsistent  wirh  the  opinton^  that  the  science  of 
Iridia  was  derived  from  the  West. 

But  to  conclude  these  remarks— We  see  great  reason  to  con* 
gratulate  the  English  reader  on  having  this  excellent  work  trans- 
lated into  his  native  language.  The  translator  is  not  one  of  those 
men  who,  ignorant  of  the  subject  of  a  book,  and  knowing  only  the 
language  of  it,  are  frequently  employed  in  works  of  this  kind* 
Mr  Pond  is  a  mathematician  and  an  astronomer,  and  fully  cap- 
:)bte  of  understanding  and  valuing  the  discoveries  of  his  author. 
We  thinks  sometimes  he  has  adhered  too  literally  to  the  Frencht 
and  has,  in  one  or  two  instances,  injured,  by  that  means,  thp 
perspicuity  of  the  reasoning.  This,  however,  does  but  rarelf 
cccur.  The  traqslation,  on  the  whole,  is  well  executed ;  and  t£ 
adds  considerably  to  the  comfort  of  the  English  reader,  that  the 
numbers  in  which  angles  and  arches  are  expressed  in  the  original 
according  to  the  new  decimal  form,  are  given  at  die  bottom  of 
the  p^ge  in  the  old  sexagesimal  notation. 

Fame  never  fails  to  excite  envy,  even  when  it  is  of  so  trail* 
scendant  a  kind  as  to  set  the*  possessor  of  it  clearly  above  all  his 
contemporaries*    Laplace  has  few  rivals  $  and  Lagrange,  so  far 
as  we  know,  is  the  only  man  now  living,  who  may  be  fairly 
placed  by  his  side.   Yet  there  are  strong  symptoms  of  envy  a* 
gainst  this  illustrious  man,  that  have  of  late  broke  out  among 
ourselves,  and  are  clearly  manifested  by  the  excessive  and  inde- 
cent exultation,  occasioned  by  the  detection  of  a  small,  and,  it 
may  be,  only  an  ima^ii  ary  error,  in  a  work  where  the  objects  of 
praise  are  so  great  and  numerous.    This  reflection  is  suggested 
by  a  small  pamphlet,  which  we  have  just  sctn,  professing  to  be 
an  examination  of  Laplace's  theory  cf  capillary  action,  as  laid 
down  in  the  10th  book  of  his  Mevhanicjue  Celeste,    We  havL-  nor 
lud  leisure  to  make  ourselves  well  acquainted  with  the  argu- 
ment of  this  exaniinauoii  ;  and,  whether  it  be  sound  or  unsound, 
|s  not  what  we  are  now  to  coiii/id(;r.    What  cannot  for  a  ino> 
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tnent  be  cdocealed^  and  what  must  instantlj  strike  eterf  reader. 
Is  the  bad  ta8te>  the  petulance,  and  insoient  tone  with  which 
it  is  drawn  up.  A  coarse  and  unsuccessful  attempt  at  the  ludi* 
crou^  and  a  vulgar  display  of  what  the  author  mistakes  for  wit» 
must  disgust  every  lover  of  calm  and  philosophical  discussion, 
and  will  make  us,  we  must  confess,  feel  some  regret,  tf  we  dhali 
ultimately  find  sound  argument  and  accurate  reasoning  holding 
familiar  intercourse  with  such  unworthy  associates. 

We  have  seen  some  other  publications,  in  Mrhich  the  sanie  illibe^ 
rality  prevails ;  and,  we  doubt  not,  that  these  authors  consider 
every  reproach  directed  at  Laplace,  as  so  much  praise  that  .must  in* 
fallibly  be  applied  to  themselves.  With  respect,  however,  to  the 
subject  of  capillary  action,  and.  Laplace's  theory  of  it,  we  must  ob^ 
lerve,  that  the  errors  pointed  out  by  the  author  of  the  examination^ 
are  rather  in  the  language  employed  in  describing  the  theory,  thaa 
in' the  theory  . itself.  The  theory  consists  of  two  parts.  1.  That 
the  combination  of  the  gravity  of  the  water  with  the  attraction  of 
the  glass,  produces  in  the  water,  within  the  capillary  tube,  a  sur- 
fatt  diat'is  not  level,  but  that  is  concave  upwards.  This  remark 
is  due  to  Clairaut.  2,  That  the  ring  of  water  thus  formed  round 
tlie  edges  of  the  .eapiHary  tube,  and  sustained  by  the  combined 
forces  just  mentioned^  by  its  attraction  on  the  water  under  it, 
lightens  the  column  of  that  water,  and  inclines  it  to  rise  in  the  tube. 
This  is  the  true  statement  of  Laplace's  theory ;  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly none  of  that  contradiction  between  the  two  proposiiions, 
of  which  it  consists,  that  the  author  of  the  examination  would 
have  us  to  believe*  We  acknowledge,  ir.dci  d,  tl;at  \vc  are  not  of 
opinion  that  this  tlieory  is  complete  i  and  we  are  persuaded,  rhat  ^ 
though  trie  action  supposed  in  it  may  be  true,  it  is  net  che  oi^iiy 
action  by  which  the  suspension  of  the  water  is  produced.  Our 
reason  for  this  opinion  is  derived  from  some  facts  *hat  seem  to 
have  iescaped  Laplace  himself,  as  well  as  his  critic,  but  which  we 
cannot  enter  on  in  this  place.  Another  opportunity  wiil  probably 
occur,  of  considering  this  subject  at  more  lengfli.  We  pro  "nise 
our  readers,  that  with  whatever  success  our  discussion  may  oe 
accompanied,  it  shall  at  least  be  brought  forward  in  the  spirit 
and  temper  that  we  conceive  to  be  essential  to  philosophical  in- 
quiry ^ — on  the  one  hand,  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to  genius, 
—and  on  the  other,  with  the  freedom  of  thought  which  is  due 
from  every  man  to  himself. 
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TT^E  re  fume,  with  much  fatisfa^on,  our  account  of  the  labomt 
of  this  new  and  z&ive  aflociation.  The  prefent  ▼olumr 
appears  to  rife  confiderably  in  importance  above  the  former.  To 
the  lift  of  numbers  is  now  joined  the  n^me  of  Kfalu€>  whofe  com- 
tnunicatio'^'^  muft  be  deemed  pecuU^»rly  valuables.  The  focicty  ap- 
pears duly  to  appreciate  thtn  recent  tcqutfitton ;  and  we  are  chang- 
ed with  the  dawning  profpi-€i;  of  having  the  more  recondite  pn>» 
perties  of  light  at  laft  detedled  and  fntisfa^orily  explained^ 

In  estimating  the  progreft  of  fci(^nrific  dtfcovery>  it  is  expedieatf 
not  only  to  mark  the  fucceflive  fteps  by  which  it  is  carried  on^ 
but  to  notice  the  doubts  and  lmperie6):tonb  which  often  affed 
even  the  moft  improved  departments  of  knowledge.  Our  lelec* 
tions  from  this  volume  lhall  5e  confined  to  fuch  papers  as  excitt 
material  intere ft)  or  will  afford  room  for  fome  difcullion. 

JUsearches  on  the  Respiration  of  Fishes*   By  MM.  Proveofd 
and  Humboldt. 

In  our  laft  Number^  we  noticed  fbme  interefttng  obfervadons 
which  M.  Blot  was  led  inctdentaHy  to  make,  refpe£(ing  the  nature 
of  the  gas  contamed  in  the  air-bladder  of  fifties.  The  general  re* 
fults  have  been  fince  confirmed  by  M.  Laroche,  an  able  natund- 
ift,  who  was  lately  joined  to  the  commiflion  for  extending  the 
mf?5fui\  mtnt  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  to  the  Balearic  liles.  It 
row  fe(  ms  fully  afcertained,  that  thofe  fifhes  which  inhabit  at  great 
dt|)rhs  \n  the  ocear,  hare  a  much  larger  fl-arc  of  oxygen  lodged 
in  tlicir  air-bUdder.  Yet  the  fmall  portion  of  air  obtained  from 
th'^  wa^-r  drawn  from  i'ucli  depths,  i.^  fouutl  to  be  fcarcely  fo  pure 
as  the  cornir.ua  ilanciard  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  fteep  ihores  of  Yviza  and  Formcntcra  prefented  thefe  phi- 
lofophers  wuh  an  opportur-iry  of  determininp-,  whether  extreme 
mccii.iiacal  comprefTion  be  capable  of  efFe£line  com'oLiiations  among 
the  elementary  gafes,  fimihr  to  those  which  the  energy  of  e!e<fl;rical 
influence  can  produce.  Oxygen  and  azote,  in  the  proportions 
which  corapofe  the  nitric  acid — oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  pro- 
pwtion  that  forms  water — and  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  azote 
thnt  genoratcs  nramonia,— were  all  feverally  introduced  into  ftrong 
rubes,  and  confined  by  mercury  hut,  though  let  di^wn  in  the  fea 
to  the  depth  of  150  fathoms,  and  therefore  fubjecled  to  a  preiTurc 
of  thirty  atnK'fprieres,  they  fliowed  no  alternation  whatever. 

The  experiments  of  Provencal  and  Humboldt,  to  which  our 
attention  h  now  directed,  were  undertaken  for  the  exprefs  piirpofe 
«t  invelligau^g  the  mode  of  the  refpiratioa  of  fifhes^  and  were 
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mofecttted  with  fcnipulous  attention  and  elaborate  care  during  the 
ipace  of  feven  months.  The  firft*  point  was  to  determine  the  ns- 
tore  and  proportion  of  the  gns  contained  in  river  water.  From 
repeated  tnals,  it  appeared,  that,  at  the  tempernture  of  to  degrees 
centigrade,  or  50*  of  Fahrenheit,  die  water  of  the  Seine  yi^ldF, 
fafy  ebullition,  over  mercury  or  through  dift  tiled  water,  about  the 
thhrty^fixth  part  of  its  bulk  of  a  g  ;s,  which  has  nearly  the  fj»mc 
purity  as  atmofpheric  air,  but  alloyed  with  from  6  to  to  pet'  cent* 
of  carbonic  acid.  Thefe  fa£ls  fervpd  as  the  bafis  of  the  fubfe- 
qiienr  oV'"ervations.  Small  river-fifti,  chiefly  icr.ch,  were  intro- 
duced into  huge  bell-gli^flc?,  fillpd  with  the  water  of  the  Seine, 
ati.I  placed  over  a  fa-f  ce  of  rrif  rcury.  In  the  fpace  of  a  few 
lioiirs,  the  fjfhes  thus  ccnfinvd  b^c-ime  vllibly  1  ir.gnid,  bun  were 
idv/ays  withdrawn  before  tb.ey  appeared  quite  cxiraulled  and  about 
to  cxpir?.  A  certain  me.;iure  of  this  water,  in  which  the  refpira- 
tion  liiiu  tsktn  place,  bein|»  fubjecled  to  a  proccfs  of  boiUng,  tlie 
^:xs  then  extricated  was  examined  and  comp  tr  d  widi  the  nfiial 
pTodudls. — Of  the  numerous  experiments  perio  rntn^,  we  will  lu  ^ 
cmly  a  fingle  example.  Sjven  tench  were  put  into  a  balloon  hold- 
ing above  60  Erglifb  pints  of  river  water,  and  they  remained  a- 
iive  eight  hours  and  a  half.  Of  this  water,  2582  centimi'trcsy  or 
S 1 6^  Englilb  cubic  in.  hes,  jrave,  on  boilrng,  a  volume  of  gas  e- 
<|ual  to  4^^  ceniimtnSy  at  lo  d^^iirees  of  the  centigrade  fcale  ;  and 
thcTe  453  parts  were  found  to  contain  790  of  :r/ote,  153  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  only  10  of  oxyjjen.  But  ti  e  fame  quantity  of* 
water  drawn  frefli  from  the  Seine  would  have  held  ^^47  parts  of 
a^ote,  21  of  carbonic  ncid,  and  156  of  oxygen.  Lhoie  fmall 
fiihes  mull,  therefore,  have  con-f'imed  145  parts  of  oxygen,  and 
£7  of  a/ote,  and  produced  132  parts  of  carbonic  acid. 

It  hence  appears  t^var,  thou'::h  ex:rcm<  !y  limited  in  its  extcut, 
the  breathing  of  iiihes  is,  with  regard  to  its  efl'ecis,  on  the  Vi  ln^le,' 
very  fimilar  to  that  of  the  warm-blooded  animals.  They  can  fup-' 
port  life,  even  after  the  oxygf-'n  is  fo  much  actenuatcc!,  as  not  to 
exceed  in  bulk  the  five  thouf^indth  part  of  the  containing  lluid. 
A  tencfi  confui&eSf  at  an  averagCj  iitty  thoufand  tiuies  lefs  oxygea 
tkan  a  miin.  *  * 

Yet  reipiration  is  indifpenfable  to  the  exlflencc  of  fiflies.  Con- 
fined in  a  fmall  body  oi  water,  which  is  cxcludfd  from  the  ron-* 
£a£t  of  the  external  arr,  they  foon  become  faint  and  opprefledj' 
iand  their  fufferings  evidently  increafe  in  proportion  as  the  oxyfi^en 
is  abftradted  and  confumed.    The  gold-iiib,  ci^mnus  awaiuSt' 
^hich  is  extremely  vivacious,  introduced  under  water  t!iat  had 
been  carefully  purged  of  its  air  by  diilttiation  and  recent  boilingi 
^jras  almoit  inliantly  aiFe£\ed  ;  in  ten  minutes  it  was  feized  with 
violent  convulfionSj  folicwed  by  utter  proftration  of  ilrencth  j  but 
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iu  f4inftiiNi$  were  atfatn  (peedily  reiloced»  oa  ;|di;fiitting  into  the 
Teeeiver  a  ponioii  ofnver  wsiter* 

In  the  mammiferoM  anima]s»  the  whole  oxjgtn  In^led  by  them 
is  again  expired  in  a  flfite  of  comhinattoii  with  carbon.  But  the 
carbonic  acid  that  fi(hee  reje£V,  never  amounts  fo  ^ur-hfths  of 
the  qu  ntiry  of  oxygen  which  they  had  previouily  abflraQcd  from 
the  m  ifs  of  water.  What  becomes,  then,  of  this  furplus  oxygfn? 
Is  it  abforbed  into  their  fyftem  ?  And  is  it  the  caufe  of  that  fu« 
perior  irri'  bih'ry    hich  they  difplay  ? 

It  is  another  didinguilhing  circumftance,  that  fi(hes  abforb  a  very 
lar^"^  portion  of  azote»  nearly  equal  fomctimes  tp  the  oxygen  it» 
fi>if.  This  phenomenon  was  proved^  by  fubfequent  experiments,  to 
be  in  no  refpe^  accidental*  but  to  depend  on  the  regular  princi* 
pies  of  their  orgapic  aiEmibtion.  Some  fiflies  were  introduced 
.  under  water  which  had  been  impregnated  with  azotet  oxygeOf  and 
hydrogen,-  by  expofing  it  newly  ooiled  to  a  mixture  of  thefe  ga£eS| 
the  hydrogen  aflifting,  by  the  play  of  double  affioitieSj  the  union 
of  the  oxygen  :  in  the  fpace  of  three  hours,  they  we]re  taken  out 
almoil  dead  \  and  the  water  being  then  diftilled,  yielded  back  on* 
]y  Its  (hare  of  hydrogen^  the  os^ygen  and  azote  having  both  diCp 
appeared. 

Water,  charged  with  carbonie  acid,  powerfully  afiefia  the  net* 
vous  fyllem,  and  a6ls  on  fmaU  fiihes  as  a  mortal  poifon«  Tendif 
confined  in  it  only  for  a  few  minutes,  es^pire  in  coovulfions.  The 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid  is  fc^ely  more  prompt  in  its  eflfeds. 

It  was  of  importance  to  determine^  whether  fiflies  extra£^  air 
from  wdter  by  the  a^ion  of  their  gills  only,  or  h^ve^  befides,  a 
power  of  ahforption  diffufed  over  the  furface  of  their  body.  The 
mod  lively  tench  were  feledted  for  this  trial.  Their  heads  were 
cafed  in  collars  of  cork  lined  with  wax-cloth,  which  fpread  out 
into  a  covering  faflened  by  means  of  fealing  wax  to  the  top  of  a 
cylindrical  V'  ffel  containing  river  water.  This  cylinder  w.^s  next 
inverted  into  a  bucket  filltd  iikewiie  with  river  water  i  and  the 
more  efFe6lual]y  to  prevent  any  communication  between  it  and  the 
watrr  in  which  the  body  of  the  fifh  was  immerfed,  a  fmall  layer 
ol  cjuiLkfilv'^r  covt  red  the  ring  about  the  neck.  A  tench  would 
live  m  that  conltraincd  pofitioti  for  the  fpace  of  five  hours,  without 
expf  riencing  muc  Inconvenience.  The  water  contained  in  the 
cyiiiidricat  vt  fiel  now  turmihed,  on  being  diftilled,  nearly  the  fame 
acn.J  products,  as  if  refpiratioa  had  uttuaily  been  performed  in 
it.  The  venous  blood  muft  therefore  attraft  oxygen,  and  tranf- 
iTiit  carbon  ihrough  the  fine  expanfion  of  the  ikin,  with  an  ener- 
gy fimihir  to  what  is  excrred  by  tlio  proper  organs  of  the  bronchitis 
liiemfelvcs.  1  i;c  ikm,  however,  lliows  no  aclion  at  all  on  the 
ambient  air.    i^ut  the  brgnchiais  axe  capable  of  performing  a  dou- 
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ble  function  \  they  not  only  feparate  oxygen  from  wnter,  but  rin 
inh^ile  it  from  the  atmofphcre.  A  fifh,  placed  in  n  vcfll'l  coniaui- 
inp  a  very  fmall  qu  uitity  of  water,  is  foon  obliged  10  rife  to  the 
furface,  and  project  its  head,  for  the  fake  of  breathing.  The 
water,  wiach  had  been  robbed  of  its  oxygen,  indeed,  attracts  thi$ 
pgain  from  the  atmofphere,  and  gradually  communicates  it  to  the 
lower  itrata  ;  but  the  procefs  of  rellonrioii  is  fo  extremely  ilow, 
that,  if  the  fifh  be  prevented  from  getting  to  the  furfacej  languor 
and  exhauition  will  quickly  fupervenc. 

Various  kinds  of  fiOies  were  introduced  inro  the  feveral  per- 
manent g^ifes.  In  common  air  and  oxygen  gas,  they  opened  their 
pills  very  wide,  but  did  not  abforb  that  vital  nurriment  in  a  larger 
proportion,  than  if  water  had  been  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion. Under  azote,  they  became  lanini'd,  and  apparently  dead, 
in  the  fpace  of  four  or  live  hours.  The  erir'(  ts  of  hydrogen  were 
ftill  more  dtleterious.  But  cnrbonic  acid  ^cied  with  fuch  enve- 
nomed force,  that  though  the  fiihcs  h^iltened  to  ihut  rheir  gills  a- 
gainfl  its  influence^  they  were  yet  abfoiucely  killed  by  ic  iu  a  few 
minutes. 

Since  the  refpiration  of  fifties  i-^  fo  very  limited,  v/c  ftiould 
fcarcely  expecl  any  notable  evolution  of  heat  from  that  procefs. 
Accordingly,  it  was  found,  thnt  the  molt  delicite  thermometers, 
inierted  in  tl  eir  mouths,  indicated  no  viiible  diiicrgnce  from  the 
temperature  ot  the  ambient  fluid. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  air-blad- 
der, it  was  obferved  to  vary  exceedin^rly,  even  m  the  fame  fpecies 
of  river-filh.  Though  tench  were  kept  in  water  ch  irj^ed  with 
hydrogen,  not  a  particle  of  the  gas  had  penetrated  into  that  veficle. 
On  extracting  the  air-bhdder»  by  means  of  a  lateral  incifion,  the 
filli  would  live  three  days,  though  generally  in  a  itate  of  languor. 
But  the  f<  paration  of  that  organ  Teemed  to  a6e^  the  adion  of 
the  bronchials  ;  for  they  were  obferved  to.abforb  more  oxygen  and 
azote  than  before^  and  to  produce  no  carbonic  acid. 

The  experiments  now  recited  certainly  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  physiology  of  fishes.  We  are  only  disposed  to  doubt  a 
little,  whether  their  accuracy  can  be  entirely  relied  on.  The  a- 
nalysis  of  the  gaseous  products  was  evidently  iirpierfect  ^  for 
water,  which  has  been  thoroughly  boiled,  will  still  continue  to 
discharge  a  notable  residuum  of  air,  if  placed  under  an  exhaust* 
ed  receiten  But  the  indications  of  the  eudiometer  are,  from  a 
variety  of  causes^  peculiarl|f. liable  to  inaccuracy^  and  depend  much 
on  the  skill  and  manipulation  of  the  ei^perimenter*  The  observa- 
tions of  Provengal  and  Humboldt,  howevefi  are  decidedly  more 
complete  than  any  of  a  like  nature ;  and,  after  making  every  de« 
ductioisi  we  cannot  hesitate  to  regard  the  general  results  as  at 
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least  near  approximations  to  the  troth.  They  are  not  incompati- 
Vic,  however,  v?ith  those  conclasions  wliich  Biot's  experiments 
appeared  to  countenance.  A  f.sh  that  inhabits  the  depths  of  the 
bea,  liuder  8uch  enormous  compres^ioi  ,  living  in  circumstances 
cxrremejy  diilerent  frotn  one  which  pliyfi  near  the  suiface,  may 
bf*  cxDecfrd  lo  exert  a  far  superior  en  rgy.  If  a  small  river  fish 
C?in,  by  ilit^  action  of  its  j^iUs,  overcon»e  the  adhesion  of  air  to 
the  e:icA^t«^.->;-sing  liquid,  mav  we  not  suppobe  an  inhabitant  of 
tlie  ocean  i''>  bv^  Cc>p:*ble  of  d'^'cloping  an  organic  for-.e  sufTicient 
lo  aii-solve  ri^a:  union  of  oxy?^^n  with  hydrogen  wiiich  consti- 
tutes v.Mter  itself  ?'  On  any  other  hypothesis,  indeed,  the  minute 
porrioii  ot  nxvg^'H  dispersed  near  t]»e  bo: torn  of  the  sea,  must 
hnvc,  in  tim».',  b^cnme  oxb  ui-t^rr]  :  nor  could  it  again  be  sensibly 
Vf  n  hr  the  very  sio\\  .il  sorption  at  the  surface,  and  tlic  stiU 
sloucr  coroniunicauon  through  Such  a  leugthened  series  of  in^ 
cumbeat  strata.    *  '  . 

On  J/te,  Alotim  of  Light  in  Diaphanous  Media* 

By  M.  L:'* place. 

The  curious  phenomena  of  double  refraction  is  produced  by 
various  mineral  substa'.cos.  It  was  first  observed  in  Iceland  spar, 
qr  the  rliomboidal  crystals  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  in  which  it 
appears  very  conspicuous  \  but  several  other  crystals  manifest  a 
similar  property,  though  differently  modified.  If  a  dot  made  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  be  sieved  through  a  piece  of  Iceland  spar  laid 
ovr^r  it,  txDO  dots  are  constantly  seen  in  the  direction  of  a  diago- 
nal joining  the  <^uBe  angles  of  the  rhomboid,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  interval  generally  proportioned  to  the  thickness 
of  the  crystaL  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  in  penetrating  in- 
to rhomboid  il  spar,  a  ray  of  light  must,  besides  the  usual  re- 
fractioflj  suffer  an  extraordwarij  one^  bending  it  towards  the 
obtuse  solid  angle  of  the  crystal.  When  light  traverses  the  sub- 
stance, the  opposite  sides  of  the  rhomboid  being  parallel,  it  must 
always  escape  at  the  same  inclination  with  which  k  entered} 
but  the  part  that  suffered  the  extraordinary  refraction,  emerging 
at  a  different  point,  will,  according  to  the  length  of  its  internal 
passage,  occasion  a  small  shifting  or  parallax,  thus  forming  the 
secondary  image)  which  likewise,  for  that  reason^  appears  at  a 
Jess  depth. 

The  cause  of  this  double  refraction  has  long  tortured  the  inge* 
nutty  of  philosophers.  Huygens,  who,  with  the  iinest  taste  lor 
geomerry^  and  the  most  exquisite  skill  in  conducting  mechanical 
analysis,  unfortunately  blended  some  prejudices,  derived  from- 
the  Cartesian  school,  advanced  an  hypothesis,  repugnant  Indeed 
to  the  sober  principles  of  inductioni  but  which  seemed  to  fiimish 
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itt  easy  exphuiadon  of  the  leading  facts.  He  supposed  Light  to 
consist  in  the  undulations  of  an  etheml  fluid,  highly  elastic,  of 
extreme  tenuity,  and  diffused  through  universal  space.  Those 
undulations*  in  ordinary  cases,  would}  from  their  equable  expan- 
sion, form  spherical  shells ;  but*  in  entering  Icelandic  spar,  each 
incipient  undulation  would*  he  conceived,  assume  the  shape  of 
an  oblate  spheroid*  whose  centre  is  the  point  of  incidence,  and  its 
axis  parallel  to  the  short  diagonal  of  an  equilateral  piece  of  the 
erysul,  and  having,  to  the  perpendicular  diameter,  the  ratio  of 
9  to  10.  As  ordinary  refraction  depends  on  the  sine  of  inclination 
or  the  ordinate  of  the  circle*  so  extvaoriHnary  refraction  was  made 
to  depend  on  the  ordinate  of  the  generating  ellipse.-^ An  hypo- 
thesis so  fanciful  and  arbitrary*  sunk*  on  the  triumph  of  the  New- 
tonian philosophy*  into  hopeless  neglect,  from  which  a  concurrence 
of  ctrcnmistances  has  again  drawn  it  into  notice.— ^This  memor- 
able instance  may  teach  us*  that*  while  in  phyMcal  matters*  we 
ought  to  proceed  with  the  utnoost  caution,  yet  we  should  not 
hastily  r^ect  even  the  wildest  hypothesis^  To  proscribe  the 
Urorkings  of  the  fancy,  would,  in  many  cases*  be  to  arrest  the 
progress  science,  li  an  hypothesis  be  not  idlowed  to  warp  the 
understanding*  it  may  serve  at  least  usefully  to  connect  certsun 
insulated  facts*  until  their  true  explication  be  discovered*  The 
earliest  attempts  oif  Kepler  were  employed  in  tracing  the  relation 
between  the  periods  and  the  distances  of  the  planets.  Struck 
with  the  mystical  properties  of  numbers,  he  tried  the  multiplied 
combinations ;  and  the  result  which  he  thus  obtained,  was  the 
oti'spring  of  a  teeming  and  restless  imagination.  But  the  specu- 
lations of  that  sublime  though  irregular  genius,  afterwards  guid- 
ed the  sLcpo  of  Newton,  and  fnialiy  met  j^ed  in  tlie  .Tt-it  law  of 
gravitation. — Our  learned  countryniau  Dr  WooUaston,  wlio  has, 
oil  many  occasions,  shov.a  such  uncommon  feliciry  m  adapting 
to  practice  the  known  principles  of  science,  lately  iiiveutcd  a  very 
simple  apparatus,  which  enabled  him  to  determine,  with  equal 
ease  and  accuracy,  the  refractive  power  of  the  smallest  fragment 
of  cryital,  or  of  the  minutest  film,  whether  solid  or  liquid.  He 
was  hence  led  to  examine  narrowly  the  constitution  of  rhombosdal 
spar.  He  remar  ked,  that  the  deviation  of  the  extraordinary  from 
the  ordinary  refraction,  is  not  a  constant  angit*,  as  Ne^^'ton  had 
inferred  *,  and,  pursuing  his  observations,  he  discovered,  that  the 
force  which  produces  this  extraordinary  refraction,  is  itself  vari- 
able, and  depending  on  the  position  of  the  refracted  ray.  Thus, 
he  found  the  refractive  power  to  be  greatest  in  a  line  bi:>ecting  the 
ob'use  solid  angle  of  the  rhomboid,  and  least  in  the  transverse  di- 
rection, the  index  of  the  former  being  J>i57J,  and  ♦•h?l  of  the 
latter  only  Jj4^S.    Xu  the  ;aiermcdi»lc  po$itioiiSj  tho^c  ;iic  isur^s 
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fojiowed  a  certain  law ;  wlilch  Dr  Woollaston  coiik}  not  unravel, 
till  he  was  referred  to  the  Huygeiuan  hypothesis,  with  which  they 
seemed  perfectly  accordant.  This  unexpected  and  singular  coin- 
cidence has  been  since  confirmed  by  some  delicate  experiments  o£ 
^I.  M«ilus.  However  then  \vc  nvdy  value  the  hypothesis  of  lu- 
minous undulations,  as  an  attempt  at  philosophical  exposition,  we 
cannot>  with  justice,  refuse  it  the  merit  of  connecting  the  cilief 
phenomena^  and  of  accurately  marking  the  various  results. 

Impressed  with  that  sentiment,  M.  Laplace  has  sought  to  ar« 
rive  at  the  same  legitimate  conclusioiit  by  combining  the  prin- 
otples  of  dynamics  with  the  higher  calculus.  His  investigation 
is  founded  on  the  celebrated  law  of  least  action^  first  proposed  by 
Fermats  next  improved  and  e«jteiided  by  MaupertttU  aad  Euler, 
and  afterwaidfi  deduced  by  Lagrange  from  the  primary  condUioiis 
of  motion*  According  to  this  Uw>  a  particle,  ol  light,  in  its  pas- 
sage between  two  given  points,  one  witbovt^  and  another  witb« 
in  the  crystali  must  describe  such  a  route,  that  the  distance  traced 
before  it  enters  the  crystal  multiplied  by  its  velocity^  and  tho 
distance  traced  after  its  entrance  miUtiplied  by  the  corresponding 
velocity,  shalli  togetker>  form  a  sum  which  is  a  minimum,  M« 
XiapUce  hence  derives  two  differential  equations,  in  which  the 
interna^  velocity  is  an  indeterminate  function  of  the  angle  which 
the  refracted  ray  makes  with  the  shorter  axis  of  the  rhomboid, 
|je  then  c^xamines  two  simple  cases,  in  which  these  equations 
are  modified^  The  first  b,  where  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
light  within  the  crystal  is  increased  by  a  constant  quantity,  and 
'vmich,  it  is  well  known,  obtains  generally  in  diaphanous  mediam 
The  second  case  is^  where  the  expression  of  the  action  of  the  cry<^ 
stal  is  of  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  square  of  the  internal  velo- 
city, or  where  this  square  is  further  augmented  by  a  term  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  angle  made  by  the  re- 
fracted ray  with  the  shorter  axis.  The  measure  of  deflection  be* 
iog  (he  same  on  either  side  of  the  axis,,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
even  powers  only  of  the  sines  or  cosines,  and  which  are  always 
positive,  could  be  admitted  into  the  expression  for  the  efiect.— 
Having^thtts  restricted  the  equations  of  partial  difierences,  M. 
Laplace  subjects  them  to  a  variety  of  operations,  and  brings  oiat^ 
after  the  usual  reductions  and  substitutions,  certain  integral  Jbr^ 
fnuliB  which  comprise  the  phenomena  of  refraction,  and  are  en- 
tirely consonant  with  the  Huygenian  hypothesis.  He  therefore 
concludes,  that  we  may  regard  tKis  result  with  confidence  as  an 
established  law  of  nature. 

We  are  disposed  to  give  full  credit  to  the  penetration,  the 
expaiulcd  views,  and  the  rich  Li:id  varied  talents  ut  Lii place.  In 
ilic  niaiu^cmcnt  oi  tht  CcdcuiuSj  he  Qanaoi  ludccd  liyai  die  clear- 
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ness  and  elegance  pf  Euler ;  but  he  surpasses  that  great  master 
of  analysis  in  the  extent  of  his  acauirementSj  and  the  general 
soundness  cf  his  physical  ideas*    The  present  memoir  may  he 
considered  as  a  fine  specimen  of  analytic  art ;  but  here  we  aro 
inclined  to  think  that  its  praise  should  stop.    It  is  grounded  oa 
a^svimptions  just  as  gratuitous  and  arbitrary  as  those  involved  ii| 
the  hypothesis  with  which  it  is  contrasted.     If  Pluygens  sup^ 
posed  his  spherical  undulation  to  flatten  regularly  into  a  sphc« 
roid>.  Laplace  thinks  himself  entitled^  bv  the  theory  of  functions^ 
to  round  the  expression  of  the  square  of  the  internal  velocity,  by 
an  addittonal  term  of  the  same  torm,  which  might  coalesce  into 
%  shapely  compound.   But  this  is  only  a  mode  of  conception, 
and  surely  not  the  genuine  interpretation  of  Nature.    Fancy  will^ 
according  to  tke  taste  or  prevailing  habits  of  the  individual^  amuse 
itself  alike  in  contemplating  the  properties  of  figure,  or  the  re- 
lations  of  quantity*   Huygens>  as  a  geometer,  looked  to  the  trans* 
formation  ef  curves  ;  I^place,  as  an  analyst,  has  preferred  the 
ajmmetry  of  functions.   Much  as  we  admire  the  lofty  flight  and 
commanding  skill  of  the  Continental  mathematiciansi  we  are  not 
blind  to  their  defects  and  errors.  They  have  long  overrated  the 
seal  value  of  the  art  of  analyfis }  and  have  in  many  cafes  applied 
it  to  objeds  which  it  is  not  capable  of  attaining.   Forgetting  that 
the  moft  refined  calculus  can  only  facilitate  the  combinations  of 
thought*  and  i;aa  educe  no  principle  but  what  was  previoufly  in« 
f ufed  into  il^'  tf^ese  ioquiKCf s  af^ear  fometunes  to  imagine  tnen»- 
felves  occupied  with  contemplating  the  connexion  of  aSual  extft- 
cnces*  Jxk  marflialling  their  fymbols,  and  performing  the  grand 
rrolutions>  they  are  apt  to  overlook  thofe  fmaller  occaSonal  move* 
inents  on  whiicli  the  final  pofition  really  depends.   Several  of  the 
mod  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  Continent  feem  almod  to 
have  perfuaded  themfelves,  that,  without  recurring  to  external  ob* 
fervationi  they  could  demonltrate  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  pri- 
mary relations  of  fpace,  and  confequently  eilablKh  the  principles 
of  phyGcs  and  geometry,  by  a  dexterous  application  of  the  me- 
thods of  analyfis  I   That  all  this  is  mere  illufion,  requires  no  proof 
but  we  may  remark  how  imperceptibly  the  more  obvious  truths 
ftcnl  upon  us,  and  become  blended  with  the  llruclurc  oi  a  idbo- 
xious  and  intricate  procefs  of  calculation. 

We  cannot  htip  thinking,  that  the  continental  philofophers, 
in  their  phyfical  rciearehLS,  circ  b\  f;ir  too  [iiuch  difpofcd  to  gene- 
ralize. The  conditions  ot  tlie  prubiLin,  uiidcr  its  widcil  afpecl, 
they  inftantly  ^.iribody  in  lymbols,  ami  j-mceed,  by  Various  chan;;es 
and  contraclions,  to  rcvuu.e  the  pniiLip.d  expreflion  to  a  manngc- 
able  form  ;  and  nor  uiuii  tlicn  doca  the  ft.rious  attack  co/nmeiice. 
|6kich  a  procedure  might  remiud  u^  of  the  toil  ot  Penelope.  It 
lyo^ld  furely  be  wiiei  to  modciatc  tUc  jpreieni^oiis     aualyiis,  and 
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avoid  the  glaring  abufe  of  fymbols*  If>  as  at  a  foimer  period,  the- 
neceflary  reftriflions  and  aboreriatioos  aiFe^ing  the  nature  of  a  pro* 
Uem  were  prr?iouily  introdnced^  the  dtfffrential  expreflion  that  re* 
ftilts  would  always  be  much  fimpler,  and  lefs  apt  to  bewilder. 

We  would  not  particularly  obje^  to  the  choice  which  M.  La- 
place has  made  of  the  law  of  least  action.  Tet^  though  it  is  now' 
derived  from  a  legitimate  fource,  it  is  but  too  apt,  we  think,  to 
Eetraj  the  vaguenefs  of  its  metaphyGcal  origin*  The  fubje£l  of 
this  memoir  mi^ht,  we  prefume,  admit  of  a  very  fin] pie  inveftiga- 
lion,  from  the  tundamtntal  principle  of  accelerating  or  retarding 
forces.  Since  the  difFercnti^l  of  tht  fqu  .re  of  the  velocity  is 
equal  to  the  produ£^  of  the  fore,  into  the  diff  erent  in!  of  the  fpacc, 
it  cafily  fallows,  t)jat  a  tav  of  l«ght  wl  ich  under^^oes  the  ordinary 
fefra<flion,  has  t  c  fqi:  ire  of  i»s  veli^cit\  Ircunft  i  by  a  condant 
quanrity  ;  and  tht  »L!orr,  fr m-i  the  "compontion  of  motion,  the 
fines  of  the  an^i  >  inritk  rce  an^l  cf  refi.  (?^'Oh  arc  pruportiorial. 
But  whe  n  a  r,  V  .u»y  'S  th.  exT'aordinriry  rclr  ciLon,  ir  is  moreover 
attracted  in  (Ir  d'u  tt'cn  o:  the  ih.  t  diagona!  ol  an  equilateral 
ihonnhoid.  Nov. ,  -he  difcl:  imp.  - {Tio.i  of  tlir-r  force  is  evidently 
dimiofliied  in  tiie  ratio  <1  tit  •  cv  in:?-  of  the  inclination  of  the  ray 
to  ti  a(  diagonal ;  a.d  the  fp  H  c  ol  its  .iclion  is  ^Ifo  reduced  in  the 
faniC  r:itio ;  Whrreforc,  bv  t'.is  .bined  influence,  the  fquare  of 
the  vrlocii)  of     ray  mtlt  ccl  vr.  Iron  extraordinary  refradlion, 

further  augmentation,  pr^  portioned  to  the;  fquare  of  the  cofine 
^f  the  ai^glc  which  it  ni-^.kes  with  the  (hoit  diagonal  of  the  rhom- 
boid. Hcnct  the  law  of  extraordinary  refr.iclion  is  at  once  de- 
duced, without  requiring  -any  more  aid  of  the  integral  caluculus. 

Does  not  fuch  increalcd  attradUon  in  the  line  bifefting  the  ob- 
tiife  folid  angles  of  a  rhoniboidal  fpar,  indicate  a  condenfation  of 
molecules  in  that  dire^fion  ?  And  may  not  the  fhortnefs  of  the 
axis,  and  the  compreflion  of  the  cryftal,  proceed  likcwife  from 
the  fame  caufe  ?  Of  the  particles  of  light  which  enter  a  traiifpa- 
Tcnt  medium,  part  fufFer  internal  reflexion,  and  part  are  ahforbed 
in  their  paffage.  Thcfe  difFerenr  efFe6fs  muft:  dt  pend  on  the  cafual 
degree  of  approximation  to  the  n  olecules  ot  rlic  cryftal  which  lye 
adjacent  to  the  track  of  the  ray.  But  when  thofe  molecules  range 
more  clofeiy  in  a  particular  dirc^iion,  '^s  probably  in  the  cp,fe  of 
Iceland  fpar,  a  particle  oi  light  that  chances  to  come  within  the 
reach  of  their  attra<n:ion,  is  defle£led  from  its  ordinary  courfe. 
The  i.ature  anc!  circumitances  of  this  defledlion,  would  require 
^nature  cxaminatioji. 

\.  Ona  Projperty  of  reflected  Light. 

f  •  On  a  Froper  ftj  cf  the  VL  Lukivc  Forces  *which  act  twuu  Ldii/U. 
•   By  M.  Mains.  ^ 

ThefcinterefUng  papers  announce  fome  very  curious  and  unex- 
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pcded  properties  of  lii^t.  The  fads  are  ftated  ki  a  dtftmat 
though  oondfe  masiner,  and  without  fuch  acceflary  details  as  ex? 
peiimciits  iio?el  might  require^  efpeciaUy  from  an  o^ferrer 
oas  not  yet  attained  that  cbara^r  for  accuracy  which  inffttres  eo^ 
tire  coimdence.  The  oorreAneft  of  the  general  refults  we  sre 
not  inclined  to  difpnte  1  and  (hould  thde  important  difcoTeries  be 
afterwirds  fully  confirmed,  they  will  certaiotf  conftituie  an  epoch 
in  the  hiftory  of  optical  fcienoe*  It  will,  therelbref  be  fufficientt 
for  die  psefentf  to  notice  their  leading  features,  reienring  the  bulk 
of  our  remarks  till  they  come  again  before  us  in  a  more  extended 
form. 

We  have  already  defcribed  the  property  of  double  refradioa 
which  belongs  to  Icelandic  fpar.  But  the  efie^s  produced  by 
combmation  are  equally  fmgular.  •  If  a  ray  of  light  that  has  beea 
fpUt  in  its  paflage  through  ttie  cry(lal»  be  received  by  another  ay& 
tal  of  the  ume  kind,  placed  in  a  fimilar  and  parallel  pofition,  the 
ray  winch  iiad  obcyed^the  ordinary  refira^ion  wUl  dien  fufo  the 
e3(ti!aordinary,  and  reclprocallv  that  which  underwent  the  eztraor- 
dinarv  lefra&oa  vnU  fuftatn  me  ordinary  ^  and  hence  the  image 
will  mil  be  only  doubled.  If  the  fecood  crj^ftal  be  now  turned 
gradually  round  in  the  fame  plane,  eadi  portion  of  the  dinded  ray 
will  again  fufier  extraordinary  refiRi6):ion,  fo  as  jointly  to  produce 
four  images.  Bat  after  the  cryftal  has  quartered  its  circuit,  the 
bife^lion  of  the  tranfmitted  rays  again  ftops,  and  only  a  double 
image  appears.  Thefe  phenomena  rife  in  fuccefTion  as  the  cryftal 
turns  round.  Nor  is  it  requifite  that  the  two  cryftals  ftiould  be  of 
the  fame  fort.  The  firft  may  be  carbonate  of  lead,  or  fulphate  of 
barytes  ;  the  fecond  rock  cryftal,  or  cryftallized  fulphur.  The  di- 
re£^  light  thus  always  fufFers  a  double  refraction ;  but  the  efFe6b 
produced  on  the  tranfmitted  light  depends  on  the  angle  of  its  inci- 
dence with  the  axis  of  the  integrant  molecules,  or  the  plane  of  its 
principal  fcdion. 

Thefe  facts  are  rendered  more  prominent,  by  looking  at  the 
flame  of  a  candle  through  two  prifms  of  different  fubftances  pof- 
felTmg  the  power  of  double  refraction,  and  applied  to  each  other. 
Four  images  arc  ger.crally  feen  j  but  on  turning  one  of  the  prifms 
flowly  about  the  vifual  ray,  thofe  images  are  reduced  to  two, 
whe  never  the  principal  feiStions  of  the  contiguous  furfaces  are  par- 
rallel,  or  at  right  an^^lcs.  The  one  pair  oi  images  gradually  de^ 
cay,  while  the  other  pair  become  proportionally  brighter. 

But  this  powe*-  of  modifying  the  rays  of  light  is  not  confined  to 
the  double  retracting  fubllances.  All  bodies  can,  under  certain 
circumCtances,  exritc  a  fimilar  imprcfllon.  Thus,  if  the  flame 
of  a  candle  refl;e>ed  at  an  angle  of  52°  45'  from  the  furface  of 
watcr^  be  viewed  through  a  double  r?fra4Ung  prifoii  one  of  the 
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images  ^1  VknMi  efetjlimt  that  the  pi#m  nMkas'tlie.ftMlrAi  pArt 
tif  a  retolttltidn.  It  U  thettfiyre  erlifent*  that  llife  ntf  .^Hlicfh  faAl 
AAhred  fncli  refld^lon  from  water,  mttft 
qnaKtyt  or  dl^jpofithm,  as  did  extraordinary  rifhraed  tavi  after  its 
iefcape  from  a  rhomboidal  cryftaL  Otbelr  trmfparent  MMin6€4 
whether  liquid  or  f6ffd|  rnvtmA  a  Kke  property^  only  sit  Uttretit  an* 
|les  according  to  the  meafum  of  theit  tmztxin  j^owerb.  This  al« 
10  obtains  witH  refpeift  to  the  ifitental  reildfttons  #hich  taVe  plaice 
at  the  fecond  furface.  Light  rcfle£ied  at  ccrtaiti-  angles  from  o* 
paque  bbdies,  fuch  a^  chony  or  black  marble,  is  fbirtid  to  ha¥C  filPfc 
fered  the  fame  modification  as  that  which  has  been  deflected  in  its 
paflagc  through  Icclind  fpar.  The  polifhed  metals  appear  to  form 
the  only  exception  to  this  property.  * 

If  rnv  of  Heht  be  reflc£led  from  a  furface  of  gl  ifs  at  an  angle 
bf  54'  35',  and  ftrike  another  like  plane  at  the  fame  an^le,  it  will- 
(Pxpcrience  no  fecond  refledlion,  bjt  v  ill  enter  the  glafs  with  un- 
diminiibeci  ftrength.  Dlre6l  light  i.;  the  mod  copioufly  rcilecled 
as  its  incidence  becomes  oblique.  The  cafe  is  quite  different  with 
light  that  has  been  once  refle£^ed  ;  for  the  intenfity  of  the  fecond 
refleflion  depends  c;i  a  ccmpouml  relation  of  the  angles  which  thtf 
incident  ray  makt- s  with  the  mirrors,  and  of  the  mutual  inclination 
of  the  mirrors  themfelves. 

These  curious  facts  indicate  clearly  the  operation  of  certain  at- 
tractive and  repulsive  forces,  and  appear  altogether  incompatible 
with  any  supposition  but  that  of  the  materiality  and  actual  emis- 
sion of  light,  which  th(?  ble  discoveries  of  Newton  have  plac- 
ed on  so  firm  a  foundation.  In  general,  let  a  particle  of  light, 
considered  ns  a  sr  Ud  however  minute,  have  its  three  perpendi- 
cular axes  expressed  by  ^,  by  and  c,  the  axis  a  lying  constantly  in 
the  dirrction  of  the  r^v,  and  the  axis  b  or  c  deflected  into  the 
pofntin;!  of  tiio  rrpulslve  forces  in  consequeiicc  of  their  action^ 
and  the  phenomena  of  pnrtial  and  total  reflection,  w  ith  the  dis- 
tinguishing circumstances  of  double  refraction,  are  all  reduced 
to  a  single  hw,  which  may  be  thus  enunciated  : — Considering, 
in  the  translation  of  luminous  molecules,  their  motion  about  the 
three  principal  axes,  the  number  of  molecules  of  which  the  axis 
6  or  f  Ir  in  come  into  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  re- 
pulsive forces,  will  always  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
sine  of  the  angle  which  these  lines  would  have  to  describe  about 


*  Does  not  this  exemption  from  the  peculiar  action  of  the  refnn* 
gent  surface,  imply  a  less  intimate  approach  of  die  luminous  p^r- 
tides  ?  And  Is  it  not  entirely  correspondent  with  the  theory  which 
snakes  light  and  the4iot  or  cold  pulses  of  air  tp  be  repelled  at  a 
gmater  distance  from  a  metallic  than  a  vitreous  surface  i 
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the  axis  a>  in  '^rder  to  acquire  such  a  position ;  snd  reciprecaUy» 
the  number  of  molecales  of  whkh  the  axis  bjx  c  wtU  approach 
nearest  to  the  dhrection  of  those  repulsive  foroes»  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  equate  o£  the  cosine  bf  the  angle  of  rotation  abaue 
the  axis  which  would  bring  diem  into  a  plane  passing  thrmigh 
the  direction  of  those  forces^  In  the  case  of  two  opposite  crys^  ' 
tals  having  the  power  of  double  refraction,  the  quantity  of  light 
from  the  ordinary  refraction  of  the  firsts  which  again  receives  the 
ordinary  refraction  Irom  the  second,  is  as  the  square  of  the  stne^ 
-ixA  the  quantity  that  suffers  from  It  the  extraordinary  ref!rac« 
'tlon  is  as  the  square  of  the  cosine^  of  an  angle  formed  by  two 
.  planes,  the  one  passing  through  the  ordinary  ray  and  the  axis  of 
the  first  crystal,  and  the  other  passing  through  the  eatraoidinary 
ray  and  the  axis  6f  the  second  crystal.  Wim  regard  to  the  com- 
bined reflection  of  lights  the  quantity  thrown  from  a  second  sur- 
face, is  proporttoial  to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  inclination 
of  two  planes  that  pass  through  the  first  reflected  ray,  perpendi- 
cular to  each  of  the  surfaces.  The  phenomena  of  double  reflec- 
tion, at  the  posterior  surface  of  transparent  crystals,  are  analogous 
to  those  of  the  refraction  in  two  crystals  of  which  the  principal 
sections  are  parallel  and  their  axes  perpendicular;  combining^ike- 
wise  the  property  common  to  ?.ll  diaphanous  hodief?,  that,  when 
the  reflecting  surface  is  p  iraliei  to  tlie  axis  c  of  the  luiniiious  mo- 
lecules, the  reflection  ceases  at  n  given  angle. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  which  M.  Malus  has  drawn  fiom  hf9 
very  delicate  experiments.  They  evince  great  precision,  and  open 
a  wide  field  for  inquiry;  but  the  ingenious  author  modestly  con- 
tents himself  with  tracing  out  the  phenomena,  nor  ventures  to 
explore  the  system  of  forces  by  which  those  curious  efl^ects  are 
produced.  The  particles  of  light  are  decidedly  capable  of  un- 
dergoing certain  changes  of  disposition,  which  influence  or  de- 
range their  subsequent  action.  If  the  globular  form  belong  only 
to  free  ciflleciions  of  matter,  those  corpuscles  m  iv  really  have  some 
determinate  figure;  and  the  conditinjis  of  the  several  facets  would 
then  occasion  a  property  analagf)ns  to  that  which  has  been  vaguely 
named  polarity.  Bat  it  appears  much  simpler  to  consider  the  par- 
ticles of  light  in  a  state  of  ultimate  tenuity,  as  atoms>  or  mere 
physical  points. 

The  f.icts  which  M.  Malus  has  so  nicely  observer^,  roniount, 
presume,  to  a  higlicr  source,  and  are  intimarely  connected  with 
the  variour5  phenomena  of  the  deflection  and  inflection  of  light,  and 
with  the  production  of  coloured  spacr  r,  from  thick  or  thin  piatesi 
These  abstruse  subjects  occupy  the  third  book  of  Newton's  Optica, 
which  was  confessedly  left  very  imperfect ;  and  they  still  remain 
covered  with  obseuriry,  or  deformed  by  inaccurate  c^servation* 
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la  the  deflactkm  of  light*  and  its  modification  by  thick  pistes^  we 
knoW)  from  some  precise  experiments,  that  the  luminous  particles 
•uiier  an  impression,  from  which,  in  their  progress^  they  gradually 
xecorer*  The  most  obvious  effect  of  a  lateral  force,  would  be  to 
augmenty  in  a  small  degcee^  the  velocity  of  the  particles,  and  con>- 
sequently  to  widen  somewhat  their  mutual  distance*  supposing 
them  to  follow  each  other  in  a  direct  line ;  and  from  this  de- 
ranged state  they  might  again  restore  them s  I  ves,  if  these  parti* 
cles  hate  any  analogy  to  those  of  an  elastic  fluid. 

We  would  also  remark*  that  the  exemption  of  polished  metal- 
lie  surfaces  from' the  power  of  modifying  the  incident  light*  as 
it  indicates  a  less  intimate  approach  of  the  luminous  particlesi 
seems  entirely  correspondent  with  the  theory  which  makes  light 
and  the  hot  or  cold  pulses  of  air  to  be  repelled  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  metals. 

Experiments  on  tJie  Propagation  of  Sound  in  Vapours,' 

By  M.  Bhot. 

That  sound  is  propagated  through  elastic  media*  by  a  certain 
tremulottS  motion*  has  long  been  known  to  philosophers.  The 
imrention  of  the  air-pump  by  Otto  Guericke*  near  the  middle  of 
the  serenteenth  century*  demonstrated*  in  a  striking  manner*  the 
operation  of  the  atmosphere*  as  the  ordinary  vehicle  of  transmis- 
sion* But  Newton*  with  his  mighty  grasp,  subjected  the  pheno- 
mena of  aoimd  to  the  laws  of  dynamics.  The  patience  of  that  tran- 
scendant  genius  could  surmount  every  difficulty,  and  his  incom- 
parable si^aclty  often  supplied  the  defects  of  his  calculus.  He 
showed  that  the  propagation  of  sound  is  analogous  to  that  of  un- 
dulations, and  is  reducible  to  the  same  principle  as  the  motion  of 
the  pendulum.  The  velocity  with  which  sound  travels  along  the 
air  should,  therefore*  be  equal  to  what  a  heavy  body  would  ac- 
quiro;  by  falling  through  half  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  and 
equiponderant  atmosphere.  But,  at  the  mean  temperature  of  our 
climate,  this  would  amount  only  to  945  feet  in  a  second,  while 
the  most  recent  and  accurate  observations  on  sound  give  abcut 
one  fifth  more,  or  a  celerity  not  less  than  1130  feet  in  a  second. 
Such  a  discrepaney,  so  very  unlike  that  nice  harmony  which  in- 
variably coiiiiects  the  results  of  calculation  with  the  measures  of 
the  celestial  phenomena,  has  long  perplexed  geometers.  Newfon 
was  himself  aware  of  this  disagreement;  but,  laying  aside  his  usual 
caution,  he  did  not  scruple  to  resort  to  certain  hypotheses  which 
are  exceedingly  clumsy,  and  altogether  inadmissible-  He  sup- 
posed that  each  particle  of  air  occupies  a  breadth  equal  to  the 
eighth  or  ninth  part  of  their  interval ;  and  that  for  every  ten  such 
p^tl^les*  there  is  ao  admixture  of  one  particle  of  a  latent  -av.^  in* 
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elastic  vapour.    The  inj^enlous  Laa^b^^rt  carried  th?  nssumpflon 
still  further;  and  fr^.ncicMl  th.it  air  cor.riins,  dispersed  through  its 
substance,  about  one-tbird  of  extraHeous  and  intangible  matter. 
The  thcorv  of  acrl  \  vibrations  remained  in  this  unsatisfactory 
stare,  until  the  year  i759;  when  the  celebrated  Lagrange,  at  the 
early  age  of  rwonty-three,  shone  forth  like  w  luminary,  and  jrare 
a  rigL»rou«^  .!iid  pr.)fo  "id  investigation  of  the  problem  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Turin.    He  pointed  out  some  mis- 
takes tliat  even  Newton  had  committed  in  the  reasoning ;  but 
mistakes  which,  by  a  happy  compensation  of  errors,  did  not  affect 
essentially  the  results.    Aflvnncing  from  these  discussions,  he  as- 
signed the  dynamical  conditions  of  undulation,  which,  after  the 
proper  limitations,  were  reduced  to  an  equation  involving  partiadl 
differences  of  the  second  order.    But  this  re&aed  branch  of  ana- 
lysis, invented  by  Dalembert  and  Euler^  is  still  so  imperfect^  that» 
in  order  to  integrate  the  final  expre^^sion,  it  had  become  requisite 
to  omit  the  higher  powers  of  the  differentials.    Yet,  after  all  this 
display  of  accurate  researchi  and  skilful  adaptation  of  symbols^ 
foliovved^by  a  lax  and  income!  te  calculus,  the  same  conclusioti 
was  obtained,  as  that  which  Newton  had  derived  chiefly  from  the 
force  of  analogy  and  sagacity  of  observation  ;  and  piuk»K>phftirtt 
were  thus  obliged  to  submit,  and  to  content  themselves  <with  re- 
cording th^  variance  between  fact  and  experiment  in  regard  to  the 
celerity  of  sound,  or  with  referring  that  discrepancy  to  some  extra- 
neous influence. 

Laplace  has  lately,  from  an  appltcatloti  of  the  recent  disco?* 
veries  on  heat,  proposed  a  conjecture  which  would  seem  to  ob- 
.viate  the  principal  difficulty.     When  a  portion  of  air  is  com- 
.pressed,  its  capacity  for  heat  becomes  diminished,  and  its  tempe- 
rature is  therefore  elev:ited»    The  change"^  pti?  sometimes  very 
considerable.    Thus,  air  suddenly  squeezed  into  the  twentieth 
.part  of  its  bulk,  by  help  of  a  smalt  condensing  syringe,  wilL 
easily  set  fire  to  a  bit  of  tinder,  or  even  a  few  grains  of  gun- 
powder.   M.  Lnplace  hence  inferred,  that  the  particles  of  air  suf- 
fering a  successive  compress  ion  from  the  rolling  tide  of  soiuid, 
.U'ili  evolve  heat,  nnd  therefore  acq'iire  an  augmented  elasticity* 
which  must  likewise  increase  the  velocity  of  propagation.  But, 
by  a  contrary  process,  air,  on  being  dilated,  has  its  capacity  for 
heat  enlarged,  and  consequently  its  temperature  depressed.  Since* 
therefore,  each  pulse,  which  carries  the  impression  of  souiid»  conr 
sists  of  two  opposite  porrlons  of  air,  alternately  contracting  and 
dilating,  the  heat  extricated  from  the  one,  mi^t  at  first  appear 
to  be  counterbulnnced  by  the  cold  proceeding  from  the  other.. 
But  these  antagonist  energies,  so  far  from  mutually  counteracting, 
.  must  reiiUy  conspire  in  producing  the  same  effect.    If  the  heac 
elicited  by  their  contraction  quickens  the  return  of  the  aerial  par-> 
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tides,  the  cold  occasioned  by  their  dilatation  likewise  accelerates 
'    their  collapse    -axuX  tluis  both  causes  equally  concur  in  shortening 
the  fit  of  pulsation,  and  consequently  in  giving  additional  swift- 
ness to  the  transmission  of  sound. 

'    M.  l»ior,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Laplace,  solicitous  to  confirm 
this  hypothesis  by  the  evidence  of  experiment,  has,  with  that  view, 
devised  a  plan,  which  seems  very  ingenious  and  novel  in  the  con- 
ception. It  is  well  known  that  the  elasticity  of  vapour,  left  to  itselfi 
depends  merely  on  its  degree  of  temperature.    Every  change  of 
elasticity^  however  partial  or  temporary,  must  hence  indicate  a 
correspoi.  ling  alteration  of  heat.    Biot,  therefore,  tried  whether 
sound,  which  is  only  conveyed  by  the  fluctuations  of  elasticity, 
can  be  transmitted  through  perfect  vapour.     His  experiments 
were  made  at  Arcueil,  in  th«^  presence  of  Berthollet  and  Laplace. 
To  the  neck  of  a  glass  balloon,  containing  about  njne  English 
gallons,  a  stop-cock  was  nicely  fitted  j  and  a  small  bell  having 
been  suspended  within  the  cavity,  a  little  water  was  then  intro- 
duced.   The  air  was  next  carefully  extracted,  leaving  only  vapour 
behind.    On  agitating  the  bell,  a  feeble  sound  was  heard, — the 
temperature  being  only  about  G6  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 
But,  renuiving  the  balloon  into  a  stove,  at  a  heat  of  115°,  the 
vapour  being  nov7  much  denser,  the  sound  became  very  audible 
and  distinct.    It  w,!S  therefore  decided,  that  vapour  ^t,  suscepti- 
ble of  altorna'^e  compression  and  dilatation,  and  conseqiieiulv  that 
the  vi  Stat  ion  of  gound  i3  productive  of  corresponding  changes  o£ 
temperature. 

Adm'fting,  however,  the  justness  of  the  principle  thus  estab- 
blished,  we  contend,  that  it  is  tondlv  inudequate  to  the  explica- 
tion of  the  discrepancy  which  M.  Laplace  has  sought  to  remove. 
For,  since  the  celerity  of  puliation  is  as  the  square  of  the  elasti- 
city, it  would  require  each  aerial  wave  to  have  its  elasticity  ang- 
mented  in  the  proportio!i  of  two  to  three,  and  consequently  t© 
have  its  temperature  raised  125  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  But, 
to  evolve  thi^;  heit,  the  successive  portions  of  ait  must  have  been 
condensed  into  tlie  fifth  of  their  usual  space  ;  and,  to  produce 
6uih  t'oIciu  rc  nipression,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  a  ra- 
pidity of  impact  equal  to  3350  feet  in  a  second.    Can  we  ima- 
gine, that  the  simple  transmission  of  sound  should  rend  tlie  at- 
mosphere with  such  tremendous  concussion  ^    The  measure  of 
impulsion  which  those  effects  would  imply,  utterly  exceeds  any 
thing  ever  witnessed  upon  earth.  The  utmost  rapidity  of  a  cannon 
bill  is  only  2000  feet  in  a  second;  and  to  impress  a  velocity  of 
dS50  feet,  even  for  a  single  instant,  most  assuredly  surpasses  the 
human  faculties. — But  the  hypothesis  of  Laplace  is  exposed  to  ano- 
ther objection,  wbichseems  entirely  conclusive.  Since  the  intensity 
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of  pulsation,  and  therefore  the  degree  of  heat  excited,  must  dcpetid 
on  the  quickness  of  impact,  it  would  thenoe  follow,  that  the  velo- 
city of  sound  is  materially  affected  by  the  mode  of  its  prod uc rim. 
Yet  this  inference  is  contradicted  by  observation.  All  souiuls, 
whether  acute  or  grave,  are  found  to  travel  throi.^;h  the  atmos- 
phere with  the  same  celerity. — Nor  are  these  the  only  objections 
which  may  be  urged.  If  the  atmosphere  suffered  by  the  passage 
of  sound  such  excessive  commotion,  as  to  vibrate  in  each  succes- 
sive pulse  through  a  range  of  five  times  its  density,  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  would  be  totally  changed,  since  the  prLvious  in- 
vestigation was  grounded  on  a  supposition  that  the  iiniits  of  oscil- 
lation are  infinite!  v  small.  The  liypotheti  j  ulvdnced,  so  far  from 
correcting  thr  result  lA  calculation,  wuuiu,  therefore,  occasion  a 
complete  derangement. 

But  though  Lagrange  rightly  determined  the  equation  of  aerial 
pulses,  he  was  unable  to  edect  its  conipivte  ii*tcgi\a!oi].  Might 
not  the  difference  proceed  iroui  his  omitting  p.U  the  powers  of  the 
differentials  beyond  the  second  ?  In  such  delicate  processes,  the 
example  of  Cl.uraut  should  teach  us  caution.  That  able  geome- 
ter, on  revising  hib  investigation  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, and  resuming  some  terms  which  he  had  before  neglect- 
ed, obtained  a  result  t.onfurmable  to  n^iiure,  and  exactly  the 
double  of  what  w^s  at  first  assig^ned.  Till  the  integral  calculus 
has  arrived  at  much  greater  perlccuon,  it  will  often  be  requibife 
for  the  analyst,  in  the  solution  of  dynamical  questions,  to  descend 
from  his  elevation,  and  setk  to  simplify  the  diiierentiai  cxpreisions 
by  a  sober  and  judicious  application  of  the  principles  cf  physics. 

Im^^jfine  a  string  of  particles  or  physical  points  A,  B,  C,  I),  E, 
F,  &c.  \a  a  state  of  rest  or  mutual  balance.  If  A  were  pushed 
nearer  to  B,  and  then  suddenly  abandoned,  it  would  recoil  with 
a  motion  exactly  similar  to  the  osculation  of  a  pendulum.  The 
time  of  this  relapse  might  easily  be  determined  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  force  of  gravity  with  that  of  elasticity,  or  from  the 
number  of  particles  contained  in  a  column  r>f  equipoise.  The 
minute  interval  between  the  adjacent  particles,  being  now  divided 
hy  the  duration  of  each  fix  of  contraction,  will  give  the  velocity 
with  which  the  vibratory  influence  shoots  along  the  chain  of  com- 
municarion.  This  simple  investigation  leads  still  to  the  same 
result  as  before.  But  it  proceeds  on  assumptions  which  r^re  ovi- 
dently  incorrect ;  for  it  supposes  the  pulses  to  follow  each  other 
in  accurate  succession,  every  co!Uraction  terminating  as  the  next 
begins.  Since  thf  particles,  however,  do  not  exist  in  a  .Uate  o£ 
insulation,  while  ii  ronels  A,  it  must  likewise  press  against  Cj 
and  C,  in  its  turn,  musi  gradually  affect  D.  Before  the  con  Tac- 
tion of  A  ftod     is  completed,  that  of  B  and  C  is  thcrci  rc 
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partially  performed ;  and  this  anticipated  influence  may  eren  ex* 
(end  to  the  remoter  particles.  Nor  is  the  system  of  mutual  ac- 
tion at  all  materially  disturbed  by  such  anticipations.  £ach  pul- 
sation is  perforihed  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  quite  detached  | 
only  the  succeeding  one  is  partly  accomplished  before  the  regular 
period  of  its  commencement.  The  velocity  of  aerial  undMl&tioa 
IS  in  this  way  much  accelerated.  To  estimate  the  quantity  of 
correction  due  to  that  cause«  does  not  require  any  great  profusion  - 
of  calculus ;  but  it  would  lead  us  into  a  tedious  digression^  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  nature  of  this  Journal. 

We  cannot»  however^  dismiss  the  conjecture  proposed  by  M. 
I^aplace»  without  remarking,  that  it  serves  at  least  to  elucidate 
the  explication  which  Professor  Leslie  has  giv6n  of  the  curious 
phenomenon  hypotheticalljr  and  inaccurately  termed  the  radiation 
of  hcat^  Having  establisned^  by  experiment,  that  such  disper- 
sion never  takes  place  but  in  some  species  of  gas^  and  that  the 
impression  is  not  conveyed  by  the  actual  transfer  of  the  heated 
portions  of  the  fluid*  the  conclusion  hence  appeared  irresistible* 
that  this  communication  of  heat  must  be  performed,  by  means  of 
'  the  only  other  motion  of  which  an  elastic  medium  is  susceptible* 
or  by  its  internal  oscillations.  The  author  has  indeed  stated  the 
result  of  induction  with  excessive  brevity  ;  nor  has  he  at  all  sought 
to  varnish  over  a  subject  which  is  naturally  difficult.  To  comprehend 
the  process  distinctly*  would  require  some  attention  and  reach  of 
thought,  not  quite  in  the  taste  of  the  rouUitude  of  chemical  ama- 
teurs. It  is  the  present  fashion  to  Exclaim  against  theory*  and 
yet  indolently  to  admit  the  most  vague  and  flimsy  assumptions. 
The  principle  of  the  transmission  of  heat  by  the  agency  of  aerial 
pulsation*  has  not*  therefore*  attracted  that  notice*  which*  from 
Its  extent  and  precision*  it  so  justly  deserves*  But  when  it  shall 
be  fully  developed  and  strengthened  by  the  concurring  analogies, 
we  have  no  doubt  of  its  bein^  generally  embraced  as  the  true  ex- 
position of  the  mode  which  Nature  employs  for  producing;  an  im- 
portant class  of  operations  in  the  physical  world. — Let  AlVI,  BN, 
CO,  DP,  &c.  represent  a  series  of  atmospheric  pulses,  each  pulse 
being  composed  of  two  distinct  portions,  which  alternately  con- 
tract and  dilate.  The  part  A,  relapsing  from  a  state  of  expan- 
sion, delivers  its  surplus  heat  to  M,  which  now  expar.ds,  and  has 
consequently  its  capacity  enlarged.  This  M,  next  contractini:, 
iibaiulons  its  heat  to  the  absorption  of  13,  wliich  comes  in  turn  to 
dilate.  T'he  charge  of  heat  is  therefore  conveyed  through  the 
atmosphere,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  sound,,  by  a  succcssire 
tranbfer  along  the  chaia  of  undulating  spaces.  In  like  manner, 
an  impressi%')n  of  cold  might  be  communicated  to  distant  objects 
by  the  system  of  intern«ii  vibrations*  the  primary  contraction  be- 
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ing  followed  by  a  corrasponding  expansion  in  rmlar  sequence. 
I(  fornu  no  mlid  objection,  that  the  existence  of  those  hot  or  cold 
pulses  is  not  oognizable  to  the  .senses*  If  we  had  not  recourse 
to  analogical  dednctioOf  we  should  not  have  discovered  that  sound 
itself  is  propagated  through  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  internal 
vibrattoiii.  But  such  aerial  vibrations  do  not  always  produce 
sound.  A  ccrtaia  quickness  in  the  succession  of  pulses  seems  ne- 
cessary to  nuke  an  impression  on  our.  organ  of  hearing ;  and  the 
peculiar  influence  of  a  hot  or  cold  surfaoc  may  disperse  itself  in 
gentle  utidulatiooSy  without  exciting  in  the  air  that  tremor  which 
causes  noise* 

ExpertTuerUs  on  the  Propagation  of  Sound  fhrov^  h  solid  Bodies 
and  through  Air  in  vety  long  Tubes,   By  M,  Biot. . 

It  is  well  known  that  air  is  not  essential  to  the  propagation  of 
sound,  which  can  be  transmitted  through  any  ebstie  medium,  solid,, 
liquid,  or  gaseous*  The  celerity  of  its  fligot  is  also  much  greater 
in  the  denser  substances.  This  fact  has  been  ascertained  in  Den- 
mark and  England,  by  direct  experiments  on  the  sound  conducted 
throng  beams  of  wood  and  stretched  wives, — ^through  water  and 
sheets  of  ice*  It  was  very  conspicuous  in  this  observations  made  by 
Hasaenfratz  in  the  subterranean  quarries  extended  under  the  site 
of  Paris*  The  ingenious  Chladni  proposed  to  determine  the  re* 
lative  swiftness  of  transmission  through  a  solid  body,  merely* 
from  the  note  which  a  rod  of  the  given  materials  yield§  wh^a  e}^- 
cited  into  a  tremor  by  friction. 

M.  Biot,  whose  attention  is  ever  alerr,  has  seized  the  occasion 
of  some  considerable  improvements  now  guing  forward  in  the 
capital  of  France,  to  repeat  similar  experiments  with  great  pre- 
cision. The  pipes  intended  to  convey  water  to  that  metropolis 
consist  of  cylinders  of  Cast  iron,  each  eight  feet  three  inches  in 
length ;  the  joints  are  secured  by  a  collar  of  lead  nearly  half  an 
inch  thick,  covered  with  pitched  dotton  rag,  and  strongly  com- 
pressed by  screwa.  luco  one  end  of  the  compound  pipe,  was  in- 
serted an  iron-hoop,  holtling  a  bell  with  a  clapper  ;  and  at  the 
other  e(vi,  the  observer  was  stationed.  lu  these  observaiions,  M. 
Bior  WM  .  occasiuiially  ^srijsted  by  M.  Bouvard  or  M.  Mulus,  colo- 
nel oi  uifiilery,  and  by  INlartiii,  a  chronomcter-niaker.  Oustiik- 
inff  the  cL:;rpL  i  at  once  against  the  bell  and  the  inside  of  tlie 
tube,  iwu  cli.Lir.ct  souiids  were  heard  at  t;ie  remote  extreniity, 
the  one  sent  through  the  iron,  and  the  other  ccJi^ctcd  v.long  ihe 
air.  The  interval  between  those  sounds  was  measured  by  a  clirc- 
lionietcr  that  marked  h..li-beconJs.  In  t!ie  fust  experiment,  tha 
pipe  consistetl  of  78  pieces;  its  length,  exclusive  ot  tli^' 
flii^^  wa6  oiV  iccti  aud  the  interval  belweea  ihc  Uvo  sounds  was 
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:i5certainedy  from  a  mean  of  fifty  trials,  to  be  •542".  But  the 
ordinary  propagation  of  so«nd  through  the  atmoepfaeie  would,  nt 
that  temperature,  have  required  .579"  j  and  consequently  the 
dift'erehce,  .037'',  must  give  the  timeof  transimssion  through  the 
metallic;  tube.  In  another  experiment,  the  assemblage  of  pipes, 
including  the  leaden  joints,  extended  to  2650  feet,  or  nearly  half 
a  mile';  and  on  a  medium  of  SOD  trials  the  two  founds  were 
heard  at  the  interval  of  2.79  seconds.  The  time  which  sound 
would  take,  according  to  the  calculation,  to  travel  the  same  distance 
through  the  air,  is  2*5  seconds  i  whence  the  difference  .29"  marks, 
the  time  of  conveyance  along  the  combined  tubes. .  But  M«  Biot 
was  enabled^  by  ingeniously  varying  the  experiment,  to  arrive  AU 
rectly  at  that  conclusion,  without  employing  any  previous  com- 
putation. He  concludes,  from  numerous  combined  trials,  that  the 
true  quantity  was  }  and  therefore  that  sound  is  transmitted 
ten  or  twelve  times  faster  through  cast  iron  than  dirovgh  the  au 
mosphere. 

These  experiments  sufliciendy  cevifirm  the  mntts  of  abstract 
theory.  Perhaps  cast  iron  is  more  languid  in  its  tremors  than  the 
purer  mailable  tron.  Chladni  had  assigned  the  celerity  of  vU 
bration  through  iron  and  glass  at  17500  het  m  a  setsond  ^  and 
licslie  had  shown,  in  one  of  the  curious  notes  annexed  to  his  book 
on  Heat,  that  through  a  fir  board  the  velocity  of  Impulsion,  which 
he  proved  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  vibration,  is  17300  feet  in  a 
second;  We  wish  that  some  experiments  on  a  large  scale  were' 
made  on  the  time  of  the  transmission  of  sound  riirdugb  water. 
They  could  not  fail,  we  are  sure,  to  lead  to  consequences  highly 
instructive  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

Besides  the  paper  which  we  have  now  anaWzed,  this  volume, 
contains  several  chemical  dissertation-^  of  no  ordinary  value,  though 
the  length  or  our  preceding  observations  will  prevent  us  from  go- 
ing very  fully  into  their  examination,  here  are  one  oi  two,  how- 
ever, on  which  we  shall  subjoin  a  few  remarks. 

On  the  relation  hHween  the  Oxidation  of  Metais$  and  tie  capa^ 
city  of  Saturation  of  their  Oiyds  by  Aeids*  By.M.  Gay-Lus- 
sac.   Read  at  the'  Institute,  December  5th,  1808. 

Mr  Dalfon,  in  his  *  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy,* 
published  in  the  beginning  of  IhOH,  mnit  tains,  that  bodies  com- 
bine only  \n  certain  definite  proportions,  and  that  all  metallic 
oxvds  of  tlie  same  class  possess  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen,  and 
differ  from  each  other  solely  in  the  proportion  of  metallic  matter 
they  contain.  According  to  his  theory,  one  portion  of  metal,  in 
its  first  Slate  rf  oxydation,  requires  for  its  saturation  one  portion 
of  acid.  Ki  vv,  it  is  well  known  that  some  metalsi  when  hicrhly 
Qxjdatcd^  t;;ka  more  acid  to  dissolve  them  than  when  oxy dated  in 
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an  iQff  rior  degree.  Of  course  it  followsy  that  one  portion  of  me- 
talf  in  its  second  state  of  oxydation,  ought^  if  it  takes  up  more 
acid*  to  take  up  at  least  twice  as  much  as  it  did  in  the  first ;  or» 
to  employ  a  more  general  form  of  expressioni  it  should  altirays 
be  foundt  that  the  quantity  of  acid  in  metallic  salts,  so  constitute 
ed|  is.  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the 
oxydi — the  very  principle  which  M*  Gay-Lussac  endeavours  to 
demonstrate  in  ^his  memoir.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  determine 
the  claims  to  originality  which  our  author  tacitly  makes«  or  to  risk, 
a  conjecture  whether  or  not  he  is  indebted  to  Mr  Dalton«  That 
the  principle  maintained  by  both  Is  the  same»  we  conceive  to  be 
undeniable ;  and  it  is  certain  that  M.  Gay-Lussac  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  English  workj  if  not  before*  at  least  withini  twenty* 
four  days  after  this  memoir  was  read  (and  long  before  it  waspuo- 

'  lished),  as  he  expressly  refers  to  it,  in  anot^ier  paper  of  that  date, 
^  a  work  with  which  ne  was  familiar. 

The  fact^  advanced  by  our  author,  in  support  of  the  principle* 
consist  chiefly  in  .the  phenomena  which  occur  during  the  precipi- 
tation of  one  metal  by  another.  Thus,'  when  neutral  solutions 
of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are  pre- 
cipitated by  zinc,  iron  and  copper,  respectively,  it  is  inferred,  as 
ho  gas  appe/irs  to  be  extricated,  that  merely  a  transfer  of  the  oxy- 

*gen  and  acid  is^made  from  one  metal  to  the  other. 

By  similar  facts  and  reasonings,  the  principle  is  extended  to 
salts  containing  metals  at  their  maximum  of  oxydation ;  and  then 
it  is  applied  to  the  sulphites  by  means  of  a  calculation  depending 
on  two  ficts  ; — the  change  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  heat,  into  oxy- 
gen and  sulphurous  acid  gas  ;  and  the  curious  circumstance  that, 
during  the  conversion  of  sulphite  into  sulphate  of  lead,  the  neutral 
state  of  the  salt  undergoes  no  alteration.  Our  author,  in  an  ob- 
servation r.r  the  cr.d  of  this  memoir,  attempts  to  prove,  that  the 
quantity  uf  sulphur  in  sulphurets  formed  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuretcd  hydropen  or  the  hydrosulphurets  on  metallic  salts,  is 
directly  proporLionril  to  the  quaniily  vt  ux^gcu  previously  com- 
bined with  the  mttaL 

\Vc  have  not  entered  into  a  minute  analysis  of  this  memoir, 
nor  pointed  cut  the  partivUi.T  apphcitnin  ci  tlie  author's  cun- 
clusiuns,  because  !lie  J»ypothcsis  wliicii  he  i'ii(!e:ivouis  to  esta- 
blish .ippt'cirs  to  us  to  stHHu  ia  need  of  mucli  uMiiional  con- 
lirmarion.  The  series  of  facts  on  which  it  rists,  strikes  us, 
at  first  .sight,  as  far  too  narrow  and  ImiiLed  ior  the  bnsis  of 
60  extensive  an  inference;  and  some  of  the  experiments  rtkrrcd 
to  in  proof  of  its  truth,  seem  to  us  contradictory  to  each  other. 
Dur  author  nowhere  adverts  to  the  nature  of  the  sub  and  super 
acid  salts,  the  very  existence  of  ehher  of  wiiich  ct;;i  Ify  opposes 
Ui^  by pothesiii  that  tlie  quantity  of  acid  is,  m  all  cases,  directly 
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proportional  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  tlie  oxyd.    As  a  par- 

ticuUr  instance,  let  us  take  the  subsulphate  of  irony  produced  by 
exposing  a  solution  of  the  green  sulphate  to  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  well  known,  that,  during  it8  formation,  the  liqtsid  becomes 
ben&ibly  acid ; — but  how  is  this  phenomenon  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  hypothesis,  according  to  which,  as  the  metal  acquires 
more  oxygen,  it  should  possess  a  greater  capacity  for  acid|  and 
tetain  that  with  which  it  was  combined,  with  additional  force  ? 
To  remove  this  objection,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  the 
acid,  in  this  case,  exists  only  in  mechanical  mixture  with  the 
oxyd,  and  not  in  chemical  union,  which  is  highly  improbable, 
I\Iany  other  instances  uf  a  similar  nature  might  be  quoted. 

ri^'  bpiiit  of  theory  and  generalization,  in  short,  is  evidently 
too  much  in  iiil;:ed  throughout  [his  memoir  5  and  the  ingenious 
autiioras  so  iully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis,  though 
countenanced  but  by  a  few  insulated  facts,  that  he  does  not 
scruple  to  set  it  up  ?^s  the  very  standard  and  test  ot  truth,  by 
Mhich  the  accuracy  of  the  laborious  experience  of  other  philoso- 
pher:, is  to  be  estimated  ni  ]  controuled.  He  has,  in  some  other 
of  his  late  inquiries  ^vvijicii  we  iiope  fo  be  able  to  refer  to  on  a 
future  occasion),  as  well  as  in  this,  followed  the  path  originally 
struck  out  by  Mr  Dalrcn,  and  pursued  by  him  with  much  indus- 
try and  talent.  The  i.!ea  of  uniform  proportions  in  all  chemical 
combin.iri  )ns,  ha^  received  support  from  some  other  chemists  of 
high  authority  j  bur  the  fact,  we  conceive,  is  still  very  far  from 
being  estahlibhed  \  nor  can  we  investigate  too  rigorously,  or  re- 
ceive with  too  nuich  caution,  general  principles  which  are  intend- 
ed to  be  applied  to  correct  the  results  of  actual  experiment  and 
analysis.  I'he  quantities  of  elementary  materials  which  iurm 
cojT pound  bodies,  and  the  nature  of  their  arrangements,  are 
KcarLely  susceptible  of  rigorous  demonstration.  As  yet,  a  few 
facts  only  have  been  compared  in  relation  to  these  numerical  doc- 
trines ;  and  any  rieciL  ion  upon  them  will  be  premature.  We  hope 
hooii  to  be  enabled  to  resume  this  im})ortant  subject,  with  better 
grounds  of  conclusion.  Tn  the  mean  tinie,  we  would  earnes'ly 
recommend  the  mo&t  minute  experimental  inquiry,  in  all  cases  in 
which  matheniaticN  ire  applied  to  chemistry.  To  use  the  words  of 
Boeihaave,    egregia  iliius  anciila  est,— non  alia  pejor  domina.  ** 

I.  Of  the  Action  of  Vegetable  Acids  on  Alcohols  both  wUk  and 
without  the  inte^-vennan  of  a  Alineral  Acid. 

.  2.  Oj  the  Combi  Uiti  iU  (if  Acids  "Kvi'h  Vri:c!ahle  and  Animal  Sub- 
atanct's.  iiy  M.  Thtnard.  Read  at  the  Inilitute,  Novem- 
ber 23,  iyo7. 

The  new  facts  detailed  in  the  firfl:  memoir  are  proceffes  for 
fprming  conipounds  by  diitilUns  th^  .oxalici  malic,  citric^  gallic  and 
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tart^^rous  acids,  rcfpec^lively  with  al-^ohol  and  a  mineral  acid.  The 
I'ubdr.nces  thus  producetl  arc  all  analogous  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  oil  of  btrnzoin  difcovcrcd  by  Schcele  ;  and,  according  to  IVI. 
Thenard*8  experiments,  they  arc  entirely  free  from  the  mineral 
acid  employed.  Thcfe  f^fts  are  both  new  and  curious;  and 
others  arc  brought  torward  w'dch  are  alfo  curious,  but  not  new, 
»Such,  tor  inftance,  are  fome  of  o\ir  author's  experiments  rcfpec^ing 
acetic  ether,  particularly  the  procels  by  wliich  he  lucceeded  in  pro- 
curing it  without  the  intervention  of  a  mineral  itcid.  Few  chc- 
miiij,  we  concrivr,  can  he  ignorant  of  iliis  mtthod,  as  it  was 
known  as  long  agx)  as  i7(;9,  wfien  the  Count  dc  Laur^gais  made 
it  public.  His  refulrs,  in  ieed,  were  confidrred  as  incorrect  by 
8ch?ele  ;  but  their  accur.icy  has  (ince  been  wril  f  itabiifhed  by  M. 
Pelletier  ati.l  Dr  H<"nTy,  as  well  as  by  the  experiments  of  M.  The- 
nard  himfelf.  WhiMher  this  ncgle(^l  tow.-.rds  the  inquirifs  of 
t^ief*»  irentlemen,  was  ituentional  or  n';r,  on  the  part  of  our  luthor, 
is  of  very  Httle  conr<'quence  *,  fur,  whilft  the  records  of  chemical 
difcovery  exift,  philosophers  may  red  aflured  that  jullice  will  be 
done  to  their  labours  fooner  or  later  by  the  enlightened  part  oC 
'mankind. 

Led  by  a  train  of  reafoning  like  that  which  M.  Thenard  follow- 
ed in  concluding  the  experiments  of  Scheeic  on  acetic  ether  and 
oil  of  benzoin  to  be  inconclufive,  we  cannot  but  think  the  in- 
veiligation  here  brought  forwanl  of  the  fame  dofcrlption  ;  and 
that  much  remams  to  be  done,  before  the  nature  of  the  new  iub- 
ftances  will  be  fully  undtrrilood.  They  are  confidercd  by  our  au- 
thor as  combinations  merely  of  the  v^^etablc  acltls  and  alcohol ; 
and  he  alllrts,  that  the  mineral  acid  employed  in  the  operation,  acts 
no  other  part  than  that  of  condenfnig  the  vegetable  acid  and  alco- 
hol, and  of  inducing  in  each  a  ftate  that  difpofes  them  to  com- 
bine. This  is  poOlblc  j  but  it  is  not  demonilrated  by  any  experi-i 
mcnts  he  has  dcfcribed.  Independent  of  the  failure  of  all  his  at- 
tempts to  form  the  combination  direcflly,  there  are  many  reafons 
which  would  induce  a  cautious  inquirer  to  refufc  his  aflent  to  the 
propofition.  The  powers,  for  inltance,  necelTary  to  d<'compofe 
thcfe  fubftances  are  apparently  inconiulent  with  the  dilliculty  of 
forming  them.  Our  author  found  that  a  ftrong  folution  of  potaih 
required  a  ronfiderable  time  to  feparate  the  acid  from  the  alcohol. 
Their  denhd's,  too,  as  well  as  thofe  of  ethers  \\  hieh  rhey  fo 
much  rcfemble  in  their  formation,  are  contrary  to  th:  chemical 
law,  that  compounds  ufualiy  pofTefs  a  fpecific  gravity  greater  than 
the  mean  fpecific  gravity  of  the  bodies  which  enter  into  their  com- 
pofition.  It  may  be  faid,  and  it  appears  more  confident  with  the 
phenomena,  that  the  affuiities  which  prefcrve  the  vegetable  acids 
and  alcohol  in  their  perfc6i  dates,  are  broken  by  the  mineral  acid  j 
^ud  that^  from  a  new  arrangement  of  the  dcmcnc^  of  both  bodies. 
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fhe  fubflances  in  ^ueAIon  are  formed.  M.  Thenard  is  evidently 
premature  in  his  conclufions  concerning  thefe,  bodies,  partlcularl]^ 
as  he  endeavours  to  eftablifh  on  them  a  general  principle.  The 
details,  too,  are  not  TuiEciently  ample  to  render  his  nnemoir  com*' 
plete  and  fatisfa^ory  %  or  to  convince  others  of  the  juftnefs  of  hit 
opjiiicns. 

From  the  new  fa^lsy  our  author  conceived  it  probable,  that 
acids,  in  general,  are  capable  of  being  combined  with  all  animal 
and  vegetable  fubftances.  The  fubjedl  of  his  fecond  memoir  was 
to  afcertuin  how  far  this  idea  mighc  be  corced.  With  this  inten- 
tion»  he  itates,  that  he  very  carefully  examined  the  compound 
formed  by  pafling  oxymuriatic  aciJ  p:as  through  alcoi|io)|  and  the 
fubilance  known  by  the  name  of  artificial  camphori  produced  hj 
the  abforption  of  muriatic  acid  g;is  by  oil  of  turpentine.  The 
mod  fmgular  propert):  noticed  in  thefe  bodies^  is  the  (Irength  vrith 
which  tlicir  elements  are  combined.  The  acid  M.  Thenard  has 
atcertaincd,  is  not  eaiily  fcparated  by  the  (bpngef^  all^line  folu- 
tions*  From  his  experiments^  and  the  (Iriking  analogy  exifting 
between  artificial  camphor  and  muriatic  ether,  he  concludes,  codp 
trary  to  the  opinions  of  Gehleir,  and  others  who  have  ftudied  the » 
fubje£l,  and  apparently  with  great  propriety^  thait  the  artificial 
camphor  is  a  compound  merely  qf  muriatic  acid  and  oil  of  t|iirpeQ« 
tine  ^  and  that  the  other  Tub  (lance  is  a  fimilar  compound  of  the 
'  fame  actd>  ^nd  a  body  which  he  has  not  been  aUe  \o  obtain  in  an 
uncombined  ilafe*  In  fupport  of  his  conjediure^  he  refers  to  the 
)Lnown  combinations  of  acids  with  animal  and  vegetable  fubftan^ 
ces*  The  fadls  are  in  his  favour  i  yet  the  proofs  which  they  afibrd 
only  (trengthcti  an  analogy^  bv^t  do  i^t  ^itablil^  t)io  tfuth  of  the 
opinion* 

Our  author's  obfervations  on  the  combinatioins  of  tannin»  are 
r^oc  new.  Mr  Davy  has  noticed  thofe  combinations  in  a  paper 
Oil  Tannin,  publKhed  in  the  Philofophical  Trania^^ions  for  1803  ^ 
and  they  have  (ince  been  defcribed  by  Tromsdorf  and  BouilIon-La«> 
grange.  M«  Thenard*s  opinion  on  the  artificial  tannin  of  Mr  Hat- 
chetty  is  remarkable  for  its  precipitancy  and  improhability  i  and  ia 
advanced  with  a'fiippancy  very  unworthy  of  the  philofophical  cha* 
f afler.  He  confiders  it  as  a  combination  merely  of  nitnc  acid  and 
vegetable  matter.  Even  if^i  by  vegetable  matter^  he  means  char* 
coaly  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  has  diftorted  the  h€t  to  make  it 
fait  his  hypothefis  ^  and»  though  he  is  fuppoited  by  M«  ChevTettl» 
whO)  it  is  faidy  in  a  note  annexed  to  the  rolumej.  will  find  it  an 
f  afy  matter  to  determine  the  queftion,  we  confefs,  that  we  (hall 
prefer  Mr  Hatchett's  views  of  the  fubje£l,  till  the  notion  of  the 
French  chemifts  is  eftablilhed  by  experiments  and  arguments  of  a 
different  kind  from  any  that  we  meet  with  in  thia  paper* 
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We  ha^e  already  exceeded  our  Hmics ;  but  we  cannot  miBt  the 
pleasure  of  noticing,  though  in  the  most  cursory  nranneri  a  va* 
luable  paper  by  Thenard  and  Gay-Lussac  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  alkaline  metals.  It  contains  the  substance  of  eiglit  memoirs 
communicated  to  the.  National  Institute  of  France,  and  which 
treated  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  those  singular  products.  Ms 
Davy's  brilliant  discovery  of  the  metal  of  por^sh,  was  no  sooner 
known  in  Parisi  than  the  chemists  of  that  capital  eagerly  hastened 
to  explore  a  new  track.  The  researches  of  Thenard  and  Gay- 
Lussac  appeat  to  have  been  conducted  with  uncommon  ingenuity 
and  success.  By  fusing  with  intense  heat,  in  a  clean  gun-barrel, 
the  caustic  potash  in  contact  with  iron- filings,  and  condensing  the 
sublimate  by  the  application  of  excessive  cold  at  the  other  extie- 
mity  of  the  barrel,  they  procured  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  metal  at 
much  less  expense,  and  in  far  greater  quantity^  than  that  which  is 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  galvanic  process.  They  were  hence  en- 
abled to  examine  the  combinations  of  this  new  substance  on  a 
pretty  l  irc^e  scale.  In  a  similar  way,  the  metal  of  soda  was  pro- 
cured. The  action  of  these  metals,  among  other  striking  eflects,  oc- 
casions the  decomposition  of  ammonia  and  of  the  acid  of  borax. 

In  combining  their  analyses,  MM.  Thenard  and  Gay-Lussac,  it 
we  m.iy  judge  from  this  short  abstract,  display  juster  views  and  clos- 
er philosophical  deduction,  than  are  generally  met  with  in  the  writ- 
ings 01  the  n^Ljre  clicrnists.  They  have  established,  we  think,  most 
conviMcin;^ly,  tlhit  the  new  nv  tals  are  not  simple  subst^::cc.s,  bat 
really  conipouods  cf  the  several  b.;ses  witli  hydroeen.  To  the 
arguments  here  brought  forward,  we  v/ould  idd  another  consider- 
ation, grounded  on  au.dogv.  Every  compound  must  have  tlie  in- 
termediate density  of  its  ilistirxt  inpjreaients.  But  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  alkaline  metals,  one  ot  which  floats  on  water,  is 
far  less  than  that  cf  the  subst  mces  from  \^  hich  they  are  derived. 
Does  not  this  clearly  indicate  the  union  of  their  basjs  with  some 
attenuated  species  or  matter,  such  as  hydrogen,  which,  by  its  in- 
fusion, may  widely  distend  the  primary  molecules,  and  thus  re- 
duce the  compound  to  a  much  lower  density  ?  Should  these  me- 
talloids be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  ordinary  metals,  we  can 
onlv  conclude,  that  all  metals  are  the  compounds  of  certain  base^i 
\v\*h.  hydrogen.  These  bases  may  have  pot  been  yet  exhibited, 
though  we  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  their  oityds  and  metal- 
line hydrates,  which  would  be  considered  as  only  opposite  cojn- 
pounds.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  present  very  loose  and  unsettled 
state  of  chemical  principle^,  that  we  should  not  leel  great  sur- 
prize at  seeing  the  old  docame  of  phlogiston^  with  some  modifi-* 
f ^dons>  agaiu  restored  to  its  former  credit. 
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Art.  XL  Travels  in  America^  performed  for  the  purpose  eeepkr-- 
ing  the  jR,iwrs  Aileghan^^  MdtwngidielSi  Ohio  and  Alissisinpif  attd 
ascertaittiiig  the  Produce  and  Condition  of  tiieir  Banh  and  vicinity. 
By  Thomas  Aihe«  Cfdi*    3  vol*    Sir  R.  PliiUips*  Londoni 

HTbe  audio?  of  this  workt  we  are  icld  in  the  preface,  has  return^ 
^  ed  to  America ;  but  whether  with  the  Tiew  of  remaining 
thcre»  or  Ibr  the  purpofe  of  adding  to  the  furprifiag  difcoveries 
which  he  has  alresMly  made»  we  sure  not  informed*  But»  whatever 
Mr  Aihe  may  hereafter  perfbrm»  k  is  quite  certaiot  according  to 
bis  editor,  that  he  has  already  done  enough  to  place  him  on  a  k* 
vel  widi  our  moft  celebrated  traveUers*  He  has  produced  a  book 
which  cannot  faili  we  are  aflured,  <  to  instruct  uie  ftatefman,  ^» 
ligk  the  naloraliftf  and  eutomsh  the  antiquary* '  It  would  be  quite 
inexcuiable  in  us  to  pafs  over  a  work^  of  fuch  extraordinary  pre« 
tenfionsy  without  a  particular  nodce* 

It  was  cit  Pittiburg  that  Mr  Aflic  entered  on  the  furvey  of  thefe 
Taft  countries  which  ftretch  along  the  Ohio  and  Mifllfippi  %  buti 
in  the  firft  part  of  his  book|  he  favours  the  reader  with  a  general 
view  of  the  Atlantic  ftates,  and  a  detailed  account  of  his  journey 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  head  of  the  Ohio*  And  here  he  begins 
to  difcover  that  unmeafured  hatred  of  the  Americans  which  per- 
vades the  whole  of  his  narrative.  His  account  of  the  Atlantic 
ilatess  indecdf  forms  the  moft  comprehenfive  pie^e  of  national  ab- 
ufe  we  evtr  recoUe£l  to  have  perufed*  Their  mhabitantSi  it  feems, 
are  ail  abominably  vicious  \  but  in  degrees  very  nicely  diftinguiih- 
ed  \ — the  middle  dates  being  bad — ^tHe  noriher n  very  bad — ^and  the 
fouthern  execrabk* 

That  the  Americans  have  great  and  peculiar  faults,  both  in  their 
manners  and  their  morality^  we  take  to  be  undeniable*  They  have 
the  vices  and  the  virtues  that  belong  to  their  iituation  \  and  they 
will  continue  to  have  them  until  that  Iituation  is  altered.  Their 
manners,  for  the  moll  part,  are  thofe  of  a  fcattered  and  migratory, 
but  fpeculating  people  %  and  there  wtll  be  no  great  amendment, 
until  the  population  becomes  more  denfe,  and  more  fettled  in  its 
habits*  When  weahh  comes  to  be  more  generally  inherited  than 
acquired,  there  will  be  more  rtfinemenr,  both  in  vice  and  in  man- 
ners; and,  as  the  population  becomes  concentred,  and  the  fpiritof 
adventure  ts  deprived  of  its  objedls,  the  fenfe  of  honour  will  im- 
prove with  the  importance  of  character.  Mr  A  Hie,  however, 
would  have  us  believe,  that  the  Americans  are  uuiverfally  and  ir- 
1  eclaimably  vicious ;  and  his  fweeptng  anathemas  are  fcarcely  ever 
foftencd  by  any  favourable  exceptions,  although  the  traveller  in  A* 
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merlca^  to  ufe  the  words  of  a  truly  philofophtcal  obfenrer,  *  pafTes 

*  through  all  degrees  ol  cmltsatioa  and  manners,  and  fees,  in  the 
<  fucceflion  of  fpace>  what  appears  to  beloag  only  to  the  fuccelTioii 

•  of  time.  *  * 

Mr  Alliens  journey  to  Pittfburg  is  furprifingly  fertile  in  adven- 
tures. He,  firlt  oC  all,  kiilfi  a  ftupcndous  bear,  of  whofe  death 
we  have  a  mod  pathetic  account,-«-the  faid  bear  condudling  him* 
fclF  mod  unbecomingly  in  articuh  mortis.  We  are  next  entertain* 
ed  with  a  fine  incident  at  an  obfcure  inn  among  the  mountatnSt 
where  our  traveller  falls  in  love  with  an  elegant  damfel,  who  per* 
formed  the  orrice<^  of  cook  and  chambermaid,  and  prefents  her 
with  a  copy  of  Thomfon's  Seafons — a  blank  leaf  being  previouily 
decorated  'vith  an  appropriate  poetic  effuiion.  On  the  night  after 
this  interefting  rencounter,  Mr  Aflie,  Vbo  had  traveled  all  day  in 
a  ilate  of  profound  reverie,  was  overtaken  by  darknefs  on  the  top 
.of  a  mountain,  and  there  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  greater  dan* 
gers»  to  take  pod  for  the  night.  The  marvels  which  he  beheld 
from  this  lofty  ftatton,  will  be  bed  delcribed  in  his  own  Unguage. 

*  The  moon  shone,  but  "capriciously:  for,  though  some  places 
were  adorned  with  her  brightest  beams,  and  exhibited  various  fantas- 
tic forms  and  colours,  others  were  unaSected  by  her  light,  and  aw- 
fully maintained  an  unvaried  gloom — a  "  darkness  visible" — con- 
veying terror  and  dismay.  Such  apprehensions  were  gaining  fast  on 
wy  imagination,  till  au  object  of  inexpressible  sublimity  gave  a  dif- 
ferent direction  to  my  thoughts,  arid  seized  the  entire  possession  of 
my  mind.  The  heavenly  vault  appeared  to  be  all  on  fire,  nrt  c\]:i- 
biting  the  stream  or  character  of  the  aurora-boreal  is,  but  an  immen- 
sity vivid  and  clear,  through  which  the  star*;,  detnrhed  from  the  fir- 
mament, traver'^L^d  in  eccentric  directions,  fc  llowed  hv  trains  of  li^^ht 
of  diversified  magnituuL'  iind  brightness.  Many  meteors  rose  majes- 
tically out  of  the  horizon  ;  and,  having  gradually  attained  an  eleva- 
tion of  thirty  degrees,  suddenly  burst,  and  descended  to  the  earth  in 
a  shower  of  brilliant  sparks,  or  glittering  gems.  This  splendid  phe- 
nomenon was  succeeded  by  a  multitude  of  shooting  stars  and  baUs» 
and  columns  of  fire ;  which»  after  assuming  a  Variety  of  forms^  va* 
nished  in  slight  Hashes  of  lightning,  and  left  the  sky  in  its  usual  ap* 
pearance  and  sevsnity.   Nature  stood  checked^ '  &c»   Vol.  I. 

From  this  mountain-fcenci  Mr  Aflie  deduces  this  moft  natural 
concluflon^*  that  no  one  (hould  dare  to  compofe  a  hiftory  of  nai* 
tore  without  pafling  fuch  a  night  on  fuch  a  mountain. ' 

The,  letters  from  Fittiburg^  (for  the  narrative  tS  thrown  into  the 
eptftolary  form)f  amidit  a  great  deal  of  Amilar  rant,  contain  fome 
details  regarding  that  thriving  place  and  its  neighbourhood*  which 
are  well  worth  notice*   Situated  on  the  fpot  where  the  Alleghany 
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and  MononK<«heta  unite  to  form  the  Ohio,  Pittlburg  Is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  pnrpofet  of  commerce,  Th^fe  two  rivers  conned 
it  with  an  ifflinenfe  extent  of  conntry  \  and  their  banks,  tnterfperr- 
ed  with  farmsi  villages  and  towns^  proclaim  an  incr«afing  and  in* 
dnftriotts  population.  It  contains  above  two  thonfand  inhabitants, 
the  mod  opulent  of  whom  are  Iri(h ;  ^and  this,  fays  oar  author, 
*  has  hindered  the  vicious  propenfities  of  the  genuine  American 
diarader  from  eftabliihin^  here  the  horrid  dominion  which  thef 
have  aiTumed  over  the  Atlantic  ftates. '  The  manufadtures  are 
various  and  flonriihin;:,  particularly  that  of  glafs ;  and  fhip^build- 
ing  is  pradUfed  to  a  conuderable  extent.  In  06lober  1806,  there 
were  feveral  vefil-ls  of  350  tons  on  the  ftoeks.  Through  Pittiburj^ 
is  carried  on  an  extenfive  trade  between  the  daftant  ports  of  Phi« 
ladelf^ia  and  New  Orleans.  Here  are  ftorekeepers  who  exchanf;e 
the  produce  of  the  furrounding  countries,  of  which  they  make 
two  coUe£lfons  annually,  for  goods  brought  acrofs  the  mountains 
from  Philadelphia ;  thef^  they  convey  by  the  Ohio  and  Miflifippt 
to  Kentucky  and  New  Orleans ;  and  with  the  proceeds  in  dollars, 
or  bills  of  exchange  on  Philadelphii,  their  agents  fail  to  that  place 
to  make  new  purchafes,  and  traverfe  again  the  wide  circle  of  their 
exchanges— a  circle  which  embraces  a  fpsce  of  not  lefs  than  5650 
miles. 

This  immenfe  fphere  of  a£kivity,  too,  is  the^creation  of  yeflerda^. 
Even  Mr  Aihe,  difpofed  as  he  is  to  decry  every  thing  American,  is 
obliged  to  admit,  that  (he  dlfplnys,  in  the  wonders  of  her  growing; 
induftry,  a  pid^ure  at  once  itriking  and  exhilarating.  It  is  impof- 
fibla  to  contemplate  fuch  a  fcene  without  exulting  in  the  triumphs 
of  induftry.  This  peaceful  power  it  here  fubduing  regions  of  grow<- 
ing  forefts,  which  conquering  armies  would  fear  to  enter ;  and  ex* 
tending,  with  (ilent  rapidity,  the  limits  of  civilixed  exigence.  We 
cannot  help  wifliing  that  our  countrymen,  in  general,  were  a  little 
more  alive  to  the  feelings  which  we  conceive  fuch  a  fpedacle  is 
calculated  to  excite ;  and  that  they  co\ild  be  brought  to  fympa- 
thize  a  little  more  in  the  progrefs  of  a  kindied  people,  deftined  to 
carry  our  langu:^gc,  our  arts,  and  our  inierefts  too,  over  regions 
more  vaft  than  ever  acknowledged  the  fway  of  the  Csefars  of 
Rome.  But  the  bitter  feelings  of  the  colonial  war  Rill  rankle  in 
too  r.iany  bofoms  on  both  (ides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  utter  im- 
pofiibility  of  any  national  gain  in  a  conteft  with  America,  and  the 
ptriucious  Linimofities  which  fuch  a  conteit  is  lur',^  to  L-nj^Liid^r, 
arc  alroi^eii.cr  overloukcd  by  a  ccrtcun  clafs  oi  poiiiiLians.  It  is 
enough  for  them,  that  we  drive  \.ct  fliips  from  tlic  f?ac,  r;nd 
bJock'.'.de  them  in  iicr  ports  ai.c!  that  the  great  iv.val  powrr  oi 
Britain  iii.iy  be  employed  to  kaUcr  the  paltry  Hotillas  oi  Anvjrici — 
to  p  >liy  the  induftry  of  our  bAl  cuiloiucrs  in  the  new  world — and 
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to  bum  a  few  towns,  iUU  more  defencelefs  and  unoficndlng  than 
Copenhagetk !  We  do  not  mean  to  f^y,  that  this  temper  lui  not 
been  met,  and  even  periiaps  proToked,  by  a  correfpondiiig  temper 
in  America ;  but,  where  the  interefl  of  two  countries  caHa  fB 
iottdly  for  thehr  conciUatkm»  it  is  impoifible  that  they  Ihould  qusir* 
tel  without  grofs  faults  upon  both  (id#k« 

Brilliant  as  Mr  Aihe  is  in  defcrlption,  this  does  noe  hinder  liim 
•  from  aiming  at  glory  as  a  political  philofopher;  and,  accordingly, 
we  are  favoured  with  a  long  difcourfe  upon  emtgratiofty  in  whkH 
he  infifts  largely  on  the  inevitable  difafters  that  muft  attend  fuch 
«  (Up  on  the  part  of  every  Uritiih  fubjedl.  His  mode  of  reafon- 
ingontUs  point  is  frihciently  chara^keridic.  He  takes»  in  the 
firll  place,  a  (ingle  inftance  of  fiaiiore  as  fuflicient  to  prove  that 
all  maft  fail.  In  the  next  place,  he  carefully  icle€^6  bis  inftance 
lirom  the  only  tlefcription  of  perfons  who  have  no  fort  of  tempta* 
.  tion  to  emigrate,  and  who,  it  is  univerfally  admitted,  muft  fn£^er 
extremely  by  fuch  a  proceeding.  Upon  chefe  principles,  he  \o6k% 
round  till  he  finds  a  gendeman  fai-mer  from  the  county  of  Saflex, 
whot  being  a  little  democratical  in  his  politicSf  had  fold  his  pro- 
perty, and  failed  for  America,  to  btcome  a  great  farmer  and  ftate^ 
man.  The  refnlt  was  quite  natural.  This  reftlefs  peifon  very 
ibon  (bund  out,  *  that  this  high  price  of  labour  renders  it  impolli*- 
ble  for  a  gentleman  firmer  to  make  any  thing  of  land  there ;  *  and 
that  political  confequence  depended  in  America,  as  weil  as  in  other 
countries^  a  good  deal  upon  property.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay,  that 
this  example  has  no  application  at  all  to  the  ambitious  mechanics 
of  England,  or  the  diHodged  fmall  farmers  of  the  Highlands. 

Mr  Aihe  alfo  defcants,  at  great  length,  upon  the  intellectual 
capacities  and  literature  of  the  Americans ;  and  indulges  himfelf 
in  one  of  the  moft  prefumptuous  philippics  we  ever  recoIle£%  to 
have  perufed.  Now,  though  we  are  certainly  of  opinion,  that 
the  fecond-rate  pamphleteers  of  that  country  write  incomparably  ' 
better  than  Mr  Aflie,  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  America  can  produce 
nothing  to  bring  her  intelledual  efforts  into  any  fort  of  comparifon 
with  that  of  Europew  Liberty  and  competition  have  as  yet  done 
nothing  to  ftimulate  literary  genius  in  thefe  republican  dates* 
They  have  never  pafied  the  Ihntts  of  humble  mediocrity,  either  in 
thought  or  expreifion.  Noah  Webfter,  we  are  afraid,  itiU  occu-> 
pies  the  firil  place  in  ciiticiOn,  Timothy  Dwight  and  Joel  Barlow 
in  poetry,,  and  Mr  Juftice  Marfhall  in  hiftory :  and,  as  to  the  phy- 
fical  fciences,  we  (hall  merely  obferye,  that  a  little  elementary 
treatifeof  botany  appeared  in  1803}  and  that  this  paitry  contrt*- 
bntion  to  natural  hiltory  is  chronicled,  by  the  lateil  American  hif* 
torian,  among  the  *  remarkable  occurrences  (ince  the  Revolution 
la  ihort^  federal  America  has  done  nothu-^^  either  to  extend,  di- 
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verfi^f,  or  embellHk  the  fpliere  of  human  InrawledKe*  Thoogk 
all  (he  has  wckten  were  -  obHteMtml  from  the  records  of  learningi 
thffe  woald  (if  w»  except  the  works  of  Franklin)  be  no  pofitire 
^KiBtnutlon,  either  of  the  ufeful  or  the  agreeable.  The  deilruc- 
tton  of  her  whole  literature  would  not,  occafion  so  much  regret 
as  we  feel  for  the  lofs  of  a  few  lea^e  {mm     antieot  cUHic. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  'dits»  we  really  cannot  agree  with  Mr 
Ashe  in  thinking  the  Ameficans  absolutely  incapable^  or  degenc- 
fate ;  and  are  rather  Inclined  to  thinks  that  when  their  aeighbottr« 
hood  thickens*  and  their  opulence  ceases  to  de{>end  on  exeruon, 
they  will  show  something  of  the  same  -talenra  to  which  it  is  a 
|Mirt  of  our  duty  to  do  justice  among  ourselres.  And  we  are  the 
more  inclined  to  adopt  this  favourable  opinioiit.  from  considering, 
that  her  history  has  already  furnished  occasions  for  the  display  of 
talents  of  a  high  order;  and  that,  in  t2>e  ordinary  business  of  go* 
vernment,  she  displays  no  mean  share  of  ability  amk  eio<|imce» 
In  opposition  to  all  this,  to  be  surei  we  have  she  positive  «ssier- 
tion  of  Mr  Ashe,  who  will  not  allow  th»t  she  has  at  any  time 
attained  n»dtocyrity,  either  in  statesmanship  or  war. 

*  I  cannot  honour, '  says  he,  *  with  tBe^  name  of  commanden^ 
the  men  who  overwhelmed  a  handful  of  Brioab,  and>  seveial 
years  combat,  obtained  an  unprofitable  victory.  In  like  manner/ 
(and  the  simile  is  really  incomparable),  *  1  have  knov-n  a  I.  :i1  of 
herrings  run  down  a  whale  on  the  cf;ast  of  Cc  inwall ;  but  it  dij  not 
follow,  til  at  I  was  to  attribute  tiiis  accident  to  the  iitdividunl  proxvcn 
of  any  such  cfmtempiibie  animals,  or  to  the  absence  of  strength 
and  capacilij  \\\  the  whale, '    I.  137. 

This  clocjueur  person  next  t  ikes  a  survey  of  the  leprislaturc  ; 
and,  after  absuriirj  us  tlint  *  he  asserts  nothing  witiiout  pvsiiive 
.proofs,'  delivrrs  hintstif  -is  fol'c^vs. 

*  There  are  in  America  no  real  politicians;  the  speeches  you  see 
In  papers  -ayc  made  hij  lvlsli  and  Scolch  jn'trnalhf^y  who  attend  the 
congress  and  senate,  merely  to  take  the  spirit  of  their  proceedings, 
and  clothe  it  with  a  lan^ijuaj:!;e  intercsiyrir  to  read.  Attendinfi^  uie 
debates  of  congress,  on  a  day  wly^u  a  subjoci  of  consequence  was  to 
be  discussed,  I  left  tlic  house,  full  of  contempt  of  its  eloquence,  and 
the  fHweity  of  talent  employed  for  the  support  or  tftMnfiisMisfi  of 
the  question*  Notwhhstanding  this,  I  lead  in  nttt  motnhlg's'Oa- 
3Eette»  that  a  debate  took  place  in  the  honse  <lastiii|*ht»*of<£e  OMist 
interesting  natnie,  and  was  agitated  hy  all  the  talent  in  the  eonntryk  '* 
And  here  followed  certain  ehguaU  orations»  a  sentence,  of* which 
never  patfied  in  the  house.'   I.  140.  .        .       »  : 

Now,  without  presuming  to  deny  ithat  the  Americans  .are* still 
very  far  from  perfection  in  oratory,  we  really  cannot  -  bring  our« 
selves,  to  doubt  that  they  are  actually  the  authors  of  the  harangues 
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which  m  hnpiited  to  them  in  the  public  prints.  The  mind  of 
the  country  shines  in  every  line  of  them  ^  their  fabric  and  orna- 
ments are  decisively  traaeatlantic ;  and  we  could  just  as  readily 
belieVei  that  the  craiion$  of  Sheridan  are  written  by  a  PhiladeU 
pbia  man,  as  that  the  speeches  of  Mr  Raodolphj  for  example^ 
arc  the  work  of  a  Scotch  reporter. 

Having  thus  despatched  the  Seiiate»  Mr  Aahe  takee  a  view  of 
the  Bar,  which  he  finds  in  a  very  lamentable  state ;  for  *  a  Mr 
Emmet  and  a  Mr  Livtngttone  enjoy  repute. '  With  regard  to 
Phytic»  though  two  of  its  professors,  Drs  Ruth  and  Wilson,  *  have 
written  themselves  into  it^aUibiUtyt'  still  the  country  *  b  sham^ 
f  u  1 1  y  destitute  of  able  practitioners.  *  As  to  the  Churcfaf  there  is  a 
Mr  Smith  who  enjoyr  a  high  character  as  a  clerical  orator }  and« 
Indeed,  he  preaches  very  good  sermons  ;  but— they  happen  to  be 
Dr  Blair's,  *  delivered  in  a  strain  of  dull  monotony. ' 

Having  indulged  himself  for  a  long  time  in  these  disquisitioni^ 
our  traveller  at  length  enters  upon  a  description  of  the  Ohio,  pre- 
paratory to  the  narrative  of  his  voyage.  The  length  of  this  fine 
fiver,  mm  Pittsburg  to  its  confluence  with  the  Missisippi,  is  e* 
leven  hundred  miles.  It  rises  greatly  in  spring  and  autumn,  when 
it  is  navigable  by  large  vessels,  but,  when  it  subsides,  can  admit 
only  of  flat-bottomed  boats.  The  space  of  twenty  days  is  reck* 
oned  a  good  Spring  voyage  to  the  Missisippi  i  but,  in  summer^ 
when  the  waters  are  low,  from  six  to  ten  weeks  are  reijttired  tt> 
perform  it.  Very  little  use  is  made  of  the  oar  % — the  boat,  which 
is  of  a  square  form,  and  guided  by  a  huge  oar  at  die  stern,  is 
committed  to  the  stream ;  and  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  keep 
clear  of  the  numerous  islands,  which  greatly  add  to  its  beautyf 
while  they  embarrass  its  navigation. 

We  meet  with  nothing  remarkable  in  the  voyage,  till  Mr  Ashe 
reaches  Wheeling,  a  town  about  ninetjr  miles  below  Pittsburg, 
on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river.  Thia  is  a  considerable  coow 
mercial  stadon^  and  thriving  marvellously,  notwithstanding  the 
nefarious  character  of  its  inhabitants.  On  coming  here,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  ascertain  who  have  ears^  and  who  want  them ;  as  a 
considerable  part  of  the  male  population  happen,  according  to  fSx 
Ashe,  to  have  left  these  appendages  nailed  to  certain  penitentiii 
crmes  in  other  places  of  America.  Quarrels  are  frequent :  and^ 
when  two  persons  Eght,  it  is  generally  *  according  to  the  rule  o£ 

<  rough  and  tumble j  a  kind  of  combat  in  which  it  is  lawful  for  the 

<  combatants  to  peel  the  skull,  tear  out  the  eyes,  or  smooth  away 
*  the  nose  I '  Our  author  gives  a  long  account  of  a  battle  of  this 
kii^d,  between  a  Virginian  and  Kentuckeyan  i  but  we  must  refef 
to  the  book  itself  such  of  our  readers  as  delight  in  wild  sports. 
The  great  western  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Lenngton,  in  Ken^ 
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mckeyt  pastes  through  tlur  i:o#n)  vtnd  there  is  a  mail-fioaclit 
-whkh  perform  th^  joumey  (7M  milea)  in  fifteen 'days. >  (iitvall 
xhnsi  afibrdifig  baeon»  Indian' bfead>  and  whiske]r»  ate  to  W  found 
-mt  convenienc  diftanoes  along  ^this'  tome     Md  *  let  th^se, '  aaiys 
toar  author,  *  .who  despise  l£i»  bitl'of-  Hrt^  temetnber^  'that  seven 

*  years  ago  this  fdad  was  called  tfae4Q^er««rS9;  and  lraf«{iers  had 

*  to  encamp)  and  find  theirown  provisioiisy  and  with  great  d&ffi- 
cttlty  secure  their  horses  fvotn -panthers  and  woItcs*-  What 

'Striking  facts  from  a  wr«€er*who  endeavours,  in  other  places^  to 
make  «s  believe  that  this  very  eounti^  is  devoted^  by  <he  vaoes  of 

'its  people  aod  itsdimate|ttobarbansoli  and  progressive  degeneracy. 
He  gives  a  pretty  favourable- aeeott At  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ma^ 

•fietta,  a  town  sttnated  at  the  junction  of  *  the  Great  Muskitigum 

•with  the  Ohio.  Here»  as  well  as  at  Pittsbnrg,  are  bvtlt  ships  of 
considerable  burden;  and  the  people)  besides  being  industrious 

and' enterprising,  are  w^l  <»ducat«d;  and  moral;  having  schools 

-and  churches  supported  by  fixed  confvibudons,  >  *£ltill)  however) 

'Mr  Ashe  cannot  refrain  from,  what  he  thinks  wit)  at  their  exptase. 

'  *  Yesterday)  I  was  speaking  rather  haishiy  to  a  men-  who  had  not 
fuifiUed  an  agreement  with  roe  to  caulk  my  boat*  when  a  gentleman 

.came  up)«and  accosted  him  with — Aht  General,  how  do  yo9  do  ? 

.  I  meaa  to  dine  with  you  :-»What*s  your  hour       I  aaade  sure  of 

,lhis  oi^fNntunity  to  go  on  to  the  baker  in  pursnit  of  some  biscuit. 

.On  seeing  the  bread,  I  began  to  comment  on  the  pri^  and  qualtty, 
and  might  have  httrayed  some  little  dissatisfaction  and  incivility, 
had  not  a  third  person  entered  opportunely  to  say — "  CDlonel,  I 
want  a  loaf  of  bread!"  My  next  call  was  on  a  butcher,  whose 
dirty-looking  meat  made  me  neglectful, of  my  late  experience,  and  I 
raved  without  any  consideration  of  decorum,  till  brouglit  to  a  sense 
of  misconduct  by  a  negro  ;  who,  taking  me  aside,  very  kindly  wam- 
ed  me  that  the  butcher  was  B.jud^e,  aud  would  fine  folks  for  cursing 

'and  swearing  !  '    I.  p.  297.  ' 

Tlie  b.mks  of  the  GrrAt  Isluskiiigum  opened  to  our  traveller  a 
scene  of  various  dud  inreresting  occupations;  for,  not  to  mention 
his  speculations  on  the  habits  of  wild  turkeys,  and  his  terrible 
contest  With  a  huge  rattlesnake,  it  was  here  his  longing  eyes  were 
first  greeted  w  ith  a  view  of  those  Indian  remains — those  venerable 
relics  of  once  polished,  but  now  degraded  nations,'  upon  which 

'he  has  descanted  through  so  many  pages  of  maukish  enthusiasm 
ami  n»opr  specuUiion.  Tr  is  to  his  discourses  upon  tttmuli  and 
bamms  and  mud  camps,  that  his  sage  editor  alludes,  when  he 
boasts  of  the  •  abicnishment*  which  his  book  must  occasion  ro 
the  antiquary.  The  truth  is,  that  these  antiquities,  as  they  are 
calle^^,  hive  been  described  before  by  far  more  sober  and  com- 
peteat  observers.  We  shall  not,  tiierefore,  disturb  our  readers 
with  any  of  las  tediou*  aind  frothy  descriptionSj  far  less  with  his 
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lAaniMd  atisfircKries  in  regard  to  tfae!^  origin.   Suffice  it  to  say* 

•  that  he  ascribes  them  to  somtf  remote  penod,  when  the  anoe^ors 
-  of  th^  f^fesent  smges  were  powerful  and  poiithedi-^an  t^iniun 
which  we  should  not  deem  worthy- of  nociceii  had  it  not  the  pre* 
iHotts  sanction  of  Dr  Benjalniil  Barton,  whose  writinga  (Contain  the 
best  descriptions  of  these  corious  vesti^s*  But^  notwithstanding 
this  more  respectable  audiority,  we  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment, 
to  reject  as  altogether visiomiy,  the  tdita  of>  a  civilisation  whhrh 
Mords  ifself  in  no  hnguage  oi^  tradition-^tn  no  mdnttment  of 
higher  art  than  a  mud  wali-^and  in'  no  instrument  more  perfect 
than  a  hatchet  of  stone,  ft  is  a  rule  in  philosophy,  not  to  admit 
ttnlcnown  causes,  when  the  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for  by 
those  which  are  known.  Now,  Dr  Barton  himself  tells  us,  that 
some  of  the  Indian  nations  had  intercourse  with  the  Mexicans. 
Why,  therefore,  might  they  not  derive  from  them  those  tirjgs  and 
articles  of  pottery,  upon  tvhich  he  builds  so  much  ?  With  regard 
to  the  mud  encampments,  again,  we  know  from  Oldmixonj  *  und 
other  writers,  that  the  savages  on  the  Atlantic  coast  erected  works 
of  that  description  when  we  first  invaded  them ;  and  thus,  all 
that  remains  to  be  accounted  for  is  the  greater  magnitude  of  those 
beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains;  as  to  which  it  is  quite  enough 
to  say,  that  it  is  now  perfectly  known  that  the  tribes  in  th;it  re- 
gion wctc  tormcrly  nuich  more  numerous  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. M.  Vohiey,  f  afttr  a  caietal  inspection  of  these  bo.iS'ed 
inoiiu:iu'!Us,  gives  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  thcv  are  cxacrly 
sitiiiLir  to  thobj  mentioned  by  Oldmixon  ;  anJ  cctmi: ;I y  v.  e  cu^  >t 
to  adopt  liis  opinion,  in  prcftrence  to  one  whiui  duv^  to  a»uch 
violence  to  analogy,  to  rL-ason,  ;ind  to  hibLury. 

On  arriving  at  the  Scioto,  IMr  A?he  made  an  excursion  to  Chili- 
cothe,  the  capital  of  the  Ohio  state,  and  whitli  is  situ  ted  ..bout 
sixty  miles  up  that  river.    The  place,  he  says,  is  so  unheal:hy> 

.  that  the  government  has  it  in  co;',te:nr)iatiun  to  remove  to  some 
more  eligible  situation.  The  wiiole  couatiy,  indeed,  like  all  the 
other  parts  nor  cleared  of  their  woods  and  marshes,  is,  n;;  re  or 

-less,  subject  to  periodical  returns  of  fever  aiiu  diarihie  i;  and  th.is, 
according  to  Mr  Ashe,  forms  tlie  main  objection  to  -lie  Ohio  state, 

.  which  i$  in  constderable  favour  with  him. — We  shall  here  brieiiy 

•  collect  a  few  other  particulars  regarding  this  flourishing  member 
of  the  Union.    It  lies  along  the  right  bank  or  the  river  from 

.  which  it  takes  its  name,  extending  at  least  five  hundred  miles  in 
length  and  breadth.  The  soil  in  genera!  is  extremely  rich,  and 
that  extensive  portion  of  it  which,  lies  between  the  two  rivers 

F  f  2  MiamiS) 
111--  ■     ■  •  ■       -  .  -. . 

^    -      History  of  British  America.    V^oL  I.  p.  54,  &c* 

•    **-^,»View  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  America* 
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MiamiSi  Is  pronounced  by  our  author  to  contain  *  by  much  the 
finest  land  in  the  known  world.  *   Here  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  of 
wheatj  and  towards  one  hundred  of  Indian  corn^  may  be  raised 
on  an  acre.   At  Cincinnati  there  is  an  office  for  the  sale  of  lands  $ 
and  in  1806»  no  less  than  seventeen  thousand  contracts,  at  the 
rate  of  two  dollars  per  acre,  were  entered  there*  bearing  the 
names  of  persons  from  all  quarters  of  Europe,  as  well  as  -  Ame- 
rica.  By  merely  keeping  these  lands  ten  years*  they  may,  ac« 
cording  to  Mr  Ashe^  be  rented  at  a  profit  of  fifty  dollars  or  move 
per  acre  \  and  this*  he  thinks,  is  the  most  eligible  line  for  a  spe* 
culator  \  as  at  present*  the  price  of  labour  is  so  high,  produce  so 
cheap,  and  markets  so  distant,  that  little  more  than  a  subsistence  is 
to  be  made  by  mere  farming.  This  state  is  not  more  preeminent  in 
fertility*  than  in  industry  and  morals a  superiority  which  Mr 
Ashe,  with  reason,  ascribes  to  the  great  number  of  Qpakerstt 
contsuns,  and  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  formed  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  its  government*   This  state  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1803.  Mr  Ashe  does  not  mention  the  amount  of 
its  population  \  but  we  find  Dr  Holmes  states  it  to  have  been  in 
that  year  upwards  of  seventy-six  thousand. 

South  of  this  lies  the  state  of  Kentuckey,  of  which  we  shall  al- 
so collect  a  short  account.   It  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Ken* 
tuckey,  which  flows  through  it  into  the  Ohio,  and  which  is  navU 
gable  a  great  way  from  its  mouth.   It  is  generally  momitsunoas 
and  uneven,  and  has,  according  to  our  author,  been  greatly  em» 
bellished,  in  certain  insidious  accounts  given  of  it  in  £urope» 
There  are  here  millions  of  acres  csiUed  Barrens,  alti^ether  ineap- 
able  of  cultivation  from  want  of  water.  There  are  other  distriots, 
however,  particularly  one  in  die  middle,  of  sixty  miles  by  thirty, 
to  which,  he  admits,  full  justice  has  scarcely  been  done,  even  in 
the  flowery  narratives  to  which  he  alludes.   The  current  of  eoiU 
lotion  which  formerly  flowed  rapidly,  and  almost  exclusively^ 
into  this  state,  has  now  spread  into  a  variety  of  new  channels  ^ 
and  part  of  its  original  settlers,  allured  by  new  prospects,  have 
made  a  second  migration.   Its  export  trade,  of  whkh  Louisville 
h  the  chief  seat,  is  considerable.   Ships  are  built  at  this  place  ( 
and  a  canal  was  begun  to  carry  vessels  round  the  ra^piiSf  whkh 
too  greatly  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio.   Frankfort,  the 
seat  ol  government,  is  situated  about  seventv  miles  up  the  Kea-. 
tuckey  \  but  Lexington  is  the  largest  town  ot  this,  indeed  of  all 
the  western  states,  and  standa  in  that,  delightful  tract  ahready  no- 
ticed.   It  (Contains  three  hundred  houses,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  uni- 
tersity,  vs'here  about  a  hundred  students  are  taught  English,  La- 
tin, Greek,  and  Mathematics.   Of  its  inhabitants,  and  indeed  the. 
whole  population  of  the  state,  Mr  Ashe  exhibits  a  very  disagree- 
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able  picture^  charging  them  with  ferocity,  boisterou8ness>  and 
coarse  debauchery.  The  following,  he  says,  is  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  general  mode  of  living  through  the  state* 

*  I  rode  about  fifteen  milesi  when  I  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  cul* 
tivator  whom  I  had  fallen  in  with  on  the  road,  and  took  such  re* 
iifeshment  as  we  found  prepared*  On  entering  ilie  house,  which  was 
a  log  one,  fitted  up  very  well,  the  Kentnckyan  never  exchanged  a 
word  with  his  wife  or  his  children,  though  he  had  been  absent  several 
days.  No  tender  inquiry  or  sentiment ;  nothing  but  a  contemptuous 
silence  and  a  stem  brutality,  which  block  up  all  the  avenues  to  the 
heart.  Tiie  poor  woman  made  a  large  bowl  of  drink,  composed  of 
sugar,  water,  whiskey  and  peach  juice,  and  handed  it  to  her  hus» 
band  with  all  the  servility  of  a  meniril.  T^e  dinner  consisted  of  a 
large  piece  of  salt  bacon,  a  dish  of  homsiit ,  and  a  tureen  of  <;quir- 
rel  broth.  I  dined  entirely  on  the  latter,  which  1  found  incompara- 
bly good,  and  the  meat  equal  to  the  most  delicate  chicken.  The 
Kentuckyan  ate  nothing  but  bacon,  which  is  the  favourite  diet  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  ;  and  drank  nothing  but  whiskey, 
which  soon  made  him  two  thirds  drunk.  In  this  he  is  also  support- 
ed by  tlie  general  habit.  In  a  counliy,  then,  whtic  bacun  and  spi- 
rits form  the  favourite  summer  repast,  it  cannot  be  just  to  attribute 
entirely  the  causes  of  inferiority  to  the  climate.  No  people  on  eartl^ 
live  with  less  r^ard  to  re^men ;  they  eat  salt  meat  three  times  a 
day ;  seldom  have  any  vegeubles ;  and  drink  ardent  spirits  from 
morning  tiU  night: '   11.  ^1. 

Mr  Ashe  gives  a  turgid  account  of  his  passage  ef  the  re^pidi 
fit  I^ottisviUe,  which  was  attended  with  manv  awful  circum* 
atanees.  Thousands  of  dull  traders^  indeed^  had  passed  them  be- 
fore ;  but  when  *  such  a  man  as  Ifr  Me  *  (to  use  the  words  ap- 
plied to  him  by  the  beauty  at  Cincinnati)  was  to  make  the  tnm- 
aitf  tt  was  to  be  expected  that  Nature  should  be  strangely  dis- 
turbed, and  fill  the  hearts  of  sordid  pilots  with  serious  alarmi. 
Tlie  voyage  after  this  achievement  proceeded  without  tnctdenty 
titl  Mr  Ashe  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  when,  on  ^  the 
Indiana  shore, '  he  explored  a  cave  more  replete  with  terrorsj 
than  any  such  place  we  ever  read  of  in  romance.  We  cannot 
enter  either  upon  its  history  or  horrors  i  but  must  tell  the  curious 
reader,  that  Mr  Ashe  discovered,  bv  means  of  certain  figures  on 
its  sides,  which  he  calls  *  antient  nieroglyphics,  *  that  it  was  a 
^  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  a  sanctuary  of  his  priests,  in 
those  remote  times  when  the  North  American  Indians  were  simi- 
lar to  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  !  '  Mr  Ashe  is  never  in 
the  smallest  difficulty  on  these  points.  Thus,  he  discovers,  with 
t^qual  case  and  certainty,  that  some  Indian  mummies,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  found  at  Lexington,  are  of  far  higher  date 
than  tlie  mummy-making  eras  of  I'^gypt  j  aad  further,  that  iron 
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axes  were  .positively  used  In  the  Ohio  tountry  long  before  ike 
Jhod  !  But  it  .would  be  endlcfss  to  notice  all  his  ravings  on 
these  subjects.  He  never  begins  to  speculate,  without  plunglnj* 
"at  once  into  the  depths  of  absurdity.  Like  *  bold  Arnall '  in 
the  Dui.ciad,  he  tnakes  *  a  furious  divej'  and  sinks  far  beion^ 
all  *he  oilier  sons  of  dulness* 

In  this  neighbourhooti,  our  traveller  paid  a  visit  to  a  tribe  of 
Iudian8»  •  tlie  true  lords  of  the  soil  |'  and  his  interview  with 
them,  strongly  reminds  us  of  thnt  between  the  *  friend  of  hu^ 
manitv'  and  the  •  knife-grinder/'  in  the  poetry  of  the  AntU 
Jacobin*  The  Shawmnees  were  quite  as  nnconcerried  about  their 
rights  as  the  knife^-grimler,  and  were  far  more  solicitous  fct 
njchisktf,  than  for  the  condolence  of  our  friend  of  humanity.  Mr 
Ashe  assures  us,  however,  thnt  they  are  a  more  polite  people  that! 
is  commonly  imagined;  and  in  particular,  that  *  they  t>raCtis6  4 
very  refined  species  of  gallantry, '  I'he  married  women  are  ex- 
ceedingly correct.  *  To  a  p'.TSon, '  he  says,  *  who  met  cne  in 
the  woods,  and  implored  her  to  love  and  look  on  him,  she  made 
the  folio v/ing  beautiful  reply  —  0/^^tf«<ir,  who  i>  for  ever  be/vrt 
m?/  ei/eSf  hinders  me  from  seeing  you,  or  any  other  person** 

On  reaching  the  Missisippi,  Mr  Ashe  made  an  excorsion*  t# 
St. Louis,  the  capital  of  Upper  Louisiana,  a  plate  containirg  neat 
tw:o  tl>0ttsand  inl^abitants,  and,  fbr  its  extent,  of  iirotijiidetable 
trade*  Twenty  miles  above  it,  the  Missouri  joins  the  Mtsiisip* 
pi,,  after  ^  passing  through  a  vale,  which  it  eniiches  aii<l- adiirns 
to  so  wonderful  a  degree  that.it  scarcely  can  be  equnlleil/  The 
Apenes  are  so  picturesque,  so  various  and  sttrprisir^g,  that  tlie 
senses  m?y  rather  be  said  to  be  ravished  than  ^si'i^ply  pleaded;' 
(III.  12^.)  He  also  visited  St  Genevieve ;  and  represents^tbe  ffi* 
habitants,  who  are  a  mixrure  of  French  and  Spaniards,  as  being 
gay  and  happy. 

.  f  Here  the  guitar  resounds,  soon  after  suifset,  with  l}ic  cont 
plaints  and  amorous  tales  of  the  village  swaii>js ;  and  the  same  hafte 
which  toils  all  day  in  the  wilderness,  strikes  the  tender  notes  of  k>tr£ 
in  the  evening.  Every  house  has  its  group,  and  every  grouD  its 
guitar,  fiddler  or  angers  *   III.  ii8.  •  \ 

Mr  Ashe  made  no  considerable  stay,  on  his  voyage  ilowm  <S»e 
Missis'ppi,  till  he  reached  Natchez.    He  represents  this  liveras 
exhibiting,  in  i;s  scenery  and  current,  an  almost  continued  s)(c^ 
cession  of  beauty,  richness  and  grandeun     Some  of  his  in- 
scriptions, though  by  no  means  in  good  taste,  rccal  to  our-^coV* 
lection  these  lines  or  Virgil—  - 
Hie  ver  pnrpdreufn  :  varies  hie  flumina  circum  .  - 
Fundit  humus  flv»res  :  hie  Candida  populus  astro      »  - 
Itnminet,  et  Icnta;  texunt  umbracuia  vites» 
The  navigation)  like  that  of  the  UiHO|  is  interrupted  with  islands, 
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of  which  the  number  is  increasing.    During  its  floods,  which  are 
periodical,  a  *  first-rate  man  of  war  mav  clesceid  with  safety.* 
Above  the  terrirory  of  the  Natchrz,  the  banks  cxiiibit  an  nhiio&t 
complere  vnciiitv  of  man  and  his  works.    Natcluz,  including  the 
negroes,  who  are  numerous,  has  2,.^^^^^  inhabitants  ;  and  their 
success  in  rhe  cuUivation  of  roffon,  enables  them  to  give  full 
scope  to  those  dissolute  and  luxutiu^S  propensities  for  v.  'iich  they 
have  become  proverbial     Below  this  place,  the  navigation  to 
New  Orleans  is  easy  ;  the  banks  are  occupied  by  a  merry  and 
hospitable  race  of  planters,  of  French  descent ;  and  the  whole 
prospect  is  en\ineiuly  beautiful.    New  Orleans  is  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth, —  in  a 
country  where  the  rarest  productions  of  the  fincj^t  climate  of  Eu- 
rope grow  in  spontaneous  abundance  ;  and,  including  slaves,  it' 
contains  near  15,(''00  iniiabitants.    The  climate,  however,  is  un- 
healthy, and  particuhrlv  fatal  to  new-comers.    But  situated  as  it 
is,  within  a  few  days  sail  of  the  SpHnisli  dominions,  and  the 
whole  West  Indies,  and  receiving  by  the  Missisippi  and  its  far- 
sprending  tributaries  the  productions  of  so  many  climates  and 
soils,  it  bids  fair  to  rival  the  most  prosperous  marts  of  the  Nrw 
W or  1.1.    Since  its  acqulsiuon,  with  the  rest  of  Louisiana,  by  the 
United  States,  its  cormrjcrce  has  very  consid-rdbly  iricreased. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  from  all  nations,  but  chiefly  France 
and  Spain.    Those  from  the  other  Amt  ricm  States  constitute, 
according  to  Pvlr  Ashe,  *  by  far  t!ie  worst  part  of  tlie  po|  ulai  ion.  * 
But  for  further  c'ltni!  ;  of  their  manners  and  pursuits,  wp  must  re- 
fer such  of  our  readers,  as  do  not  think  they  have  enough  of  his 
lucubrations^  to  the  book  itself^— the  narrative  of  which  closes  at 
this  point* 


Art.  XIT.    Greek  Marbles  hroughffrovi  fJie  SJimrs  of  the  Euxine^ 
Archipelago^  and  Mfdilerranean,  and  dcjiosiied  in  the  Vrfifihnle 
'  ^  ftf  the  Universttif  oj  Cambridge.    By  Edward  D;iniel  Clarke, 
JLL.  D.  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  that  University.  8vo« 
tC^Lmbridge,  ii>Ui)«  . 

/^UR  knowledge  of  antlquitv  is  drawn  from  two  sources, — mo- 
numents  and  antient  authors.  The  latter,  though  far  more 
copious,  can  never  be  .'^o  decisive  as  the  former,  both  on  ac- 
ccv.nit  nf  the  corruption  of  uranuscriprs,  aiid  the  difficulty  of 
reprcsenti'^g  to  our  mindt;  images  of  thi:ig  'vr;ich  we  Iiave  never 
seen.  Here  the  antieiit  monuments  of  art  iiappily  step  in,  and' 
supply  what  is  wanted.  When  accompanied  with  proper  expla- 
in'£  «4         ,  notioniy 
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tiationSy  they  frequently  a^Ford  proof  more  satisfactory  than  sin- 
gle detached  passages  from  works  of  contemporary  authors.  The 
value  of  inscriptions  is  not  affected  by  the  circumstance,  that 
some  have  been  forged.  The  instances  of  this  sort  of  falsilication 
are  but  few ;  and  the  words  of  a  very  cofiipateat  judge  oa  4hi4 
imbject  are  worth  transcribing. 

^  Inscriptionum  Grsece  loquenttum  commentitiaS)  si  cum  Lati- 
nis  comparemus,  deprehendi  paucas ;  neque  enim  uUum  cnnnino 
in  taota  debaochantium  faltariorum  libidinet  monumenti  genus^ 
In  ijttod  it  nbi  miotts  licere  putaverint*  Argumento  est,  paucis- 
simas  usque  in  hmic  diem  ab  eruditts  viris,  et  in  hoc  litararuiii 
genere  plurimum  rersatis,  rejectas  esse  f alaiqae  damnatas*  *  Maf* 


In  the  little  work  before  us,  Dr  Clarke  has  given  explaoatioof 
of  the  eubjects  whkh  form  his  cottection^  tiiat' appear  to  us  to 
be  simptey  precise,  and  free  from  unnecessary  prolixity.  We 
ehall  proceed,  therefore^  to  make  a  few  obeervations  on  themt  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur»-<-pfemiiing  only  the  foUowiog  ob- 
tervation  from  the  Preface. 

•  The  public, '  says  Dr  Clarke, '  are  not  any  way  concerned  In  the 
difficulties  encountered  to  remove  the  marbles  described  in  tliis  vo- 
lume, from  remote  and  barbarous  countries  to  the  place  where  they 
now  are.  The  coUcctum,  such  as  it  is,  must  be  considered,  aiter  all, 
merely  as  a  gleaning  :  the  sickle  and  sheaf  were  in  other  hands.  But 
if  future  travellers  from  the  University,  hereafter  visiting  the  terri- 
tories in  which  these  monuments  were  found,  contribute  also  tlieir 
portion,  Alma  Mater  will  have  no  reason  to  bkish  for  her  poverty  in 
documents  so  materially  allccung  tlie  utility  and  dignity  of  her  esta- 
blishment. The  foundation,  at  least,  of  a  culkction  of  Greek  mar- 
bles may  be  said  to  have  been  laid ;  and,  by  a  description  of  the  parts 
which  compose  tt»  llim  is  reason  to  hope,  some  points  of  antient  history- 
may  appear  illustrated ;  some  passages  in  the  text  of  classic  anthors 
less  eqcuTOcalt  At  die  same  time,  if  die  observadpns  chiefljr  lead  to 
jDonclusions  remote  from  any  apparent  connezioDy  let  it  be  obserred* 
that  the  great  mass  of  historic  trath  is  formed  by  die  coUectton  of 
single  facts. ' 

The  first  article  in  the  list  is,  ^  A  monumental  pillar,  of  the 
kind  called  Stele>  anttently  placed  on  the  vertex  of  conical  cepui- 
cral  monndSy  such  as  cover  the  plains  of  Tartary^  and  are  seen 
in  almost  all  parts  the  habitable  globe.  The  tombs  of  per* 
sons  of  the  most  distinguished  tank  were  pnce  chancterisied  hj 
no  other  ornament.  *  Another  sepulcral  form,  we  may  observe^ 
was  the*^Hi(fiF,  or^'ll^r,  which^  although  a  passage  in  Snidas^ 
y.  SfgMii  might  lead  uk  to  suppose  that  it  was  something  sttbter* 
ranean»  yet  appears,  from  a  singular  expression  in  Jammichus,  to 
Jiare  been  not  unlike  the  tumuhu ;  %^  imx^tnam^  «  heroo  terra 
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\0ccumulata  erecto.''  Vit.  Pyth.  1.31.  Lucian,  in  the  Charon, 
mentions  together  n^m^  TVfcfi6Vi,  x»i  r»^»v9  ;  and,  in  the  iittcriptiott 
in  Spon.  Itin.       150,  the  n^iJ69  is  said  to  be  crowned. 

Of  the  tumult  which  are  assigned  to  different  persons,  and 
which  history  seems  to  authenticate,  we  may  mention  two—* 
the  earliest  and  the  latest ;  the  one  in  Greece,  the  other  in  Asia^ 
—and  both  very  probably  existing  at  this  day.  That  of  Tityus, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  was  seen  by  Pausanias,  near  Panopea,  ill 
'Fhocis;  the  latter,  to  which  we  allude,  is  the  tomb  of  the  £mpe* 
ror  Gordian.  Ammianus,  in  his  description  of  the  march  of  Ju- 
lian's army,  says,  that  having  reached  Zaitha  in  Mesopotamia^ 
they  saw  *  iumulum  Gordiani  iinperatoris  longe  conspicutim.* 
L.  23.  c.  5.  Zosimus  adds,  that  the  tomb  was  seen  from  the 
place  where  Dura  was  built ;  Eutropius  and  Sextus  Rufus  alsa 
mention  it.  That  effects  of  great  value  were  supposed  to  be  de- 
posited in  these  tombs,  we  learn  from  the  anecdote  mentioned  ill 
i>trabo,  respecting  the  people  sent  to  colonise  Corinth  by  Caesar  i 
vho  left,  he  says,  tthvx,  xA^n  Mnmmpitv9.    Lf.  8. 

No.  6.  is  a  bas-relief)  representing  a  h(^se  and  hum^  figure 
on  each  side  of  the  stone.  Below,  is  a  Greek  epigram,  comme*- 
morating  the  death  of  Timotheus.  The  representation  of  thit 
animal  on  sepulcral  monuments  has  given  rise  to  various  conjeo* 
tares.  Chrysostom  (Hom.  iii.  ad  Pop.  An.)  would  induce  us  to 
imagine^  that  it  originated  in  the  custom  of  leading  horses  iii'lii- 
nerai  processions  ;  but  the  explanation  which  we  should  propose 
as  most  satisfactory,  is  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  Passeri,  de 
fnim,  iransvedione,  and  which  is  quoted  by  Caylus,  namely,  that 
the  horse  designated  the  passage  of  the  soul  to  £}ysium.-^-5ee 
Meaml  d^Antiq*  vol.  vl. 

No.  7.  is  a  marble  tablet  with  a  Greek  Inscription,  from  Cir- 
cassia.  It  begins,  fiMnk^ttfrtt  fitt^-ixuis  Tifit^iou,  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked, that  there  is  no  money  of  the  Csesars,  with  fi»<nXivf  on  it, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Antoainiis  Caracalla.  We  read,  indeed^ 
of  KcfiUtw  /hmMmrref  j  but  there  was  a  distinction  between  that 
and  the  substantive,  as  in  Latin  ;  '  minus  invidiosum  dominant^ 
qua  m  dominus. ' — See  MarkUmd  ad  Statii  SyL  p.  1 92. 

No*  I  if.*  is  a  pillar  on  the  toaib  of  £uclid  of  Hermione.  Be* 
low  appears  a  dog,  *  which  b  ofteil  seen  (says  Dr  Clarke)  911 'the 
■isepBlcral  monuments  of  Greece.  ^  This  serves  to  iUustrate  a  pas- 
sage of  Fetronius.  Trimakhio,  in  giving  directiona  for  hit  tovib, 
says— ^  VaMete  rogo^  ut,  mtmdm  pedes  sMme  me^  mhUum 

No.  IS.  *  A  sepulcral  tablet,  found  at  Patmo6»  showing  tlic 
distinction  between  Cippus  and  Stele. '  -  We  are  pleased  to  find 
f>r  Clarke  insisting- on  iSm  distimcioni'paMciilarly  as  they  have 
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©ften  been  CO nfo unci by  scholars  j  snd  we  may  confirm  what, 
he  says  by  the  foiiowmg  passage.    *  Cippus  differebac  a  coliimna,  , 
<]uod  columnx  sint  rotundx  j  €ippi>  quadratse  aut  iacertae  figurae^' 
JtHiisci  JLcxicmh  v.  Cippus. 

No.  1 4.  is  the  fragment  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Ceres,  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  the  temple  at  Eieiisis.  An  interesting  account 
is  here  given  of  this  fragment,  and  of  the  obstacles  which  ihe 
writer  encounu  reJ,  in  a  country  destitute  of  all  mechanical  as- 
eistar.cc^  in  attempting  to  Ki^iove  a  block  oi  loarbie  of  two  iQi» 
ia  weight. 

The  suppnsi^-t  Dn,  that  it  was  p'^rt  of  one  of  the  Cariatides,  seems 
now  no  lonr^'r  tcTi  ihl^.  Were  it  so,  the  ornaments  upon  the  calailius 
of  the  statue  wouid  mdisputnbly  have  corresponded  v/irh  the  or- 
der of  architecture  observed  in  tiie  temple  ;  which  is  not  the  case. 
In  rtdditinn  to  this  circumstance  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  travel- 
krs  \w\\o  ivivc  since  vi^itpd  the  spot,  have  been  able  lo  discover  no 
tracfj  wiKitever,  that  might  warrant  even  the  conjecture  ;  and  the 
ar'isrs  empioyed  by  a  late  amb:iGsador  at  the  Porte,  who  were 
perm  !ted  to  occupy  themselves  in  researches  of  this  nature,  met 
cnly  ^^  ith  dis  ippointmcnt.  There  is  one  circumstance  connected 
with  the  antiquities  of  Eleusis,  which,  as  \t  sccftis  to  bear  refer- 
ence to  the  statue,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  introduce  ;  espe- 
cially as  the  fact  has  h^^en  derived  from  our  own  ccuhir  testimony,  » 
To  the  westward  of  the  temple,  there  lies  at  this  moment  the 
colossal  fragment  of  a  lion,  executed  in  the  marble  of  Mount 
Pentelicus,  and  correspondmg  in  its  proportions  to  the  size  of  the 
Ceres.    This  same  statue,  tI»  t»k  Suq,  is  mentioned  by  th^ 

modem  Greeks.  See  "/i^y^et^pisi.  nuTt^^m,  a  ^w^^  i79vl  ^«^^  wwk . 
published  by  some  Greeks  of  Magnesia,  in  Thessaly. 

No.  19.  is  a  ftcenic  mask. — To  what  Dr  Clarke  has  said,  we 
may  add,  that  Monges,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  National  In$tii- . 
tvtey  i.  5.,  endeavours  to  shew,  that,  in  the  theatre  of  Saguiv- 
turn,  which  contained  000  spectators,  and  in  that  of  HeEcu>" 
kuicum^  which  held  upwards  of  ^0,000,  tl^  actors  made  them* 
t«lvea- heard  without  masks ;  and  thus  the  echea  (Viu.  i.  5.)  or 
resounding  vases  placed  in  the  theatres,  so  far  from  being  useful* 
must  Kave  imp^dd  the  «oiiadi  and  rendered  it  lesa  distmct  aii4.. 
audible. 

Dr  Clarke  observes  *  the  resemblance  of  this  mask  to  the  busta 
sndaMwAt  poctiWtA-^£  Socrales. '   fiul^.did  the  antients  all 
gcee  to:  represent  Socrates  like  a  Sllenus,,  or  S«tyr  ?  Epictetut- 
gave  hitt  t«  ril^  trnxf^  Arrian.  1.  iv. ;  and  he,  say  Hj^ 

&irTus  and  HetiinitDnuSy  wfiild  not  have  spoken  without  reason.  ^ 
'(No.  ^«  it  a  matbJe  jptllar  found  near  the  sources  of  tlie  Sea** 
wmdastf  with  a  Gmk  iascciptioiii  bcantiful  from  it»  aimpUcityi.^ 
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as  old  as  the  avchcfnship  of  Eocli^f  ^cording  to  the  opinion  o€ 
PmfesMMT  Porson.  It  wis  most  inaccurately  given  in  Chevatiei^i 
aceennt  of  Troy. 

After  No.  38.>  Dr  Clarke  has  given  a  translation  from  the  Greek 
of  the  trilingiiiir  Ro^eila  s^oHe.  The  translatk>n  the  end  of 
Duane's  Selcucidsc  was  corrected,  at  the  request  of  Dr  Clarke,  hf 
ProiesBor  Pors<>n^  who  left  the  connected  copy  with  htm  }  and 
from  that  the  present  version  is  nOw  jsiven  to  the  public. 

DrCUrke  has  proposed  an  expian;itioii  of  the  Medusa's  head 
seen  on  the  br^^Ast  of  the  statue  of  Ceres*  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  ^V  shall  htrt  ackltice'Some  passages,  tendinj;  to  il- 
lustrate 'and  confirm  what  he  has  said.  ^  Medusa's  head  signified 
the  -worship  of  Ceres  :  it  was  also  a  type  of  death. '  Ceres,  or  * 
*A|/$;0f,  as  she  is  called  in  the  valuable  scholiast  on  Apollonius 
Rhoditt9,  was  represented  as  x^i^m,  or  the  earth  who  receives  the 
dead  ;  ^nd  Pllltatth  says,  that  by  the  Athenians,  the  dead  were 
called  Afl^nr^.    See  the  treatise  IJe  Fac.  in  Ofife  Lima:, 

'^'•The  head  of  the  Medusa  appeared  as  the  type  of  the  moon.' 
Clemens 'Alex,  saysj  r#^viW  t^t  W  ir«  h  ^unf  n^tm^t.  'Strom* 
1.  V.  p.  675.       ■  ' 

WithiYgatd  tO'the  protruded- tongtie  of  the  Medusa,  there  is 
a  sittfTulat  passaj»e  in  Phurniitus,  de  Nat.  Deorum.  c.  20. 

ykmftn»^  *  See  also  the  Runae  of  Aristophaties,  v.  52$7.>  and 'be** 
ginning  of  the  fifth  book  of  Dtodorus  Sictilos. ' 

*•  The  Medttsa^s  head,  *  says  •  Dr  Clarke,  ♦  is  fditnd  on  •  many 
paterae. '  We  have  observed  tttm  many  lamps ;  atid  Passeri  rel 
imfrks>  *  Me4usse  caput  frequenter  in  nostris  luceroiB  signacttm' 
occurrit.  *   iMtern,  Fid.  v.*  i.  62. 

A  letter  isr  inserted  in  the  appendix^  wnrten  to  the  "author  -By 
the  £arl  6f  A'b&rdeen,  giving  an  aecbunt  of  the^  c6tifent^  of'  a 
totnb  whtcH  was  opened  by  him  near  Athens.  In  examining  this 
tomb,  a  curious  discovery  was  made.  Lord  Aberdeen  foundi 
eneiireling  a  Itead,  a  species  of  chaplet '  or  bartd,  cotinected  -  by- 
sitiall  bronze  wires^*  and  composed  of  Medtfsa  heads.  This  or*- 
nametit,  lie  l8ttppoSes>  tref^rs  to  some  parf  df  the  Eteuiiinfan'  mys; 
tertes*  -  For  the  nature  of  the  chitplctt  with'  which  the  tni^ated 
were  crowned,  the  reader  may  consult  the  schol.  on  Aristopk 
Raw.  V.  »35.  '   ' 

We  cannot  close  these  few  remarks  without  expressingf  ourf^ 
titttde  to  Dr  Clarke,  both  for  the  modesty  and  triearness  oSf  thisexi- 
pdskion'and  iHustration  of  those  interesting  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  for  thti' indefatigable  2eal  and-exertion  by  which  he  has  4tow 
pt^kl  them  beyond  the  teach  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The 
vdluni^  is  el^ntly  printed  v 'and  the  Greek  types  are  singuiaslf 
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beautiful.  It  is  adorned  l>y  four  engravings  ;  three  from  designs' 
hy  Flazmui,  and  one  from  a  drawing  by  Mr  GeU|  of  the  mint 
ot  the  temple  of  £leiin$. 


Art.  XIII.  Correspondatice  inedite  de  Mad,  du  Deffand^  aoec 
D*  Jle^ert,  MoiUesquieuy  le  President  Henatdt,  la  Duckem 
du  Maine;  Mesdames  de  Ckoiseul,  de  St4uUi  4^^«  STonuSy 
12mo.  Paris,  1809. 


Jjettres  de  Mademoiselle  De  Z^espinassei  ecrites  depuisVAnnes  177S 
jusgu'd  VJmee  1776,        5  Tome&,  itoo.   Paris*  im 

HPhe  popular  works  of  La  Harpe  and  Marmontel  have  made  the 
^  names  at  ieaft  of  thefe  ladies  pretty  well  Imown  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  we  have  been  induced  to  place  their  correfpondence  tm» 
der  one  article,  both  becaufe  their  hidory  is  in  fome  meafiire  con- 
pe£led,  and  becaufe,  though  extremely  unlike  each  other,  they 
both  form  a  decided  contraft  to  our  own  national  chamber,  and, 
taken  together^  go  far  to  exhauft.  what  was  peculiar  in  that  of 
Frai"!rf\ 

Molt  of  our  readers  probably  remember  what  La  Harpe  and 
Marmontel  have  faid  of  thefe  two  diftinguifhed  women  {  and,  at 
all  events,  it  is  not  necelTiry  for  our  purpofe  to  give  more  than  a 
very  fuperficial  account  of  them*  Mad.  du  Deffand  was  left  a 
widow  with  a  moderate  fortunet  siQ<l  ^  great  reputation  for  wit| 
fibottt  1750,  and  foon  after  gave  up  her  hotel,  and  retired  to  ar 
partments  in  the  couioentM  St  Jofephj  where  ihe  continued  to  rer 
ceive,  almoft  every  evening^  whatever  was  mofl  di(lingui(hed  io 
Paris  for  rank,  talent,  or  accompHfhment.  Having  become  3!- 
moit  blind  in  a  few  years  thereafter,  Ibe  found  Qie  requured  the 
attendance  of  fome  intelligent  young  woman,  who  might  read  and 
write  for  her,  and  aiiift  in  doing  the  honours  of  her  conversavodt 
For  this  purpofe,  ihe  caft  her  eyes  on  Madlle.  Lefpinafle,  the 
gitimate  daughter  of  a  man  of  rank,  who  had  been  boarded  in 
the  fame  convent,  and  was  for  fome  time  delighted  with  her  eleo 
tbn.  By  and  by,  however,  flie  found  that  her  young  companioa 
began  to  engrofs  more  of  the  notice  of  her  vifitors  than  0ie  thought 
fuitable  *,  and  parted  from  her  with  violent,  uageoerottib 
jplacable  difpleafure.  Madlle,  de  LefpinaiTe,  however,  carried  with 
ner  the  admiration  of  the  greater  part  of  her  patfoneis's  circle; 
and,  having  obtained  ^  fnull  penfion  from  government,  opened 
her  own  doors  to  a  fociety  not  lefs  brilliant  than  that  into  which 
ihe  had  been  initiated  under  Mad*  du  Deffand«   The  fatigue, 
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however,  which  (he  had  undergone  in  reading  the  oldMarchiooeis 
afleep,  had  irrepmbly  injured  iher  health,  which  was  ilill  mofe 
impaired  by  the  agitations  of  her  own  inflammable  and  ambitious 
fpirit ;  and  (he  died«  before  (he  had  attained  middle  agei  about 
1 7  76>— leaving  on  the  minds  of  almod  all  the  eminent  men  in 
France,  an  imprelDon  of  talent,  and  of  ardour  of  imagination, 
which  feems  to  have  been'confidered  as  without  example.  Mad. 
<ki  DefFand  continued  to  prefide  in  her  circle  till  a  period  of  ex- 
treme old  age ;  and  died  in  1780,  in  full  pofiei&on  of  her  faculties. 

Where  the  letters  that  are  now  given  to  the  world  have  been 
fecreted  for  the  lad  thirty  years,  or  by  whom  they  are  at  lad  pub* 
Itihedy  we  are  not  informed  in  either  of  the  works  before  UB«  That 
tbey  are  authentic,  we  conceive,  is  demonftrated  by  internal  evi- 
dence} thoughi  if  more  of  theih  are  extant,  the  felei^^ion  that 
has  been  made  appe^irs  to  us  to  be  a  little  capricious*  The  corre- 
fpondence  of  Mad.  du  Deiand  reaches  from  the  year  1738  to 
^764 ; — that  of  Madlle.  de  Lefpinafle  extends  only  from  1773 
1 776.  The  two  works,  therefore,  relate  to  different  periods ;  and, ' 
being  entirely  of  different  charadlers,  feem  naturally  to  csU  for  a 
feparate  confideration.  We  begin  with  the  correfpondence  of 
Mad.  du  Deffand,  both  out  of  refpedl  to  her  feniority,  and  be* 
caufe  the  variety  which  it  exhibits  feems  to  afford  room  for  more 
obfervation. 

As  this  lady's  house  was  for  fifty  years  the  resort  of  every 
thing  brilliant  in  Paris,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  she  herself 
must  have  possessed  no  ordinary  attraction,  and  to  feel  an  eager 
curiosity  to  be  introduced  even  to  that  shadow  of  her  conversa* 
tiM  which  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  in  her  correspondence* 
Though  the  greater  part  of  tlie  letters  are  addressed  to  her  by  va« 
rious  correspondents,  yet  the  few  which  she  does  write  are  strong- 
ly marked  with  the  traces  of  her  peculiar  character  and  talent;.' 
and  the  whole  taken  together  give  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  struc-' 
ture  and  occupations  of  the  best  French  society,  in  the  days  o£ 
Ito  greatest  splendour.  Laying  out  of  view  the  greater  constitu- 
tiofial  gaiety  of  our  neighbours,  it  appears  to  us,  that  this  society, 
was  distinguished  from  any  that  has  ever  existed  in  England,  by 
tliree  circumstances  chiefly  : — In  the  first  place,  hj  the  exclusion 
oi  all  low-bred  persons  $  secondly,  by  the  superior  intelligence 
and  cultivation  of  the  women ;  and,  finally,  by  the  want  of  po« 
Itlical  avocations,  and  the  absence  of  political  antipathies. 

By  the  first  dP  these  circumstances,  the  old  Parisian  society 
was  rendered  considerably  more  refined,  and  infinitely  more  easy: 
and  hatural*   The  general  and  peremptory  proscription  of  the 
hmttgeois^  excluded,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  vulgaritv  and  coarse-- 
iiefta  %  but  It  had  a  still  better  effect  in  excluding  tnose  feelings. 
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of  mutual  jeatoirsy  nnd  coiUempt,  and  that  canflict  of  family 
pride  and  consequentUl  opulence,  u^hich  can  only  be  f^ventMt 
ftocn  disturbing  a  mare  promiscuous  assembly  by  means  ^f  itm<* 
W&ai  apd  systematic  reserve.   Where  all  are  noble,  aii^neeqaai; 
«^theKe  is  no  room  for  ostentation  or  precensian>of  anys^rt}-^ 
ejrery  Qiie  is  ill  his  place  every  where ;  and  the  saniie  raanaen 
beiiig  famUiar  to  the  whole  society  from  tiieir  childhood,  mannew 
cetse  in  a  great  measure  to  be  an  object  of  attention.  Nobody 
apppehond$  any  imputation  of  vulgaricyY  and  nobody  values  kitt* 
self  on  being  free -from  uu  ,  The  little  pecuHaritics  by.  winch -in* 
dividual^  are  distinguished,  are  ascribed*  not  to  i ignorance  or  awk- 
wardness, but  to  caprice  merely,  or  to  pecuhauty  of  dispositbnj 
and  not  being  checked  by  contempt  or  derision^  are  indui^^ed,  for^ 
the  .most  part,  as  caprice  or  disposition  mzy  die  t,a  te  $  and  thus  * 
the  very  Jii}^hest  society  is  brought  back,  and  by  the  same >Citi6eft 
Co  much  of  the  freedom  and  simplicity  of.  theiowest. 
«  Ii^  England^  we  have  never  had  this  arrangement.    The  great 
W^dUh-of  the  mercantiJe  classes,,  and  the  privilege- -which  every 
man  posiestes  of  aspiring  to  every  situation,  has  always  pceveQCed 
any  such  eepararion  of  the  high  and  the  low-bora  even  in  oo^' 
nary  sodcty}.  and  made  ail  lar^e  assemblies     people  to  a  cocv 
tain  degree  pcomisctious*.  .Great  w§aUb>.  or  great,  talemsi  btisg' 
sufficient  to  raise  a  man  to  power  and  eminence!  are  necessarily 
received  as  a  sufficient  passport  into  private  company,,  and  fiU 
on  the  large  scale,  with  such  motley,  and  discordant  cbasKteitf 
as  visibly.  CO  endanger  either  its  ease  or  its  tranqyiUity.  Tbe> 
pride  of  purser  and  of  rank,  and  of  manttersy  mutually  provol^' 
each  other  $  and  vanities  which  were  undiscovered  while  tiiof' 
were  universal,  soon  become  visible  in  the  light -of  oppestte 
nipes-  '  With  us,  tlterefore,.  society,  when  it  pa&s^  beyond  se» 
lect  clubs  and  associations,  is  apt  either  to  be  distracted  with  litdf 
jealousies  atkL  divisions,  or  fiiially-to  settle  into  constraint,  insipi- 
dity and  reserve. .  People  meeting  from  all.  the  eitremes  ol'lifa^ 
are  afsaid  of  being  jmsconstrued,  and  despair  of -being*  aader^ 
stood*  '  Conversiition  is  left  to  a  few.  professed  talkers ;  and  all 
the  rest  are .  satisfied  to  hold  their  tongues,  aad  despise  tbeit' 
neighbours  in^their  hearts. 

The  superior  cultivation  of  French  womcni  Iiowever,  was  pn^' 
ductive  of  still  more  substantial  advantages.  £ver  since  Europe 
became  civilised,  the  females  of  that  country,  have  stood  moreoe' 
an  intellectual  level  witli  the  men  than  in  any  other, — and  haie 
taken  their  share  in  the  politics  and  literature,  and  public  contro*' 
versieS'Of  the  day,  iar  more  largely  than  in  any  other  nation  with 
which  we  are  .acquainted.  For  more  than  two  centuries,  they 
have  beea  the  umpires  oi  polite  .lettei9»  and  the.  depositaries  and 
. .  die 
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tht  agents- of  tlibse  thtngues  by  which  the  futictiofis  of  ^venv- 
fttent  «n  osually  forwarded  or  ImpecM.   They  could  tnlk,  thetie- 
Ibre^of  every  thing  that  men  could  wish  to  talk  aboat ;  and  gene- 
ral coAiFersation)  eonseqfiefifl^t  assumed  a  tone»  both  less  frivoU 
€us  and  lees  vntform^  titan  it  has  ever  attiiined  tn  our  country.  * 
*  The  grand'  source^  howerer^  of  the  dtffi^rence  between  the  good 
society  of  Frtnce  and  <if  £ngl.uid,  4s^  that,  in  the  former  country, 
men  had  nothing  but  society  to  attend  to  ;  -  whereas,  in  the  lactef) 
almost  all  who  are  con«ider<tbt«-  for  rank  or  for  tafents,  are  contt- 
liually  engrossed  with  politics.   They  have  nd  letsure,  therefore, 
ior  society,  in  the  €rst  place :  in  the  second  place,  if  they  do  en- 
ter it  at  ail,  they  are  apt  to  regar<f  it  as  a  scene  rather  of  retaaacidn 
exertion  $  and,  Snatiy,  they  naturally  acquire  those  hibfts 
of  thinking  and  of  talking,  which  are  better  adapted  to  carry  on 
business  and  debate,  than  to  enliven  people  assembled  for  amuse- 
ment.   In  England,  men  of  condition  have  to  perform  the  high 
duties  of  citizens  and  statesmen,  and  can  only  rise  to  eminence 
iiy  dedicating  their  days  and  nights' to  the  study  of  business  and 
affairs — to  the  arts  of  influencing  those,  with  whom,  and  by  whom, 
they  are  to  act— and  to  the  actual  hiatnagement  of  those  strenuowt 
contentions  by  which  the  government  oiF  a  free  state  is  perpetual- 
ly embarrassed  and  preserved;   In  France,  on  the  contrary,  under 
the  old  monarch y^  men  of  the  first  rank  had  no '  polttical  fu<S> 
tions  to  dlscharge-^d  coutroul  to  exercise  over  the  ^vemmcAt— 
and  ao -fights  to  assert,  either  f^r  themselves  or  their  fellow- sub- 
jects.  They  were  eitlier  left,  therefore,  to  solace  their  idleness 
-with  the  frivolous  enchantments  of  poKshed  society,'  or,  if  they 
hud  'any  object  of  public  ambkiofi.  Were  driven  to  pursue  it  by 
the  mediation  of  those  favourites  or'  mistresses  who'  were  most 
likely  Co  be  won  by  the  charms  'c€'  an  elegant  address^  or  the\as- 
'siduitiet^  of  a  skilful  Hatterer. 

•  it  is  tfS  Hiis  lamentable  inferiority  In  the  government  and  eomti- 
tution  of  ilieir  country,  chat  the  French  are  indebted  for.  the  supe- 
riority of  their  poUre  aidemblies. '  Their  saloons  are  better  filled 
than  ours,  because  they  have  no  senate  to  fill  out  *of  their  popu- 
lation ;  and  their  conversation  is  mote  sprightly,  and^their  soeii^ 
Cy  more  animated  than  o\irs,  because  there  is  no  other  outlet  for 
file  talent  and  ingenuity  of  tl^e  nation  but  Society  and  conversa- 
tion* Our  parties  of  pleasure,  on  the  other  hand,  are  left  to 
beardless  yoiiths  and  superannuated  idlers— not  because  oinr  .men 
want  talents  or  taste  to  adorn  them,  bAt  because  their  ambttioitt 
and  their  sense  of  public  duty,  'has  dedicated  them  to  a  higher 
senrice.  Wlien  vre  lose  our  constitution ^when  the  htnises  of 
ParKament  are  shut  up,- our  assemblies,  we  have  no  doubt,  witt 
lie  far  more  animated  and  rAtiooa!.-  It  ift  easy  to  have  splefhdid 
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gardens  and  parterres^  if  we  will  only  give  up  our  corn  fields  and 
our  pastures  :  nor  should  we  want  for  magnificent  fountains  and 
inmamental  canals,  if  we  were  contented  to  drain  the  whole  sur« 
founding  country  of  the  rills  that  maintain  its  fertility  and  beauty. 

But,  while  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  French  enjoyedj  in 
the  agreeable  constitution  of  their  societyi  no  slight  compensation 
for  the  want  of  a  free  government,  it  is  curious,  and  not  nosatisr 
factory,  to  be  able  to  trace  the  operation  of  this  same  compensat- 
ing principle  through  all  the  departments  we  have  alluded  to.  It 
IB  obviously  to  our  free  government,  and  to  nothing  else,  that  we 
owe  that  mixture  of  ranks  and  of  characters,  which  certainly  ren- 
ders our  large  society  less  amiable,  and  less  unconstrained,  than 
that  of  the  old  French  nobility.  Men,  possessed  of  wealth  and 
political  power,  must  be  associated  with  by  all  with  whom  they 
choose  to  associate,  and  to  whom  their  friendship  or  support  is 
material.  A  trader,  who  has  bought  his  borough  but  yesterday, 
will  not  give  his  influence  to  any  set  of  noblemen  or  ministers, 
who  will  not  receive  him  and  his  family  into  their  society,  and  a- 
gree  to  treat  them  as  their  equals.  The  same  principle  extends 
downwards  by  imperceptible  gradations  and  the  whole  commu- 
nity is  mingled  in  private  life,  it  must  be  owned  with  some  little 
discomfort,  by  the  ultimate  action  of  the  same  principles  which 
combine  them,  to  their  incalculable  benefit,  in  public. 

Even  the  backwardness  or  the  ignorance  of  our  women  may 
be  referred  to  the  same  noble  origin.  Women  have  no  iegal  or 
direct  political  functions  in  any  country  in  the  universe.  In  the 
arbitrary  governments  of  Europe,  however,  they  exert  a  personal 
influence  over  those  in  power  and  authority,  which  raises  them 
into  consequence,  familiarizes  them  in  some  degree  with  business 
and  affairs,  and  leads  theni  to  study  the  character  and  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  their  day.  In  free  states,  a- 
.  gain,  where  the  personal  inclination  of  any  individual  can  go  but  a 
little  way,  and  where  every  diing  must  be  canvassed  and  sanction- 
ed by  its  l^itimate  censors,  this  influence  is  very -inconsiderable} 
and  women  are  excluded  almost  entirel|f  from  any  concern  in 
those  affairs,  with  which  the  leading  spirits  of  the  country  are 
necessarily  occupied.  They  come,  therefore,  almost  unavoidably, 
to  be  considered  as  of  a  lower  order  of  intellect,  and  to  act  and 
to  be  treated  upon  that  apprehension.  The  chief  cause  of  their 
inferiority,  however,  arises  from  the  circumstances  that  have 
been  already  stated.  Most  of  the  men  of  talent  in  upper  life  are 
engaged  in  pursuits  from  which  women  are  necessarily  excluded, 
and  have  no  leisure  to  join  in  those  pursuits  which  might  occupy 
tliem  in  common.    Being  thus  abandoned  in  a  good  degree  to  uie 

society  of  the  frivolous  of  our  sex^  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
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tiot  bjf  frivolous  in  their  turn.  In  old  France,  on  the  contrary, 
the  men  of  t<.ients  in  upper  life  had  little  to  do  but  to  ple^.se  and 
be  pleased  with  the  Woinen  -;  and  they  naturally  camx>  to  acquire 
that  knowledge  and  those  accomplishments  which  fitted  them  for 
such  society. 

The  last  distinction  between  go'^d  French  and  ^ood  English  so- 
ciety, arises  from  the  different  posiiioa  wlilch  was  occupied  In 
each  by  the  men  of  letters.    In  France,  certainly,  -hey  mlnp^led 
much  more  extensively  with  the  polito  world, — incalculably  to  the 
benefit  both  of  that  world,  and  of  themselves.    In  England,  our 
great  scholars  and  authors  have  commonly  lived  in  their  studies^ 
or  in  the  society  of  a  few  learned  friends  or  dependants  *,  and  their 
.  life  has  been  so  generally  gloomy,  laborious  and  inelegant,  that 
literature  and  intellectual  eminence  have  lost  some  of  their  ho- 
nours, and  much  of  their  nttraction.    When  a  man  takes  to  au- 
thorship, he  Is  commonly  i->uked  upon  as  having  renounced  both 
the  gay  and  busy  world  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  gay 
are  extremely  frivolous,   and  the  active  rash  and  superficial ; 
while  the  man  of  '^^cmus  is  admired  by  posterity,  and  finishes  his 
days  rather  dismally,  without  knowing'  or  caring  for  any  other 
denomination  of  men,  than  authors,  booksellers  a!;d  crltips. 

This  distinction  too,  we  think,  arises  out  of  tl^*  difFerence  of 
government,  or  out  of  some  of  its  more  immediate  consequences. 
Our  politicians  are  too  busy  to  mix  with  men  of  study ;  and  our 
idlers  are  too  weak  and  too  frivolous.  The  studious,  therefore, 
are  driven  in  a  great  measure  to  herd  with  each  other,  and  to  torm 
a  little  world  of  their  own,  in  which  a! I  their  peculiarities  are 
aggravated,  their  vanity  encouraged,  and  their  awkwardness  con« 
firmed.  In  Paris,  where  talent  and  idleness  met  together,  a  so- 
ciety grew  up,  both  more  inviting  and  more  accessible  to  men 
of  thought  and  erudition.  What  they  communicated  to  this  so- 
ciety rendered  it  more  uitelligent  and  respectable  j  and  what  they 
/earned  from  it,  made  them  mucli  more  reasonable,  amiable,  and 
happy.  They  Kanied,  in  slmrr,  the  true  value  of  knovvledge 
and  of  wisdom,  by  seeing  exactly  how  much  rh-^y  could  ^^oTjtri- 
bute  to  the  government  or  the  embellishment  c^f  Ire  j  and  disco- 
vered^ that  there  were  sources  both  of  pride  and  of  h.,npiness,  far 
more  important  and  abundant  than  t'linking,  wn^'n     or  reading. 

It  is  curious,  accordingly,  to  trace  iri  thevc  lumt  s  u  ieie  us,  the 
mote  intimate  and  private  hfeof  some  of  those  distinguished  men, 
whom  w^  find  it  difficult  to  represent  to  ourselves  undtjr  any  other 
aspect,  than  that  of  the  authors  of  their  learned  publications,  D - 
Alenibert,  Montesquieu,  Henault,  and  several  others,  all  appear  In 
fho^e  letters  in  their  true  and  habitual  character,  of  cheerful  and 
cateless  men  of  the  world^ivhosc  thoughta  ran  mosUy  on  the  little 
yoi«.  XT*  K0»  30.  G  g  exertiont 
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exertions  and  amusements  of  ihetr  daily  society ;  who  ralued  even 
tbeir  greatest  works  chiefly  the  means  of  amusing  thetr  leisure^ 
or  of  entitling  them  to  the  4dmiration  of  their  ac^uamtances ;  and 
occupied  tliemseWes  abot»f  posterity  far  less  than  posterity  will  be 
occupied  about  them.  It  probably  scandah'ze  a  good  part  of 
cur  men  of  learning  and  science  (though  we  think  it  wtU  be  con- 
solatory tO'  some)  to  be-  told,  that  there  is  great  reason  for  suspect« 
injj  that  the  most  profound  of  those  authors  looked  upon  learning 
chipfly  as  a  sort  of  tran(|uil  and  innocent  amusement  j  ra  which  it 
was  very  well  ro  have  recourse  when  more  Jively  occupations 
were  not  at  hand,  but  which  it  was  wise  and  meritorious,  at  all 
rimes,  to  postpone  to  pleasant  parties,  and  the  natural  play,  either 
of  the  iim^in.ition  or  of  the  afFections  It  appears,  arcordint;ly, 
nut  only  that  they  talked  easily  and  faniiliarly  of  all  tb.eir  works 
to  their  female  friends,  hut  that  tliey  ^-ave  themselves  very  lit- 
tle anxiery  either  about  their  sale  or  tfu  ir  nororiety  out  of  the 
sphere  of  their  own  acquaintances,  and  made  and  invited  all  sorts 
of  jokes  upon  them  v^-ith  unf^i^ned  j^nyety  aiuJ  indifference.  The 
lives  of  our  icirned  men  vvould  much  happier,  and  their  ie.in>A 
ing  much  more  ubelul  .md  ami  i')!.'.  ii  they  could  be  p^^rsuaded  to 
see  things  in  the  same  light  Ii  iri  re  than  time,  iunvcvei,  to 
introduce  the  n^at'cr  to  the  churacicrs  m  tlie  volumes  before  us. 

Madame  du  D*  fiand's  correspondence  consists  of  letters  from 
Montesquieu,  D' Alomberf,  Hen.m!t,  D'Ar<Tens>  Formonf,  Berns- 
forfp,  Schctf  r,  5cc.  among  the  men, — and  Mcsdames  Scaai,  Ue 
Clioiseul,  ^cc.  atjio  -g  the  women.  Her  own  letters,  as  we  hare 
already  intimated,  form  but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  c  f  the  col- 
lection ; — and,  :i9  these  distinguished  names  naturally  excite,  in 
persons  out  of  Paris,  more  interest  than  that  of  any  sh  itty  iMar- 
chioness  what-of^vcr,  we  slnll  b<'gin  with  some  spetimen^  of  the 
intimnte  and  private  style  of  tiiobo  eminent  individual^,  wlio  are 
already  so  wt  11  known  for  the  value  and  tiie  beauty  o£  their 
pub'x  instructions. 

these,  th<-  elde'^t  ai  d  the  most  popularly  ktiown,  was  Montes- 
q-'  i  a,  -an  authv  r  wno  trequcdtly  prears  p'ufountl  when  he  is 
ou.y  ;?arMtloxic iL  aiid  sodns  to  l.av  s  ndif-d  wiili  ijr  at  suecesi 
th^  art"  of  iddi  ^  i  desiilfory  i>nd  h  ir  S'u  al  ^tvh'  of  rea^onn*^  in 
im:  Ksing  viphorisnis  and  ep,ii^r.ifps  '^t  c.>ns!derabl'^  r't7ect.  It  is 
impossible  -o  read  .li:'  Espril  flcs  ImIi\  -\  irhout  fei  ling  iliat  it  is 
the  wo'  k  "t  .'Ti  indeleiit  a  d  vtrv  in,!  n.i :  iS  person,  who  hnd  (its 
of  thouiiltll tdniT.s  ;^nd  arvb  iion,  a.  d  •.  1  (.U'ditat.  d  the  ditTerr  nt 
poir.rs  wl^*  li  ir  con. on  hends  1o!i^  infcrvals,  aiui  then  corrected 
them  he  h  •  .t  eouid,  by  i  "^inirati.T.s,  metaphors,  and  vague  ver- 
bal e.is'ir,<  t;on'5.  There  is  b'-.r  Ittil  o^  hnn  in  this  collecticn  ;  but 
wliat  ihe?e  is>  i%  e^^creaicly  duracteiistic.   D'^lembect  had  pro^ 
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posed  to  write  the  >irticlc.s  Democracy  ami  I)rspofi<?nt  for  th'^  En- 
cyclop(»(lie  J  to  which  proposal  he  auswerji  wuii  .nuC  i  naivcU,  as 

*  Quant  a  mnn  introditction  dans  rEncyclopt die,  c'est  un  lM?au 
pal  lis  Oil  je  ser.tis  bien  glorieiix  de  mertre  les  picvk ;  naais  pour  les 
cleui  articles  Deniocraiie  et  Dc^ntismey  je  r.c  vuaJrais  pas  prendre 
ceux-la ;  j'a?  ttrfej  sur  ces  articles,  de  mon  cerveau  tout  ce  qui  y  ctait. 
Utsfrk  que  ffUesf  Un  moule  g  o»  n'en  tire  Jamais  que  les  mtmespor* 
4ruUsf  ainsi  je  ne  voos  dirais  que  ce  que  j'at  die,  et  peut-^tre  plus 
mal  que  je  ne  l*ai  dit»  Ainsi,  si  vous  voulet  de  moi,  laissez  a  mon 
esprit  le  choix  de  quelques  articles ;  et  si  vous  voulez  ce  cboix,  ce 
feni  chez  madaipe  du  Deffand  arec  du  marasquih.  Le  pere  Castel 
dit  qa'il  ne  peuC  pas  se  corriger,  parce  qu'en  corrigeant  son  oiivrage» 
il  en  fait  un  autre ;  et  mot  je  ne  puis  pas  me  corn ger,  parce  qtie  je 
chante  toujoars  la  m^me  chose.  II  me  vient  dans  I'esprit  que  je 
pourrais  prendre  peat-itre  I'arttcle  Gouty  et  je  prouverai  bien  que 
difficile  est proprie  eommunia  dicere,  *    L  p.  30,  3J. 

.There  is  likewise  another  Vfry  pleasinjj  letter  to  M*  de  Renault^ 
and  a  gay  copfof  verses  to  Madame  de  Mlrepoix  but  we  hasten 
on  to  a  personage  snll  more  engaging.  Of  all  rhe  men  of  genius 
that  eTer  existed,  D'Alembert  perhaps  is  the  most  amiable  and 
truly  respectable.  The  great  extent  and  variety  of  his  learnings 
hU  vast  attiinments  and  discoveries  in  rhe  mathematical  scienceSi 
and  the, beauty  and  eloquence  of  his  litrrary  comp.isitions,  are 
known  to  all  the  worlds  bur  the  simplicity  and  openness  of  his 
CharaC?"Gif — his  perpetual  jTe:;ilenes8  and  gayeiy  in  society— the 
unostentatious  ind 'p^^ndence  of  his  sentiments  and  conduct — his 
natural  and  cheerful  6ttperiority  to  all  feelings  of  worldly  am* 
bition,  jealousy,  or  envy— and  that  air  of  perpetual  youth  and  un- 
assu  ning  kindness,  winch  made  him  so  d-iighiful  and  so  happy 
in  ;fie  society  of  women,*i>*are  traits  which  w^  scarcely  expect  to 
Hud  in  combination  with  those  splendid  quaiificarions ;  and  com- 
p08<?  altogetlier  a  character  of  which  we  should  have  been  tempted 
to  question  the  reality,  were  we  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  fami« 
liar  with  its  courtterp^rr  in  one  living  individual. 

It  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  character 
of  D'Alembert,  than  merely  to  state  the  fact,  and  the  reason  of  his 
liav'.in^  f«'fusod  to  go  to  Beriini  to  preside  over  the  academy  found* 
ed  there  by  Frederic.  In  answet  to  a  most  flattering  and  urgent 
appUcatiQii  from  that  sovereign,  he  writes  thus  to'^M*  D'Argens.  * 

G  g  2  «  La 

*  Vhh  learned  person  writes  in  n  very  affected  and  prccicwc  style* 
He  ends  or\c  of  letters  to  D'Alembert  with  the  following  eloquent 
expression. — '  Ma  santc  s'effniblit  tons  l-^*;  jonr^  de  plus  C'\  plus;  et  je 

*  me  dhpo'is  )  aUcr  faire  bicntot  me^  reifrcncc-i  au  pere  efcntcl :  inais 

*  tandis  que  je  resterai  dans  ce  mgade  je  serai  le  plus  zelc  de  nos  ad» 

*  jnirateurs. ' 
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•  La  situation  ou  je  suis  seroit  peut-ctre,  monslear,  nn  motif  snffi* 
lant  pour  bien  d'aatres,  de  renoncer  a  leur  pays ;  ma  fortane  est  au- 
dessous  du  mctliocrc  ;  1700  lir.  de  rente  font  tout  inon  renevu :  en*, 
tierement  ii^dcpeialant  et  maitre  de  mes  volontcs,  je  Ti*ai  point  de  fa* 
mille  qui  s'y  oppose  ;  oublie  du  gouvenienient  comme  taut  de  gen» 
le  sont  de  la  Providence,  persecute  meme  autant  qu'on  pent  Pctrc. 
quand  on  ^vite  de  donner  trop  d'avantagts  snr  sot  a  hi  micbaiiceti 
det  hommes ;  je  n'ai  aucupe  pait  aux  r^oinpeiisef  Ait  pkwrent  ict 
stir  les  gjens  de  lettres»  avee  plas  de  prDfasioii  que  de  lamieiei.  Mai- 
gre  tout  cela,  aaousieur^  la  tranquillite  dont  jc  jbois  esral  paxfiuteet » 
dottce»  que  je  ne  puis  me  resoudre  a  hit  faire  conrir  le  mokidie  risque. ' 
— Supiirieur  a  la  mauraue  fortune,  les  epreuves  de  toBteeipece  qws> 
j'ai  essuyees  dans  ce  genre  m*ont  endurci  a  rindfgciweet  au  malhear^ 
ti  ne  m^ont  laissc  de  sensibility  que  pour  qui  me  ressemblent;-  a 
force  de  privations,  je  me  suis  accoutmn^  sans  effort  a  me  contebtcrdv 
plus  edroit  n^cessaire,  et  je  serois  m^me  en  etat  de  pamgermon  pet^de 
fortiTne  avec  d*honn6tes  gens  plus  paurres  que  moi.  J*ai  commence^ 
comme  les  antres  hommes,  pur  desirer  les  places  et  les  richesses,  j'ai 
fini  par  y  renoncer  absolumcnt,  et  de  jour  en  jonr  je  m'en  trouv& 
mieux.  La  vie  retiree  et  assez  obscure  que  jc  raene  est  partaitement 
conforme  a  men  caractere,  a  mon  amour  extreme  pour  rindepend* 
ance,  et  peut-ctre  mcme  a  un  peu  d'eloignement  que  les  evenenieni 
de  ma  vie  m'ont  inspire  pour  Ics  hommes.  La  retraite  ou  le  regime 
que  me  prescrivent  mon  ctat  et  mon  gout  m'ont  procure  la  sunic  la 
plus  parfaite  et  la  plus  egale,  c'est-'a-dire,  le  premier  bien  d'uii  philo* 
•ophe  J  enfin  j*ai  le  bonheur  de  jouir  d'un  petit  nombie  d'amis,  doot 
k  ccrnimerce  etla  eonfiance  font  la  consolation  et  le  charme  de  aa 
tie»  Jugez  maintenant  vous  mimtf  monsieur,  s'E  m*est  possiblt  de 
renoncer  a  ces  avantsiges,  et  de  changer  un  bonheur  pour  une 
tuation  toujours  incertaine,  quelque  brrHante  qit'eUe  puisse  6tre«  Je 
*ne  dotttenullement  des  bontes  du  roi,  et  de  tout  ce  qu'ii  pent  iiure  poor 
me  rendre  agr^able  mon  nouvel  etat ;  mafs,  malheureusement  poor 
moi,  toutes  les  circonstances  essentiellesa  mon  bonheur  n€$  sont  pas  ea 
•on  pouToir*  Si  ma  sante  venoit  a  s'alterer,  ce  qui  ne  seroit  que  trop  s 
craindre,  que  deviendrois-je  alors  ?  Incapable  de  me  rendre  utile  att 
roi,  je  me  verrois  force  a  aller  finir  mnes  Jours  loin  de  lui^  et  a  repren- 
dre  dans  ma  patrie,  ou  atlleurs,  mon  ancien  etat,  qui  auroit  perdu  ses 
premiers  rhnrmes.  Peut-ctre  meme  n*aurois-je  plus  la  consolation  de 
reticuver  en  France  les  amis  que  j'y  auroii  laisscs,  et  W  qui  je  perce- 
rois  le  cceur  par  mon  depart.  Je  vous  avoue,  naonsieur,.  que  cei» 
demiere  raison  seule  pent  tout  sur  moi. 

*  Enfin  (et  je  vous  prie  d'etre  persuade  que  je  ne  chcrche  point  a 
me  parer  ici  d'une  fausse  modestiej  je  doute  que  je  fusse  aiissi  propre 
a  cette  place  que  S.  M.  vent  bien  le  croire.  Livr6  des  mon  enfance 
a  des  etudes  continuelles,  je  n'ai  que  dans  la  tlicorie  la  connoissaBCC 
des  hommes,  qui  est  si  necessairc  dans  la  pratique  quand  on  a  a£RM» 
a  euz.  La  tranquillity  et,  si  je  Pose  dire,  ^oisivete  du  cabinet,'  m'ont 
mdtt  abidimuiit  incapable  des  details  auxauels  le  chef  d'lm  corpt 
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^•it  se  livrer.  D'ailletirs,  dans  les  difFcrens  objets  dont  I'Acadcmje 
•s'occupe,  il  en  est  qm  me  sont  entierement  inconnuSy  comme  la  clii- 
mie,  I'histoire  n^uurclle,  et  plusieurs  autres,  snr  lesquels  par  consc- 
<}uent  je  ne  pourrois  clre  aussi  utile  que  je  le  desirerois.  Enhn  une 
place  aussi  brillante  que  celle  dont  le  roi  veut  m'honorer,  oblige  a 
une  tone  de  reprcsentataon  tost  a  fait  &oigfk6e  da  train  de  vie  que  j'ai 
pris  jiuqu'ici ;  elle  engage  a  on  frrand  nombre  de  devoirs,  et  les  de- 
voirs sont  Its  mtiaves  d^  honune  libre.  *   II.  73-^78. 

This  whole  tramiaction  was  kept  quite  secret' for  many  months  i 
mdf  when  it  began  to  take  air»  he  speaks  of  it  to  Madame  da  Def* 
landt  in  the  following  natural  manner. 

ApM  tottt»  tine  cek  se  t^ande  ou  ne  se  r^pande  pasi  je  n*en 
imis  m  fhM  ni  bien-a»e.  Je  g^erat  au  roi  Ide  Prusse  son  secret^ 
«i£iiie  Imqu'il  ne  Pexigephis»  et  Tons^errez  aislment  que  mes  lettres 
«*oiit  pas  it6  faites  pov  ^tre  vues  du  ministere  de  France ;  je  suis 
tbien  risolu  de  ne  lin  pas  denaader  plus  de  graces  qu'auz  ministres 
dm  roi  de  Congo,  et  je  me  contenterai  que  la  posterity  Use  stur  mon 
tombeau;  U  fit  estime  des  honnites  gens^  et  est  mart  pauvref  parcc  qu^U 
Pa  ii^n  votdtu  VoilK,  madamc,  de  qiielje  Tn;miere  je  pense.  Je  ne 
%'eT!x  braver  vix  n\T<;si  f!;itter  1-es  c^ens  qui  m'ont  f;iit  du  ni;d,  on  qui 
lont  dans  la  disposition  de  m'en  taire  ;  niais  je  nie  conduirai  de  ma- 
'  Jlicre  que  les  redeirai  seulemcnt  a  r.e  nie  pas  faire  du  biea. '  II.  33,34. 
Upon  pubiiihiii^  his  Melanges,  he  was  furioufly  attacked  by  a 
variety  of  acn:nom-;us  wntf;s  ;  and  all  his  revenge  was  to-retire 
to  his  geometry,  and  to  write  fuch  letters  as  the  foilowiog  to  Mad.^ 
JDu  D'  fFrind. 

Me  voila  claquemure  pour  long-temps,  et  vraisenil  ]  iblement 
pour  toujoui  s,  d;ins  ma  triste,  mais  tres-chere  et  tres-paisibie  geornc- 
trie.  Je  suii  lort  content  de  trottver  un  prctexte  pour  ne  plus  riea 
f;iire%  dans  le  dechainement  que  mon  Uvre  a  cxcia  contre  moi.  Je 
li'ai  pourtant  ni  attaquc  personne,  ni  meme  dcsignc  qui  que  ce  soit, 
plus  que  n*a  fait  Pauteur  du  Mechant»  et  ringt  autres,  contre  ies- 
quels  personne  ne  s'est  d^chadn^.  Mais  t1  n'y  a  qa'heur  et  malheur. 
Je  n'ai  besoin  ni  de  l'amiui§  de  tous  ces  gens-la,  puisque  assur^ment 
je  ne  veux  rien  leitr  demandc^r*  ni  de  leur  estime»  puisque  j'ai  bien  xk* 
sola  de  ne  jamais  Wm  a^ec  «ux :  aussi  je  les  mets  a  pis  faire. 

*  A.dteuy  Madame ;  hatez  votre  ^tour-  .Que  ne  savez-vous  de  )a 
^6ometrie  I  qu'avec  elle  on  se  passe  de  bien  des  choses ! '  I.  I04t-^* 

'  Mon  ourra^e  est  public*  i!  s'est  un  peu  rendu*  les  frais  de  I'im* 
pression  sont  retires ;  les  eloges,  les  critiques  et  Targent  viendront 
•quand  ils  ▼oudront.  Je  n'ai  encore  riea  touch^.  Je  vous  man- 
derai  ce  que  je  gagnerai :  11  n*j  a  pas  d'apparence  que  cela  se  monte 
fort  liaut ;  il  n'y  a  pas  d'.ipparence  non  plus  que  je  continue  a  travail- 
ler  dans  ce  genre.  Je  ferai  de  Li  iz^omHrie  et  je  lirai  Tacite.  Il  me 
temble  qiron  a  grande  emvie  que  me  taise,  et  en  vcritc  Je  ne  de- 
jnande  p  is  mleux.  Qnand  ma  polite  fortune  ne  sulTir:!  plus  a  ma 
subsistence*  je  pie  rctirerai  dans  quelque  cndroit  ou  jc  puisse  vivre  et 
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monnr  a  bon  TTiarcne.    Adieu,  Madame.    Estimez,  comme  mni\  l(»s 
hommcs  ce  qu'iis  valent,  et  il  ne  vous  manqiiera  rien  pour  trie  lieiir-  ' 
euse.    On  dit  Voltaire  raccnnimbdc  avec  le  roi  de  Prusso,  ec  Mau- 
pcrtni<;  retombe.    Ma  foi,  les  hommes  sont  bien  foux,  a  commencer 
par  it's  ^  iges.  '    II.  50,  51. 

*  Eh  bien !  vous  ne  voulez  done  pas,  ni  Formont  non  plus,  (jue 
je  me  daquemure  dans  ma  gtom^trie  \  J*en  suis  pourtantbieoteittifi. 
Si  voas  saviez  combien  cette  g^otn^trie  est  une  retraite  douce  a  la 
paresse  I  et  puis  les  tots  ne  vous  lisent  potnt>  et  par  cobs^uent  w 
votts  blament  ni  ne  vous  louent:  et  com  ptez- vous  cet  avantagela 
pour  rien  f  En  tout  cas,  j'ai  de  la  g^om^trie  pour  un  an,  tout  an 
nvoins.  Ah !  que  je  fais  a  present  de  belles  choses  que  personne  M 
lira. 

*  J*ai  bien  quelqties  morceaux  de  litttetore  f  tratter,  qui  seroient  | 
peut  dtre  assez  agr^ibles ;  mais  Je  chasse  tout  cela  ds  ma  t&te,  com- 
me mauvais  train.   La  g^ometne  est  ma  femme>  et  je  me  suis  lemU 

en  menace. 

*  Avcc  ccla,  j*ai  plus  d'argent  devant  moi  que  je  n'en  puis  dc- 
penser.  Ma  foi,  on  est  bien  fou  de  se  tant  tourmenter  pour  des 
ch  'Ses  qui  ne  rendent  pas  plus  heurciix  :  on  a  bien  plutot  f  nr  de  dire: 

Ne  ri.urroi<;  je  pas  me  pa&sei  de  ceia  i    JEt  c'est  la  recetie  dont  f 
depuis  long-temps.  '    IT.  52,  .53  I 
With  ail  th's  fottnrfs  .mo  carelefsnrf^  of  char.jcler,  nothing  I 
could  be  moie  firm  and  infl  xible  w'.  en  truth  and  ju*lice  w:Tf  m  1 
quctlion.    Th'       fideur  iicniuh  was  the  oldeit  an«^  firft  tav  ur-  ' 
he  nf  Mdd.  Dui  D  fF^nd  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  publiilun^  the  En- 
tyclopxd'a,  Mad.  Du  Deffand  had  more  power  over  D^Akn.krt 
th  .n  any  oth.  r  perfon.     She  withtd  very  much  rh*«t  101  e^  .mg 
fljttrrinj;  fhould  be  faid  of  her  tavourite  in  the  Iniiodutloiv  Dtf-  I 
cewrff,  which  took  rf  revievv  of  the  progref^  ol  the  arts  and  ici-  1 
eni>-^  ;  but  D'AK  ;  b:  rt  refiittd,  with  Scruic  courage,  all  rhe  en- 
trcaites  that  we-    i fl-'d  to  him  on  this  fubjett.    The  foiiow- 
iite  r.ia\  fi-rve  s  iprtimenb  of  tbc  tone  whjch  he  maintained  ott 
th  o  fi>.v 

*  Je  suib  dcveau  cent  fni^  plus  amoureux  de  la  retraite  et  dela  so- 
litude, qut  je  riw  i'ctorb  quard  v.  us  avez  quittc  Paris.  .TedineCl 
soupe  chez  ir.oi  t«ius  les  j  u's  ou  •  resque  tous  les  jours,  et  je  me 
Ircuve  ties  bien  ds.  cecte  n-tuit.re  de  vivre.     Je  vous  verrai  doDC  > 
quaiid  vfus  u'auiez  personne,  et  aux  heures  ou  je  pourrai  esp^rerde  ^ 
you<!  trouver  seule ;  dans  d'antres  temps.  j*y  rencontrerois  voire  pre*  j 
sidei.t:  qui*  m'embarrasseroit,  parce  qu'il  croirott  avoir  des  reproches 

a  me  faiie.  que  je  ne  crois  point  en  meriter,  et  que  je  ne  vcnx  pM 
C'tre  dans  le  cas  de  le  de!rf)bligt  r,  en  me  justttiant  aupres  de  lui>  Ce  i 
que  vous  n:e  demar.dez  pour  iui  est  impossible^  et  j«  puis  vous  as* 
si.iCT  qu  il  ei>t  b'n  t^  in.posslble,  puisque  je  ne  fais  pas  cela  pour  vous. 
En  premier  lieu,  ie  Disconrs  pr^ltT7>inaire  cs'  imprim^,  il  y  a  plus  de 
ii%  semainps  t  ainsi  je  ne  pourrois  pas  Vj  fourtier  anijourd'hilki,  m^ioe 
■     .      •  qpafif 
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^unnd  je  le  vemdrots.    En  second  lieu  pensez-vons  de  bonne  foi,  ma- 

dame,  que  dans  un  ouvraf^e  destine  a  celcbrer  Ics  grands  gcnlcs  dc  la 
uatu^n  et  les  x^uvrages  (jui  ont  vcritablenient  contribuc  aux  piogrcs 
dt"^  l'  ?tr*:'s  ct  des  scu  iicos  je  doive  purler  de  PAbrcgo  chronologiquc? 
•C'est  un  (mvrage  utile,  jVa  convicns,  et  asiez  commode ;  mais  voila 
tout  evt  v('r\x^  I  c'esr  \  ce  que  U  s  ^■ci\<»  de  lettres  en  pcnsent,  c'cst-Li 
ce  qu'oii  en  dii  a  quand  le  president  ne  sera  plus :  et  quand  je  ne  se- 
rai plus  nioi  je  suis  j.iloux  quVa  ne  me  itpioche  ^as  d'avoir  donnc 
<i'ej<>i;es  excessifs  a  porsonne. '    II.  35,  3ft. 

*  .]*;ti  une  cuniession  .  vous  taire  :  j'ai  parle  dc  hii  dans  l*Encyclo« 
5>6dte.  non  pas  ChrcHnolo^ie,  car  cela  est  pour  Nwton,  Patau  et 
&cali(rer,  mats  a  Chponologigme*   J'y  dis  que  nous  avons,  en  notre 

'  langue,  plusieurs  bofls  abrcges  chrdnologiques :  Ic  liien,  un  autre  qui 
-vaut  pour  le  uioin«  autant>  et  un  troisi  .me  qui-  v<iut  mieux.  Cela 
M^est  pas  dit  st  cruinent,  ainsi  ne  vous  fachez  pas*  II  trouvera  las 
iouange  bien  mtnce,  surtont  la  partagcant  avec  d'autres  $  mais  i^ieu 
et  vous>  etm  me  yovlb  toutc  seulc«  ne  sne  feroient  pas  changer  de 
lani^<:age. '  II  fera  eux  T  Academic  tout  ce  qui  kii  pUira  ;  ma  cor.« 
4utte  prouve  que  je  ne  desire  poiac  d  en  tre,  et  en  veritc  je  le  serols 
tans  luif  st  |'en  airois  bien  envie  ;  mais  le  |}laisir  de  dire  la  vciitc  U- 
brement  quand  on  n'outrage  ni  n'attaque  persoitne,  vaut  mieux  quu' 
toutes  les  Ac.ulcmfes  dii  monde,  depuis  la  Frun^oise,  jusqifa  celle  de 
Dur;ast.  ' — -  Puisqtie  je  suis  dcj  *  d'une  Academic,  c'est  un  petit  a- 
I^T  cinent  de  plus  que  d'etre  des  autres  :  mais  si  j'uvols  men  experi- 
ence, et  quiiize  ins  de  moiiis,  je  ,vous  repoiids  que  je  ne  serois  d'au- 
cune. '    IL  30 — 64?. 

irn  D'Al.mbt  r!  we  nvav  pafs  on  to  M.  D'.'falcuTS  the  French 
anibifl"tnor  ar  Contla  ;tinoplc  in  i']-\H,  who  writes  f/'veral  very  tn- 
t(  rJaiii.Pii  nd  amiable  Iri  «  is  fri  "n  that  reiidciiC^  to  M  >d.  Du4)ef» 
fand      H  s  .1  C(^unr  ^  ti  c  '  u  k  ,        think,  is  excellent. 

*  Le  comman  eit  tr  s  gros^ier,  tres-ignoiant,  trts  supcrstiticux'  :  les 
j^en*;  lettrt-s,  p.irnii  cux,  t?'es-tacit\irnes  et  ties-silencicux  j  tous  fort 
iiiL' lesscs,  d'asacz  h*'rtiiL  ioi  cependaiU ;  fleiuandaui  avcc  basKCsse,  re- 
levant avec  orgitei/ ;  as&e/.  reconnoissaiis  quand  on  les  ohligeij  et  qu'on 
en  a  besoin  ;  philosophes  sans  art,  mais  par  temperament ;  anjourd'- 
bui  grands,  demaiil  dans  le  fieant»  toujours  egaux  ;  le  pcuple  dcvot 
de  bonne  foi  k  Mahomet ;  les  grands*  dcistes,  mais  hypocrites  a  l*ex- 
ch  i  assez  polls,  pourvu  que  I'on  convienne  qu'on  peut-£tre  poli  sans 
reverences  et  s-ins  complimens»  et  qu*on  ne  s'arr^te  qu'a  des  choses 
dites  avec  slmpUcitd«  qui  paroissent'  naturellesj  et  venir  du  cceur. ' 
II.  138,  139. 

ti     c   u  '  o'       D  pK»-'^Kt<*  S  "«'if»'^y,.  too,  has  merit. 

'  Le  roi  ^tant  le  plus  grand  prince  de  VEurope,  son  ambassadeur 
est  ici  le  premier,  ct  a  touie  Tendosse  d*un  assemblage  tumultueui: : 
fSL  maison  est  ie  rendez-vous  des  ennuyeux  il  y  a  tous  les  jours  dm 
?nonde  a  diner,  point  de  s  >upers  de  quadrilles  ou  reverds,  peu  de 
^Ayesrsation.   Les  ambassadeurs,  ou  mini$tres>  toujours  occupcs  da 
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ceremonial,  g^nent  ou  fatigucnt  beaucoup.  Les  negocians,  plus  in- 
struits  de  leurs  interets  que  d'aarre  chose,  ne  sont  pas  d'ane  grand 
ressoarce.  Le  carnaval  est  uq  peu  plus  anime  ;  il  y  a  bal  au  palais 
de  France  tons  les  Dimanches :  quelquefois  cinquante  ou  soixante 
femmes  viennent  y  danser,  et  7  soupent  ce  Jour<la  ;  ce  qui  fait  un  as- 
sez  beau  spectacle,  par  leurs  coiffyres  a  la  Grtcque,  que  je  trouTO 
assex  belles  :  •.pea^^tTe  que  Ptllusion  ne  consiste  que  dans  la  sou- 
veaute  de  £e  coup  d'oiL  La  plus  grande  partie  de  ces  femmes  par« 
lent  assez  mal  I'ltalien ;  je  Pentends  un  pea*  mats  je  ne  le  parle 
point ;  elles  pajrlent  tres*bten  Grec»  mot  point  du  touL  £n  g^n£ral» 
elles  parlent  peu,  penscnt  encot^  moios  :  n'y  a  que  ce  qui  regarde 
kur  vanite,  kur  jalousie*  enfin  toutes  leurs  passions,  qu'eUes  cond^H 
sent  tout  comme  en  Fn^ce*  *   II*.  140,  HI* 

We  may  now  taki^  a  peep  at  the  female  correfpondents, — in  the 
firft  rank  of  whom  we  mu(t  place  Madame  de  Staal,  fo  well  known 
to  moll  of  our  readers  by  her  charming^  *M  moirst  This  ladjr  was 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Maine  \  and  her  letten'i 
independent  of  the  wit  and  penetration  they  difplay,  are  exceed- 
in  jrly  interefting,  from  the  near  and  humiliating  view  they  afford 
of  the  miferable  ennui^  the  felliihnefs  and  paltry  jealoufies  which 
brood  in  the  atmofphere  of  a  court, — and  abundantly  avenge  the 
lowly  for  the  outward  fuperiority  that  is  aflumed  by  its  inhabitants. 
There  are  few  things  more  inrtruAive,  or  more  compafiionable, 
than  the  pi^ure  which  M:id.  de  Scaal  ha>^  driwn^  in  the  following 
paflageS)  of  her  poor  princefs  dragging  herfelf  about  in  the  rain 
and  the  burning  fun,  in  the  vain  hope  of  efcaping  from  the  load 
of  her  own  inanity, — teckiug  relief,  in  ^he  multitude  of  her  vifi^ 
toi^s,  from  the  fad  vacuity  of  friend  {hip  and  animation  around  her, 
•—and  poorly  trying  to  revenge  herfelf  for  her  own  unhappineisy 
by  making  every  body  near  her  uncomfortable. 

^  Je  lus  avant-hier  votre  lettre,  ma  reine,  a  S.  ^.  £Ue  etait  dana 
un  acces  de  frayeur  du  tonnerret  qui  ne  fit  pas  valoir  vos  galanteries* 
J'aurai  soin  une  autre  fois  de  ne  vous  pas  exposer  a  forage.  Nous 
nageons  ces  jours  passes  dans  la  joie,  nous  riageons  a  present  dans  la 
pluie.  Nos  idecsj  devenues  douces  et  a^^rcaMes,  vont  reprendre  tonte 
leur  noirceur.  Paidessus  cela  est  arrive,  depuis  deux  jours  notrc 
princesse  un  rhume,  avec  dc  la  lievre  :  ce  nouobstant  et  maJgrc  le 
temps  diaboliquc,  la  promonade  va  toujours  son  train.  II  semble 
que  la  Providence  prcnne  soin  dc  construire  ppur  les  princes  des  corps 
a  I'usage  de  leurs  fantaisics,  sj^ns  quoi  ils  ne  pourrai^nt  attraper  age 
4'homme.  '    I.  161,  162. 

^  En  dcpit  d*un  troisieme  orage  plus  violent  que  les  deux  prece- 
dens,  nous  arriyons  d'une  chasse :  nous  avons  essuye  la  bordce  au 
beau  milieu  de  la  fbrdt»  J'espirais  £viter  comme  a  Pordinaire,  cettc 
belle  partie  ;  mais  on  a  adroitement  tire. parti  des  raispps  que  j*avals 
allegoees  pour  m'en  dispenser  1  ce  qui  m*a  mis  hors  d*etat  de  reculer. 
C'estdommage  qu'on  art  si  ingcnieux  soit  employe  a  ^csoler  les 
gens.'   L  164,  ^  * 
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*  Je  suls  trcsfacliee  que  vous  manquiez  d'amusemens :  c'cit  ttnaier 
dicament  neccssairc  ^  In  sante  ;  notro  princesse  le  pense  bien  ;  car  6-  ' 
tant  vcritablenicnt  mahde,  elle  va  sans        sans  cesse»  quelqu^ 
temps  qu"  11  fasse. '    I.  168. 

*  Nous  f:i!sons,  nous  disons  toujeurs  les  mcmcs  choses :  les  pro- 
menades, les  observations  sur  le  vent,  le  cavagnole,  les  remarqiies 
sur  la  perte  et  le  gain,  lesmesures  pour  Iq.uw  les  portes  fermccs  queU 
que  chand  qu'il  fasse,  la  desolation  de  ce  qu'on  appelle  les  etouiTcs, 

nombic  dciquelsje  suis,  et  dout  vous  n'^Les  pas,  qualiic  t^ui  re- 
double le  d^sir  de  votre  society.  *    I.  197.  • 

*  Le  d'toe'entour^  augments  de  jour  en  jour»  et  je  pr^yois 
4}tte  si  Tous  tenez  un  appartement  santf  Tofecuper,  on  aura  grand  r%. 
^lec  a  ce  que  vous  fetez  petdre,  quorque  ce  puisse  £tre»  Les  grands, 
a  foree  de  s'^ndrei  deviennent  si  minces  qu'on  voit  le  jour  au  tnu 
vers :  c^est  une  belle  ^tude  de  les  contempler,  je  ne  sals  rien  qui  nu 
jnene  plus  a  la  philosopliie.  Je  passe  bien  a  la  vdtre  de  ne  se  pas  de* 
partSr  des  commodit^s;  mais  je  d^sapprouve  qu'on  se  fasse  un  tour* 
mcnt  du  soin  d'etre  a  son  suse^  comme  je  le  vois  souTenL  *  I.  207^ 
$208. 

*  Rien  n'est  cgal  a  la  surprise  et  au  chagrin  ou  Ton  est,  ma  reme^ 
d'avoir  appris  que  vous  avez  etc  chez  Madame  la  Diichcsse  de  Mo- 
dcne.  Un  amant  bien  pussionne  et  bien  jaloux  supporte  plus  tran- 
qulllement  les  demarches  les  plus  suspectes,  qu'on  n'endure  celle-ci 
de  votre  part.  **  Vous  allez  vous  dcvouer  la,  abandonner  tout  le 
reste;  voila  a  quoi  on  etoit  reserve  :  c'est  une  destinee  biencruelle  I  ** 
&c.  J'ai  dit  ce  qu'il  y  avoit  a  dire  pour  ramener  le  calme ;  on  n*a 
youlu  rien  entendre.  Quoique  je  ne  doive  plus  m'ctonner,  cette  scene 
a  encore  irouve  moyen  de  me  surprcndre.  Venez,  je  vous  conjurCi 
ma  reinej  uou*^  rassmer  centre  cette  alarme :  ne  loucz  point  la  per* 
souuc  dont  il  s'agit,  et  surtout  ne  parlez  pas  de  son  aiSicUpn  i  car 
cela  seroit  pris  pour  un  reproche.  *   IL  23, 

All  this  is  miferable :  but  fuch'  are  the  neceffary  confequences 
of  being  bred  up  among  flatterers  and  dependants.  A  prince  has 
more  chai^ce  toefcape  this  heartleflnefs  and  infignificance ;  becaufe 
he  has  high  and  adive  duties  to  difcharge,  which  neceflarily  oo 
cupy  his  time,  and  exercife  his  underftanding  \  but  the  education 
pf  a  princefs  \^  a  work  of  as  great  difficulty  as  it  may  come  to  be 
of  importance.-  We  muft  make  another  extrad  or  two  from  Mad* 
de  Srail,  before  taking  leave  of  her* 

•  f  Madame  du  Cbalelet  et  Voltaire,  qui  s^etaSent  annonces  pour 
gujourd'hut  et  qu^on  avait  perdus  de  vue,  parurent  hier,  sur  le  mi. 
nttit>  comme  deux  spectres*  avec  une  odeur  de  corps  embaum^s  qu^ib 
semblaient  avoir  apportee  de  leurs  tombeaux.  On  sortait  de  table. 
C'ctalent  pourtant  des  spectres  afiam& :  il  leur  fallut  un  souper,  et 
qui  pius  est  des  Itts  qui  n'etaient  pas  prdpar^.  La  cottcierget  d^ja 
coachee«  se  leva  a  grande  bate.  Gay  a,  qui  avail:  offer  t  son  logement 
|ioiir  les  cas  pressans^  ful  force  de  le  c^d^r  d^ns  f  elui%ci|  demenagea 
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«T«e  autaiit  de  pr^ipitation  et  de  ddplaistr  qu'une  ann^  surprise 
daiH  son  camp,  laissant  unc  paitie  de  son  bagage  au  pouvrnr  de  l*en- 
nemi.  Voltaire  s*est  bien  troUT^  du  gite  :  cela  i>'a  poiiit  du  t'lut 
console  Gaya.  Pour  ht  dame,  son  Ht  ne  s'est  pas  trouve  bien  fait : 
il  a  falln  la  dcloger  aujoord'huL  Notez  que  ce  lit  clle  I'avait  fait 
elle-mcme,  £aute  de  gem,  et  avait  trouv^  un  def^ut  de....dun3  les  ma- 
telas,  ce  qui,  je  crois,  a  plus  blrs5(5  sor.  esprit  exact  one  sf.\i  ct  rps 
peu  dclicat. ' — *  Nos  revcnans  ne  so  moiuicnt  point  de  jour,  ils  appa» 
rurriu  hier  a  dix  heures  du  soir:  je  nc  ptmsc  pas  qu'on  les  voie  gucre 
plus  tut  ^ni-nird'hii!  ;  I'un  est  •  dccrlre  d-j  Jmuts  faitb,  ruutrc  a  crm- 
menter  Ne  wton  ;  ils  ne  vculeiU  m  j''ner  ui  pn mener  :  ce  soni  bica 
des  non-viileurs  dans  line  socictc,  <  vi  kurs  doctt^  ccrits  ne  sont  d'au- 
cun  rapport.* — '  Mad.inu'  du  Chat  jl<t  est  d'hicr  a  son  troisieme  loge- 
irjci.t  ;  tile  ne  puuvail  plus  suppt.rter  ci^lui  qu'eilc  avait  choisi  ;  il  y 
avait  du  bruit,  de  la  funiee  sans  feu  (iJ  n»e  seniblc  que  c'est  son  em- 
bUme.)  Le  bruit,  ce  n'esi  pas  la  nuit  qu'it  ^incommode,  a  ce  qu'clle 
sn'a'dttt  mats  le  jour,  au  fort  de  son  travail ;  cela  derange  stts  idees. 
£lle  fadt  actuellement  la  revue  de  ses  principes :  c^e&t  un  exercice 
qii'elle  r^itere  chaque  annee,  sans  quoi  ils  poutr4ieDt  s'^happer,  ec 
peut-^tre  s'en  aller  si  loin'  qu'clle  n'en  retrouverait  pas  un  seul.  Je 
crots  bien  que  sa  t^te  est  pour  eux  une  maison  de  force,  et  aon  pas  le 
}teu  de  lenr  naissancc  :  c'est  le  cas  de  vetller  soignenseipent  k  leur 
garde.  Elle  prcfere  le  b'>n  air  de  cctte  occupation  k  t(.ut  imusementp 
et  persiste  a  ne  se  mcntrer  qu'a  la  nuit  close  Voltaire  a  fait  des  ven 
galans,  qui  rcparcnt  un  peu  le  nruuvais  effet  de  leur  conduite  inusi? 
tec. '    1.  17H,  179,  182,  1S6. 

After  hII  tld3  experience  of  the  follies  of  the  great  and  tfie  , 
learned,  this  I  vely  little  woman  concludes  in  tiie  true  tone  of 
yrench  poetical  philos  phy. 

•  O  ma  reine !  que  les  honames  et  leurs  fenulles  sont  de  plaisans 
aniniaux  !  Je  ris  de  leurs  manoeuvres  le  j<'ur  que  j'ai  bion  dormi ; 
qfiand  le  somnieil  mc  manque,  jt  suis  prete  a  les  asbommer.  Cette 
"varictc  de  nies  disprv.iti«  ns  nie  lait  voir  que  je  ne  <legcnere  pas  de 
mon  espcce.  Moquons-nous  des  autres,  et  qu'ils  se  ffii^quent  de 
nous,  c'est  bien  fait  de  toute  part. '    I.  181. 

A:Ti'>ng  th'  lady  wiitersin  tliesi"  volu^nes,  we*do  nor  know  if 
th  "l  e  bo  any  t  n titled  o  take  precedence  of  I  n  Ducht  ss-  c.r  Choi- 
scul,  who  \KTites  thus  learnedly  ou  the  subject  ot  eanui  to  Ma*  . 
dame  Hi?  D  tT^nd. 

•  S.ivcz  vons  pourquni  vous  vous  ennuyez  tant,  ma  chere  enfant? 
C'l  St  justrment  par  la  p  ine  que  vou«;  preney  d'eviler,  de  //rcvoir,  de 
co^nbaitre  I'eniuii.  Vive/,  au  jtuir  la  jotiraets  j;renez  le  lentp'^  vtunine 
ii  vient,  pn  fitez  de  tcus  niomens,  et  av^c  cela  vous  vc*  u  z  que 
votisne  vous  ennuierez  pas :  si  les  circonstauces  vous  sunt  c<.  litraires, 
x^dez  au  torrent  et  ne  pretendez  pas  y  rd^ster. 

•  Je  m'aper^  as,  ma  chere' enfant,  qu  j  vous  dis  des  chores  biem 
rommunes  \  xnais  accoviuiiie^*vo^s  a  les  supporter,  1°  parce  que  je 
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ne  sals  pas  en  ctat  de  vous  en  dire  d*rHUres  ;  2°  parce  qii'cn  morale 
dies  sont  to\rj(  uis  les  plus  vraies,  parce  qu'elles  tiennenr  a  \'.\  nature* 
Apres  avoir  bien  excrtc  sen  esprit,  le  philosophe  le  plus  cclnLrc  sera 
oblige  d'eu  revenir,  a  cet  ^gard,  a  raxiome  du  plus  grand  sot,  de 
.  nu'iiic*  qu'il  partage  avec  lui  I'air  qu'il  respire.  ' — *  Le^  prejug^s  se 
iuultjplient,  lei>  arts  s'accroisient,  Ics  sciences  s'approfundissent ;  mais 
la  mcrale  est  tiiujours  la  meine,  parce  que  la  nature  ue  change  pas  ; 
elle  est  toujoiirs  rcdniic  a  ceb  (Jtr-x  pciiits  :  cLre  juste  pour  ctrc  bon, 
€tre  sage  pour  etre  heiireux.  Sadi,  pocte  Persan,  dit  (pie  la  sages^c 
est  dcjmirf  la  bonte  de  JaWejomr  •»  j'y  ajoute  la  jostice.  *— 

^  La  vie  que  je  mene  ici  est  la  plus  unifortne  possible ;  mats  de 
cette  UDtformite  inline  naissent  une  infinite  de  petites  vari^t^s  qvt 
tiennent  a  sa  nature^  qni  ne  content  pas  de  peine  a  arranger^  ni  de 
fatigue  pour  en  jouir,  et  qui  n'en  sont  que  plus  douces-  Enfin,  si 
nos  plaisirs  ne  sont  pas  grands  du  moins  nos  peines  sont  legeres. 
Je  suis  bien  et  tr^s^bieh,  et  si  bien  que  je  m'abonnerois  a  ^tre  toujours 
commc  cela  :  ce  qui  prouve  que  je  n'ai  pas  encore  acquis  le  dernier 
periode  de  ma  philosophie,  car  elle  devroit  me  rendre  tous  les  liens 
et  tous  les  genres  de  vie  ^gaux.  *    II.  125^128. 

In  .1   ^e'•  ^        she  adds, 

«  Je  n'ai  jamais  en  de  la  je'inesse  que  cette  heurense  duperie  que 
I'op  ni'a  sitcV  et  si  inhumaincnicnt  arraclie'e  ;  mais  ce  n'est  pas  le  re- 
gret de  sa  pcrre  qui  me  fait  cherchcr  la  solitude.  Quolque  les  con» 
noissances  que  j'.ii  acquires  ne  nie  dcdommagent  pas  de  rignor:ince 
que  j*ai  perdue,  j'ai  assez  d'autrcs  dedomraagemens  d'ailleurs  pour 
me  t;c)uver  aussi  heureuse  que  si  j'-  tois  jeune  et  dupe.  Je  vis  lans 
respcrancc  de  I'etre  encore  (Juj^e  s'entend)  ;  et  ce  nu/ment  de  plaiiir 
vaul  bien  la  p^uie  d'ctie  dcl'Aic,  ul  tera  toujours  nutant  de  pris  sur 
rennemi.  Mais  c'est  Tactive  et  brujante  olsivetc  de  ma  vie  jour- 
naliere  qui  m'oblige  a  chercher  ces  xnomens  de  repos,  aussi  n^ces- 
»aires  a  mon  line  qu'a  mon  corps.  II  y  a  trois  choses  dont  vou» 
dites  que  les  femmes  ne  convtennent  jamais :  I'une  d'entre  elles  est 
de  s*ennuyer.  'Je  n'en  conviens  pas  non  plus  ici :  malgrc  vos  soup- 
^ons.  je  yois  mes  onvriers,  je  crois  conduire  leurs'  onvrages.  A  ma 
jtoilette,  j'ai  cette  petite  Corbie  qui  est  iaide,  mais  fraiche  comme  une 
peche,  folle  comme  un"  jeune  cbien ;  qui  cbante,  qui  rit.  qui  joue 
du  clavecin,  qui  danse,  qui  saute  au  lieu  de  marcher,  qui  ne  satt 
ce  qu'elle  fait,  et  fait  tout  avec  grace,  qui  ne  sait  ce  qu'eile  dit,  et 
dit  tout  avec  esprit,  et  surtout  une  naivet^  charm  ante.  La  nuit  je 
dors,  le  jour  je  r^ve,  et  ces  plaisirs  si  doux,  $i  passifs,  si  betes,  sont 
precisement  ceux  qui  me  conviennent  le  mieux. '  II.  134,  1S5. 
'  It  18  time  now  hat  we  sl.oulci  come  to  Madame  du  D.^tiand  her- 
self ; — the  witrti  sr,  the  most  selfish,  and  the  most  eonuye  of  the 
whole  party.  Her  wit,  to  be  sure,  is  very  enviable  and  very  en- 
tertaining ;  but  it  is  nally  consolatory  to  common  mortals,  te 
find  how  iittie  it  could  amuse  its  possessor.  This  did  not  pro- 
jceed  ia  her^  howeveri  from  the  fastidiousness  which  is  sometimes 
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supposed  to  arise  Trom  a  long  familiarity  with  excellence,  so  much 
as  from  a  \on%  habit  of  selfishness,  or  rather  from  a  radical  want 
of  heart  or  affection.  La  H;irpe  says  of  her,  •  Q'^'il  etoir  difficile 
d'avoir  inoins  de  sensibiUte  et  plus  drgoi'sme.  *  With  all  tliis,  she 
was  greally*given  to  gallantry  in  her  youth;  though  her  attachments, 
it  would  seem,  were  of  a  kind  not  very  likely  to  interfere  w  ith 
her  peace  of  mind.  The  very  evening  her  first  lover  died,  after 
an  intimacy  of  twciuy  years,  La  Harpe  assures  us,  *  Qu'elle  vint 

•  soupcr  ea  grande  compagnie  chez  M.idairie  de  Marchais,  oil 

*  j*etais  ;  et  on  lui  parla  de  la  perre  qu'elle  venait  de  faire.  ///- 

*  las  !  il  est  mort  ce  soir  a  six  hcurcs  ;  i,ans  cehiy  vous  iw  me  ver- 

•  riez  pas  ici.    Ce  furent  ses  pj  .)pres  paroles  j  et  elle  soupa  com- 

•  me  a  son  ordinaire,  c'est-a-dire  fort  bien  ;  car  elle  ctait  trcs- 

*  gourmande.  '  (Pref.  p.  xvi.)  She  is  also  recorded  to  have  fre- 
quently declared,  that  she  could  never  bring  herself  to  love  any 
thing, — though,  in  order  to  take  everv  po  sible  clunce,  she  had 

•  several  times  attempted  to  become  devote — wuh  no  great  success. 
This,  we  have  no  doubf,  is  the  secret  of  her  ennui ;  and  a  fine 
example  it  is  of  the  utter  worthlfssness  of  all  talent,  nccompli.sh- 
tnent  and  glory,  when  disconnected  from  those  feelings  of  kind- 
ness arid  generosity,  which  nre  of  themselves  suihcient  for  hap- 
piness, Madame  du  Deffand,  however,  must  have  been  delight- 
ful to  those  who  sought  only  for  amusement^  Her  cone  is  ad- 
mirable j  her  wit  flowing  and  natural  j  and  though  a  little  given 
to  detraction,  and  not  a  little  importunate  and  ejcigeanie  towards 
those  on  whose  complaisance  she  had  claims,  there  is  always  an 
air  of  politeness  in  her  r;^inery,  and  of  knowledge  of  the  world 
in  her  murmurs^  that  prevents  them  ixom  bein^  cither  wearisome 

.  pr  offensive. 

Almost  all  the  letters  of  her  writing  which  are  published  in 
these  volumes-,  stem  to  have  been  written  in  the  n^onrh  of  July 
1742,  when  she  spent  a  few  weeks  at  the  v/2ters  of  and 
wro^e  almost  daily  to  the  President  Henauit  at  Paris.  This  close 
correspondence  ot  tl^eirs  fills  one  of  these  volumes  ;  and,  consi- 
dering the  rapidity  and  carelessness  with  which  both  parties  must 
have  written,  must  give,  we  should  think,  a  very  correct,  and 
certainly  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  style  of  their  ordinary  COB^ 
versation.  We  shall  give  a  few  extracts  very  much  at  random. 
*She  had  made  the  journey  along  with  a  M«id.  de  Fequtgni^  of 
iivhom  she  gives  the  following  account. 

*  Mais  Tenons  a  un  article  blen  plus  interesjsant,  c'est  ma  com- 
pagne.  O  mon  Dieu  !  qu'elle  me  deplait!  Elle  est  radicalemcF.t 
^'oUe ;  elle  nc  connoit  point  d'heure  pour  ses  repas ;  elle  a  dcjeune  a 
Gisors  a  huit  henres  du  matin,  avcc  du  veau  froid ;  k  Gournay, 
e)Je  a  mgUi^e  du  pain  uejm^>c  dans  le  pot,  pour  jMHirrjr  un  Limousin, 
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tnsuite  un  morceaii'cJe  brioche,  et  puis  trois  n^'^ez  grands  biscuit?. 
Nous  arrivcns,  il  n'est  que  deux  l.eurcs  et  demii ,  at  elle  veut  da  riz 
et  une  ciipilotade  ;  ellf  mai  comnie  un  singe  j  ses  mains  resseni* 
t>lent  a  \eurs  pattes  j  eile  ne  cesse  dc  bavarder.  Sa  pretention  est 
d*avoir  de  TimaginatTon  et  de  voir  tomes  choses  sous  des  faces  stn- 
gulieres,  et  comme  la  nouveaule  des  idees  lul  manque,  elle  y  supplfc 
par  la  bizarrerie  de  I'expression,  sous  pretexte  qu'elle  est  i.aturelle, 
Elle  nic  declare  toiue;>  ^c:.  lasitaisies,  en  ra'assurant  qu'elle  iie  veut 
que  ce  qui  me  convient ;  maisje  crains  d'etre  forci6  a  ^tre  sa  com* 
plaisante ;  cependant  je  compte^bien  que  «da  ne  i '^tendra  pas  snr  ce 
^psk  itktitessm  mom  regime.  £Ue  comptoit  toat  a  I'heore  s'^taUir 
dans  ma  chambre  pour  y  iaire  ses  repas,  mais  je  lui  at  dit  que  j'allob 
icnre  i  je  I'ai  pri^  de  faire  dire  a  Madame  Laroche  les  heures 
«Ue  vouloit  manger  et  ce  qu'elle  voudroit  mangert  et  od  elle  votiloit 
manger  ;  et  que,  pour  mm,  je  comptois  avoir  la  meme  liberty :  tui 
conseqtLence  je  mangerai  da  riz  et  un  poulet  a  butt  beures  da  soir.' 
IL  191,  192.  ... 

After  a  few  days  she  returns  again  to  this  unfortunate 
panion. 

X^a  P^qoignt  n'est  d'aucune  ressource,  et  son  esprit  est  cofltnne- 
Ifespacet  il  7  a  Vendue,  profondeur,  et  peut-£tre  toutes  les  autreft 
dimensions  qne  je  ne  saurafs  dire,  parce  que  je  ne  les  sais  pas  ;  mais 
cela  n*est  que  dn  vide  pour  I'usrtge.  Elje  a  tout  senti,  tout  jugi'^ 
tout  eprouve,  tout  choisi,  tout  rejetc ;  elle  est,  dtt-elle,  d'une  diffi- 
culte  singuliere  en  compagnie,  et  cependant  elle  est  touce  la  jounice 
avec  toutes  nos  petites  madames  a  jaboter  comme  une  pie.  Mais  ce 
n^est  pas  cela  qui  me  dcplait  en  elle  :  cela  ni'cst  commode  des  au- 
jourd'hui,  et  cela  me  sera  tres  amicable  sitcJt  que  Formont  sera  ar- 
tiv^.  Ce  qui  iirest  insupportable,  c'cst  le  diner:  elle  a  Pair  d'nne 
folle  en  mangeant ;  elle  depece  uiie  poularde  dans  le  plat  ou  on  la^ 
sen,  ciibuite  elle  la  met  dans  un  autre,  se  fait  rapporter  du  bouUlott 
pour  mettre  dessus,  tout  semblaUe  a  celui  qa*elle  rend,  et  puis  dl* 
prend  on  hant  d'aile,  ensotte  le  corps  dont  eUe  ne  mange  que  la 
moitie  et  puis  elle  ne  veut  pas  que  I'on  retoume  le  veau  pour  cou* 
per  on  os*  de  peur  qu'on  n'amoUisse  la  peau  ;  elle  coupe  un  os  avec 
toute  la  peine  posnble,  elk  le  ronge  a  demi,  puis  retoume  a  sa  poui^ 
hirde }  apres  elle  pele  tout  le  dessus  du  reau,  ensuite  elle  revient  k 
rbnger  sa  poularde :  cela  dure  deux  beures.  Elle  a  sur  son  assietle  ' 
des  morceaux  d'os  rong^s,  de  peaux  sucte,  et  pendant  ce  temps,  ou 
je  m'ennuie  a  la  mort,  ou  je  mange  ]^us  qu'il  ne  faudratt.  C'est 
vne  coriosite  de  lui  voir  manger  un  biscuit ;  cela  dure  une  demi- 
lieure*  et  le  total,  c*est  qu'elle  mange  comme  un  loup :  il  est  vrai 
qu'elle  fait  un  cxercice  enrag^:.  Je  suis  fachee  que  vous  ayez  do 
commun  avec  elle  Timpossibilite  de  rester  une  minute  en  ropr  En- 
fin  voulezvou^  que  je  vous  le  disc  ?  elle  est  on  ne  pent  pas  moin<» 
aimuble  :  eiie  a  sans  doute  de  I'espritj  mala  tout  cela  est  mal  di- 
^tre,  et  je  ne  ciois  pas  qu'elle  vaille  jamais  davantage.  Elle  est, 
aiate  k  ?iYre  i  mais  je  la  dea^rai^  4'^(fe  difficile  avec  moi :  je  me' 
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tonmeCs  a  toutes  ses  fantaisies,  parce  qu'elles  ne  me  font  rien  ;  notre 
union  presenlc  ii'hiii.i  nuUe  sake  pour  I'avenir.  Si  je  nUvais  pas  1'. 
ciLcupuLiun  tic  vi>iis  ccrire  mVnnuiciais  «i  la  mort;  mais  cela  rem- 
j)iit  une  bonne  panic  de  la  journce,  et  me  voila  toute  accoutura^e  a 
me  coucher  de  boxme  heure.  Je  crots  avoir  fait  un  exces  quand  dix 
Ibeures  et  demle  roe  surprennent  debout. '   III*  89-^l« 

The  rest  of  her  comp  tny  do  not  come  any  b^ter  off.  The 
ladv  she  praises  most»  seems  to  come  near  to  the  English  cba* 
meter. 

*  Madame  de  Bancom*  a  trente  ans,  elle  n'est  pas  Tilaine;  die  est 
tres  douce  et  tr?8-polie,  et  ce  n'est  pas  sa  faute  de  n'etre  pas  plus  t* 
inusante ;  c*est  faute  d'avdr  rien  vn :  car  elle  a  da  bon  sens,  n's 
nulle  pretention  et  est  fort  naturelle ;  son  ton  de  voix  est  doux,  mtf 
et  ndtoe  un  peu  niais  dans  le  gout  de  Jeliot  i  si  eUe  avait  vcca  dam 
le  monde,  elle  serait  aimable :  je  lui  fai$  conter  sa  vie ;  elle  est  oc- 
Cttpee  de  ses  devoirs,  sans  austcrite  ni  ostentation ;  si  elle  ne  m'es- 
^uyaic  pas,  elle  me  plairait  assez.  *    III.  26. 

The  tollow-.>vr  tre  some  of  her  wnili>^.s  over  her  banisiiment. 

*  II  me  prcnd  des  etonnemcns  fnncstes  d'etre  \c\ :  c*est  comme  la 
pensee  de  la  mort ;  si  je  nc  in'tni  distrayais.  jVn  mr  iiiTais  r6ellcrpcT.t. 
Vous  ne  sauriez  vous  fipurer  la  tristesse  de  ce  s*jour  ;  mals  si  fait, 
pui^^uc  vcus  ^tes  a  Plombi  res  ;  niais  non  ;  cV<-t  que  ce  n'est  p<^inl 
le  1k'11»  c'est  la  compairi'''-*  doiu  11  est  impossible  Je  t'aire  aucnn  wup* 
Heureusemont  depuis  tjiK'  jc  siiis  ici,  j'ai  un  certain  h^hwtenient  qui 
ferait  que  je  n't/iuendrais  pas  le  plus  petit  raisonnemtMit  :  je  vc^re'e. ' 

*  Je  ne  cri  ls  pas  qu'aucan  r^inede  pulsse  ctre  bon  liirsqif'  n  sen* 
nuic  autant  que  je  tuis  :  ce  n'cst  pas.  que  je  supporte  nion  in-i!  ^^iti* 
eniment ;  mais  jamais  je  ne  suis  bien  aise,  et  ce  nVst  que  paitv  i\u 
je  vc^fcte  que  je  suts  tranquille:  quand  dix  hefires^  airivent  je  soil 
ravie»  je  vois  la  fin  de  la  journ^e  avec  d^ltces;  Si- je  n*avais  pa# 
mon  lit  et  mon  fauteuil,  je  tierais  cent  fois  plus  malheuxeiue.* 
JII.  96— 98. 

The  folJowing,  though  short,  .is  a  good  specimen  of  die  rone 
in  which  she  hreats  her  I  'ver. 

*  Je  crois  que  vous  me  regrettezf  c'est^a-dire,  que  vous  p^nses 
beaucoup  s  mot.  Mais  (com me  de  raisfm)  vous  vous  diverdssM 
fort  bten :  vous  etes  comme  les  qui^l$tes«  vous  faites  tout  fo  inct» 
pour  moi  et  par  moi ;  mais  le  fait  e.4t  que  vnus  faites  tout  sans  RXii 
et  que  vos  journces  se  passent  gaiment*  que  vous  Jouissez  d'une  cer- 
taine  libcrtc  qui  vous  plait,  et  vous  ^tes  fort  aise  que  pend mt  ce 
temps-la  je  travaille  a  me  bien  porter.  Mes  nuits  ne  sont  pas  trop 
bonnes,  et  je  crois  que  c*est  que  je  mange  un  peu  trop  :  hier  je  me  • 
suis  retranclie  le  boeui,  aujourd'hui  je  cnmpte  reformer  It  niinntiicdc 
pain  -*  N'allez  point  vous  corri^^er  siir  rien,  j*ainie  que  vous  me 
parlie/  ormcaux,  ruisseanx,  nioliu-aux,  etc.,  ct  ce  m'est  unc  occasion 
tres-iigreahle  de  vous  doiiner  des  dementis,  dc  vdiis  contc-ndre,  ds 
vr  ns  tourmenter,  cY'^t  je  crois  ce  qui  contribuc  le  plus  a  me  tairs 
passer  me*  eaui:. '    III.  12(>-7-y. • 
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We  h«Ye  scarcely  left  ourselves  room  to  give  any  of  the  gen« 

tlemao'a  parr  of  this  correspondence.  It  is  very  pleasingly  and 
gaily  sustained  by  him, — though  he  deal*  mostly  in  the  tittle* 
tattle  of  Paris,  and  appears  a  little  vain  of  his  own  currency  and 
distinction.  We  extract  the  following  paragraphs,  just  as  they 
turn  up  to  us. 

*  Je  ne  cross  pas  que  Fon  puisse  ^tre  heureux  en  province  quand 
•n  a  pass^  sa  vie  a  Paris ;  mais  heureux  qui  n'a  jamais  connu  Paris» 

ct  qui  n*ajoute  pas  n^cessuirement  a  cette  vie  les  inaux  chim^riqites, 
qui  sont  les  plus  p^rands  !  car  on  pent  g'ncrir  un  scig-ncnr  qni  pcmic 
de  ce  qa'il  a  ct:'  f^rilc,  cn  \\v  fai^^nnt  \'oir  qu'ii  se  trompe,  ct  qne  sx 
vigne  est  couverte  de  raisin;  mais  la  j^rele  inetaphysique  ne  pent 
Itre  combattue.  La  nature,  ou  la  providence  n'est  pas  si  injuste 
qu'on  le  veut  dire  ;  n*y  niettcns  rien  du  notre,  et  nous  serous  moinj 
a  plaindre  j  et  puis  reg.irdons  le  ternie  qui  approche,  le  marteau  qui 
ya  frapper  Pheure,  et  pensons  que  tout  cela  va  disparaitrc. 

*  Ah  !  I'inconcevuble  P(jut  de  Veyle!  il  vieut  de  donner  nne  pa- 
riide  ciiez  M.  le  due  d'Orleans :  cette  sc':^ne  que  vous  connaissez  du 
vendeur  d'orvictan.  Au  lieu  du  Forcalquier»  c'euit  le  petit  Gauffin 
qui  faisait  le  Giles ;  et  Pont  de  Veyle  a  distribu^  au  moins  deux  cents 
lioites  avec  un  couplet  pour  tout  le  monde  %  il  est  plus  jeune  que 
quand  vous  Pavez  vu  la  premiere  fots ;  il  s'amuse  de  tout,  n'aim« 
sien»  et  n'a  conserve  de  la  m^moire  de  la  defiinte  que  la  baine  pour 
la  musique  iran9aise. '    I.  1 10-*11. 

At  the  end  of  t'le  letters,  di  re  are  placed  a  variety  tA portraits 
or  characters  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  Madame  duDef* 
fand's  society,  written  by  each  otlier^sometimes  with  great  free-- 
'dom>  and  sometimes  with  .^-tuch  flattery*^but  almost  always  with 
wit  and  penetration.  We  give  the  following  by  Madame  Du 
DeiTand  as  a  specimen^  chiefly  because  it  is  shorter  than  most  q( 
the  others. 

*  Madame  ta^duchesse  d'Aiguillon  a  la  bouche  enfonce,  le  nez  de 
travers»  le  regard  fol  et  bardi,  ec  malgr^  cela  elle  est  belle.  L'^ait 
de  son  teint  I'emporte  sur  I'irregularite  de  ses  traits. 

*  Sa  taille  est  grossiere>  sa  gorge^  ses  bras  sont  enormes ;  cepen- 
dant  elle  n'a  point  Tair  pesant  ni  epais :  la  force  supplee  en  elle  a  la 
legerctc. 

*  Son  esprit  a  beaucoup  de  rapport  a  sa  figure :  W  est  pour  ainst 
dire  anssi  n^  il  d'^ssinc  que  Si>n  visage,  et  aussi  cclatant:  I'abondance, 
Vactivite,  Vimpt'tunsitc  en  si  nt  les  qualitc'<;  dnniMimnes.  Sans  r^out, 
sans  grace,  et  saus  justei>se,  ellc  ctonne,  elle  surpreud,  mais  elle  ne 
plait  ni  n  interesse. 

'  C'est  quelqnefois  un  prophete  qu'un  demon  agite,  qui  ne  prJ- 
•  voit  ni  n'ii  le  clioix  de  ce  qn'il  va  dire  :  ce  sont  plusienrs  instrunieu'* 
bruvans  dont  il  ne  rcsuhe  aucunt.'  liarmonie.  CVst  nn  snectaclc 
chai'ge  de  nia».iiines  et  de  ucoratioiis,  ou  i)  se  tronve  •cpiclqu^.-s  traits 
IBerveilleux  sans  suite  et  saus  ordrc,  que  le  parterre  admire,  mais. 
f|ui  e$t  si01^  des  loges. 
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'  On  pourrait  comparer  Madame  la  Bttdiesse  d'Aigulllon  a  C€S 
statues  nttes  pour  le  cintre  et  qui  panunent  moiistnieusei  dtant  dans 
le  panris,  Sa  figure  ni  son  esprit  ne  veuleat  point  ^tre^  ros  m  ex- 
andn^s  de  tiop  pres ;  une  certaine  distance  est  necessaire  a  sa  bea«t£  s 
des  juges  pen  ^lair^s  et  pen  delicats  sont  ks  senls  qui  puiisent  dtze 
fkrotMes  a  son  esprit* 

*  Semblable  a  la  trompette  da  jngeinent«  elle  est  faite  pour  leSUs* 
ctter  les  inorts :  ce  sont  les  impuissans  qui  doivent  l'ainier>  ce  sont 
les  sourds  qui  doivent  I'entendre.  '    III.  154-156. 

There  are  three  characters  of  Madame  Du  DefFand  herself,  alt 
▼cry  Oattering.  That  by  the  President  Henault  is  the  least  so. 
It  ends  as  foHowS. 

*  Cependanty  pour  ne  pas  marque):  tr6p  de  prevention  et  obtenlr 
plus  de  CToyance,  j'ajouterai  que  I'Ige,  sanslui  6ter  ses  talens,  Pavait 
rendue  jalouse  et  mefianle,  cedr^nt  a  ses  premiers  monvemens,  mala- 
droite  pour  conduire  les  hommes  dont  elle  disposait  naturellement  j 
enfin  de  I'humeur  incgale,  injuste,  iie  cessant  d'etre  atmable  qu'aux 
yeux  des  personnes  auxqiuUes  il  lui  importait  de  plalre,  et,  pour  fi- 
nir,  la  pei  sonne  par  laquelie  j'ai  et6  le  plus  heureux  et  le  plus  mal- 
heureux,  paice  qu'elle  est  ce  que  j'ai  le  plus  aim^,  '    III.  188. 

He  is  infinitely  more  partial  to  a  Madame  de  Fhmvuens,  whoS^ 
character  he  begins  with  considerable  elegance  as  follows. 

*  Madame  de  Flamarens  a  le  visage  le  plus  touchant  et  le  plus 
modeste  qui  fut  jamais ;  c*est  un  genre  de  beaut^  que  la  nature  n'a 
attrape  qu'une  fois  ;  il  y  a  dans  ses  traits  quelque  chose  de  rare  et  de 
myst6rieux,  qui  aurait  fait  dire^  dans  les  temps  iabuleux,  qu'une 

* .  immortelle,  sous  cette  former  ne  s'etait  pas  assez  d^guisee. '  III. 
196. 

We  take  our  leare  now  of  thdTe  Tolnmes  %  an4  of  the  brilliant 
circle  and  brilliant  days  of  Mad»  da  Deffiuid«  Such  a  fociety  pro- 
bably never  will  exift  again  in  the  world nor  can  we  fay  we  are 
*  very  forry  for  it.  It  was  not  very  morale  we  are  afraid  ;  and  we 
'  have  ieen,  that  the  moft  diftinguiihed  members  of  it  were  not 
very  happy.  When  we  fcy  that  it  mult  have  been  in  the  higheft 
degree  delightful  to  thofe  who  fought  only  for  amufement,  we 
wifh  it  to  be  underftood,  not  only  that  amufement  does  not  con- 
ilitute  happinefs,  but  that  it  can  afford  very  little  plea fu re  to  thofe 
who  have  not  other  fources  of  happinefs.  The  great  extent  of 
the  accomplilhed  fociety  of  Paris,  and  the  familiarity  of  its  inter- 
courfe,  feems  to  have  gradually  brought  almoft  all  its  menibers  to 
fpend  their  whole  lives  in  public.  They  had  no  notion,  therefore, 
of  domeftic  enjoyments  ;  and  their  afFedtions  b^in^  diflipated  a- 
mong  fo  many  competitors,  and  diiira<fted  by  fuch  an  inccfTant' 
variety  of  fmall  occupations,  came  naturally  to  be  weakened  and 
exhaulted  i  and  a  certain  heartlel's  gaiety  to  be  extended  indifcri- 
•    miuately  to  the  foUies  and  the  nusioitimes  of  their  jUTociates. 

Z  Bating 
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Bating 'fome  liule  fits  *'0f  gaHantry,  therefore,  there  eotiU  be  np 
devotedcefs  of  attachment^  and  no  profound  fympathy  for  the 
fufFerings  of  the  moft  intunate  friends*  fivery  thio|;,  we  find  ac^^ 
^  cordingly,  was  made  a  fubj.e£l  for  epi^^rams  ;  and  ^ofe  who  did 
jiot  miuce  jells  at  their  friends*  calamities,  were  glad,  at  any  rate» 
to  forget  them  in  the  fociety'of  thofe  who  did.  When  we  recoi- 
led, too,  that  the  defertion  pf  all  the  high  duties  of  patriots  and 
ilatefmeni  and  the  infuUing  and  fyilematic  degradation  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  wjere  neceflary  conditions  of  the  excellence 
of  this  ibciety^  wt»  cnnnot  hefitate  in  faying,  that  its  bnlliancy  was 
maintained  at  far  too  great  a  coll ;  and  that  the  fuel  which  was 
waft;ed  in  its  fupport,  would  have  been  infinitely  better  applied  ia 
diifuGng  a  gentler  light,  and  a  more  genial  heat^  through  the  pri^ 
vate  dwellings  of  the  land. 

We  have  occupied  ourfelves  fo  long  with  Mad«  du  DeiFand  and 
her  aflbciatea,  that  we  can  alferd  but  a  fmall  portion  of  our  attend 
don  for  Madll«>.  de  LefpinaHe.  ,  A  very  extr»>rd2nary  perfon  we 
will  allow  her  to  have  been ;  and  a  mofl:  eatraorduiary  publication 
Ihe  ha3  left  us  to-codfider*    On  a  former  occaHon,*  we  tookfome 
notice  of  the  account  which  ^larmontel  haa  given  of  her  charac-^ 
ter  and  copdu^,  and  exprefled  our  furprife  that  any  one,  who  had 
&£ied  the  unprincipled  and  felfilh  part  which  he  imputes  to  her, 
Ihould  be  thought  worthy,  either  of  the  admiration  he  exprelTes^ 
or  of  the  fricnclfliip  and  patronage  of  fo  many  didinguilhed  cha- 
racters, or  of  the  devoted  attachment  of  fuch  a  man  as  lyAlem- 
berr.    After  reading  thefe  letters,  we  fee  much  reafon  to  doubt  of 
the  accuracy       Marmonters  reprefentation  j  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  find  great  dilBculiy  in  fettling  our  owh  opinion  of  the  au- 
thor.   Marmontcl  defcribes  her  as  having^r//  made  a  vain  attempt 
upon  the  heart  of  M.  de  Guibert,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Ta(flics, — and  then  endeavoured  to  indemnify  herfelf  by  making  a 
conquell  ol  M.  de  Mora,  the  fon  of  the  Spaniih  ambafflidor,  upon* 
whofe  death  ihe  is  dated  to  have  died  of  mortification  \  and,  in 
botii  cafes,  111©  is  reprcfented  as  having  been  actuated  more  by 
a  felfifti  and  p:^Itry  ambition,  than  by  any  feeling  of  alT'eclion. 
,^he  dates,  a;:d  t;  e  i^^nor  of  the  1.  trers  before  us,  en  ible  us  t3 
dete<£V  many"  inaccuracies  in  this  iLitcmiiu  ;  while  tl  ey  throw 
■US  into  new  perplexity  as  to  the  true  cfiar.icler  of  the  writer. 
They  b'^gin  in  1773,  ^^^^^  ^*      Mor,i  h  ul  been  recalled  to  Spain 
hy  his  rehuions,  Und  when  her  wIioJl'  foiil  f^enis  to  be  occupied 
with  anguiOi  tor  this  fep.iration  j  and  tlicy  are  all  .ublrcfled  to  IM. 
de  Guibert,  wiio  had  then  recently  recommcmlc  1  lumfelf  to  her, 
by  the  tender  interell  he  luuk  in  her  afTliclion.    Ft oni  the  vory  be- 
Ijtiinine,  however,  there  is  more  of  love  in  taeui,  than  we  can 
voi.  XV.  NO.  30.  H  h  well 
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well  reconcile  with  the  fuhfiftence  of  her  firfl  engrofling  pafBon  r 
and,  long  before  the  death  of  M.  Mora,  flie  expreflfes  the  moft 
'Tehement,  unequivocal,  and  paffionate  attachment  to  M.  Guibert. 
Somcdmes  fhe  has  fits  of  remorfe  for  this ;  but,  for  the  moft  parr, 
(he  feems  quite  unconfcious,  either  of  inconfiftency  or  impropriety  ; 
and  M.  Guibert  is,  in  the  fame  letter,  addrefled  in  terms  of  the  moft 
paffionate  adoration,  and  made  the  confident  of  her  unfpeakable, 
devoted,  and  unalterable  love  for  M.  Mora.  So  she  goes  on, — most 
furiously  and  outrageously  in  love  with  them  both  at  the  same 
time, — till  the  death  of  M.  Mora,  in  1774.  This  event,  however, 
makes  no  difference  in  her  feelings  or  expressions  ;  she  continues 
to  love  his  memory  just  as  ardently  as  his  living  successor  in  her 
aiF^ction  ;  and  her  letters  are  divided,  a»  before,  between  expres- 
sions of  heart-rending  grief  and  unbounded  attachment—between 
her  besoin  de  mourir  for  M.  Mora,  and  her  delight  in  living  for 
M.  Guibert.  There  are  still  more  inexplicable  things  in  those 
letters.  None  of  Guibert's  letters  ar»  given, — so  that  we  cannot 
see  how  he  responded  to  all  these  raptures  i  but>  from  the  very 
first,  or  almost  from  the  first,  she  complains  bitterly  of  his  cold- 
ness and  dissipation  ;  laments  that  he  has  a  heart  incapable  of 
tenderness  and  that  he  feels  nothing  but  gratitude  or  compassion 
for  a  being  whom  he  had  fascinated,  exalted  and  possessed  with 
the  most  ardent  and  unbounded  passion.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
see  any  clear  traces  of  her  ever  having  hoped,  or  even  wished 
that  he  should  marry  her.  On  the  contrary,  she  recommends  se- 
veral wives  to  him  and  at  last  he  takes  one  with  her  approbation 
and  consent,  while  the  correspondence  goes  on  in  the  same  tone 
as  before.  The  vehemence  and  excess  of  her  passion  continue 
to  the  last  of  the  letters  here  published,  which  come  down  to 
within  a  few  weeks  of  her  death,  in  177(3. 

The  account  which  we  have  given  appears  ridiculous ;  and 
there  are  people,  and  wise  people,  who,  even  after  looking  into 
the  book,  will  tliink  Madlle.  de  Lespinasse  deserving  of  nothing 
but  ridicule,  and  consign  her  and  her  ravings  to  immeasurable 
contempt.  Gentle  spirits^  however,  will  judge  more  kindly ; 
and  there  are  ifWj  we  believe,  who  feel  interest  enough  in  the 
vrork  to  read  it  through,  who  will  not  lay  it  down  with  emotions 
of  admiration  and  profound  compassion.  Even  if  we  did  not 
know  that  she  was  the  chosen  companion  of  d'Alembert,  and 
the  respected  friend  of  Tuigoty  CondiUac,  Condorcet,  and  the 
first  cluracters  in  France^  were  are»  in  the  strange  book  be- 
fote  ttSi  such  traces  of  a  powerful^  generous  and  ardent  msnd,  as 
necessarily  to  command  the  respect  even  of  those  who  may  be 
inrovoked  with  her  inconsistencies,  and  wearied  out  with  the  Te» 
jhsmence  of  her  sorrow*  Th^e  is  something  so  natvnl,  eo  elo» 
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quent^  and  so  pathetic  in  her  expression— a  tone  of  ardour  and 
enthusiasm  so  infectiouSy  and  so  much  of  the  true  and  agonizing 
voice  of  heartstruck  wretchednesSy  that  it  burdens  us  with  some- 
thing of  the  weight  of  a  real  sorrow ;  and  we  are  glad  to  make 
ourselves  angry  at  her  unaccountableness>  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  oppression.    It  ought  to  be  recollected  also,  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  correspondence,  this  poor  girl  was  dying  of 
a  painful  and  irritating  disease.    Tortured  with  sickness,  or  agi- 
tated with  opium,  her  blood  never  seems  in  all  that  time  to  have 
flowed  peaceably  in  her  veins,  and  her  nerves  and  her  passions 
seem  to  have  reacted  upon  each  other  in  a  series  of  cruel  agita- 
tions.   Why  she  is  so  very  wretched,  and  so  very  angry,  we  do 
not  indeed  always  understand  ;  but  there  is  no  mistaking  tlie  ian- 
gunfre  of  real  emotion  ;  and  while  there  is  something  wearisome^ 
perhaps,  in  the  uniformity  of  a  vehemence  of  which  we  do  not 
clearly  see  the  cause,  there  is  something  truly  dcchirant  in  the 
natural  and  piteous  iteration  of  her  eloquent  complainings,  and 
something  captivating  and  noble  in  the  fire  and  rapidity  with 
which  she  pours  out  her  emotions.    The  style  is  as  original  and 
extraordinary  as  the  character  of  its  author.    It  is  quite  natural, 
and  even  neglected — altogether  without  gaiety  or  assumed  dig- 
nity j  and  yet  full  of  elegance  and  spirit,  and  burning  with  the 
flames  of  a  heart  abandoned  to  passion,  and  an  imagination  ex- 
alted by  enthusiasm.    It  is  not  easy  to  fall  into  tlie  measure  of 
such  a  composer,  in  running  over  a  miscellany  of  amusement; 
but  we  cannot  avoid  adding  a  few  extracts,  if  it  were  only  to 
make  what  we  have  been  saying  intelligible  to  some  at  lease  o£ 
our  readers. 

*  Jc  me  sentois  une  repugnance  mortelle  a  ouvrir  votre  lettre :  st 
je  n'avois  craiat  de  vous  oHenser,  j'alloib  voui.  la  renvoyer.  Quel* 
que  chose  me  disoit  qu'elle  irriteroit  mes  maux,  et  je  voulois  me 
znenager.   La  souffrance  continnelle  de  mon  corps  affaisse  mon  ame : 

g encore  eu  la  fievre,  je  a'ai  pas  fexmi  Pceil,  je  n'en  puis  plus. 
mce»  par  pitie,  *ne  totmnentez  plus  une  vie  qui  s^eteint»  et  dcmt 
totts  les  instans  sent  d^oues  a  la  douleur  ec  aax  r^^ts.  Je  ne  voita 
accuse  point,  je  n'exige  rieii»  ▼oos  ne  me  devez  nen :  car^  en  effiet* 
je  n'ai  pas  eu  un  mouTement,  pas  nn  sentiment  anquel  j'at  con- 
sent! ;  et  quand  j'ai  eu  le  malheur  d'y  ceder«  j'at  tcmjours  ditast^  la 
force  ou  la  foiblesse  qui  m'entirainoit.  Vous  voyez  que  vons  ne  me 
cleves  ancuqe  recimnatssance,  et  que  je  n'ai  te  droit  de  rons  faire 
attcvn  reproche.  So^ez  done  liiM%  retonmez  a  ce  que  vous  aime^ 
et  a  ce  qui  vous  convient  plus  que  vous  ne  croyez  peut-dtre.  Laissez- 
jnoi  a  ma  douleur,  laissez>moi  m'occuper  sans  distraction  du  seul 
ohjet  qne  j'ai  adore,  et  dont  le  souvenir  m'est  plus  cher  que  tout  ce 
qui  reste  dans  la  nature.  Mon  Dieu  !  je  ne  devrois  pas  ie  pleurer, 
j'aiirois  d^  k  suivre ;  c'est  vous  qui  me  faites  vivre^  qui  f^it  -s  le 
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tourment  d*ane  crdaturc  que  la  douleur  consaioe»  et  qui  cmploie 
qui  lui  reste  de  forces  a  iuvoquer  la  mort.    Ah !  vous  en  faites  tropy 
et  pas  assez  pour  moi.   Je  vous  le  disois  bien  il  y  a  huit  jours»  vou& 
me  rendez  difficile,  extgeante :  en  donnant  tout*  on  veut  obtenir 

«  quelque  chose.  Mais,  encore  une  fois,  je  vou»  pardonne,  ct  je  nc 
vous  hais  point :  ce  n'cst  pas  par  gcncrositc  que  je  vous  pardonne, 
ce  n'est  pas  par  bontc  que  je  ne  yous  liais  pas  ;  c'est  que  mon  ame 
est  lasse,  qu'elle  meurt  de  fatigue.  Ah  !  mon  nmi,  laissez-moi,  ne 
me  ditcs  plus  que  vous  m^aimez  :  ce  taume  devient  du  poison;  vom 
calmez  et  dechire/.  ma  ])lalc  tour  k  tour.  Oh  !  que  vous  me  iaites 
mal  !  que  la  vie  me  pcse  !  que  je  vous  aime  pourtant,  et  que  je  se- 
rois  desolce  de  mettre  de  la  tristesse  dans  votre  ame  !  Mon  ami, 
cUc  est  trop  p^itag^e,  trop  uissipce,  pour  (|ue  le  vrai  plaisir  y  puisse 
pcnctrer.  Vous  voulcz  que  je  vous  voie  ce  soir  ;  et  bien,  venee 
done.  *   II.  306—208. 

*  Combien  de  fois  aurois  je  pu  me  plaindre ;  combien  de  fois  vous 
ai-je  cache  mes  larmes  1  Ah  !  je  le  Tois  trop  bien :  on  ne  sauroit  ni 
Tetenir«  ni  ranaener  un  cceur  qui  est  entrair.c  par  un  autre  penchant^ 
je  me  le  dis  sans  cesse»  quelquefois  je  me  crois  goerie ;  vous  parois- 
sez»  et  tout  est  d^truit*  La  reflexion,  mes  r.i6solationst  le  malheur* 
tout  perd  sa  force  au  premier  mot  que  vous  prononcez.  Je  ne  Tois 
phis  d'asile  que  la  mort,  et  jamais  aucun  malheureux  ne  Pa  invoquce 
avec  plus  d'ardeur.  Je  retiens  la  moitie  de  mon  ame  :  sa  cha]eur» 
son  mouvement  vous  importuneroit,  et  vous  cteindroit  tout-a-fait ; 
le  feu  qui  nYchauffe  pas,  incommode.  Ah  !  si  vous  saviez,  si  vous 
lisiez  comme  j'ai  fait  jonir  une  ame  forte  et  passionnce,  du  plaisir 
d'etre  aiince  !  II  coinparoit  ce  qui  Pavoit  aimc,  ce  cjui  raimoit  ei> 
core,  et  il  me  disoit  sans  cesse :  "  Oh!  elles  ne  sont  pas  dtirnes 
d  (;tre  vos  ecoiieres  ;  votre  ame  a  tic  chaufFee  par  le  soleil  dc  L  ina, 
ct  mes  compatriotes  semblent  ^tre  nces  sous  les  glaces  de  la  La  pome.  ** 
Et  c^ctoit  de  Madrid  quMl  me  mandoit  cela.  Mon  ami,  il  ne  me 
•louoit  pas,  il  jouissoit ;  et  je  ne  crois  point  me  louer,  quai  d  ie  vous 
dis  qu'en  vous  aimauL  a  la  folie,  je  nc  vous  duinie  que  ce  que  je  ne 
puis  pas  garder  ou  retenir.  *    II.  215 — 21 7. 

*  Oh,  mon  Dieu  I  que  Ton  vit  Jbrt  lor>qu*on  est  mort  a  tout,  ex- 
xepte  a  un  objet  qui  est  I'nnivers  pour  nous,  et  qui  s'empare  tdle- 
jnent  de  toutes  nos  facultcs,  qu'il  n'est  plus  possible  de  vivre  dans 
jd'autres temps  que  dans  le. moment  ou  Ton  est!  'Eh!  comment 
voulez-vous  que  je  vous  dise  si  je  vous  ^merat  dans  trois  nuns  ? 
Comment  •pourrois-je»  avec  ma  pen$ce»  me  distraire  de  mon  sentu 
ment  I  Vous  voudriez  que»  lorsque  je  vous  vois»  lorsqne  votre  pre- 
sence charme  mes  sens  et  mon  ame,  je  pusse  vous  rendre  compte  de 
PeflPet  que  je  recevrai  de  votre  manage ;  hion  ami,  je  n'en  sais  rien* 
nuns  rien  du  tout.  S'il  me  guerissoxt,  je  vous  le  dirois,  et  vous  ^tes 
assez  juste  pour  ne  m'en  pas  blamen  Si»  au  contratre,  il  portott  le 
desespoir  dans  mon  ame,  je  ne  me  plaindrois  pas,  et  je  souffriroii 
bien  peu  de  tenips.  Alors  vous  scriez  assez  sen5^ible  et  assez  dclic at 
foar  appreuver  un.  parti  qui  ne  vous  coutecoit  que  des  regreu  pas- 
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sagcrs,  et  dont  voire  nouvcllc  situation  vous  distrairoit  bleu  vite  ;  et 
je  vous  assure  que  cette  pcnsee  est  consolante  pour  mol :  je  m'en  sens 
f^us  libre.  Ne  me  demandez  done  plus  ce  que  je  ferat  lorsque  vous 
aorez  engage  votre  vie  a  une  autre;  Si  je  n'avois  que  de  la  vanic£ 
et  de  I'amour-propre,  je  serois  bien  plus  ^Isuree  sur  que  j^eprouve^ 
rat  alors.  11  n'y  a  guere  de  m^prtse  aux  ealculs  de  ramour-propre, 
i!  prevoit  assez  juste :  la  passion  ti*z  point  d'avenir ;  ainsi  en  tous 
disant :  je  vous  ainie»  je  vous  dis  tout  ce  que  je  sais  et  tout  ce  que  je 
sens. — Oh  !  mon  ami,  je  me  sens  capable  de  tout»  excepte  de  plier  : 
Taurois  la  force  d'un  martyr,  pour  satisfaire  ma  passion  ou  celle  de 
la  personne  qm  m'aimeroit :  mais  je  ne  trouve  rien  en  moi  qui  me 
r^ponde  de  pouvoir  jamais  faire  le  sacrifice  de  mon  sentiment.  La 
vie  n*est  rien  en  comparatson,  et  vous  verrez  si  ce  ne  sont  la  que  les 
discours  d'lme  tete  exaltce.  Oui,  peut-^tre  ce  sont  la  Ics  pensees 
d'une  ame  exaltee,  mais  k  laquelle  appartiennent  les  actions  fortes. 
Serf)it-ce  a  la  raison  qui  est  si  prcvoyante,  si  toihu"  dans  ses  vues,  et 
rn'me  si  impuissantc  dans  scs  moyens,  que  ces  pensteii  pourroieiit  ap- 
partenir?  Mon  ami,  je  ne  suis  point  raisonnable  et  c'est  peut-ctre  a 
force  d'etre  passtonnce  que  j'ai  mis  toute  ma  vie  tant  de  raison  a  tout 
ce  qui  est  soumis  an  jugement  et  a  I'opinion  des  indifFerens.  Cnm- 
bi*n  j'ai  usurpc  u'cloges  sur  ma  moderation,  sur  ma  noblesse  J'ame, 
sur  mon  d6sintcr«ssement,  sur  les  sacrifices  pretendus  que  je  faisois  a 
)ine  memoire  respectable  et  cherct  et  a  la  maison  d'Alb  • .  • . !  Voila 
comme  le  monde  juge,  comme  il  Toit.  £b»  bon  Dieu !  sots  que 
VDUs  etes,  je  ne  merite  pas  vos  louang«s :  mon  ame  n^^toit  pas  faite 
pour  les  petits  int^^ts  qui  vous  occupent ;  toute  enbere  au  bimheur 
d^aimer  et  d'etre  aim^y  il  ne  m'a  fallu  ni  force»  ni  honn^tete  pour 
supporter  la  pauvrete,  et  pour  d^aigner  les  avantages  de  la  vanite. 
J*ai  tant  jouii  j'ai  si  bien  sent!  le  priz  de  la  vie»  que*-  s'il  falleit  re- 
commencer,  je  voudrois  que  ce  fi^t  avx  mtoes  conditions.  Aimer 
et  soui&iri  le  ci«l».  Penfer,  voila  a  quoi  je  me  d^ouerois,  voila  ce 
que  je  voudrois  sentir,  voilk  le  cliraat  que  je  voudrois  habiter ;  et  non 
cet  etat  tempore  dans  lequel  vivent  tous  les  sots  et  tous  lesautpmates 
dont  nous  sommes  environnc's.  '    II.  228— 23S. 

Ail  this  is  raving  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  the  raving  of  real  pas- 
sion, iind  of  a  lofty  and  powerful  spirit.  It  is  the  eloquent  rav- 
ing of  the  heart ;  and,  when  we  think  that  this  extfaordniary  wo- 
man wrote  all  this,  not  in  the  days  of  impatient  youth,  when  the 
heart  is  strong  for  sufferinp,  and  takes  a  strange  delight  in  the  ve- 
hemence even  of  its  painful  emotions,  but  alter  years  of  misery, 
and  with  death  before  her  eyes — advancing  by  gradual  but  visible 
steps,  it  is  impossible  not  to  fc^el  an  indescribable  emotion  of  pity, 
resentment,  and  admiration.    One  little  word  more. 

*  Oh  !  que  vous  pesez  sur  mon  caeur,  lorsque  vous  voulez  me 
prouver  qu'il  doit  etre  content  du  votre !  Je  ne  me  plaindrois  ja- 
mais, mais  vous  me  forcez  souvent  k  crier,  tant  le  mal  (jue  v(  us  me 
faites  est  aigu  et  profond  !  Mon  ami,  j'ai  etc  aimce,  je  le  buis  encore, 
et  je  mcurs  de  regret  en  peasant  que  ce  u'cst  pas  dc  vous.   J'ai  beau 
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me  ^le  que  je  ne  mftritu  janait  le  bonheiir  qoe  je  feg><ette ;  moii 
CQBur  cette  fois  fait  taire  mon  amour-propre  :  il  me  dit  qm^  ^  dui; 
jamais  ^tre  aim^  c'etoit  de  celui  qui  auroit  asses  de  charme  a  mes 
ytuXf  pour  me  distraire  de  M.  de  M  »  et  pour  me  retenir  a  la  vie 

aprcs  Vavoir  perdu.  Je  n'ai  fait  que  languir  depuls  votre  depart ; 
je  n'ai  pas  ^t^  une  heure  sans  souffrance  :  le  mal  de  mon  amc  passe 
a  mon  corps  ;  j'ai  tous  les  jours  la  fievre,  et  mon  medicin,  qui  n'e^t 
pas  le  plus  habile  de  tous  les  homrnes,  me  rcpcte  sans  cesse  que  je^ 
suis  consumee  de  chagrin,  que  mon  pouls,  que  ma  respiration  an- 
noncent  une  douleur  active;  et  il  s'en  va  toujours  en  me  disant: 
nous  n'avons  point  de  rone  de  pour  I'ame.  11  n*y  en  a  plus  pour  moi : 
ce  n'est  pas  guerir  que  je  voudrois,  mais  me  calmer,  mais  retrouver 
quelques  momens  de  repos  pour  me  conduire  a  c^iui  que  la  nature. 
lO'accordera  bientdt.  '    III.  146,  7. 

*  Je  plus  sissez  de  force  pour  mou  ^me— ^elle  me  tue.  Vous^ 
i\e  pouvez  plas  rien  snr  moi,  que  me  faire  soi^rir*  Ne  taches  done 
plits  a  me  coDsoler»  et  cessez  de  voulcur  me  faire  le  inctime  de  ▼otrci 
ifforalef  apris  m'avoir  cdle  de  votre  legeret6.— Vous  ne  m'avei 
pas  voe,  parce  que  la  joumfe  n'a  que  doiize^eures^  et  que  Tons  ayiec 
de  quoi  les  remplir  p^r  des  int^r^ts  et  des  plaisirs  qui  tous  sontt  et 

doivent  veus  ^tre  plus  diets  ^ue  mop  malheqr*  Je  ne  r^Iamet 
rien»  je  n'exige  rienf  et  ^e  me  dif  sans  cesse  que  la  source  de  mon^ 
bonheur  et  de.  Viion  plaisn:  est  perdue  pour  jamais.  ^   III.  69, 

We  cannot  Iwp  our  readers  with  these  painful  impressions 
and  shall  add  just  ope  yroti  or  two  of  what  is  gayes^  to  these  de^ 
moisting  Tolumes. ' 

'  M.  Grimm  e^  de  tetonr  i  je  I'ai  accah)^  de  questions*  II 
la  Czarine,  non  pas  comme  une  souveraine,  mais  comme  une  fimmMt 
aimaWe,  pleine  d*esprit,  de  snilTies,  et  de  tout  ce  qui  peut  seduire  et 
channur.  Dans  tout  ce  qu'il  me  disoit,  je  reconnoissois  plutot  cet 
art  channant  d'line  coiirtisane  grecque,  que  1%  digoite  e.t  Vedat  de^ 
I'lmp^ratrice  d'ua  grand  empire. '    II.  105. 

*  Avant  diner  je  vais  voir  rue  de  Clery  des  automates  qui  sont 
prodigieux,  k  ce  qu'on  dit.  Quand  j'allois  dans  le  monde,  je  n*au- 
Tois  pas  eu  cette  curiosito  :  deux  ou  trois  snupers  en  donneni  satiete  j 
mais  ceux  de  la  rue  de  Cltry  valeat  mieux  :  ils  agissent  et  ne  parlent 
point.  Venez-y,  en  allant  au  Marais,  et  je  vous  dirai  la  si  j'ai  la 
loge  de  M.  le  due  d'Aumont.  Madame  de  Ch....  ne  vous  croit  poiiit 
coupable  de  n^ligence ;  die  m'a*depiand£  auJIourdliui  si  Totre  re- 
traite  duroit  encore.  Ce  que  }es  fonmes  vieiilent  seuleinent,  c'est 
^'£tre  piff^r^  Presqae  personne  n'^  besoin  d'etre  aim6^  et  ceLk 
^t  blen  heorenx :  car  c'est  ce  qui  se  fait  le  plus  mal  a  Paris.  Ils 
osent  dire  qu'lTs  alment»  et  ils  sont  calmef  et  «iissip6s !  c^est  aisur^ 
3|nent  bien  connottre  le  sentiment  et  la  passion.  Pauvres  gens !  il 
faut  les  louer  comme  les  Liltputiens :  its  sont  bien  jolis»  bien  gentiis» 
^ien  aimables.   Adieu,  mon  aini. '   II.  197f  198. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  make  any  reflections ;  ex- 
f rnt|  onljTi  that  the  French  fashion  of  Uyingi  and  almost  of  dy* 
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ingy  m  puUiCy  it  nowhere  so  strtkinglj  exemplified,  as  in  the 
letcert  of  dns  victim  of  passion  and  dt  lancy.  Wiule  lier  bi»rt 
is  torn  with  the  most  agonizing  passionsi  and  her  thottghts  turn* ' 
ed  hourly  on  iroicidet  rat  dines  out  and  makes  visits  every  day  s 
andy  when  she  is  visibly  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  end,  and  Is 
wasted  with  coughs  ahd  with  spasms^  she  sHll  has  her  sahn 
filled  twice  a  day  wtdi  company^  and  drags  herself  out  to  sapper 
with  all  the  countesset  of  her  acquaintance*  There  is  a  mat 
deal  of  French  character,  indeed,  in  both  the  works  of  wham  we 
now  take  our  leave  ;«p-*a  great  deal  to  admire,  and  to  wonder  at-^ 
but  very  little,  we  think,  to  envy. 


AlLT*  XIV.  Report  of  the  Committee  <f  the  African  LutUuttm^ 
read  at  the  General  meetings  on  the  ISth  tf  Jufy  1807  \  together 
mtk  ike  Rides  and  RiguUaims  which  were  then  adopted  fir  the 
Government  of  the  Socii^.  8vo.  ,pp«  78.  Londooy  Hatchard* 
1807*  ^ 


ieccnd  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  African  Institutim,  read  at 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  on  the  2Stk  of  Mareh  1808«  T0 
vfhieh  is  added,  a  ld$t  of  Suhser^s.  8vo«  pp.  64.  LoodoUf 
Hatchard.  I808» 


J^rd  Report  of  the  Diroeters  of  the  African  Instkittion,  read  at,  the 
Annual  General  Meetings  on  the  S5th  ^  March  1809.  To  nMch 
is  added,  a  Lift  of  Subscrikers*  8vo«  pp.  73.  Liwdon^  Hat- 
chard.  1809* 

WE  regret  exceediiMrly  that  we  have  been  so  long  prevented 
from  bringing  before  our  readers  the  very  interesting  sub-* 
iect  alluded  to  in  these  title-pages.  This  delay,  however^  has  not 
been  without  its  advantages.  Instead  of  describing  a  project 
merely,  we  are  now  enabl^  to  state  something  of  its  actual  suc- 
cess*, Two  or  three  years  ?go,  we  could  only  have  held  forth 
promises }  we  can  now  boast  of  a  certain  progress  in  their  fulfil- 
ment*  And  this  circumstance  is  the  more  to  be  re|<nced  in,  be- 
cause no  class  of  political  reasoners  have  ever  been  so  much,  so 
wantonly  exposed  to  the  imputations  of  '  theo7y,  ^  <  romance,  * 
<  efiihudam/  and  *  fanaticism  f*  as  the  enlightened  advocates  of 
the  African  negroes.  We  shall  begin  with  a  sketch  <sS  the  Instx* 
tution  mentioned  in  Ae  title  of  this  article,— one  of  the  most  in« 
teresting,  certainly,  and  the  most  creditable  to  the  feelings  taid 
character  of  our  country,  that  ever  found  support  within  its 
bpunds^  • 

H  h  i  £;irly 
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'  Bavly  tn  t)le  year  2S07*  the  adirooattes  of  the  aboBtian  happily 
succeeded  in  their  grand  object,  thrpuprh  the  cofdiai  and  vigorout 
support  of  the  late  administratioti*  The  eyes  of  oiankind  had  for 
s^me  time  been  opened  to  the  tmpolky  of  a  traffic,  of  which  the 
iniquity  haA  long  been  alcnosi  umversally  admitted*  The  many 
flimsy  pretences  under  which  its  friends  had  so  often  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  respite  for  it,  were  now  exhausted.  Mr  Pitti  whose 
eloquence  had  been  exerted  so  brilUantly  against  ic»  but  whose 
influence  had,  on  all  questions  cojmeci«d  with  tt»  been  uniformly 
in  abeyance^  was.  no  more*  The  pretended  dilEcuIties  which  ns- 
ed  to  be  ur^c  d  as  opposing  the  abolition,  were  foun^l  easily  sur- 
mountable \  and  the  measure,  which  that  celebrated  orator  tonli 
not»  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  carry^whidi  he  found  quite  im- 

Sracticable  at  the  moment  that  he  was  suspending  the  habeas  corpus 
illy  enforcing  the  income  tax,  and  shutting  up  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land,— which  he  never  could  prevail  upon  his  most  servile  coU 
leagues  to  support, — wliich  the  very  clerks  in  his  offices  openly 
voted  against  $»that  great-  and  -righteous  measure  was  carried 
through  Parliament  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  with  major rties  al- 
together unexampled,  by  a  cabinet  which  had  recently  lost  its 
most  illustrious  memher,-*which  was  composed  of  three  or  four 
jarring  partiesi— which  had  no  very  fast  hold  of  the  country,  and 
had  the  court  decidedly  hostile.  In  its  last  moments,  indeed,  oq 
the  eye  of  its  dismissal  from  power,  that  ministry,  supported  en* 
ly  by  the  excellence  of  their  CHUSe,  and  bringing  to  its  assist- 
ance nothing  but  their  fair  and  honest  zeal,  abolished  for  ever  the 
slave  trade,  which  had  for  twenty  years  baffled  the  round  periods 
of  their  elocjuent  predecessor,  and  had  increased  yearly  and  hour- 
ly under  the  pressure  of  his  fostering  hostility.  *  Those  men  de-f 
served  well  of  their  country,  and  of  mankind.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  found,  in  their  own  bosoms,  the  reward  wliich  thty  so  richly 
rricritcd  ;  and  that,  with  less  professions  than  S')me  oihers,  they 
had  gharity  enough  to  forjjive  tiiose  acuve,  and,  w  c  aumir,  most 

powerful 


♦  We  must  always ^repeati  as  often  as  the  occasion  recurs,  the  la- 
mentable statement,  that  after  Mr  Pitt  had  been  malcing  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  dozen  orations  per  annum  against  the  slave  trade,  he  suf. 
fercd  it  to  increase  more  than  double  under  his  admiiiiiiti  atlLii,  when 
an  Oi  Jcr  in  Council  might  have  stopped  its  growth,  as  he  himself  after- 
Avards  dcmon?;tratcd.  We  believe  every  abolitionist  is  now  convinced 
tliat,  although  he  was  unquestionably  sincere  in  his  talk  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  was  iu)t  very  zealous ;  arsd  that  his  speeches,  among  the  firest 
ever  delivered  in  Parliament,  (;niy  showed  his  willingness  to  do  ^hat- 
cver  cost  nothing  to  help  the  cause.  Jiut  so  he  declaimed  acair»*> 
•b^scs^        liy<;4  surrounded  wiili  j[)cculut0ir&. 
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powerful  friends  the  abolition,  who  were  the  first  to  join  in 
the  fanatical  outcry  against  themi  as  soon  as  they  retired  from 
•jwnrer. 

This  great  measure  being  thus  carriedi  the  rirtuous  and  en* 
}i|i;htened  supporters  of  it  considered  that  their  laboursy  however 
succesvsful,  were  by  no  means  at  an  end.  They  had  acconiplish- 
ed  much  \  they  had  carried  their  first  and  greatest  point  \  they 
hod  put  an  end  to  the  trade  which  checked,  or  rather  blasted  in 
its  bud,  the  improvement  of  the  African  continent.  But  they 
were  disposed  to  view  this  only  as  the  removal  of  an  impediment 
to  their  further  operations,  and  as  the  first  step  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  an  object,  which  they  conceived  themselves  called 
upon,  by  their  principles,  to  promote  still  more  actively.  By 
the  crimes  and  follies  of  Euiopcans,  they  said,  Africa  has  been 
kept  for  iit^es  in  darkness  and  misery  ;  and  a  heavy  debt  has  been 
accumu  1  itiiig  oii  all  white  men,  to  that  race  whose  interests  h  ue 
been  so  long  sacrificed  to  theirs.  As  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
the  increase  of  this  debt  is  now  stopped  ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  she  shoulil  not  think  of  payin^r  it  off.  Had  gIic  never  inter- 
fered to  check  tlie  civilization  of  Africa,  there  might  have  been 
no  particular  c.ll  upuij  her  to  assist  actively  in  promoting  it.  But 
as  she  was  tlie  very  principal  c.iube  of  its  being  retarded,  while 
she  trulhcked  in  slaves  ;  so,  contet.ded  tiica^  humane  and  liberal 
persons,  she  ought  now  to  interfere,  in  order  tu  accelerate  its 
progress,  and  make  up  for  the  time  formerly  loit  thru  ugh  her 
means. 

Without  very  nicely  scrutinizing  the  soundness  of  those  rea- 
sonings, or  pretending  to  assert  that  they  are  wholly  free  from 
refinement  and  figurative  allusions,  evcTy  one,  we  thiiik,  must 
admit,  that  ilie  feelings  which  gave  rise  to  tliem  were  in  tlie  iiigh- 
est  degree  generous  and  exalted — worthy  of  the  distinguished 
persons  who  had  for  so  many  years  fought  the  baitles  of  the  abo^ 
jltioii,  and  honourable  to  the  age  and  the  country  winch  gave 
theni  birth.  Nor  can  the  most  cold  and  calculating  politician  de- 
ijy,  that  a  certain  degree  of  care  and  expense,  skilfully  applied 
to  the  furtherance  of  African  civilization,  formed  a  most  appro- 
priate sequel  to  the  destruction  of  the  slave  tr^d€ — us  greatest,  " 
und  ahnost  its  onlv  enemy. 

Influenced  by  such  views,  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  tlie 
friends^  of  the  Abolition  was  assembled  on  the  i4th  of  April  ifc07. 
A  general  resolution  to  form  an  institution  was  adopted,  and  a 
conimittee  appointed  to  report  upon  the  proper  regulations.  In 
some  reKpccts,  the  particular  time  was  rather  unfavourable.  Party 
dissents luns  ran  uncommonly  high.  The  friends  of  the  cause  were 
divided  bj  the$e  disp^ttes.    vSome  of  tkem  had  racently»  to  their 
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«r»nial  disgrace,  been  the  prnne  movers  of  that  mtrigiie^  whkh 
chased  the  late  mtnistrj  from  power,  and  had  spread  abload  the 
base  oittcryt  which  threatmd  to  iiif ohre  the  couittrf  in  all  the 
enis  of  religious  persecution.  £? en  some  of  the  most  enlightened 
friends  of  the  African  cause*  had  departed  from  a  neutnditj 
prescribed  to  them  by  every  feeling  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  jus- 
tice \  and  had  jmned,  from  the  momenury  influence  of  alarm,  we 
are  willing  to  think,  in  those  wild  and  penucious  clamours,  mak« 
ing  themselfes  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  a  few  desperate  in* 
triguers,  almost  all  supporters  of  the  shnre*tnule,  and  oecomiing 
accessory  to  the  attempu  of  those  persons,  to  ddirer  over  to  the 
fury  of  a  fanatical  multitude,  the  statesmen  who  had  destroyed 
that  infernal  trafltc.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  that  scene.  We 
cannot  view  it,  and  recollect  its  harsh  and  discordant  features, 
without  aAictton  and  humiliationf  We  make  every  allowance  for 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,— always,  unhappily,  most  ccmspi-^ 
cttottsly  shown  on  the  most  sacred  of  subjects*  Those  dissensionst 
we  feryently  hope,  are  now  forgotten  on  both  8ides--<fOr,  at  least, 
only  remembered  by  the  one  party,  for  the  purposes  of  contrition 
and  amendment «»and  by  the  other,  for  the  sakie  of  sympathy  and 
forgiveness.  Nor  should  we  have  nodced  them  on  die  present 
occasion,  except  for  the  sal;e  of  explaining  why  the  new  mstku- 
tion  lingered  for  a  long  time  through  a  very  sickly  childhood ; 
and  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  more  likely  to  perish  in  the 
cradle,  than  to  reach  a  mature  and  useful  age.  The  conduct  to 
which  we  referred,  excited  the  discontent  of  vast  numbers  who 
were  favourable  to  the  cause,  and  so  far  disgusted  some  of  its 
most  powerful  and  zealous  advocates,  both  poBtical  and  literary* 
as  to  prevent  them  from  taking  any  part  in  the  new  plan,  until 
time,  the  great  healer  of  dissensioi>s  among  friends,  had  smoothed 
the  way  to  the  renewal  of  a  cordial  cooperation. 

It  proved  a  very  fortunate  circumstance,  that  the  General  Con- 
ititucnt  Meeting  viras  held  before  the  disputes  alluded  to  had 
reached  any  great  height.  The  late,  nr,  as  we  are  disposed  to 
term  them,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  the  Abolition  Ministry 
had  h 'cn  driven  from  the  helm,  on  the  very  day  on  which  they 
h'^<X  acconirjiished  their  favourite  measure.  They  had  seen,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  the  original  advocates  of  the  abolition  give  a  silent 
vote  in  Parliament,  negativing  a  resolution  approving  of  their  con- 
duct U'liile  in  power,  without  making  even  one  solitary  remark  by 
way  of  exception  in  favour  of  their  last  and  greatest  act.  Never- 
theless, they  could  overlook  all  this,  confident  that  it  injured  any 
©ne  rather  than  themselves,  and  reflecting  that  they  had  been  ac- 
tuated in  their  conduct  towards  Africa  by  hatred  of  the  slave- 
trjwie,  and  not  by  any  poor  project  of  courting  Parliamentary  sup- 
port, 
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port.  Thej  aceordingty  attended  the  meeting  held  m  die  Hth . 
cf  April,  and  took  an  aaiTe  share  in  its  pro^edings.  They  cUd 
not  find  it  no  easy  to  persuade  their  friends*  and  the  disinterested 
friends  of  the  abolition  throughout  the  country,  to  adopt  the  same , 
raponal  and  dignified  views  $  and,  dunng  the  turbulent  scene* 
which  soon  after  followed,  not  oidy  vt9S  the  African  Institutioii 
wholly  neglected,  but  the  general  election  displayed,  in  some 
places,  the  novel,  and  one  would'fain  have  though^  inexplicable 
Sight  of  the  original  patrons  of  the  cause,  opposed  by  the  Abolition 
interest.  We  again  pass  these  a^lcting  events  over,  as  slightly 
as  historical  accuracy  will  permit. 

As  soon  as  the  tumults  and  disputes  in  question  had  subsid* 
ed,  on  the  15th  of  July  another  general  assembly  was  held  tO' 
receive  the  report  of  the  comniittee  appointed  at  last  meeting. 
This  paper,  which  is  distinguished  by  great  ability,  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  fairness  and 
candour,  forms  the  first  oiF  t^e  works  which  now  lye  before  us* 
'We  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and 
regret  ths|t  our  limits  do  not  allow  ps  to  pre^nt  them  with  a  full 
al^stract  of  it.  The  general  objects  of  the  institution,  however^ 
are  so  successfully  defended  in  it,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  promoting  them  are  so  ably  sketched,  that  we  shall  briefly  ad«> 
vert  to  some  of  its  parts,  beginning  widi.the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  constituent  meeting,  as  the  oasts  o(  the  association.  We 
extract  these  as  containing  the  best  supimary  of  |he  views  which 
inflttenced  the  formatioA  of  this  establishment. 

*  1.  Tha^t  this  meeting  is  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  enor- 
mous wrongs  which  the  natives  of  Airiea  haye.  suffered  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  Europe ;  and  from  a  desire  to  repair  those  wrongs*  as 
Well  as  from  general  feelings  of  benevolence»  is  anxious  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  are  best  ealculated  tp  promote  Uieir  civilizs^ioa  and  hap- 
piness. 

*  2.  That  the  approaching  cessation  of  the  Slave^Trade  hitherto  , 
carried  on  by  Qreat  Britain,  America,  and  Denmark,  will,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  remove  the  barrier  which  has  so  long  obstructed  the 
natural  course  of  social  improvement  in  Africa ;  and  that  die  way 
will  be  thereby  opened  for  jntroducing  the  cpxpforC^  and  arts  of  a 
^Qre  civilized  state  of  society. 

*  8.  That  tk^  happiest  effects  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  irom 
diffusing  useful  knowledge,  and  exciting  industry  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Africa,  and  from  obtaining  and  circulating  throughout  this 
country  more  ample  and  authentic  information  concerning  the  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  faculties  of  that  vast  Continent ;  and  that 
through  the  judicious  prosecution  of  tliese  benevoknt  endeavours,  we 
may  ultimately  look  forward  to  the  establishment,  in  tlie  room  of 
ijf^^t  ^rafipjC,  by  which  Africa  lius  been  so  long  dejgradpd,  of  a  legiti-- 
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spdte  and  far  more  extended  coimnercet  beneficial  alike  to'tihe  natives 
of  Africa,  and  to  the  manufactar^rs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

*  4.  That  the  present  period  is  eminently  fitted  for  prosecotiiig 
these  benevolent  designs ; — since  the  saspensiony  during  the  war,  of 
that  large  share  of  the  Slave-Trade,  which  has  commonly  been  car- 
ried on  by  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  will,  when  combined  "wiUi 
the  effect  of  the  Abolition  Laws  of  Great  Britain*  America,  and 
J^enroark,  produce  nearly  the  entire  cessation  of  that  traffic  along  a 
Ibe  of  coast  extending  between  two  and  three  thousand  n)iks  in 
length,  and  thereby  afford  a  peculiarly  favtnirable  opportunity  fw 
giving  a  new  direction  to  the  industry  and  commerce  of  Africa. 

*  5.  That  lor  these  purposes  a  Society  be  immeJiatcly  foimed, 
IP  be  called  TfiE  African  Institution.*    \d  Report,  p.  65 — 67. 

Assuming  that  the  objects  thus  briefly  skr-iched  out  are  abund- 
antly intereafincT,  the  Report  proceeds  to  obviate  the  diiTiculties 
which  may  appear  to  lye  in  the^way  of  their  attainment  j  and  par- 
ticularly *  to  remove  the  most  specious  objection  to  the  dei>ign, 
\'iz.  despair  of  its  success. '  The  first  reason  for  this  dcspjir 
seems  to  be  founded  on  the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  negro, — 
the  narrowness  of  his  intellectual  capacity, — and  his  moral  depra- 
vity. We  have  so  frequently,  in  the  course  of  our  remarks  cn 
t)ie  abolition,  while  that  great  event  wiss  bringii;g  about,  discussed 
the  question  of  tlie  negro  character,  more  particularly  in  our 
Eleventh  Number,  that  we  need  not  he  stopped  long  with  the 
subject  at  present.  It  is  treated  here  in  an  animated  and  impres* 
fiive  manner.    We  extract  the  following  passages,  as  very  strlkin;;. 

*  The  portrait  of  the  negro  has  seldom  been  drawn  but  by  tlie 
pencil  of  his  < >i  i^)rcssor  ;  and  he  has  sat  for  h  in  the  distorted  attitude 
of  slavery.  That  tJicre  have  been  found  in  him  such  vices  as  in  all 
ages  and  countries  have  been  the  fruit  of  private  bondage,  need  not 

,  be  denied  :  but  tliat  lliese  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  prejudice 
and  contempt,  and  siill  more  by  policy  and  party  spirit,  is  no  lesi 
certain. " 

*  Wliik'  tlie  Aborigines  of  the  West  Indies  were  suikiiig  under  the 
oppression  of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  described  by  those  adventur- 
ers as  cannibals  and  monsters  ^  and  the  Court  of  Castile  gAve  impli. 
cit  credit  to  such  calumnies^  till  it  was  disabused,  when  too  late,  by 
the  humane  efforts  of  Las  Casas.  The  African  also  is  oppressed  in 
the  new  world,  and  vilified  in  the  old.  His  oppressors,  like -those  of 
the  Indians^  were  at  lengtli  accused  at  the  bar  of  their  country  ;  and 
recrimination  was  the  ej^pedient  to  which  some  of  them  resorted,  in 
order  to  vindicate  their  conduct.  They  have  Jer  led  that  the  Negro 
possesses  either  the  ieelingSf  or  the  moral  or  intelleclual  capacity  cl 
il  human  being. 

'  *  Yet  here  tlieir  testimony  has  proved  to  be  not  a  little  discordant ; 
M>  that,  with  a  moderate  allowance  for  the  ordinary  effects  of  op- 
pression, the  character  of  tlie  Negro  might  be  vindicated  by  tlie  ad« 
misaious  oi  inconsistencies  of  lii&  enemies. 
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'  If  he  be  accused  of  brutal  stupidity  by  one  of  these  prejudiced 
■witnesses ;  another,  or  perhaps  tlie  same*  taxes  him  witli  the  most 
refineJ  dissimulation,  and  the  most  ingenious  methods  of  deceit.  If 
the  Negroe<;  are  ropr osentcd  ;is  base  and  cowurdly  ;  they  are,  in  the 
samo  vohime,  cxliibiird  as  braving  death  In  its  most  hideous  forms, 
villi  more  tlian  human  fortitude.  Insensibility  and  cxrossive  p;ission, 
apathy  and  enthusiasm,  want  of  natural  afFection  and  a  fond  attach- 
ment to  their  friends,  shipmates  and  countrymen,  ;ire  all  ascribed  to 
them  hv  the  same  inconsistent  pens.  We  are  told,  bv  almost  every 
colonial  writer,  ilnit  severe  coercion  is  necessary  to  quicken  them  to 
action  ;  yet  some  of  those  aathorlties,  and  among  iheni  the  m.ost  ce- 
lebrated advocate  of  Negro  slavery  in  France,  ascribe  to  tlicin  an 
almost  preternatural  energy.  After  wericmg  for  twenty-four  hours 
without  iieoiiuion»  they  vrill,  according  to  the  last  mentioned  writer, 
voluntarily  travel  two  or  three  leagues,  spend  die  whole  night  in 
dancing  and  revelling*  and  return  by  day»break  to  take  their  share 
in  the  most  arduous  labours  of  the  field*  without  any  intermediate 
repose.  They  will,  he  assures  us,  pass  an  entire  v.  eek  without  sleep» 
and  yet  go  through  their  accustomed  toil  with  their  usual  vigour. 
In  short,  he  describes  them  as  possessing  bodily  qualities  far  superior 
to  diose  of  other  men  %  and  states  it  as  a  strong  argument  fjr  effect- 
ing a  counter-revolution  in  St  Domingo,  that  if,  to  such  pliysical 
powers,  intellectual  culture  were  added^  the  Negroes  might  conquer 
the  world.  * 

*  But  we  might  npp"  il  also  to  other  hostile  testimony,  which  {s 
less  inconsistent  with  itsflf ;  ftjr  some  color.ial  writers,  amidst  their 
zeal  for  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  liave  occasionally  aspired  to  the 
praise  of  candour  in  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  the  Slaves, 
and  have  expressly  repelled  some  of  the  accusations  which  have  been 
adduced  by  other  writers  of  the  same  party.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  Negroes  is  admitted  or  defended  by  one  eminent  authoiirv,  thnr 
erutir  u  le  by  aaother,  their  parental  and  filial  afFection  by  a  liiii  d, 
their  humanity  by  a  fourth,  their  docility  and  improvement  under 
religious  instruction,  hy  all  who  have  treated  on  this  subject. 

*  Your  Committee  are  unwilling  to  swell  their  Report  by  extra ct« 
in  proof  of  tliese  remarks  but  tliey  beg  to  refer  to  Mr  Bryan  Ed* 
wards,  to  M.  Malonet,  to  Dr  Fermin,  ^nd  to  a  highly  intelligent 
work  published  in  London  in  1803,  entitled,  Practical  Rules  frr 
the  Management  and  medical  Treatment  of  Negro  81  ives  m  the  Su- 
gar Colonies, "  The  author  has  only  designated  himself  as  a  Pro.. 
fe«sional  Planter;  bttt  the  work  is  generally  ascribe  d  to  the  late  Dr 
Collins  of  St  Vincent,  a  celebrated  apologist  of  the  slave  trade.' 
J^st  Report^  p.  I'd— 22. 

These  and  various  f  ther  observations  nre  made  upon  the  {tcup- 
ral  character  of  the  Africans.    But  there  is  one  quality  which 
been>  by  their  interested  enemies,  more  especially  denied  to  them 

— ^and 
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--and  it  18  the  most  important  m  reference  to  <{«  ol^^  of  the 
Instlttttion ; — ^we  «iiean»  industryt  and  a  capacity  of  volnntary  la- 
bour.  It  has  been  affirmed^  by  the  men  who  were  hunting  after 
pretexts  for  enslaring  those  unfortunate  tiibes»  that  there  was  Ho 
'  other  way  of  making  them  work^'^that  they  were  incapable  of 
any  but  compulsory  exertionsy — and  that  the  lash  alone  o^nld 
more  them  to  labour*   We  hav^e,  on  the  occasions  above  alluded 
•to,  diown  how  fattactous  all  such  notions  are»  and  proviNLduit 
they  arose  from  a  mistake,  wilful,  we  verily  believe,  in  most 
.cases,  of  the  character  of  the  negro  debased  by  shvcry,  for  his 
natural  character  ;-'<*tfaat,  in  short,  men  have  aigued  for  the  inca« 
.  pacity  of  the  negro  man  to  work  voluntarily,  from  the  unwiUing- 
'»es8  of  the  negro  slave  to  do  so.   The  First  Report  toud^s,  in 
a  masterly  manner,  on  diis  topic ;  and  shows,  by  the  facts-and 
reasonings  so  often  appealed  to  in  this  Journal,  that  thealave  trade 
and  slavery,  alone,  have  kept  Africa  la  its  lamentably  stiite  of  indo* 
lence  and  barbarism.   The  most  decisive  circumstance  which  can 
be  cited  on  tiiis  head,  is  the  remarkable  improvement  always  ob- 
served by  travellers  in  the  character  and  comtition  of  the  Afri- 
cans, in  proportiott  as  they  penetrate  to  a  ^staner£rom  the  sbve- 
jnarkets  on  the  coast.   The  report  obviates,  in  like  manner,  the 
objection,  that,  in  our  colonies,  free  negroes  and  muiattoes  are 
little  prone  to  industry.  ^  ■ 

<  It  has  indeed  been  imputed  to  them,  that,  when  in  a  state  of 
freedom  in  our  Colonies,  they  are  never  known  m  work  in  the  field, 
or  in  any  other  laborious  occupation.  This  fact  hat^been  repeatedly 
adduced  as  an  argument  for  the  necessity  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave>i 
Trade  t  but  the  argument  is  quite  fellacious,  and  can  impose  on  those 
only  who  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  colonial  affiinv.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  free  Negroes  and  Muiattoes  in  the  West  Indies  d6  not 
often  work  in  husbandry  or  other  coarse  kinds  of  labour,  because 
such  occupations,  being  the  ordinary  business  of  Slaves,  are  not  on- 
ly dtsreputable,  but  far  less  profitable  than  others,  in  which  every 
free  workman  may  find  full  employment.  There,  no  Negro  obtains 
his  freedom  but  hj  means  of  faculties  superior  to  that  of  throwing 
the  hoe,  or  carrying  li  burthen ;  and  hardly  any  Negro,  bom  to  free- 
dom, is  uninstructed  in  some  trade  or  profession  far  more  lucrative 
than  ordinary  labour,  unless,  which  rarely  happens,  he  is  rich  e- 
nough  to  live  without  auy  exertion  of  his  own  industry.  The  argu- 
ment therefore  is  just  as  fair,  as  if  the  indolence  of  Englishmen  wore 
to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  our  gentry  and  citizens  do  not  ioi* 
low  the  plough. '    First  Report^  p.  S3,  34. 

The  failure  of  the  Sierra  Leone  plan,  is  next  considered.  To 
account  for  this,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  reflect,  that  it  was  under- 
taken in  179 1>  on  the  supposition,  then  so  natural,  of  the 
trade  b^ing  about  to  cease  j — ttet,  instead  of       expectauon  be- 
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ing  realized,  the  trafRc  in  question  Increased  daily  and  hourly  in 
growth;— that  the  Company  in  vain  besought  Parliament  to  check 
the  trade,  at  least  in  the  narrow  district  where  the  colony  was  plant- 
ed ; — and  that  this  benevolent  establishment  had  thus  to  stT  upele, 
not  only  with  all  the  difficulties  which  check  the  growth,  and  fre- 
quently terminate  the  existence  of  such  communities,  but  with  an 
evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  affecting  the  very  essence  of  its 
plan  and  constitution.  In  truth,  while  the  slave  trade  continued, 
the  Sierra  Leone  Company  were  making  a  feeble  resistance,  in  fs'- 
vour  of  African  civilization,  against  the  whole  resources  of  the 
traders  leagued  to  promote  the  barbarism  of  the  negroes.  We 
must  also  allow,  that  a  colonial  and  mercantile  speculation  was 
^ttle  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  in  view,  even  if  the  slave 
traffic  had  not  existed  ;  and  the  terms  upon  which  this  specula- 
tion was  undertaken,  were  such  as  precluded  almost  all  chance  of 
its  succeeding.  On  thii^  head^  the  following  remarks  deserve  pe- 
culiar attention. 

*  In  attempting  to  found  a  new  colony,  which,  if  successful,  was 
to  give  to  this  country  great  commercial  advantages,  the  Company 
took  upon  Itself  the  whole  charge  of  the  civil  government,  ot  tlie 
pubHe  works*  and  of  the  nulitary  defence  of  t£e  settlement.  At 
the  same  time^  no  part  of  the  possible  profits  was  secured  exclusive- 
ly to  itsdf*  If  the  richest  channels  of  commerce  had  been  eventu* 
uly  opened  at  Sierra  Leone^  every  one  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
would  have  had  ihe  same  right  to  tiade  there  as  die  Company  or  its 
members*  No  monopoly^  no  commercial  privilege  was  obtained 
•rasked« 

<  In  the  case  that  has  arisen,  the  want  of  socfa  a  consideration  for 
die  liberal  undertaking  of  the  Company,  may  have  been  of  little 
importance  to  its  interests:  bm  that  undertaking  was  without  anjr 
.    precedent  in  modern  times  \  and  its  singular  liberality  might  alone 
furnish  an  adequate  reason  for  its  failure. 

*  In  no  other  part  of  the  world,  since  the  value  of  colonial  com- 
merce, and  tlie  expense  of  colonial  establishments  have  been  known, 
have  men  associated  to  settle  in  an  uncivilized  country  upon  terms 
iikc  these.  The  mcthcr  country,  sure  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their 
success,  has  commonly  undertaken  the  charge  of  their  government 
and  protection  ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  tliat  diis  charge  has  borne 
no  small  pioporiion  to  die  early  value  of  even  the  mo&t  prosperous 
colony. 

*  Let,  for  ipstancc,  an  inquiry  be  made,  what  was  the  charge  c  f 
civil  government,  what  the  cost  of*  £ortificationS|  of  militaiy  garri- 
sons, and  of  the  wious  other  public  services  connected  with  the 
.setdement  of  Dominica  and  St  Vincent  (  and  it  would  pi^obably  ap. 
.pear,  that  mprt  dian  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company  was  sunk  by  the  public  in  each  of  those  islands^ 
mfter  their  ces»on  by  France  In  176S>  before  they  were  miacle  in  any 

degree 
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degree  valuable  to  this  cotintry.  But  in  Siem  Leone,  all  these  ex- 
penses were  borne  by  tlie  Compa::y,  till  it  coulJ  defray  tliem  ro 
longer  ;  and,  when  the  colony  whs  totally  laid  waste  in  die  last  war 
by  invasion,  the  Company  sustained  the  w!iole  co!it  of  its  restitution* 
The  assistance  since  received  from  Parliament  lias  come  too  late  to 
save  the  stock  of  the  proprietors,  though  it  may  possibly  be  the 
source  of  much  future  henetit  to  the  nation. 

•  Wlicn  these  circumstances  arc  considered,  even  if  we  admit  tliitt 
ihe  undertaking  of  the  Company,  regarded  as  a  mere  commercial 
enterprise,  has  failed,  we  may  yet  safely  affirm,  that  its  failure  has 
been  less  discouraging  than  that  of  the  6rst  settlers-  in  the.  most  va* 
luable  of  our  c<4onia£possessions.  It- is  noiortoiis  tbat»  m  t^ie  ceded 
islands  before  adverted  to>  though  now,  or  lately,  in  a  state  of  high 
prosperity,  almost  every  private  capital,  that  was  at  first  embarked 
in  their  cultivation,  was  lost  to  the  adventurers.  So  extensive  was 
the  ruin,  that  the  very  easy  purchase  money  of  lands  reserved  to  die 
government,  though  forming  the  first  lien  upon  them,  remained  for 
the  most  part  unpaid  ;  and  Mr  Edwards  questions,  whether  a  shij- 
lin^  of  die  nominal  sales,  ever  foan4  its  way  into  the  treasury*' 
First  lirpftrty  p.  46~^9. 

Ir  mubt,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  Sierra  Leone  plan^ 
thoujih  it  failed  as  far  as  the  Company's  stock  was  concerned, 
and  iliough  it  produced  no  great  improvement  in  Africa  when 
opposed  to  the  shive  trade^  has  estabiibhed  a  depot  highly  useiui 
for  future  attempts  of  4  more  judicious  descripnoii— has  furaisl^ 
ed  a  variety  of  encouraging  information  respectitig  the  capacity 
and  habits  of  the  natives-^aijd  has  enaj>led  the  new  Institution 
also  to  procure  various  instruments  wherewith  their  operation* 
n)ay  be  recommenced.  That  benevolent  scheme,  too,  6aA  been 
productive  of  another  very  material  advantage,  which  WC  Cannot 
so  well  desctibe  as  in  the  words  of  the  first  Report. 

•  But  a  still  higher  advantage,  derived  from  the  labours  of  ilie 
Sierra  Lconc  Company  is,  that  the  principles  upon  v^hich  we  pro- 
ceed, and  the  oil] v»cts  which  we  aim  to  accomplish,  will  not,  in  that 
important  part  ot  i^frica,  excite  cither  surprise  or  distrust. 

•  'l^he  greatest  ct  all  obstacles  perhaps  to  the  civilization  of  the 
iritivt  s  nf  Africa  by  European  mear.?-,  would  the  diffidence  in  our 
iiiteiUHnu  which  they  might  rea9cnKioly  f  p.rn  t  lin.  A  poor  negro 
miglit  Nvcll  conceive,  that  a  white  man  could  have  no  other  design, 
in  courting  his  acquaintance,  than  to  make  a  slave  of  him,  and  car- 
ry hin.  from  tlie  c(vast.  But  tlie  experience  of  fifteen  years  has  v.ow 
ccnvHicCil  the  iuhnhitanis  of  at  least  that  part  of  the  Continent  wliich 
is  in  th.e  neighbourliood  of  Sierra  Leone,  that  benevolence  and  goo*.i 
faiih  niay  really  reside  under  a  white  complete  ion  ;.  that  tliere  are 
r.r.glishraen  who  abhor  the  slave  trade,  and  who,  far  from  kidnap 
P'ug  the  merchant  or  labourer  who  puts  himself  in  thdr  powerj  de- 
sire nothing  but  his  improvement  and  happiness, 

.  ^      .  •  N«r 
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'  Nor  can  it  he  supposed  that  the  knowledge  of  this  surpri&in:^  fact 
is  confined  to  the  immediate  vlciaity  of  SiciTa  lAtowi,  lt<;  p.ovrlty 
has,  no  doiiht,  caused  it  to  be  known  in  more  di^t.int  con:uitcu;  so 
that  Enelishnien,  w]io  rw.^v  n^v/  solicit  a  commercial  iaicrcouise, 
even  with  a  pt^)ple  of  a  coma  .  c^nsidrruhly  rcnriote  iVom  that  set- 
tlement, may  t^ain  ci-edit  {'.v:  rhvir  r<  x\  purpose,  aiu!  not  be  siisivr  cC- 
ed  of  medltatin;'-  violence  fraud  under  the  mask  of  iuir  ivroics- 
sions. 

*  It  is  firol^Vile  that  no  ezjierieace,  Mttdt  of  that  tftrtn  which 
has  •lapsed  since  vhe  setdement  of  fiiarra  Leone,  w^ould  have  sofitced 
to  produce  this  coiftsequyence  \  and  the  progress  of  convictioa  may 
have  heeo  aided,  even  by  the  peraeveratice  of  the  Company,  undet 
Its  misfortunes.  *   First  2ieport$  p»  53—65. 

We  cannot  pursue  aay  further  thi&  very  interestiog  Report.  We 
have  spoken  highi  y  of  its  merits;  and  out  readers  will  be  tlie  less  sur* 
prised,  when  we  inform  them^  tliat  common  fame  ascribes  it  to  the 
pen  of  Mr  Stephen.  It  is  certainly  equal  to  any  of  his  former  pro* 
dttctions  \  and  though  dravi'u  up  witli  almost  unexampled  rapi- 
dity} is  distin»iii:,heil  by  a  chaster  manner  than  usually  marks  his 
animated  and  impressive  vein  of  eloquence.  It  is  noWi  how- 
jevtr»  necessary  that  we  should  turn  to  another  view  of  the  sub« 
ject»  and  contemplate  the  means  by  winch  the  new  Institutiott 
purposes  to  accomplish  the  noble  and  capttfating  objects  above 
delineated  and  defended. 

First  of  ally  the  Afriean  Institution,  wise  by  the  example  ot 
the  Sierra  Leone-Company,  disclaims  in  the  outset  all  projects  of 
a  colonial  or  commercial  nature.  It  eml)arrasses  itself  with  no 
concerns  of  governmeut — no  mercantile  speculations — no  fac- 
tories or  forts — not  even  with  tlte  possession  of  a  single  shipt  of 
an  acre  of  ground.  This  clears  the  way.  for  exertion^  not  oiil]f 
by  removing  every  suspicion  of  unworthy  or  doubtful  motives^ 
but  by  throwing  off  a  thousand  clogs  >j^hich  must  have  hampered 
an  establishment  of  a  dlB^creut  character*  For  obvious  reasonsy 
the  Society  also  disclaims  all  schemes  of  religious  mission  >  and' 
avowing*  upon  that  important  subjcci,  not  certainly  any  kind  of 
indiiFerence«  but  a  wise  and  necessary  neutralityi  it  leaves  in  o- 
ther  hands  the  task  of  propagatliig  tne  gospel  amo^g  the  Afriw/  ^ 
cans,  and  confines  its  own  exertions  to  the  introduction  of  >!that 
civilization  which  is  the  best  preparative  for  the  truths  of  Chris^i  ^ 
tiantty.  Not  to  mentioii  other  reasons  for  tliis  salutary  caution^ 
it  has  one  most  importaiit  and  bene^cial  effect.  It  opens  wide 
the  doors  of  the  lusiicution  to  allr  sects  and  denominations  of 
Chvtstiauir— whom  it  thus  invkes  to  cooperate  for  purposes  equally 
subservient  to  every  form  of  woislup,  and  every  modificatiou  o^ 
religious  belief. 

Such  being  the  wise  preCrtUUon.s  by  \vhl^,\  liu  Ijastituticn  steers 
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clear  of  former  errors,  let  us  see  to  what  particular  objects  tta 
exertions  are  proposed  to  be  directed. ,  We  cannot  exhibit  these 
in  a  more  authentic  or  satisfactory  shape»  than  bv  extracting  the 
following  passage  from  the  fundaiiMntal  laws  of  the  Society. 

*  The  means  which  it  is  proposed  to  employ  for  the  pi^rpose  of 
promoting  cifilisation  and  improvement  in  Africs^  are  of  the  fol* 
lowing  kind. 

1.  To  collect  and  diffuse^  throughout  this  country^  accurate  in* 
fiprmation  respecting  the  natural  productions  of  Africa^  and>  in  ge. 

neral,  respecting  the  agricultural  and  commercial  capacities  of  the 
African  Continent^  and  the  intellectual*  moral  and  political  condi« 

tii>n  of  its  inhabitants. 

2.  'I'o  piumole  the  instruction  of  the  Africans  in  letters  and  in 
useful  knowU  di'^r,  and  to  cultivate  a  friendly  coimexion  with  the  na» 
tives  of  that  Continent. 

3.  To  endeavour  to  enlighten  the  riinJs  of  tl^e  Africans  with  re- 
>|>cct  to  their  true  interests  ;  and  to  diffuso  inlnrnKiticni  among^i 
them,  rcspecLtng  tlie  means  whereby  they  may  ii.iprove  the  preser.t 
opportunity  of  substituting  a  beneficial  commerce  in  place  oi  die 
slave  trade. 

'  4«  To  introdnee  amongst  them  such  of  die  improTrements  and 
useful  arts  of  Europe  as  are  suited  to  their  condition. 

5.  To  promote  the  cultivadon  of  the  African  soil*  not  only  by 
exciting  and  directing  the  industry  of  the  n»tiyes>  hut  by  fumishingf 
where  it  may:  appear  advantageous  to  do  so*  useful  seeds  and  plants* 
and  in^ements  of  husbandry. 

*  6k  To  introduce  amongst  the  inhabitants  beneficial  medical  disco- 

Vevi.s. 

7«  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  languages'  of  Africa* 
«nd,  as  has  already  been  found  to  be  practicable,  to  reduce  them  to 
writing*  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  information  among 

the  natives  of  that  country. 

8,  To  erriploy  suitable  agents,  and  to  establish  correspondences, 
as  sJr.ill  c  ir  uJvisahlc  ;  and  to  encourage  and  reward  'individual 
enierprize  and  exertion  in  promoting  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  In- 
sLituiion.  *    First  Rtp  n  t,  p.  69 — 71, 

We  should,  however,  oaat  the  most  important,  and  by  far  the 
most  praciit:*ible  iicrvice,  which  the  Institution  proposes  to  rencier 
tru*  cause  of  Africa,  if  we  did  not  add  that  whicli  occurs  iu  the 
snme  docuuK-nt,  thwufifh  it  is,  by  some  oversight,  or  by  some  still 
jr-reatcr  error,  omittoii  in  the  precediniT-  list — we  mean  the  resolution 
aiit^picd  fioni  tlie  hey,inning,  and  since  steadily  pursued,  of  watch- 
over  tl^e  strict  execution  of  the  abolition  laws — oi  procuring 
'.id  information  respecting  the  evasion  or  breach  of  those  laws, 
which  daring  speculators  may  attempt— of  keeping  the  attention  of 
tile  government  alive,  and  quickening  the  exertiL  ns  of  the  crown- 
oiliccrs  ou  those  points— of  &uggesiiiig,  from  time  to  time^  such 
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improvements  In  those  laws  as  a  practical  experience  of  thetr  tot* 
perfections,  or  the  change  of  circumstances  may  point  out  and^ 
iinally^,  of  promotiogi  as  far  as  possible,  by  commonicattng  in* 
formation  and  other  appropriate  methods*  the  abolition  of  the 
African  slave-trade  in  foreign  countries*  If  the  whole  exertions 
of  this  establishment  were  confined  to  this  one  object — if  every 
other  means  of  improving  Africa  were  left  to  the  natural  course 
of  things — if  the  lustitution  only  claimed  the  merit  of  succeeding 
to  the  Abolition  Society,  and  of  promoting  the  execution  of  the 
law  by  tiie  same  resources  of  information  and  ability — by  the  same 
inexhaustible  resources  of  zealous  perseverance,  which  enabled 
th.it  body  to  triumph  over  the  slave  traflic,  and  obtain  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law — we  would  acknowledge  that  this  merit  was  of 
the  highest  oTiler,  and  that  the  new  Institution  deserved, — and  we 
coulu  give  it  no  higher  pnii;  to  be  ranged  with  the  committee 
of  the  ieanied,  the  aauabK.',  tlie  enlightened,  Cxranville  Sh.>rpe. 

Our  readers  will  probnhly  have  anticipated,  that  we  rc;^ard  some 
of  the  objects,  u^^na'  enun  r.  ted,  as  much  more  valuable,  because 
more  attaiuti'}' ?  r!i;-u  uLh.':s.  The  rigorous  execution  of  the  abo- 
lition, we  ar<_  di^postd  to  place  iii  the  first  class.  This  service  is 
quit*  essential  to  the  improvement  of  Africa.  It  ii  one  which 
body,  like  tl'.e  African  iee.citurioii,  is  well  adapted  to  perform;— 
it  is  one  which  no  gover:inie;it  c^u  safely  be  entrusted  with ;  and 
least  oi  all  a  government  composed  of  noted  friends  to  the  slave- 
trade,  like  th^t  which  was  established  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Instil utiua  itself.  Next  to  this  primary  object,  which  we  implore 
the  directors  of  the  Society  ever  to  krep  steadily  before  their  eyeSj^ 
without  sulTering  more  ambitious  and  alluring  projects  to  seduce 
them  from  it, — we  conceive  the  most  practicable  part  of  the  plan, 
to  be  that  which  consists  in  procuring,  by  nieans  of  travellers  and 
correspondents,  useful  information  respectiiig  Africa,  and  'ditlus- 
ing  the  same  throughout  this  country,  Noiliing  can  lead  more 
surely,  though  orher  jdans  may  seem  to  conduce  more  directly,  to 
the  improvement  of  that  great  Continent.  Of  the  labours  of  the 
African  Association  we  would  speak  with  all  the  respect  which 
its  praiseworthy  object  prescribes :  but  tliey  have  of  late  years 
languished  most  unhappily  \  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
their  plan  is  an  inefBcient  one,  or  that  their  means  have  been  too 
scanty,  or  that  tiie  prcvjlonce  of  anti-ahoUtioii  influence  among 
their  leading  members  produced  an  luiiavyurable  effect  on  their 
operations.  Certain  it  is,  that  thev  liaye  done  httle  \  and  no  less 
certain,  we  fenr,  tint  they  began  at  the  wrong  end  of  Africa,  at- 
tempting to  pencir^te  through  districts  either  posbesacd  by,  or 
contiguous  to,  the  Moois>  instead  of  attending  to^  the  more  ^outlkd 
em  points  of  the  Continent* 
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Akin  to  this  object,  is  tKat  which  stands  seventh  on  the  list 
J^ho^  e  given — the  acquisition  of  the  African  languages  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  an  intercourse  with  th6  natives :  arid  the  most 
practicable  as  well  as  the  mobt  important  of  the  more  active  o- 
jierations  contemplated  by  the  Institution,  is  the  introduction  of 
useful  arts  and  inventions  among  the  natives — especially  of  the 
more  beneficial  medical  discoveries,  and  bome  of  the  common  me- 
cjianical  and  ai^ricultural  arts.  "VVhen  we  reflect  how  much  skill, 
ingenuity  atid  industry,  has  been  found  amon^'  the  ne^^ro  tribfS  at 
a  distance  from  the  coast,  we  cannot  h«ve  any  doubt  that  a  simple 
communication  of  European  inventions  will  ha^e  the  happiest  ef- 
fects, both  in  improving  the  more  civilized  tribes,  and  in  teachin|^ 
arts  to  such  as  have  hitherto  been  kept  from  making  any  consider- 
able progress  in  the  arts,  by  the  various  evils  of  the  slave-trade. 
But,  if  any  one  doubts  of  this,  let  him  consult  the  highly  interest- 
ing accounts,  published  by  the  Quakers  in  America,  of  their  pro- 
gress in  improving  the  least  tractable  of  all  savages,  the  Indians  of 
the  back  settlements  ; — in  drawing  theni  from  the  hunting,  into  the 
agricultural  state, — and  in  weaning  them  from  the  most  idle,  dis- 
solute, and  fatal  habits,  to  those  of  sober  and  industrious  peasants. 
We  formerly  laid  before  our  readers  the  details  of  this  subject  j 
and  tli£y  are  decisive  of  the  question  of  practicability,  as  far  as 
reiates  to  the  improvement  of  the  Africans,  by  the  most  useful  and 
saiutary  of  all  ndbsionaries-^ — husbandmen  ::iid  mechanics  ;  who 
preach  i  <dut>try  by  their  example, — gain  conficlLnce  by  thr^ir  ifi- 
oflei.sive  lives, — and  teach  the  arts  of  civilized  life  by  qjr.t  ;iy 
priictising  them  among  rude  tribes.  Hiis  is  the  principle  of  the 
Quaker  missions  \  and  we  earnestly  recoTiiriend  it  to  the  African 
directors,  as  tit  to  be  their  fundamental  principle  also. 

V.^'ith  such  views  wlis  the  Institution  established  in  1807;  and 
the  management  of  its  affairs  vras  confided  to  the  most  able  and 
active  of  the  nbcl'tionists.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  stood  among 
the  foremost  of  these  ; — he  presided  as  president.  And,  of  the 
directors  who  chiefly  carried  on  its  ordinary  business  along  with 
that  distinguished  Prince,  we  shall  only  n^ention  the  names  of 
Messrs  Wilberforcej  Thornton,  Vansittart,  W.  Smith,  Brougham, 

Clarkson^  G.  Sharp,  Allen,  and  Stephen,  and  Macaulay.  Mr 

Macattlay^  to  jhe  infinite  advantage  cf  the  Society^  undertook  the 
Uboriotts  and  dlfHcult  ofTic^  of  secretary,  until  a  permanent  ar- 
rangement could  be  eflected  for  filling  it.  A  respectable  subscrip- 
tion was  entered  into.  About  three  thousand  pounds  were  speed- 
ily raised.  At  the  end  of  1808,  this  had  increased  to  4374/. of 
which  531/.  arose  from  annual  subscriptions.  Since  that  time, 
the  funds  have  been  augmentedi  by  many  doaationn  s  and  the  list 
•f  annual  contributors  has  increased.   We  caimot  enter  funher 
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into  the  deUils ;  but  we  must  notice  one  v^fy  liberal  benefactior^. 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  That  humane  and 
peaceful  sect  of  Christians^  the  Quakersi  whose  unceasing  exer- 
tions for  the  abolition  contributed  so  eminently  to  the  success  of 
the  8ii»asttre>  did  not  seem  at  first  to  take  a  very  active  part  in  the 
new  Institution :  as  a  body,  at  least,  they  did  not  come  forward 
ia  Its  support.  That  tliev  wished  well  to  it,  however,  no  man 
cpuld  doubt  1^  and  several  pf  its  most  distinguished  members  b«» 
lon|f  to  the  connexion  of  Frtesds.  Not  ma»y  months  ago,  a  do* 
mtion  of  Jive  hundred  ^nea$  was  transmitted  from  a  person  of 
tbat  sect  to  the  Institution,,  in  such  .a  manner,  and  with  such  pre^ 
cautions^  that  the'  name*  of  the  benefactor  could  by  no  means  be 
discovered.  We  lament,  among  others,  that  we  are  thus  pre* 
vented  from  adding  our  tribute  of  gratitude  more  specifically  to 
this  amiable  and  generous  man. 

We  shall  now  pursue  our  notices  of  the  progress  already  made 
by  the.  Institution*  These  must  necessarilv  be  general ;  but  we 
refer  the  reader,  for  the  details^  to  the  puolished  Reports.  The 
eecond,  made  at  the  general  n>t»eting»'  25th  March  i80S,  and  the 
third,  on  the  f 5tk  Mirch  ]609|  (the  anniversary  of  the  aboli- 
tion), contain  a  variety  of  most  interesting  particulars,  relatiTe, 
not  merely  to  the  Society,  but  to  the  state  of  the  African  conti- 
nent. 

Communications  have  been  made  to  the  governor  of  Sierra 
Leone,  empowering  him  to  eneourage  the  acquisition  of  the  Ara- 
bic and  Susoo  languages,  by  Europeans  in  that  colony.  The  for- 
mer has  been  extended,  by  the  Mahometan  conquests,  over  a 
large  part  of  the  west  coast.  The  latter,  beside  being  spoken 
generally  on  the  coast  for  150  miles  north  of  the  colony,  is  un- 
derstood by  the  Foulahs  and  Mandiiigocs ;  and  is  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  extensive  country  of  Jolonkadoo,  where  the  Niirer 
is  said  to  take  its  rise.  Its  acquisition  has  been  greatly  facilii..Li  J. 
by  the  labours  of  Mr  Bruaton,  a  nnssioiKiry,  to  wliose  iearning 
and  zeal  wo  owe  a  Susoo  grammar  ;uid  vocabulary,  with  several 
oilier  tr.Kts.  '] "he  governor  lias  hecn  directed  to  cin^atre  proper 
teacheii^  to  supeiintend  the  proficiency  of  the  scholaib,  and  to  en- 
courage both  by  appropriiite  rewards. 

The  Board  has  also  sent  to  the  same  settlement  three  Africa^ 
youths,  who  had  been  carcfullv  educated  in  this  couiitry,  and 
had  been  especially  qualified  to  act  as  schoolmasters,  by  instruc- 
tion in  Mr  Lancaster's  system  of  education.  They  had  made 
great  progress  in  their  studies  ;  and  had  acted  for  some  time  as 
teachers  ,it  the  Lancastrian  school  of  the  Royal  Military  A.syhini. 
'incy  iik^'Vwjoc'  had  some  knowledge  of  drawing;  and  two  of^ 
them  were  well  acquainted  with  the  we^iving  of  cotton.   The  ga 
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vernor  of  Sierra  Lecne  has  been  directed  to  encournge  the  schools 
established  under  those  young  men,  by  all  fiis  influence  with  the 
native  chiefs ;  and  he  has  also  been  empowered  to  send  over  to 
this  country  sucli  other  African  youths  as  may  be  qualified  to  at- 
iA\n  a  similar  pToficiency  in  aris  not  easily  to  be  acquired  at  that 
settlement. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  finest  cotton  seed  has  been  sent  bv  the 
Board  for  distribution  in  A.ricA  ;  it  being  wisely  judged,  that, 
under  ihe  pressure  uf  the  Orders  in  Council,  no  article  is  likely  so 
well  to  repay  the  cost  of  its  cultivation.  Above  fifteen  tons  had 
been  transmitted  at  the  date  of  tlie  last  annivt  rsiry  (March  1^09)  j 
und  a  p.irt  of  it  had  arrived — was  sown — md  tliriving  exceeding- 
ly. Instructions  for  its  culture  and  prep  iration,  from  the  sow- 
ing, to  tlie  period  of  its  final  embarkation,  li  .ve  been  likewise  dis- 
tributed among  the  natives,  with  the  parcels  of  the  seed  5  and 
seven  cotton  gins,  with  the  iron  work  for  twelve  more,  were  sent 
out,  to  serve  for  present  use,  as  well  as  to  furnish  models  for  si- 
milar machinery. 

It  being  stated  that  a  species  of  the  palm-tree,  abounding  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  yields  excellent  hemp,  and  a 
specimen  liavii^.g  been  produced  to  the  Board,  the  proper  utensils 
for  examining  this  point,  have  been  sent  out ;  and  directions 
have  been  also  given  to  try  the  use  of  the  mangrove  bark  in  tan- 
nings which  the  reports  already  received  authorise  us  to  expect 
will  succeed  perfectly.  A  machine  for  expressing  castor  oil  h.is 
also  been  furnished,  the  nut  growing  in  great  luxuriance  on  the 
Ail  ic:m  coast.  The  Bonrd  b.is  further  sent  out  plants  of  -he  white 
mulbf-rrv,  Peruvian  bark,  camphor,  tobacco  and  tea  tree,  under 
the  superuitendauce  of  a  person  skilled  in  gardening. 

Of  the  premiums  ofievv-u  by  the  Board,  two  have  been  claimed, 
and  one  awarded.  The  latter  has  been  given  to  Messrs;  Ander- 
sons, merchants  in  London,  for  the  importation  of  10,000  lib.  of 
cotton,  the  growth  of  the  island  of '  Tapo,  in  Sierra  Leone  river, 
it  was  of  good  quality,  and  sold  for  2s.  Kd.  per  pound.  Had  it 
been  prupeily  gathered  ar^d  cleaned,  it  would  have  fetched  a  high- 
er price.  Another  quantity  sent  home  brought  2z.  lOd.,  though 
labouring  under  similar  defects.  Messrs  Andersons  have  since 
greatly  incrc;^.5cd  their  plantatlor.s  :  not  less  than  six  hundred  acres 
over  i»nd  above  their  former  grounds,  \^  ere  prepared  for  p'.intirg 
in  Mar  I  SOS.  Tiie  premium  for  rice  was  claimed  ior  eleven 
tons;  but  was  withheld,  because  those  were  imported,  not  into 
ihis  country,  but  the  West  Indies,  contrary  to  the  conditions. 
The  cultivation  of  several  articles,  as  cofi'ee,  pepper,  and  paim- 
oll,  ro  r.h*r!i  the  f^r'l  md  climate  of  Africa  are  peculiarly  wpII 
ad«^ptedj  have  rathcno  b^cn  greatly  tmpeded  .by  the  state  of  the 
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datiM  in  AJs  country.  The  Board  has  accordingly  m.d.:  proper 
Jep^fJ^tation.  todieGorerotMDt  on  this  point,  and  entettam 
Uttle  doabt  that  these  will  prove  eflFcctual. 

•aemoit  important  object,  however,  of  all,  reni  nns  to  l,e  no- 
tic**/  TheBowd  has  been  actively  emploTcd  ,n  n.ving  edect 
MdTe  abolWoD act,  by  bringing  to  light  th~  ev.s.ons  or  vioh- 
tionTof  it  by  the  am'of  slave-merchants  abroad,  nuX  tho:r  co- 
XtOT.  in  Jus  country.  The  difhculty  of  obta.,Mnp  su.h  proof* 
as  owT  bring  these  nefarious  practices  to  conch^n  pumshrrienf, 
needsLrcely  be  pointed  out.  It  would  be  highly  .mpolu.c  m 
the  to  disdose,  in  a  public  Repon.  the.r  -  ,form«.on  on 

tWs  subject,  or  to  state  the  proceedings  which  they  are  .  lop - 
ine,  fo/the  purpose,  of  justice  and  prevention.  We  sh.U  pre- 
8e?^e  the««ne  Cej  merely  stating  that  our  rea<lcrs  may  be 
a'^red  the  Institution  does  not  ria«bef  over  this  .t.  ch;ef  duty  j 
>  ,d  entreating  «ich  of  them  as  have  the  means  of  guunc  infor- 
mation, whicK  may  assUt  in  detecting  the  practice,  in  question, 

innmal  Of  to  the  Institution  m  London. 

^  T"e  ful^?a«;eof  the  abolition  by  foreign  powers,  is  another 
^ost  important  object  of  solicitude  w.th  the  Board  ;  ..nd  to  .,- 
^t  hS^hey  ha»e^  resolred  to  translate  and  circulate  aooi,t:o.. 
acts  in  the  countries  where  the  trade  continues  to  hnd  pr._vc. 
ors.   They  aUo  have  never  ceased  to  drajjr  the  attention  o  h>s 
Majesty's  ministers  to  it,  ««1  have  recewed  assurances  of  as  ef- 
fectual a  cooperation  a.  circumstances  will  perm.t.    We  con- 
fes  .  however,  that,  from  such  a  government,  little  »  to  be  ex- 
pected in  this  way.  if  two  of  the  m.wsters  were  formerly  ta- 
uabl.  to  the  .iuse.  one  of  those  is  now  out  of  office  •,  and 
Tho  or  what  the  new  ones  may  b..-whether  they  are  for  or  a- 
ea,„st  the  question,  it  U  impossible  for  us  to  say.  whoare  bare- 
f;  a  quainted  with'thcir  names.   We  look  to  Parl.ament  for  a 
more  active  and  powerful  interference  o„  this  point  j  and  shall 
dismiss   he  topfc  with  remarking,  in  fairuess  to  Lord  Castle- 
S  who  lately  held  the  seals  for  the  colonial  department,  tha^ 
thou>>^h  always  a  decided  enemy  of  the  dwlition,  as  soon  as  the 
act  passed,  L  showed  himself,  on  aU  occasions,  disposed  fairly, 
and  even  r.ciively,  to  assist  in  enforcmg  It. 

Our  readers  ZiU  now  expect  some  account  of  die  effects  which, 
the  abolitioti  has  already  produced  m  Africa.   A\  e      ■!!  beg.  i 
whh  u,  extract  from  cUmor  Ludlam's  account  of  the  effects 
uced  by  the  last  efforts  of  die  ^ve-tradc-by  die  exertion. 

*  I  he  address  of  the  secretary,  Mr  Macaulay,  is,  Birchen  Law, 
LK)ndon. 
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of  the  tradm  as  soon  as  rhe  day  of  the  abolition  was  (tied.    It  is 

datcti  Noi'emher  IS07. 

The  war  in  Rokelle  is  suspended  i  all  parties  seem  to  have  been 
too  busy  in  trade  to  think  of  regular  war.  The  same  ts  the  case  in 
6hcrbro.  In  both  places  they  are  catching  each  other  openly  and 
•ecrctly,  and  on  all  maimer  of  pretences ;  but  not  righttni»^ 

♦«  I  believe,  however,  that  more  money  v.  ill  be  lost  than  gained 
in  the  slave  trade  this  year.  Most  of  those  w!  i  J!d  not  go  off  very 
early,  have  met  with  mahy  difliculiirs  in  obtaining  their  slaves,  an  J 
provisions  sufficient  to  carry  t! :  m  oiF.  They  have  also  sufiered  xnach 
an  rlu'ir  crews,  officers  as  well  as  men. 

**  Several  vessels  arc  rcpfjrted  to  bate  been  lost  o\  cut  off,  chiefly 
to  leeward  ;  and  several  insurrections  have  Ij.ippcncJ.  The  reason 
h  snii!  to  he,  that  n  great  nnmbcr  of  Bc.ich-nien,  and  Gi  umt  tLas  j- 
bu.v  been  5erit  in  consequence  ui  tlic  unusu^  demand  iur 
tlavr'x.  "         J\cj\  p.  17. 

As '4  comrall,  wt  prefcnt  the  following  very  pleafing  extraOs 
from  the  'VWixd  Report,  compridng  later  accounts  from  the  fame 
rcfpf    ab ' e  (]  > '  i r ;  <••. . 

*  Letters  from  the  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  daied  in  May  last, 
(1S08)  state,  that  the  colony  wiis  on  tlie  most  friendly  terms  wiih  the 
snn'oiindin^  natives  ;  an-I  tliat  its  inf.uence  anion them  liad  of  hue 
rapidly  iticvea'^cd.  Kcnic  of  th^oqc  massacres,  v.hich  Wl^ic  prtKliritd 
as  aa  inevitable  consequcaco  of  the  abolition  of  the  i»lave  trade,  had 
cccnrrcd  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Sierra  Leone.  Only  one  iriid  for 
u-itchcraft  had  taken  place  for  a  long  time  $  ivhereas  formerly  such 
frials  used  to  be  very  frequent :  and  although,  in  that  one  case,  the 
accused  had  been  found  guilty,  she  had  not  been  put  to  death ;  bti^ 
after  some  ttme^  had  been  oet  at  liberty. 

*•  There  is  no  fear,  observes  the  governor*  **  but  that  the  iia- 
lives  m  this  neighbourhood  will  have  abundant  employment*  Hither^ 
to  they  have  been  chie  fly  busied  in  the  manufacture  of  saltf  vhlcli 
is  in  great  demand*  Their  rice  fields  have  certainly  been  prepared 
4!bis  year  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual»  from  which  I 
prognosticate  well. 

AU  tiie  wars  round  us  are  suspended  for  tlic  present.  I  do  not 
say  th.ii  thcT  are  suspended  in  convcp^tience  of  the  abolition ;  but 
tlic  abolition  is  very  likely  to  prevent  ih-y.r  revival. 

*'  There  ran  be  no  doubt  that  the  C(  minnnication  brtv;;>en  tl^c 
coast  «nd  die  interior  is  in  a  fair  wny  of  bcing^  more  open.  In  the 

breeding  of  cattle,  we  are  greatly  improving  ;  their  numbers  increase, 

an(^ 


♦  «  Th!  >  is  ilic  namv.-  given  to  the  persons,  residing  on  the  coast,  who 
act  as  lYiterpreters  to  the  captains  of  ships,  and  ai»sist  them  in  con- 
ducting  their  trade. ' 

•f  «  Or  domestic  servants.   These  have  always  bccn^conadercd 
not  liable  to  be  sold^  unless  when  convicted  of  crimes  to  which  i^ 
crime  of  slavery  is  attached*  * 
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aid  they  thrive  well.  And^  in  a  subscc^uent  letter,  it  is.  stated, 
that  oxen  are  now  used  in  the  draughty  much  to  the  advantage  of 

the  colony. 

*  He  thus  concludes  one  of  his  letters — 

**  This  ]i;is  cert  linlr  bc'-^  one  of  the  quietest  and  most  unlntcresN 
in^  years  I  have  known  iii  Africa.  I  have  neither  trials  for  witch- 
c rait,  nor  wars,  lu^r  kidniij^pings,  to  speak  of  in  my  journ^  Per- 
haps we  have  liie  abolilion  x.o  th.mk  for  it.  '* 

*  In  a  letter,  of  so  late  a  J^ic  ;is  November  la<;t,  (180:1)  the  go- 
vernor urilfs — "  I  have  r.o  douht,  rh  il,  if  thinj^s  (*n  as  they 
do,  this  will  soon  be  llic  first  pLicc  on  ilic  coast  ot  Alrica.  "  And 
he  expresses  his  sincere  belief,  that  "  commerce  and  agriculture  will 
overspread  this  almost  depopulated  part  of  Africa;'*  and  that« 

if  the  colony  receives  encouragement  from  the  British  govern- 
ment, it  vrill,  in  no  very  long  time,  repay  the  benefits  received.  **  ^ 

^  The  information  from  Goree  is  also  very  encouraging.  A  letter 
from  that  island,  dated  in  December  last,  represents  Major  Max- 
well, die  present  commandant  of  that  island,  as  indefatigable  in  his 
exertions  to  promote  cultivation  and  civili/ntion  in  that  part  of 
Africa*  He  nas  a  plantation  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  he  keeps 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  stimulate  tie 
natives  to  follow  his  example.  He  has  been  supplied  witli  some  of 
the  cotton  seed  transmitted  to  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  Directors ; 
and  has  had  a  cotton  gin  constructed  after  the  medel  of  one  of  thost 
lately  sent  out. 

*  A  communication  has  also  been  received  from  the  Gold  Coast 
respecting  tlic  political  state,  and  the  ar^rlcr.ltural  faculiies,  of  that 
part  of  Africa  ;  which  tends  to  encourage  the  hope,  that  much  may 
be  done  towards  its  improvement,  if  adequate  means  are  employed 
to  that  end.'    2d  Rep.  p.  16 — 19. 

Thclc  fa^s  fpeak  whole  volumes;  and  we  n<»rd  only  ad  l,  t!iat 
a  very  confiderable  increafe  of  the  lawful  and  dircO  trade  v^ith 
the  Affica^i  coafl  has  :iiready  fupplicd,  in  part,  the  bhiik.  occafion- 
ed  by  the  ceflation  of  the  tralTic  in  Haves. 

We  have  now  brou^rht  to  a  clofe  our  notice  of  the  important 
nnd  intere'iing  fubjecls  treated  of  in  the  works  i^efore  us.  To 
•  thcfe  traCiS  uc  again  bej;  hoivc  to  refer  our  readcTF.  1:  will  afford 
US  the  mofi:  pure  fatisfac.tioii  to  think  that,  amnnp^  tliofr  who  ptr- 
ufe  the  pages  of  this  widtly  circr.'atc*l  Journ;d,  foir.c  hora-ll  and 
enlightened  men  may  be  found,  whofe  attention,  not  prcvioufly 
called  to  the  fubje£^,  fhall  be  fixed  by  tlie  foregoing  details ;  and 
•we  fliall  rejoice  ^rre.uly  >»nd  fmcerely  to  learn  that  our  efforts  have 
added  a  fmgle  aclive  ailuciate  to  the  Iniliiution  \vhofe  hillcrr  we 
have  b'  en  tracing.  Much  hns  bet  a  done  in  the  formation  of  the 
Society  ^ — fomewiiat  in  t])c  commencement  of  its  operations.  Jjiir 
"we  earneftly  hope  that  ihcfe  are  only  the  iiender  beginnings  of 
nn  ellablithmenr,  whofe  mature  ftrcngth,  and  iinal  grandeur,  arc 
dedined  to  throw  its  origin  .into  the  (hade; 

Art*. 
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■rtw  of  our  reader*;,  \wq  trufl,  think  us  capable  of  infuUine  them, 
*  at  fuch  a  moment  as  the  prcfent,  with  any  notice  of  the  fquab- 
bles  of  Lord  Caftlereagh  and  Mr  Cannings,  or  the  more  pacific  re- 
criminations of  Lords  Melville  and  Mulgrave.  The  parties  ta 
which  we  wifh  to  call  their  attention,  are  not  the  parties  in  the 
Cabinet, — nor  even  the  parties  in  Parliament, — bwt  the  parties  in 
the  N.uion  ; — that  nation,  whofe  opinions  and  whofe  fpirit  ought 
to  admonifli  and  controul  both  Cabinet  and  Parliament,  but  which 
ieems  to  us  to  be  itfelf  breaking  rapidly  into  two  furious  and  irre- 
concileahle  parties,  by  whofe  collifion,  if  it  b?  not  prevented,  our 
conliitution  and  independence  muR  be  fpcedily  deftroyed.  We 
have  fiid  before,  thni  the  root  of  all  our  ml'-.fortunes  was  in  the 
flate  of  the  people,  and  not  in  the  conftitution  of  the  leglfli- 
ture  ;  and  the  nore  we  fee  and  reflect,  the  more  we  are  fari?- 
fied  of  this  truth*  It  is  In  vain  to  cleanfe  the  conduits  and  refer- 
voirs,  if  the  fountain  itfelf  be  tainted  and  impure.  If  the  body 
of  the  people  be  corrupt  or  depraved,  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  improv- 
ing their  reprcfcntation.  We  have  not  time,  now,  to  enter  fnlly 
into  thiis  moft  important  fubjeci:  ;  but  we  (hall  fpeak  fcrlL  rtly 
what  %^'c  fironqly  Itel  ;  and  expcfe  ouvl  Kes  to  any  rhinir,  rather 
than  the  re  proach  of  having  poorly  fupj  :<  iTed  a  voice  that  will  at 
all  events  iiC  very  widely  heard,  at  a  ciihs  when  we  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  raile  it  to  its  hi^^heft  pitch. 

The  dangers,  and  the  corruptions,  and  the  prodigies  of  the  timns, 
I  nve  very  nearly  put  an  end  to  all  neutrality  and  moderation  m  po- 
litics; and  the  ^reat  body  of  the  nntnjn  appears  to  us  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  violent  and  moil  pernicious  fa£^ions  \ — the  cour- 
tiers, who  are  alnv  f  r  arbitrary  power, —  and  the  democrit^, 
who  are  alniofl  for  revolution  and  republicynitm.  Betwrrn  tlirie 
iXzvA  a  fmall,  but  moft  refpedtable  band — the  friends  of  lihertr 
rtr.d  of  order— the  Cfld  conftituticns!  Whigs  of  England, — with  the 
beil  talents  nntl  the  belt  intentions,  but  without  power  or  popula- 
rity,— calumniated  and  fufpecfled  by  both  parties,  rmd  looking  on 
both  v\'ith  too  vifihle  a  refentnient,  averfuyn  and  alarm.  The  two 
great  ciivifion  ,  the  mr^n  tim..  are  ^jaiiy  provoking  each  other 
to  greater  exc  'es,  and  recruiting  their  hoiUie  ranks,  as  they  ad- 
vance, from  tne  diminlfhing  n^ifs  f  'he  calm  aiid  the  »eutraj. 
Every  hr  v  the  rifmg  '.idt  s  are  eating  away  the  narrow  itlhmus  up- 
"on  which  ib^  .11  er-  ns  of  the  conllitutlon  arc  ftatioued  ;  and  ere- 
ry  hoir.  it  b  con  cs  r.ii)re  necea^ryfuf  them  lo  oppofe  fooae  barrier 
to  their  eiiciOAchmeut* 

If 


# 
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If  the  two  cppofite  parties  are  once  permitted  to  il>ocK  tcgctii^  r 
in  open  conlLcU  Ui^rc  is  an  en  1  to  the  freedom,  ancf  almofl  to  the 
exiilence  of  the  nation, — wlcut  vcr  he  the  rt'fult, — .ikhough  ti^at  is 
not  douhttul  ;  and  Ujc  ouiy  liunnii  means  of  preventing  a  cui.ium- 
n^-arton  to  whicli  all  things  fi^-i'm  To  obviouHy  U'nding,  is  for  the  re- 
in;»i:r.Ui/  friciidh  of  tr:e  conllitutioii  to  unbend  from  their  coKl  and 
repulhve  neutvaiity,  and  to  join  theirifelvcd  to  the  more  refpptT.abIc 
members  of  ilie  party  to  w?  ich  they  have  the  j;reateil  aihniry  ; 
and  thus,  by  the  weight  of  tlielr  chara6ler,  and  the  force  of  their 
talents,  to  tempv-r  its  violence  and  moderai?.  irs  excelled,  t;li  it  can 
be  guided  in  fafety  to  tl)e  defence,  and  n,)t  to  the  deitrucSbion  of 
our  hbert:e«.  In  the  prefent  crirs,  ue  have  no  hefitation  in  fay- 
ing, that  it  is  to  the  popular  hde  that  the  friends  of  the  conilitu- 
tion  mufl  turn  themfelvts;  and  chat,  if  the  Whig  leaders  do  not 
firft  conciliate,  and  then  retrain  the  people, — ^if  they  do  not  f.ive 
thenn  frcni  the  leaders  they  ure  already  chotTinj»  in  their  own  body, 
and  become  then^fvlves  their  leaders,  by  becoming  their  p itrons, 
and  their  cordhd,  though  anihoritative,  udvifers  ; — they  will  in  uo 
lung  time  fweep  away  the  Conftituiion  itfelf,  the  Monarchy  of  Eiig- 
land,  and  the  Wliisz  aridocracy,  by  which  tliat  Monarchy  is  con- 
trouied  and  c(;ntan.t\',  ar.d  exahed  above  all  oth;  r  iorms  of  polity. 

This  is  the  hum  of  our  doctrine ;  though  we  are  aware  that, 
to  most  readers,  it  will  require  more  development  than  we  can 
now  alTord,  and  be  exposed  to  n;oic  objections  than  w  e  have  left 
ourselves  roum  to  answer.  To  many,  we  are  sensible,  our  fears 
will  appear  altogether  chimerical  and  fantastic.  We  have  always 
had  these  two  parties,  it  will  be  said — always  some  for  carrying 
things  with  a  liigh  hand  against  the  people — and  bome  for  sub- 
jecting every  thing  to  their  nod  ;  but  the  conflict  has  hitherto  af- 
forded nothing  more  than  a  wholesome  and  invigorating  exerciser; 
and  the  constitution,,  so  far  from  being  endangered  by  it,  has  Jn- 
therto  beea  found  to  flourish,  in  proportion  as  it  became  mure 
animated.  Why,  tiien,  should  we  anticipate  &uch  tragical  e^ 
fe^ts  from  its  continuance? 

Now,  to  this,  and  to  all  such  questions,  we  must  answer,  that 
we  can  conceive  them  to  proceed  only  from  that  fatal  ignonmce 
or  inattention  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  so  many  of  our  enors  and  misfortunes.  It  is  true,  that  therft 
have  always  been  in  this  country  persons  who  leaned  towards  ar- 
bitrary power,  and  persons  who  leaned  towards  :i  popnh^r  govern- 
ment. In  all  mixed  governments,  there  mut>t  be  such  men,  and 
such  parties  ;  some  will  admire  the  monarciiical,  and  some  ilie 
'  democratical  par*  of  the  constitution  and,  speaking  very  gene- 
rally, the  rich,  ^nd  the  timid  and  the  indolent,  as  wcil  as  the  base 
^d.the  serviJej  will  have  si  tiatural  tendency  to  the  one  side  ;  and 
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the  poor,  the  Sold  and  'cnterprizing,  as  well  as  the  eiiviont  and  the 

discontented,  will*  be  inclined  to  range  themseircs  on  the  other. 
There  things  have  been  always  ;  and  always  must  be.  They  have 
been  hitherto,  too,  u  ithout  mischief  or  hazsrd ;  and  might  be 
fairly  cci:si«.l<jrcd  xs  symptoms  at  least,  if  not  as  causes  of  the 
fioundru'KS  and  vigour  of  our  political  organization.  But  this  ha» 
been  ihe  cn^o  only,  because  xliz  bulk  of  the  nation  has  liitlicrto, 
or  till  very  lately,  beloiiged  to  no  piny  at.  all.  Factions  rxi  cd 
or'y  among  a  sui^ili  riuinbcr  of  imrjble  and  amLiLlcuiJ  iiuiiv.du- 
y  and,  for  want  of  p:ii"ti3;irs,  ncccGSMriiy  venjcd  ihcinsolves 
in  2  few  speeches  ati'.I  priniphlrts — L.  ..ii  eUc:ion  riot,  cr  a  trea- 
smy  prosccurion.  The  partis  ins  of  Wi!kj>s,  »nd  the  parti- 
sans of  Lord  B(.?;^,  .oiiiicil  Init  ;i  vc.-y  incuiiaic  i^tvie  part  of  the 
popu]:*tio;:.  h  'Jiey  had  divided  the  uhok'  nation  among  tljcm, 
the  Wiv.:.  r.reaches  of  the  peace  and  (>f  the  at  WestminsJer, 
would  hav.'  been  changed  into  civil  w  ar  .^nd  muiual  proscriptions f 
and  the  co:;stiti:ilon  of  the  country  wniiid  have  been  overwhelm- 
ed in  tic  conflict.  In  those  times,  dicvfiire,  the  aclvocates  of 
arbitrary  power  and  of  popular  hct- tuse  were  restraintd,  not  mere- 
ly Ky  the  constitutioiiH)  principles  of  so  many  men  of  eight  and 
juthority,  but  by  the  absolute  neutrality  vwC  indiiferfncc  or  the 
^rcHt  body  of  the  people.  Th»y  foup^hr  like  clmmpious  in  a  riing 
#vf  inipartial  spectators  \  and  the  multitude  who  look^fd  on,  and 
rhcught  it  sporty  had  httlc  other  luterest  t]*an  Xjo  see  that  each- 
huu  fair  play. 

Now,  l.owcvcr,  the  case  is  lamentably  dltlerent ;  and  it  "will 
not  be  difficult,  wt  think,  to  point  out  the  causes  which  Iiave 
spread  abroad  this  spitit  of  contention,  and  changed  those  cairn 
spectators  into  fierce  and  impetuous  ccinbstr'.nts.  Wc  have  for- 
merly endeavoured,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  *  to  explain  the 
nature  of  that  great  and  gradual  change  in  the  conduion  of  Eu«. 
rcpcan  society,  by  which  the  lower  and  middling  orders  have 
been  insensibly  raised  into  greater  importance  than  they  tajoyed, 
when  their  place  in  the  political  ?^caie  was  originally  settled  ;  and 
attempt ?d  to  tliow  in  what  way  ihe  revolution  in  France,  and  the 
rcvclrtdonarv  mcvemcnts  of  oiiwr  countries,  micht  be  td(^n^^  to 
\hi'  ogrcff.  and  the  n-.v^lcct  of  that  great  movement.  We  c?.dio6 
ftop  ri  w  to  rc'suiT:e  any  pirt  of  tiir.t  general  discussion  \  but  re- 
ferring sucli  of  cur  readers  as  may  wish  to  understand  our  whclr 
tliecrv,  to  the  passages  cited  below,  we  proceed  to  observe,  tiiat 
ll'.e  events  of  th.e  twcntv  years  are  cf  thcmrelves  sullicicnt 
to  account  for  the  state  to  which  tlie  country  has  been  reduced, 

♦  Vohx.  p.  12,  &c.    Id.  p.  Ill',         Voh  Jtiv.  p.  2^0, 
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ai'd  for  the  increased  aunibcr,  and  incrtased  acrimony  of  the 
parties  lh?.t  Hi  vide  it. 

The  suwcc^r-  of  a  plebeian  insurrection — the  splendid  situations 
to  which  low-bred  men  have  been  exalted,  in  consequence  of  that 
succebd  — the  comparative  weakness  and  iaeluciency  of  the  sore- 
rejf^ns  and  nobles  who  opposed  it,  and  the  contempf  nnd  ridicule 
which  has  been  thrown  oy  the  victors  upon  their  order,  have  all 
tcr.t'eJ  Lo  excite  and  aggravate  the  bad  principles  that  lead  meti  to 
despise  existing  authorities,  and  to  give  into  wild  and  extravagant 
schemes  of  innovation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lon$r-conrinued 
ill  success  of  our  aiitijacobin  counsels— the  sickening  uniformity 
of  our  b'>ajtiiigi  and  failures — tlie  groiii  and  palpable  misrnannc^e- 
ment  and  incapacity  of  our  govern  meat — the  growiii^f  arid  ij  to- 
Icrjlde  burden  of  our  taxes — and,  above  atl,  the  inu>iiiient  and 
tremendous  peril  into  which  the  whole  nation  has  been  brought, 
h^v-  made  ;i  pov/eriul  appeal  to  the  i^oud  principle's  thiLt  lend 
eien  into  similar  feelings,  and  roused  those  who  are  the  lo.ist  apt 
to  busy  tlieaiselves  with  political  cousiderativiii^,  to  cry  out  in 
vast  tuinibers  for  reformation  and  redress.  The  number  of  t'.iose 
who  have  been  startled  out  of  their  neutraliiv  bv  those  feelinjrs 
of  suir'ering  and  appreliension,  very  greatly  exceeds,  u  bc^lieve, 
that  of  those  who  have  been  tempted  from  it  by  the  siinings  of 
an  Irrep^ular  ambition  \  but  bo*'^  Are  alike  disposed  to  look  with 
jealousy  ir]:)on  the  advocates  of  power  and  prere^nrivc* — to  sus- 
pect faliicdiood  and  corruption  in  cv?ry  thinsj  that  ib  nnt  clcnrly 
explained — to  resent  every  appearu'a  c  of  haughtiness  or  reserve — » 
to  listen  with  eager  credulity  to  evtry  ta'e  of  detraction  against 
public  characters — aud  to  believe  witli  iinpl'oir  rashiieas  what- 
ever  is  s.iicl  of  the  advantages  of  popular  controul. 

Such  are  the  natural  and  ori^tinal  caufes  of  the  i^xTcafe  of  that  . 
popular  difcontcnt  which  has  of  late  i»iium?d  fo  f  v/i^-ii  l  -bie  an  a- 
ipedl,  and  is  in  fic't  far  nuorc  widely  fpread  and  mor^?  .l^  cvly  rooted 
*  in  the  nation,  than  the  fanp'uine  and  ccntempr'ious  v.  IH  holieve. 
The  enumeration,  however,  would  be  ouite  ijK'^^irp;  r  if  we 
were  not  to  add,  that  it  has  been  prodij^touiiy  hclpe.l  i^v  the  con- 
tempt, and  averfjon,  and  defiance,  which  has  been  fo  loudly  and 
unwifely  exprcired  by  tlie  oppofue  party,  inl^ead  of  endeavour- 
inj»  to  avoid  the  oc  caiions  ot  diiratistaction,  and  fo  foothc  arid  con- 
ciliate thofe  whom  it  can  rever  b^*  creditable  to  Ii^ve  for  onemifS, 
it  has  been  the  urirorm  poh.  y  of  the  advocates  tor  Qrong  govern- 
ment to  exafperate  them  by  menaces  and  abufe  \ — to  dffend,  with 
infolcnce,  every  thing  that  is  uttackcd,  however  obvi'jufly  indefeni 
fihlc  :ind  to  infult  d<:fy  their  v  pponents  by  a  needleU  odea- 
ration  of  their  own  prefent  [.owcr,  and  their  refoluiion  to  ufe  it  in 
iupport  of  (heir  molt  oueniir^  a^id  unjuiiiflable  iiv»iiureh\  Thift 
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uofortunate  tone,  which  firft  adopted  in  the  time  of  Mr  Pitt, 
has  been  pretty  well  maintained  by  moft  of  his  fucceflbrs ;  and 

.  has  done  more,  wc  are  perfuaded,  to  revolt  and  alienate  die  hemi 
of  independent  and  brave  men,  than  all  the  errors  and  incoofift- 
encies  of  which  they  have  been  guilty. 

In  running  thus  rapidly  over  the  caufes  which  have  T:iifed'tbe 
pretentions,  and  aggravated  the  difcontents  of, the  people »  we  have, 
in  lact,  ilated  the  chief  caufe  of  the  increafed  acrimony  and  pre- 
tenGoiis  of  the  advocates  for  power.  The  fame  fpe^acle  of  po- 
piHar  excefs  and  popular  triumph  which  excited  the  dangerous  paf« 
fiops  of  the  turbulent  and  daring,  (Iruck  a  correfponding  alanfi  m- 
to  the  breafls  of  the  timid  and  profperous, — md  excited  a  fariotts 
antipathy  in  thofe  of  the  proud  and  domineering.  As  fear  and 
hatred  lead  equally  to  feveruy,  and  arc  neither  ot  them  very  far* 
lighted  in  their  councils,  they  naturally  attempted  to  bear  down 
this  rifing  fpirit  by  menaces  and  abufe.  All  hot-headed  andlfaal- 
low-he.ided  perfons  of  rank,  with  their  parafites  and  dependaittS— 
und  indeed  almoft  all  rich  perfons,  of  quiet  tempers  and  weakin- 
tc:lkcls,  ftarted  up  into  furious  anti-jacobins,  and  took  at  oncei 
moll  violent-  part  ia  thofe  political  contentions,  as  to  which  they 
had,  in  former  times,  been  ccnfcfleuly  ii^norant  and  indilferent. 
When  this  tone  was  once  given  from  pjfTion  aiui  millaken  prind- 
pie  in  tlie  afluai  pr/fil-ITinn  of  power,  it  was  r.-'dilv  taken  up  bf 
mere  fcrvile  venaliiy.  The  v;ilt  multiplication  ui  oilices  and  oc- 
cupations in  the  gift  of  the  jrovernment,  and  the  enormous  patron- 
age and  cxpedancy,  of  which  it  lias  recently  h  -c  enio  the  centre, 
has  drawn  a  lliil  pjreater  number,  and  of  bafci  lu  ures,  out  of  the 

.  political  uLraliiy  in  which  they  would  otherv.  iic  b.^ve  renriinedi 
and  led  then^  to  cuuiiterfeit,  fur  hii^,  that  luifortULuic  violence 
which  nec  Ji  'iily  produces  a  correfpondin^  violence  in  it  .  olj^^cls. 

Thus  h.:s  tiie  nation  been  ft  t  on  f.re  nt  the  four  corners ;  and  thttS 
has  an  incrtoinle  and  riio'.L     ,  liiciie  of  its  population  beeil 

IciuKUvd  into  two  holli.c  iiritatcd  oarties,  neither  ol  which 
can  now  fiibdue  tfie  other  witliO-Jt  a  civil  war,  und  the  tnumpB 
of  eitlier  of  which  would  be  equally  i.Ml  to  the  coniUrLiiioa. 

The  force  and  extent  of  thefe  pariies  ij  bm  iinperfeclly  knowflj 
we  beiicve,  even  to  tl,o*c  who  have  been  refpedtively  moll  active 
in  arraying  them  ;  and  tlie  extent  of  the  a^lverle  parry  ia  rireif 
ever  fufpefted  by  tiiole  who  aro  zc'Ioualy  ojipoicd  to  <u  'IH^re 
is  ledt  error,  huv.cvcr,  in  rho  citi/j^atc  of  the  partisans  of  arbittJ- 
ly  goverriment.  Ti  ey  are  in  power,  and  ihow  thcmfelves; — l^uN 
lor  this  vci'v  reafon,  their  real  force  is  probably  a  fTreat  dealleft 

.  than  it  ^ppc.js  to  be.  Many  wear  their  livery  out  of  necelliiyo^ 
convenience,  whofe  hearts  arj  \^■ith  their  aiivci levies  ;  and  ii'«ihy 
vlanioui  loudly  in  their  cuule^  who  wguld  diVmour  more  loudljfi* 
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gainft  theniy  the  moment  they  thought  that  caufe  wa^  gompr  back 
in  the  world.  The  democratical  party,' 6n  the  other  hand,  is 
fcattered  and  obfcurely  vi(ible.  It  is  rot  for  t lie  Immediate  inte« 
Tell  of  any  one  to  acuiowledge  it ;  and  fcarcely  any  one  is  proud 
of  its  badge  or  denomination.  It  lurks,  however,  in  private 
dwellings^ — it  gathers  ftrength  at  homely  firefides,— it  is  confirm- 
ed in  conferences  of  friends»— it  breaks  out  in  pamphlets  and  jour- 
nals of  every  defcription, — and  fliows  its  head  now  and  then  in  the 
more  tumuUuottS  aflemblies  of  populous  cities.  In  the  metropo* 
lis  efpecially,  where  the  concentration  of  numbers  gives  them  con- 
fidence and  importancei  it  exhibits  itfelf  very  nearly^  though  not 
altogether,  in  its  a£lual  force.  How  that  ic*ce  now  ftands  in 
compatifon  with  what  is  oppofed  to  ir,  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
very  eafy  to  calculate.  Taking  the  whole  nation  over  liead,  we 
ihould  conje^ure,  that,  as  things  now  ar^*,  they  would  be  pretty 
equally  balanced  ;  bnt,  if  any  great  calimiry  fliotiM  give  a  (hock 
to  the  (lability  of  government,  or  call  imperioufly  for  more  vigor- 
ous counfels,  we  are  convinced  that  the  parti  fans  of  popular  go- 
vernment would  be  found  to  outnumber  their  opponetits  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  two.  When  the  one  party  had  failed  fo 
fatally,  it  feems  to  be  a  natural  refource  to  m.ike  a  trial  of  the 
other;  and,  if  civil  war  or  foreign  conaued  fliould  really  fall 
on  tts,  it  would  be  a  movement  almod  of  inlHn^ive  wifdom, 
to  difplace  and  to  punifh  thofe  under  whofe  dsre^ion  they  had 
been  brought  on.  Upon  the  ilighteft  alarm,  -too,  ail  the  venal 
and  unprincipled  adherents  of  the  prerogative  would  inevitably 
defert  their  colours,  and  go  over  to  the  enemy,*-- while  the  throne 
wdttld  be  left  to  be  defended  only  by  its  regular  forces,  and  its 
immediate  dependants,  reinforced  with  a  few  bands  of  devoted 
Tories,  mingled  with  fome  generous  but  downcaft  fpirits,  under 
the  banner  of  the  Whig  aridocracy. 

But,  without  pretending  to  fettle  the  numerical  or  relative  force 
jof  the  two  oppofing  parties,  we  wi(h  merely  to  prefs  it  upon  our 
readers,  that  they  are  both  fo  ftrong  and  fo  numerous,  as  to  render 
it  quite  impolfible  that  the  one  (hould  now  cruih  or'  overcome  the 
other,  without  a  ruinous  contention  *,  and  that  they  are  fo  exa^e- 
rated,  and  fd  fanguine  and  prefumptuous,  that  they  will  pufh  for* 
ward  to  fuch  a  contention  in  no  long  time,  unlefs  they  be  feparat- 
ed  or  appeafed  by  fome  powerful  interference.  That  the  number 
jof  the  democrats  is  vaft,  and  is  daily  incrcafing  with  a  viiible  and 
dangerous  rapidity,  any  man  may  fatisfy  himfelf,  by  the  common 
sU)d  obvious  means  of  informatiqfi.  It  is  a  hCt  which  he  may  read 
l<fgibly  in  the  prodigious  fale,  and  flill  more  prodigious;  circulation, 
of  Coobett's  Rcgifter,  and  fevoral  other  weekly  papers  of  the  fame 
general  defcription :  he  may  learn  it  in  every  (Ircct  of  all  ths'manu- 
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facflurin^  and  populous  towns  In  tlie  heftrt  of  the  cooiitry  ;  and  may, 
and  muft  hear  it  mod  audibly,  in  the  public  and  private  talk  of  the 
citizens  of  the  nnctropolis.  All  thcfe  afford  dirccl  and  palpable 
proofs  of  the  ricl:ii:i!  incre^fe  of  this  formidable  party.  But  no 
man,  who  undcnlantis  a'ly  ilw.i^  of  human  nature,  or  knows 
any  thing  of  our  recent  hiitory,  cm  need  dir*e6t  evidence  to  con- 
vince him,  that  it  muft  have  experienced  a  prodigious  iiKreafe. 
In  a  country  where  more  than  a  million  of  m?n  tiike  fome  inrereft 
in  politic?,  and  zrc  dzily  accuflomod  to  refer  the  blefhngs  or  the 
evtis  of  their  cor.'Iitiou  to  the  conilucl  of  their  ruler'^,  is  it  poffi- 
ble  to  conceive*,  that  a  third  part  at  lead  of  every  man's  income 
(hould  be  taken  from  him  in  the  lhape  ot  taxes, — and  that,  after 
twenty  years  of  boallf'jl  hollility,  we  fliould  be  left  without  a  fin- 
ale ally,  and  ih  i/iiminent  hazard  of  bcin^  invaded  and  conquered 
by  a  revolurionary  foe,  without  producin;^  a  very  general  feelinc: 
of  difatTedUon  and  tlifeontent,  and  fpreading  through  the  body  o£ 
tl>e  nation  a  great  diipofition  to  defpife  and  diftruft  their  governors, 
and  to  jud^e  unfavourably  of  the  form  of  govcrnnient  ilfelf  which 
could  admit  of  fuch  grofs  ignorance  or  impofition  ? 

The  great  increnfe  of  the  oppofite  party,  again,  is  but  too  vifible, 
we  are  forry  to  fay,  in  the  votes  in  Parliament,  in  ihe  existence 
rf  the  prcfent  admiuiltration,  and  in  the  fale  and  the  tenor  of 
the  treaiury  journals.  Bur,  independent  of  fuch  proof,  this  too 
might  have  been  fafely  inferred  from  the  known  circumftanccs  (jf 
the  timej:.  In  a  nation  abounding  with  wealth  and  loyiiity,  ena- 
moured of  its  old  inilitutioiis,  and  iiidebted  for  its  freedooi,  in  ^ 
great  degree,  to  the  fptric  of  its  landed  artftocracy,  it  was  impofli- 
ble  that  th^  excelTes  of  a  plebeian  infuTre€lion  {hould  not  have  ex- 
cited a  great  averfion  to  ev«ry  thing  that  had  a  iimilar  tendency  • 
and  in  any  nation,  alas !  that  had  multiplied  its  taxes,  and  increaf* 
ed  the  patronage  of  its  government  to  three  times  their  ori urinal 
extent,  it  could  not  but  happen,  that  multitudes  would  be  found 
to  barter  their  independence  foe  their  intereft,  and  to  exchange 
the  language  of  free  men  for  that  which  was  mod  agreeable  to  the 
parry  upon  whofe  favour  they  depended. 

If  the  numbers  of  the  oppofed  factions,  however,  be  formidable 
to  the  peace  of  the  country,  the  acrimony  of  their  mutual  hollility 
is  lliU  more  alarminj;^.  If  the  whole  n.uicMi  were  divided  into  the 
followers  of  Mr  Cobbett  -an  J  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  the  followers 
of  Mr  John  Giffbrd  and  Mr  John  Bowles,  does  not  every  man  fee 
that  a  civil  war  and  a  revolution  would  be  inevitable  ?  Now,  wc 
fay,  that  the  fadlions  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  are  not 
very  different  from  the  followers  of  Mr  Cobbett  and  Mr  Gifibrd } 
and  that,  if  they  are  allowed  to  defy  and  provoke  each  other  into 
new  extravagance  and  increafed  hoftilitfi  as  they  have  been  doing 
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ktelf »  we  do  not  fee  how  that  moft  tremendous  of  all  calamities 
ts  to  be  avoided.  If  thofe  who  have  influence  with  the  people  go 
on  a  little  longer  to  excite  in  them  a  contempt  and  diflrufl  of  all 
public  chara£ler6f  and  of  all  inftitutiont  of  authority,  while  the 
moft  confpicDoas  tSf  our  public  men  go  on  to  judifyj  by  their  con- 
du£^9  that  contempt  and  diflrufl  — if  the  people  are  tauf^ht,  by  all 
who  now  take  the  trouble  to  win  their  confidence^  that  Parliament 
is  a  mere  aflemblage  of  unprincipled  place-hunters*  and  that  ins 
and  cuts  are  equally  determined  to  defend  corruption  »nd  pi*cula« 
tion,  and  if  Parliament  continues  to  bufy  itfelf  with  perfonalitieS|— 
to  decline  the  inveftigation  of  corruptionSy^-and  to  approve,  by  its 
IroteSs  what  no  fane  man  in  the  kingdom  can  confider  as  admitting 
of  apology } — if  thofe  to  whom  their  natural  leaders  have  given  up 
the  guidance  of  the  people,  (hall  continue  to  tell  them  that  they  may 
eafily  be  relieved  of  half  their  taseSf  and  placed  in  a  fituatton  of  tri<* 
Hmphant  fecurity,  while  the  government  continues  to  multiply  its 
impofittons»  and  to  wafte  their  blood  and  treafufe  in  expeditions 
which  make  us  deteftable  and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  world, 
while  they  bring  the  danger  nearer  to  our  own  door  % — if,  finally, 
the  people  are  a  little  more  perfuaded  that,  without  a  radical  change 
in  the  conftttution  of  the  Legiilature,  they  muft  continue  in  the 
condition  of  flaves  to  a  junto  of  boroughmongersi  while  Parlia- 
ment tejedls  with  difdain  every  propofal  to  corre£l  the  mod  paU 
pable  defe6ls  of  that  conftitution  \  >■  Then  we  fay  that  the  whole* 
fome  days  of  England  are  numberedy-^that  (he  (lands  upon  tht 
verge  of  the  moft  dreadful  of  all  calamtttest— and  that  all  the 
freedom  and  happinefs  which  we  undoubtedly  enjoy,  and  all  the 
morality  and  intelligence,  and  the  long  habits  of  fober  thinking  atul 
kin'dly  aficAion  which  adorn  and  exalt  ourpcople,  will  not  pro- 
ted^  us  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war^  Tne  norm  is  mod  evi* 
dently  brewing  over  our  heads  at  this  moment ;  aiid,  if  it  cannot 
be  difperfed  before  it  burft  upon  them,  we  do  not  fee  where  is 
our  chance  of  being  faved  from  deftru£iion* 

The  iflToe  of  this  unhallowed  confli^  will  not  be  long  doubtfuL 
The  experience  of  all  countrie8»  and  of  our  own  country  at  a 
time  far  lefs  perilous,  has  (hown,  that  popular  infurreffctons  are 
almoft  always  fuccefsfuh  The  governors,  indeedj  have  vaft  ad- 
vantages in  the  adual  pofTeiHon  of  an  organized  power  \  but>  il 
this  ht  not  fuflicient  to  prevent  the  infurreAion,  there  is  fcarcely 
any  chance  of  its  being  able  to  beat  it  down.  Every  courfc, 
then,  becomes  equally  fatal  to  a  government  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion.  If  it  make  an  attempt  at  conciliation,  it  is  fufpedied  of 
timidity,  and  encourages  the  palTionate  and  daring  t  if  it  arm 
itfelf  with  feverlty  and  terror*  it  roufes  agalnft  it  the  deepet 
and  more  formidable  refedtmtnt  of  the  generous  and  brave* 
In  our  cafe,  too,  the  infurgents  would  not  only  have  the  phyfi* 
cal  force  of  the  country  on  their  fide,  but  would  have  far  more 
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ndtvity,  economy  and  poitience ;  and,  in  all  pfobiUfit)!  ^ 
more  enterprife  and  talent>  than  would  be  left  for  the  df  fence  of 
thole  who  had  provoked  the  aggreffion.  The  triumph  of  fuch  it 
party,  however,  would  be  the  ruin  of  EngliOi  liberty,  and  of  her 
peace,  happinefs  and  profperity.  Thofe  who  have  merely  Itved  ia 
our  timet,  mud  have  feen,  and  they  who  have  read  of  other 
times,  or  refleii^  on  what  Man  ii  at  all  times,  mtt?>  know,  ii- 
dependent  of  that  ieflbn,  how  much  ikange^  and  how  much  /iW, 
muft  concur  with  genius  and  patriotifm,  to  form  a  f^ood  or  a  fta* 
ble  governments  We  have  the  frame  and  the  materials  of  fuch  a 
government  in  the  conftltutton  of  England  \  but^  if  we  rend  afun* 
der  that  frame,  and  Matter  thofe  materiakh— if  we  *  pot  oat  tte 
fight*  of  oar  living  polity, 

^  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  fire 
That  may  its  ffame  relumine. 
The  ftabihty  of  the  EngtiQi  conftitutlon  depends  upon  its  ino» 
mrchy  and  ariftocracy ;  and  their  flabiiity,  again,  depends  vcrf 
much  on  ihe  circomftance  of  their  having  grown  natural! j  out  of 
die  frame  of  fockty— upon  their  having  llruck  their  roots  dec^ 
through  every  ftratum  of  the  political  foil,  and  having  been  numlif- 
ed  and  imprraed^  during  a  long  courfe  of  ages,  by  the  ufageft  io- 
0itutions,  habits  and  affpQions  of  the  community.  A  popohirK^ 
volution  MTonld  overthrow  the  monarchy  and  the  ariflocracy ;  and, 
even  if  it  were  not  true  that  revohition  propagates  revolution,  as 
waves  give  rife  to  waves,  till  the  agitation  is  Sopped  bytheiiwi 
boundary  of  defpotifm,  it  would  ftill  reqnire  ages  of  anxbuidif* 
comfort,  before  we  could  build  up  again  tliat  magnificent  fabric, 
which  now  requires  purification  rather  than  repair ;  or  fecure  that 
erma:ien4:y  to  our  new  eAabliihinents,.  wititout  which  they  couU 
ave  no  other  good  quality. 
Such  we  humbly  conceive  to  be  the  courfe,  and  tho  caiifcs,  of  ibt 
evil*  wliich  \^  c  bcur ve  to  bf-  impending.  It  is  time  iio\^'  to  inquire 
whether  there  be  ro  reiTiecly.  Ii  the  whole- nation  were  actually 
divided  into  revnhuiunilU  uud  high-niunarLl:y  men,  we  do  not  fee 
how  t)»9y  coukl  prr  vinrcd  from  fighting,  iknJ  giving  us  OUT 
ehai!- c  of  ;i  dt  ipoLiliri  or  a  iunmlru  \ry  cicniocracy.  Fortunalclji 
howevtr,  this  ijr  not  the  cafe.  There  is  a  third  party  in  the 
tion — fmall,  ind^'ed,  in  point  of  aunibergj  conjjjjr-'a  with  '/ith^r 
of  the  others — and,  for  this  very  reafon  ia»v,  we  iear,  in  prefenl 
popularity— but  efltfntially  powerful  from  talcnrfi  and  reputation, 
and  calculated  to  beconie  both  popular  and  authoritailvt,  by  the 
fairnefb  and  the  iirnmeU  of  its  priiiciplf^s.  This  is  compofed  of 
the  Whig  royalills  of  England,— nnen  who,,  without  iurgettmg 
tliut  ail  government  is  frorr^  the  people,  and  for  the  people^ 
ait  iJiibfied  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  tiie  people  are  beft 
maint-ii"  cd  by  a  r.'guiit«  d  heredit^iry  monarchy,  and  a  Id^g^* 
open  ariflocracy  ;  .n<l  w! '»  are  as  much  averl'e,  tlierefore,  fron* 
^ery  attempt  tQ  uQdercuae  tbe.  tbrone^  or  to  difcJ^dU 
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bles,  as  they  arc  Indignant  at  every  project:  to  Infalt  or  en- 
Have  the  peoplf.  In  the  better  d.\y^  of  the  conftitution,  this 
party  formed  almoft  the  w^hole  oppofuion,  an(i  hore  no  incon- 
fiderdbie  proportion  to  that  of  tlie  courtiers.  It  init^'.t:  be  faid  to 
have  with  it,  not  only  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  were  jei- 
lous  of  the  prero|»ative,  but  all  that  jjreat  inafs  of  the  populaiion 
whicli  was  ncutr;il  and  indifferent  to  the  ilTue  of  the  nvited.  The 
new-fprung  fa(!l:ions,  however,  h ivc  f-A  illowed  Up  ahi:oil  sll  this 
difpofeable  body,  and  have  drawn  largely  from  the  ranks  of  the 
old  conftitutionalifta.  In  confequence  of  this  change  of  circiinn- 
ftances,  they  can  no  longer  tct  with  any  fort  of  efle<fl:,  as  a 
feparate  party ;  and  are  far  too  weak  to  m^ke  head,  at  th# 
fnme  time,  againft  the  overbearing  influence  of  the  crown,  and 
the  liung  pretenfions  of  the  pf  opie.  It  is  neceffkry,  therefore^ 
that  ihey  fliould  now  leave  this  attitude  of  ftern  and  defying 
mediation;  and,  if  they  would  efcape  being  cruiii^d  along  with 
the  conftitution  on  the  collifion  of  the  two  hoflile  bodies,  they 
mull  identify  themfelves  cordi^illy  with  the  better  part  of  one 
of  them,  and  thuf  foothe,  ennoble,  and  controul  it,  by  the  infii- 
fion  of  their  own  fpirit,  and  the  authority  of  their  own  wifdoni 
and  experience.  Like  faithful  generals,  whofe  troops  have  muti- 
nied, they  mud  join  the  march,  and  mix  with  the  ranks  of  iht 
offenders,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  reclaim  and  reprefs  them, 
and  fave  both  them  and  themfelvei  from  a  fure  and  a  fiianieful  de- 
ftru<SlIon.  They  have  no  longer  ftrength  to  overawe  or  repel  ei« 
ther  party  by  a  diredl  and  forcible  attack  •,  and  muH:  work,  there-^ 
fore,  by  j^entle  and  conciliatory  means,  upon  that  which  is  moft. 
dangerous,  mod  liexible,  and  moft  capable  of  being  guided  to 
noble  exertions.  Like  the  S:^bine  wonu  n  of  old,  they  muft  throw 
themfelves  between  their  kindred  combatants;  and  ftay  the  fatal 
pikI  unnatural  feud  by  praifes and  einbraces«  and  diduaiim  of  kind'** 
iiefs  and  tlattery. 

If  this  be  plainly  the  general  policy  which  they  ought  to  pur* 
sue,  there  can  be  little  hesitation  as  to  the  side  to  which  thef 
must  address  themselves.  To  the  Court  thej  cannot  go  ;  because 
the  Court  will  not  receive  theui,  except  as  renegadoes  and  uncon- 
ditional refugees,*— because,  coming  in  that  character,  they  will 
never  be  able  to  infuse  any  of  their  wisdom  or  temperance  into  the 
courtiers,— and  finally,  because  such  -a  measure  would  irretrievabl/' 
ruin  their  characters  with  the  people,  and  rivet  in  the  public  mini 
that  distrust  and  cpntempt  of  all  public  characters  which  is  not 
among  the  least  alarming  symptoms  of  the  present  revolutionary 
temper.  It  remains*  tlwrefore,  that  they  must  associate  them- 
•dves  with  the  popular  party:  and  we  shall  explain,  in  a  fe\r 
words,  both  our  reasons  for  urging  this  coalition,  and  the  e;£;Ceat 
of  the  sacrifices  by  which  we  think  it  may  be  effected. 

Xhe  first  and  the  most  conspicuous  reason  for  this  election  is« 
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that  It  19  from  the  people  that  the  most  immediate  and  inreparable 
evil  is  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  that  there  is  no  way  now  left  to 
repress  them,  except  by  going  among  them  as  friends  and  adriseiVy 
by  redressing  their  real  grievances,  and  undeceiving  them  as  to 
those  that  are  either  incurable  or  imaginary.  Any  attempt,  now» 
to  bully  and  intimidate  the  disaffected,  must  be  as  fruitless  as  it 
must  always  have  been  absurd  and  unjustifiable ;  and  the  prospect 
is  just  as  desperate,  of  bringing  tliem  back  to  patience  and  submis- 
sion by  coldness  and  alienation — by  dignified  censures  of  their  ex- 
travagance,  or  contempt  of  their  rashness  and  folly.  Every  thing 
of  this  sort>  now»  will  only  irritate  and  offend ;  and  unite  the  partv 
more  firmly  among  themselresi  and  alienate  them  more  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  community,  without  having  the  most  remote  ten- 
dency either  to  weaken  or  to  reclaim  them.  Even  those,  there* 
fore,  who  do  not  love  or  care  for  the  people,  are  now  called  upon 
to  pacify  them,  by  granting,  at  least  all  that  can  reasonably  lie 
granted  \  and  not  only  to  redress  their  grierances,  but  to  complr 
with  their  desires,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  complied  with,  wim 
less  hazard  than  must  evidently  arise  from  disregarding  them. 

Another  obvious  and  strong  reason  for  this  reconciliation  is, 
that  a  very  great  proportion  of  those  who  are  now  enrolled  under 
the  banners  of  democracy,  would  be  very  glad  to  flock  to  the 
standard  of  a  legitimate  Whig  chieftain,  if  it  were  once  open- 
ly unfurled  in  the  cause  of  the  people.  While  they  are  treat- 
ed with  a  distant  haughtiness  and  suspicion,  they  will  stick  to 
their  own  leaders  \  but  they  would  be  proud  to  march  under  % 
nobler  guidance.  And  though  the  more  desperate,  and  ambittoua 
and  mischievous  of  the  parry  might  oppose  such  a  coalition,  all 
the  respectable  and  temperate  would  hail  it  with  delight,  and  sub- 
mit to  a  far  more  efficient  controul  than  can  well  be  anticipated 
by  those  who  have  only  seen  them  when  irritated  by  insult  and 
disdain. 

The  last  invincible  reason  for  a  thorough  reconciliation  between 
the  Whig  royalists  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  is,  that  it  is 
a  gross  solecism  and  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  such  a  party 
should  exist  without  being  supported  by  the  affections  and  appro- 
bation of  the  people.  The  advocates  of  prerogative  have  the  sup- 
port of  prerogative  i  and  they  who  rule  by  corruption,  have  the 
means  of  corrupiion  in  their  hands  : — but  the  friends  of  national 
freedom  must  be  recognized  by  the  nation.  If  the  Whigs  are 
not  supported  by  the  people,  they  can  have  no  support  \  and 
therefore,  if  the  people  are  seduced  away  from  them,  they  must 
go  after  them  and  bring  them  back  ;  and  are  no  more  to  be  ex- 
cused for  leaving  them  to  be  corrupted  by  demagogues,  than  they 
would  be  for  lea vir.^  tliem  to  be  oppressed  by  tyrants.  If  a  party 
is  :o  exist  at  all,  therefore,  friendly  at  once  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people  ^pd  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy,  and  holding  that  li- 
•eri^  is  belt  sei;urcd  by  a  mgnarchical  estabiisiimentj  it  is  abso« 
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lutely  necessary  that  it  should  possess  the  cctifulence  and  att:ich- 
mcnt  of  the  people  ;  and  if  it  appear  at  any  time  to  li  ivp  lost  it, 
the  first  of  all  its  duties,  and  the  necessary  prelude  to  the  dis- 
charge of  all  the  rest,  is  to  regain  k  by  every  effort  consistent 
with  probity  and  honour. 

Now,  it  is  very  true,  that  the  prefent  alienation  of  the  body  of 
the  people  from  the  conllitutional  champions  of  their  freedom, 
originated  in  the  excefles  and  delufion  of  the  people  themfelves  | 
but  it  IS  not  lefs  true,  that  the  Whig  royalifts  have  increafed  that 
alienation  by  the  haughtinefs  of  their  deportment — by  the  marked 
difpieafure  and  contempt  with  which  they  have  difavowed  mod  of 
the  popular  proceedings— -and  the  tone  of  needlefs  and  imprudent 
dtdruil  and  reprobation  with  which  they  have  treated  pretenfions 
that  were  only  partly  in^dmiffible.    They  have  given  too  much 
way  to  the  offence  which  they  muft  naturally  have  received  from 
the  rudenefs  and  irreverence  of  the  terms  in  which  their  grievances 
were  ftated»  and  have  felt  too  prond  an  indignation  when  they 
faw  vulgar  and  turbulent  men  prefumetolay  their  unpurgcd  hands 
Upon  the  facred  ark  of  the  conftitution.   They  have  difdained  too 
touch  to  be  aiTociated  with  coarfe  coadjutors,  even  in  the  good 
work  of  refinance  and  reformation ;  and  have  hated  too  virulently 
the  demagogues  who  have  inflamed  the  peoplfi  and  defpifed  too 
heartily  the  people  who  have  yielded  to  10  grofs  a  delufion.  All 
this  feeling,  however,  though  it  may  be  natural^  is  undoubtedly 
botli  mifplaced  and  imprudent.   The  people  are^  upon  the  whole^ 
both  more  moral  and  more  intelligent  than  they  ever  were  in  any 
former  period ;  and  therefore,'  if  they  are  difcon tented,  we  may  be 
jure  they  have  caufe  for  difcontent ;  if  they  have  been  deluded,  we 
may  be  Satisfied  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  reafon  in  the  fophiilry  by 
which  they  have  been  perverted.    To  know,  therefore,  how  their 
affe^ions  may  be  regained,  and  their  violence  difarmed,  it  is  only 
neceflary  to  inquire,  what  are  their  reafonable  caufes  of  difcon^ 
tent,  and  what  are  the  demands  in  which  it  is  right  that  they 
ihould  be  gratified. 

And  here,  as  a  $nal  reafon  for  indantly  aflbciating  with  the 
more  temperate  of  the  popular  party,  we  have  no  hLlltJition  ta 
faying^  that  the  people  appear  to  us  to  be  clearly  in  the  right  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  demands  they  have  brought  forward  i  and 
that  their  confidence  may  be  won  at  any  time,  merely  by  a  cordial 
and  vigorous  profecution  of  fome  very  laudable  objects. 

The  three  points  u|>on  which  the  popular  advocates  hare  chiefly 
infifted,  and  as  to  which  they  complain  moit  loudly  that  all  their 
remonftrances  have  been  neg!e£ted,  are,  the  Rftrenchment  of  our 
expenditure-^the  Pumskmeni  or  pra£tical  Responsibility  of  delin- 
quent ftatefmen<-*-an(i  a  fteform  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  people. 
Upon  one  and  all  of  thefe  joints,  we  fay,  that  they  ought  to  be 
gratified  %  and  that  it  has  now  become  the  duty  of  every  man,  who 
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is  intercflej  in  the  permanence  of  the  condituiioa,  to  fupport  aiid 
abet  them- 

With  repnrd  to  re  trench  m  or  ^,  wc  are  TiOt»  indeed,  by  many 
de^'ff^es,  fo  fan^uine  as  tD  tlie  pxtcnt  to  which  it  raay  be  carried, 
as  fome  of  thole  who  have  declnimed  on  it  with  fo  remark- 
able an  cffeifl  to  the  people ;  but  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion^ 
that  it  ought  to  be  enforced  with  the  utmoO;  rigour  and  the  moft, 
v.ntyi.iring  fererity  ;  and  thi^t  no  public  expenditure  fhould  be  per* 
rniued,  except  for  the  evident  utiJity  or  dignity  of  the  country. 
We  wouhl  ;  bolifh  ail  flnecure  places  therefore  \  and,  while  wc 
proTided  fp  lend  idly  for  the  great  functionaries  of  the  government, 
*we  would  utterly  take  away  all  thofe  fources  of  fordid  ind  inglo- 
rious gain,  by  which  the  meaneft  of  their  dependants  are  loaded 
•with  obfcure  and  enormous  opulence.  The  people  feel  no  refent- 
menc  at  feeing  a  Lord  Chancellor,  or  a  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  furrounded,  at  their  cxpenfe,  with  the  moll  coflly 
magnifici  nce.  The  better  and  the  greater  part  are  proud  of  hi?; 
fplendonr  ;  but  it  is  with  very  different  feelings  that  they  fee  an 
apothecary-general  fattening  in  flothfnl  in;i£livity,  and  confuming 
the  hard  raifpd  contributions  of  a  thouUnd  flrairened  families. 
Compared  wkh  the  fum  total  of  our  necell'ary  expenditure,  we  do 
not  indeed  think  that  any  practtlcable  retrenchments  will  appear 
very  coniiderable ;  but,  at  the  fnme  time,  it  ia  of  hifinitc  import- 
ance that  they  Ihould  be  adopted  ; — both  becaufe  th^y  cut  off  one 
fonrce  of  nlmofl  avowed  corruption — and  b^^caufe  they  remove  a 
wioft  provoking  and  invidious  fpe6lac!e  from  the  eyes  of  a  fufferiog 
and  indignant  people.  When  they  are  fainting  under  great  and 
nfcellary  exertions,  it  i?»  cruel  to  make  them  provide  for  the  Inzy 
fplendour  of  i  few  ufelefs  individuals:  and  the  coll  of  inverting 
the  fivcuritea  of  mlnlfters  with  the  trappings  of  nndeferved  for- 
tune, may  well  be  fparcd  at  the  moment  we  arc  nvuirrhuL:  fcr  the 
death  of  European  independ^^nce,  and  girding  ourieiyed  lorrowful- 
ly  to  battle  in     fence  of  our  own. 

The  nejt  point  is  one  of  still  greater  importance  ;  and  one,  2% 
to  which,  we  conceii^e  it  fo  be  still  clearer  that  ;JI  tnie  friends  to 
the  coMStitutioii  ovight  to  go  alnn^;  with  the  voice  oi  the  people. 
It  kas  always  appeared  to  us,  in  Iced,  that  the  great  practical  vice 
of  onr  government,  was  the  want  of  a  real  responsibility  in  mini- 
at£xa,  and  the  impossibility  of  inflicting  any  punishment,  even 
where  they  had  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  mismanagement.  Af- 
lavishing  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  moneyi— ^after  sa- 
ftificicg  the  character  and  the  interests  of  the  country  abroad, 
and  irretrievably  tainting  its  constitution  at  home,  the  exploded 
Statesman  is  permitted  tp  retire^  loaded  with  wealthy  and  hung 
rotttui  ^^^^  honour^*  and  to  wait  unquestioned  In  a  private  sta- 
fion,  till  some  intriffue  lifts  him  again  into  ofHce.  Now»  thi$ 
f  ystcmatic  lenityj^^tiiis  expected  and  never-failing  impuntty,  ha^ 
?       pernicious  effect  both  upoo  the  people  sui4  upon  tb( 
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l^erament ;  uid  wt  are  now  sufienngi  and  aie  likely  to  sufi^ierf 
incalcuhble  evils  in  conseouence. 

The  people,  who  hear  the  ministerial  delinquent  arraigned,  in 
terms  of  sufHcicnt  emphasis,  by  bis  parliamentary  oppooent4»,  and 
yet  see  him,  when  removed  from  power,  taking  his  place'  ti.«mclei(> 
ed  beside  them,  are  naturally  apt  to  conclude,  or  at  least  are  csi- 
ftily  caught  to  bdiieve,  that  neither  party  hare  any  real  concern 
for  the  wrongs  of  die  country ;  that  the  whole  object  of  the  ac^ 
cnsers  is  to  get  into  the  place  of  the  delinquents  \  and  chat,  being 
ther^  they  have  no  sort  of  inclination  to  set  an  example  of  pu* 
ntshing  offences  of  which  they  themselves  intend  to  be  guilty 
on  the  first  convenient  opportunity;  and  thus  the  character  of  aU 
public  men  is  viiiHed  and  degraded,  and  an  universal  distrust  or 
^despair  of  public  virtue  is  propagated  through  the  whole  mass  of 
the  people.  If  it  were  only  to  couuteract  this  most  fatal  ttt» 
presston,  therefore — if  k  were  only  to  give  a  pledge  of  their 
fym  serious  abhorrence  of  the  practicr  s  which  have  displaced 
their  antagonists-^  would  be  the  duty  those  who  had  proved 
the  guilt  of  a  mintstert  to  proceed  against  him  to  puaishment'r*- 
to  pacify  the  people  by  the  immolation  of  one  victim--4ad  t9 
establish  a  precedent,  whicht  in  the  event  of  their  own  mtscon^ 
duct,  would  insure  their  immediate  condemnation*  This,  how* 
^ver,  is  but  a  narrow  view  of  the  benefit  to.  be  derived,  and  the 
«vils  to  be  dispelled,  by  exacting  from  delinquent  or  incapaU^ 
statesmen,  the  full  penalty  of  t-heir  bond)  and  insistiag  upon 
inakiiig  that  responsibility  real,  which  every  one  verbaHy  acknow* 
ledges  to  be  due.  It  is  a  great  evil,  that  a  mistaken  lenity  re<^ 
volts  the  people,  and  gives  rise  to  snspiciona  that  aro  often  un^ 
founded  %  but  it  jis  a  far  greater  evil,  ami,  that,,  in  contemplation  of 
3irhich  respoosibiiity  was  introduced  into  oyr  constitution,  that 
corrupt  aiui  incapable  persons  are  thus  encouraged  to  sit  down 
in  the  high  places  the  govemmentf  and  to  undotake,  lightly 
and  wantonly,  a  task,  in  which  it  appears  almost  as  safe  and  ho* 
nourable  to  rail  as  to  succeed.  Ministeti  were  made  responsible, 
however,  only  that  the  spectacle  of  their  pumskment  might  deter 
unfit  or  unworthy  persons  from  venturing  to  occupy  their  places  ; 
—-and  the  whole  benefit  of  that  provision  is  lo&t,  therefore,  if, 
after  being  displaced  for  corruption  or  incapacity,  they  are  per* 
mitted  to  live  on  in  security,  with  all  their  wealth  and  their  ho* 
nours — and  to  close  their  days,  without  censure,  in  the  land 
which  they  have  endangered  or  debased. 

Laying  corruption  out  of  the  question,  we  will  confess,  that 
this  hnbit  uF  dispensing  with  punishment,  even  ia  the  case  of  in- 
capacity, appears  to  us  lo  be  in  the  highesi  degree  pernicious, 
and  likely,  in  such  times  as  the  present,  to  lead  to  the  most  fitai 
consequences.  In  the  days  of  peace  ami  tranquillity,  when  w© 
|S|f€i /rqxQ  without,  and  had  most  of  our  people  quiet  and 
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vnantmoiu  within*  the  game  of  politics  was  played  for  a  much 
lower  (take ;  and  a  little  unikilfalnefa^etitailed  no  very  feriona  ca« 
lamity.  NoW)  howew,  when  the  very  exiftence  of  the  countfj^ 
depends  upon  the  judicious  management  of  her  rulers,— vrhen  the 
lires  and  liberties  of  twenty  millions  of  people  are  committed*  at 
every  hour»  to  the  difcretion  of  their  gOTemors*  it  does  not  feem  rea* 
«ifona((le^  that  4  game  of  fnch  mighty  hazard  ihould  be  wiUiout  dan* 
f;er  onlv  for  him  who  voluntarily  undertakes  to  play  it.  That  men 
ihould  oe  found  to  rulh  confidently  forward  to  fuch  an  awful  talk  as 
the  matiagement  of  Englifti  politics  at  fuch  a  crifis  as  the  prefent* has 
always  appeared  to  us  a  matter  of  melancholy  aftoniihment.  But* 
fince  we  know  the  fz€t  to  be  fo*  and  know*  too,  mth,  what  qua- 
lifications and  what  preparation  that  talk  has  fomedmes  been  un- 
dertaken, it  is  furelv  necefiary  that  we  Ihould  try  to  deter  the  vatn, 
the  ralh,  and  the  obfequious,  by  attaching  a  ferere  and  inevitable 
punilhment  to  the  deletion  of  their  incapacity.  The  father  who 
fliot  the  apple  from  the  head  of  his  fon,  had  another  (haft  for  him-* 
felf,  if  he  nad  failed  in  the  perilous  experiment }  and  he  who  dcea 
not  hefitate  to  commie  the  nte  of  hisHiountry  to  his  own  prudence 
and  difcretion,  furely  cannot  complaiq,  if  his  own  life  and  charac- 
ter be  made  to  depend  on  the  ifiue. 

We  traft  we  are  not  more  vindi^ive  than  other  porfons,  and 
think  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  value  and  the  beauty  of  mutual  to- 
letation  and  indulgence  for  human  failings ;  but  we  profefs  we 
can  fee  nothing  in  the  lead  degree  harih.  or  unreafonable  in  fub- 
je^tmg  an  incapable  (latefman,  who  has  brought  evil  on  the  cotta- 
try,  to  fevere  and  exemplary  puniftiment,  even  though  there 
ihould  be  no  evidence  of  mifchievous  principles  or  intention.  If 
ia  man,  utterly  ignorant  of  medicine,  pretends  to  play  the  part  of 
a  phyfician,  and  kills  his  neighbour  by  a  prepofteroas  prcfcrip- 
tion,  the  bw  puniflies  him  as  a  murderer.  If  another,  equally 
ignorant  of  politic?,  fus  up  for  <i  i\:drelTer  of  giicvaiices,  and, 
with  the  brd  Inttriitions,  taker*  urnij  a^^.iinft  the  exifling  govern- 
snenty  he  mud  lubitiit  to  the  f  it'.-  cjf  a  traitur.  What  then  fhal! 
Wc  fay  of  him  who,  iiiiicud  oi  ilcflroying  the  life  of  one  man, 
or  endangering  the  peace  of  one  city  by  his  ignorance  and  prc- 
fui.jption,  has  fent  thoufands  upon  thou  fan  ds  to  untimely  graveSn 
aiKi  filled  ^he  land  from  border  to  border  with  defpondency  and 
jnourning  ?  Is  he  in'i  ^ed  to  be  held  guiltlefs  of  this  blood  and 
this  mifery  ?  or  is  it  hot  both  juft  and  necefiary  that  he  fhould  be 
ful^jcctcd  t-:  lubiUimial  ;:')d  exemplary  puniliiinent,  and  fo  re- 
warded  by  pubhc  refentment,  as  to  make  his  fate  a  terror  and  a 
warning  to  all  who  might  be  tempted  to  come  after  him?  There 
Ure  no  private  crimes  at  all  comparable,  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
evils  they  pro.luct,  to  that  of  a  rafli  or  ignorant  adminiilration  of 
Vuhlic  affairs  in  the  critical  period  of  a  nation's  deftiny ;  and  it  is 
a  Clime  which  it  is  only  the  more  necelTury  to  rcprefs  by  puiiitii- 

A^QiHi  as  k  is  one  to  which  the  moral  feelinga  of  mankind  ar« 
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but  ftlJorrj  dire£Vccl,  and  to  which  tlitre  eitift  at  all  times  fo  very 
powerful  temptations. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  upon  tliis  mnst  i:r  nortant  point,  rl  e 
voice  of  the  people  isl  entirely  in  unison  with  tUcLt  of  the  consti- 
tution i  and  that  the  administration  of  public  affairs  will  never  be 
either  wise,  pure  or  consisLent,  till  coifupt  and  incapable  perbOns 
are  frighted  from  the  ofllcc  by  the  certainty  of  the  severe  inves- 
tisjation  and  the  unrelenting  punishment  of  their  blunders, —  and 
till  it  have  ceased  to  be  possible  for  a  court  favourite  to  make 
shipwreck  of  the  lives  and  the  characters  of  the  noblest  of  his 
countrymen,  and  then  retire  from  office  in  the  uncliallenged  en- 
joyment of  honours,  favours  and  emoluments.  Those  who  have 
exposed  and  discredited  such  an  administration,  and  by  that  ex- 
posure have  at  last  overthrown  it,  are  bound  to  follow  up  their 
victory  with  vengeance,  and  to  execute  justice  on  the  criminal 
whom  they  liave  denounced  and  convicted.  An  eternal  and  sys- 
tematic remission  of  punishment, — a  regular  amnerty  upon  sur- 
render, leads  naturally  to  suspicions  of  weakness,  or  insii^erity,  or 
both  ;  nor  can  those  who  mean  well  give  a  bctfer  pledge  of  their 
being  in  earnest  in  condemTiing  the  faults  of  oihers,  than  by  esta- 
blishing a  precedent  by  which  they  themselves  may  be  punished, 
if  they  ever  come  to  resemble  what  they  have  censured.  When 
the  country  is  bleeding  in  every  vein,  from  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  convicted  folly  and  incapacity,  it  cannot  be  satl-^fled  with  the 
honourable  dismissal  of  tliose  by  whose  n^ost  [guilty  presumption 
it  has  '".uiTeretl  nor  can  it  have  any  security  agamst  the  repetition 
of  similar  offences,  while  tliose  who  have  brought  the  former  to 
lights  appear  to  be  shy  of  indicting  the  vengeaace  they  hare 

threatened. 

We  write  this  at  the  present  crisis,  with  a  feeling  of  eager  and 
painful  anxiety,  in  which  we  believe  most  of  our  readers  sympa- 
thise. The  Parliament  of  England  is  now  occupied  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  most  inglorious  and  deplorable  undertaking  that 
ever  disgraced  the  councils  of  the  country ;  and  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  nation  are  watching  eagerly  for  their  decision, — not,  how- 
fever,  to  be  guided  by  it  in  their  opinion  of  the  merits  of  that  ex* 
pedition,  but  in  dieir  opinion  of  the  Parliament  itself  that  is  to 
|»ronounce  that  decisiont  There  is  no  man  of  common  sense*  of 
common  observation,  or  common  feeling,  that  does  not  know 
that  the  mind  of  the  nation  is  ma^e  up,  and  upon  suHicient 
^nnds,  on  the  former  question  ;  and  we  verily  believe,  that  there 
ss  not  a  sinele  individual  in  the  kingdom,  of  any  parry  or  any  de- 
scription, that  does  not  think  that  our  operations  were  begun  in 
Ignorance,  presumption  and  folly  ;  and  that  they  were  pro- 
tracted by  the  mo-t  con*  ptib  ^  indecision,  or  the  most  cold- 
blooded and  unfeeling  obstinacy.  N^-^  detvrminatii.ri  of  any  assem- 
bly w)!)  d^ttt  this  ipipn '  ..Qn^^no  vote  of  any  majority  will  inake 
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one  iodivMual  waver  in  his  inward  cooTictton*  *Biit»  if  thene 
aliottld  be  a  vote  and  a  majority  in  opposition  to  that  universal 
conviction^  we  own  that  we  shall  tremble  for  the  consequtnceSf 
both  as  to  the  people  and  the  constitution.  There  can  be  no  such 
triumph  for  the  revolationistSt  as  such  a  determination  \  and  no 
blow  half  so  fatal  could  be  struck  at  the  peace  and  constitution 
of  the  countTv,  or  at  the  authority  and  respectability  of  the  go« 
vemmcnt.  We  care  nothing  at  all  about  Lord  Castlereagh  or  Mr 
Perceval }  and  very  near  as  little  about  the  individuals  by  whom 
they  may  be  succeeded :  but  we  do  care  for  the  people,  and  for 
the  monarchical  constitution  of  England ;  and  we  cannot  anticir 
pnte>  without  horror^  an  event  that  will  indicate  such  a  complete 
separation  between  the  people  and  their  representatives,  and  ex« 
pose  the  legislature  to  so  many  plausible  and  disgraceful  imnutar* 
tioTi$«  Before  these  sheets  issue  from  the  press,  it  is  probable 
th^it  this  momentous  decision  will  be  given ;  and,  according  as 
it  is  with  or  against  the  fixed  and  notorious  opinion  of  the  coui>- 
try»  will  it  be  easy  or  difficult  to  soothe  and  conciliate  the  peo* 
pie, — will  it  be  possible  or  impossible  for  Parliament  to  regain 
their  confidence  and  affection. 

The  last  point  as  to  which  the  people  have  been  clamorous,  and 
fjave  found  scarcely  any  abettors  among  the  old  friends  of  the 
constitution,  is  that  of  a  Reform  in  the  representation.  Upon 
thir>  point,  we  have  spoken  largely  an  former  occasions  ;  and  have 
only  to  acicU  thxt  though  we  can  neither  approve  of  such  a  reforni 
as  some  very  popular  persons  have  suggested,  nor  hrin^  ourselvesi  to 
believe  that  any  reform  would  accomplish  the  objects  that  seem  to 
be  in  the  view  of  its  most  zealous  advocates,  wc  have  always  been 
of  opinion  that  a  reform  should  be  granted.  The  reasons  of  po- 
licy which  have  led  us  to  this  conviction,  we  have  stated  briefly 
on  a  former  occasion.  But  tlie  chief  and  the  leading  reason  for 
suppoiting  the  proposal  at  present  is,  that  the  people  are  zealous 
for  its  adoption,  and  are  entitled  to  this  gratiiication  at  the  hands 
of  rheir  representatives.  Wc  laugh  at  the  idea  of  there  being  any 
riancxer  in  disfranchising  a  ft^w  rotten  boroughs,  or  communicat- 
inir  the  elective  franchise  to  a  great  number  of  respectable  citi- 
ittns  ;  and  as  to  the  supposed  danger  of  yielding  to  the  desires  of 
the  people,  wc  can  only  say,  that  wc  are  much  more  strongly  im- 
prcsr>fd  with  the  danger  of  thwarting  them.  The  people  have 
far  more  wealth  and  far  more  intelligence  now,  than  they  bad  in 
former  times ;  and  therefore  they  ought  to  have,  and  they  must 
have,  more  political  power.  The  danger  is  not  i?:  yielding  to  ihis 
swell,  but  in  endeavouring  to  resist  it.  If  properly  v/atched  and 
managed,  it  will  only  bear  the  vessel  of  t^^e  srare  more  proudly 
and  steadily  along; — if  neglected,  or  rashly  opposed,  it  wiUdask 
juer  on  tlie  rocks  ai]d  shoals  of  a  sanguinary  revolution. 

We,  in  h!\oTt,  arc  for  the  jnonarchy  and  the  aristocracy  of  Eng» 

Jatid^  as  the  oniy  sure  supports  of  a  permgnent  anil  re^uUted  free*. 
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dom  \  but  we  do  not  see  how  either  is  now  to  be  preserred,  ez* 
cept  by  surrounding  them  with  tile  affection  ef  die  people.  The  ' 
admirers  of  arbitrary  power,  blind  to  the  great  lesson  which  all 
Europe  now  holds  out  to  thetn,  here  attempted  to  dispense  with 
this  protection  ;  and  the  demagogues  have  tsiken  advantage  of  their 
folly  to  excite  the  people  to  withdraw  it  altogether.  The  friends 
of  the  constitution  mu8t  now  bring  it  back  ;  and  must  reconcib 
the  people  to  the  old  monarchy  and  the  old  Parliament  of  their 
I.-\'!ul,  by  re^trainincr  the  prerogative  within  ita  legitimate  bounds, 
anrl  bringing  back  l\irIiSMent  to  its  nataral  habits  of  symp.uhy 
aiid  concord  with  itsi  constituents.  The  people,  therefore,  though 
it  may  be  deluded,  mast  be  reclninied  by  gentleness,  and  treated 
' with  respect  and  iiululgcnce.  Ail  indications,  and  all  feelings  of 
jealousy  or  contempt,  must  be  abjured.  Whatever  is  to  be  grant- 
ed, sTiouId  be  granted  with  cordial  alacrity  ;  and  all  denials  shouKl 
be  softeiied  with  words  and  with  acts  of  kindness.  The  wounds 
that  are  curable,  should  be  cured  those  that  have  festered  more 
deeply,  should  be  cleansed  and  anointed  ;  and  into  S'jch  as  it  may 
be  impossible  to  close,  the  patient  should  be  aHowed  to  pour  atiy 
innocent  balsam,  in  the  virtues  of  which  he  believes.  The  ifri-. 
table  state  of  our  body  politic  admit  cf  no  ether  treatment-^ 
incisions  and  c4Uteries  would  iniailibjjr  bring  .on  ponvulsiona  and 
insanity.  .  ' 

We  had  much  more  to  say  ;  but  we  must  close  here ;  nor 
indeed  could  any  warning  avail  those  who  are  not  aware  alrea- 
dy. He  must  have  gazed  with  idle  eyes  on  the  recent  course  of 
events,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  docs  not  see  th.it  no  go- 
vernment can  now  subsist  long  in  Engl  md,  that  is  not  bottomed 
in  the  affection  of  the  ijreat  body  of  the  people  j  and  who  does 
not  see,  still  more  clearly,  that  the  p  ir^y  of  the  people  is  every  day 
gaining  strength,  from  the  want  of  judgment  and  of  feeling  in 
tho'^e  who  hr.vc  defied  and  insulted  if,  and  from  the  coldness  and 
alienation  of  those  who  imed  to  be  their  patrons  and  defenders. 
Tf  something  is  not  done  to  conciliate,  these  hparthiirninga  must 
brnk  oik  into  deadly  strife;  and  impartial  his'^orv  v/\\\  assign  to 
each  of  the  parties  their  slrire  of  the  guilt  that  wiJi  be  incurred. 
The  first  and  the  greatest  outrages  will  probably  proceed  froi^ 
the  people  ;  but  a  deeper  curse  will  fail  on  the  corrupt  and  su- 
percilious government  that  provoked  them  :  nor  will  they  be  held 
blameless,  who,  when  they  might  have  repressed  or  moderated 
the  popular  impulse  by  attemptiag  to  direct  it^  chose  rather  to 
take  counsel  of  their  pride,  and  to  staed  by»  and  see  the  corir 
stitution  torn  to  pieces,  because  they  could  not  approve  emireif 

f^f  ctitl|er  of  the  cpn^batantSt 
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AORICULTVAE  A»D  HOBiUt  ZOOMOMT. 

The  Farmer's  Magastne,  No.  XL.  58. 

Facts  and  Observations  relative  to  Sheep  and  Wool»  Flou|^^ 
Oxen,  and  oiher  Subjects  of  Husbandly*  Bj  Lord  SommeryiUt, 
«t. 

The  Fanner's  Account-Book  for  1810.   IL  lu 

ARTS  (riKx). 

A  Print,  engmren  in  the  Line  mannery  by  J.  J^umet,  from  a  Pic» 
ture  of  the  same  size  by  D.  Wilkie,  A.  R.  A.,  representing  a  Maa 
amusing-  two  Children,  by  playing  on  a  Jew's  Hiir]?,  being  the  first 
of  a  bejies  f  f  EngrHvings.    Proofs,  1/.  Is.  ;    Impressions,  10s.  6d. 

Studies  from  Nature  ;  containing  Seventy-Eight  OntUne  Engrav* 
ings  of  Scenery,  selected  from  the  Mountains  of  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Lancashire,  from  Drawings  taken  on  the  Spotf  and 
engraved  by  William  Green.    Folio.    BL  5s. 

The  Speculum  ;  an  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Drawing  in  Water  Ci- 
lours.    By  J.  Hassell.    Is.  (jd. 

The  Antiquariiiu  una  Topographical  Cabinet.    Vol.  VI.  15s. 

A  Collection  oi  Portraits,  sketched  from  Life,  since  the  Year  179i 
By  George  Dance,  R.  A.    Nos.  IV.  and  V.   \L  Is.  each. 

A  Letter  from  Uie  President  and  Directors  of  the  Britidi  Institttv 
tion.   By  M.  A.  Shee,  R.  A.  3s. 

The  Works  of  William  Hogardif  elucidated  by  Descriptbnsy  cri* 
tical«  moral  and  historica].   By  Thomas  Clerk.    Rojal  8to.  121. 

A  Full  Length  Portrait  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Beilby  Poneuv 
J).  D.  Bishop  of  London.    1/.  Is. ;  Proofs,  1^  lis.  6d. 

Practical  Directions  for  learning  Flower-dniwing»  illustrated  by 
Coloured  Drawings.  By  Patrick  Syme»  flower  painter,  Edisbuiglb 
4to.   2^  2s. 

ARTS  AND  SClt^XES. 

Elements  oi  Geometry,  Geometrical  Analysis,  and  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry; with  an  Appei:dix,  Notes,  and  Illustrations.  By  Johfi 
Leslie,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
fro.  12s. 

Tne  Gentleman's  Mathematical  Companion,  for  1810.  2s. 

A  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.    By  Robert 
Woodhouse,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.    8to.    7s.  6d.  • 

Every  Builder  his  own  Surveyor,  or  the  Builder's  Vade  Mccunu 
By  Richard  Jones.  6s, 

Evening  Ainuseinents  for  1810.    By  W.  Frend,  esq.  M.  A.  3c. 

A  System  oi  AiUonomy,  on  tiic  simple  Plan  of  Geograpiiy,  wilk 
Descriptions,  &c.    By  John  Greig.  ds, 

Astrography,  or  the  Heavens  displayed  ou  a  new  Plsm*  3j 
Crreig.  4s» 
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Arcaaa,  or  Miueam  of  Nature,  contaming  Delineadens  of  the 
most  recent  Discoveries  on  the  Subject  of  Natural  Histoiy.  No.  L 
Ss.6d. 

The  Ninth  Number  of  Lyboum's  Mathematical  Repository,  con- 
taining, besides  rarious  Articles,  Solutions  to  the  Mathematical 
Questions  proposed  in  the  Seventh  Number,  and  a  Series  of  New 
Questions,  to  which  he  solicits  Answers  from  his  Correspondents. 
The  Number  here  announced,  completes  the  Second  Volume  of  the 
Work.  The  two  Volumes  contain, — 1.  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Questions,  botli  in  Pure  and  Mixt  Mathematics,  almost  all  of  wliich 
are  entirely  new  ;  and  in  general  each  is  accompanied  with  several 
Solutions  by  different  Mathematicians  ; — 2.  Thirty-three  Original 
Essays  on  M.iiluniancal  Subjects  j — 3.  Several  Mathematical  Me- 
moirs, extracted  liom  Wurks  oi  Eminence,  chieiiy  the  Transactions 
«f  Learned  Societies.  The  Tenth  Number  of  tliis  Work  will  be 
Published  on  the  IsC  day  of  June,  1810. 

BIOORAFHY, 

The  Life  of  Jc^n  Philip  Kemble,  Esq.   2s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Political  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  WilUam  Fttt. 
By  John  Gifford*  Esq.  3.  voL  Imperial  4to.  15/.  15s.  Royal 
4to.   8/.  $s.   or  6  vol.  8vo.  4Z  4s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Victor  Alfierit  written  bj 
Himself.    2  vol.    8vo.  ISs. 

The  Narrative  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Samuel  C.  Frey,  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  Jews.    8vo.  7s. 

Life  of  Lord  Nelson.  By  the  RcT*  J.  Clarke,  and  John  M*Arthur 
isq.    2  vol.    Royal  4to.    9/.  9s. 

Ecclesiastical  Biography ;  or,  Lives  of  Eminent  Men,  connected 
with  the  History  of  Religion  in  England.   6  vol.    8vo.    S^.  15s. 

BOTANY. 

Fuci ;  or  Coloured  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Plants  referred 
by  Botanists  to  the  Genus  Fucus.  By  Dawson  Turner.  Vol.  IL 
Royal  4to.    4/.  i3s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Botany.  By  Dr  Thornton.  Farts  XV ill. 
and  XIX.    10s.  6d.  each. 

A  Calendar  of  1  luia,  composed  during  the  year  1S09,  at  War- 
rington. By  George  Crossford,  Secretary  to  the  Botanical  Society 
of  Warrington. 

Elements  of  the  Sdence  of  Botany,  as  established  by  Linnaens ; 
with  Examples  to  illustrate  the  Classes  and  Orders  of  his  System^ 
fall  of  Engrayings.   2  vol.   II.  6s. 

BIBLIOGBAPHY. 

Bibltodieca  Nova  Legum  Angliac ;  or  a  Complete  Catdogue  of 
Law  Books,  arranged  on  a  Plan  entirely  new»  and  corrected  to  the 

present  Time.    15 y  William  Keed.    12mo.  7s. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution,  nieihodicaU 
ly  arrangedt  with  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  Authors.  By  William 
Uarrisy  Keeper  of  the  Library.  15s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Rudiments  of  Chemicsd  Philosophy.   By  N*  Meredith.  4s. 


£21  0fHtrierhf  Ltd  of  2Cent  Piiblicati&mm  JuU 

Radlments  of  ChemiitrT',  illiMtrftCecl  hf  Eiperittleiits.  B7  Samiidi 
Piarkes.  6%> 

DRAMA. 

The  Patriotic  Entertsmmentt  called  the  Jubilee,  perfommg  by 
the  Drury-Lane  Company,  Xjeeum.   Written  by  Joseph  Kemp^ 

Mus.  Doc.  Is. 

The  Theatric  Connt,  a  Tragi-Comedy,  m  Five  Acts.    29.  0d, 

Remarks  on  Theatres.  Ts. 

ConsiJeratioBs  on  tlie  past  and  present  State  of  the  Stage,  with 
Reference  to  the  Contest  at  Covent  Gaj-Jen.    'h.  6J. 

The  Rebellion,  or  All  in  the  Wrong.  A  Serio-Comic  Hurly-burly, 
as  it  was  performed  for  Two  Mouths  at  the  Theatre^  Roj^al,  Corent 
Garden.  4s. 

A  Journal  of  the  War,  carried  on  in  the  New  Theatre  Royal, 
Covent  CJarden,  from  the  18th  of  September  to  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber 1 809. 

Not  at  Home.    By  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.  2s. 

Reason  verstLS  Passion,  or  an  Impartial  Review  of  the  Dispute  hc- 
tween  the  Public  and  the  Proprietors  of  Covent  Gfirden  Theatre.  2s. 

A  Letter  to  J.  P.*  Kemble»  .on  the  present  IKsttoriMUisesf  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden. 

•  •  XDVCATION. 

The  Elements  of  Astronomy.   By  George  Reynolds^ 
Tales  for  Youth,  being  a  Series  of  Prose  and  P^tical  Pieces.  By 
S.  H.  Piercy.   Is.  6d. 

*Logic  made  Easy,  or  a  Short  View  of  the  Aristotelic  Method  of 
l^easoning.    By  Henry  Kctt,      D.    Ss.  6d. 

Tlie  New  Geographical  Grasmiar^  By  the  Rev.  John  Evans, 
A.  M.   No- 1.   8vo.  fid. 

A  Geographical  and  Historical  View  of  the  World.  By  John 
Bigland.    5  vol.  8vo. 

Fables  oii  Mc»i  and  Manners.  By  Richard  Gumey*  Junior,  Esq. 
1 2mo.  5s. 

The  Fruits  of  Rciliction,  or  Moral  Remenibrances  on  various 
Subjects.    By  Elizabeth  Helme.    2  vol.    12mo.  9s. 

An  Inquiry  into  tJie  best  vSystem  of  Female  Education,  or  Board* 
ing  Schoi:>l  and  Home  Education,  attentively  considered.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Chirol.    8vo.  9s. 

Little  Dramas  for  Young  People,  on  Subjects  taken  from  English 
History.    Ijy  Mri>  lloole.    12mo.  3s. 

T. Tie  Enx^iih  Tutor  or  Juvenile  Assistant.    By  W.  C.  Oulton.  6s. 

II  Vero  Modo  di  Piacere  in  Compagnia— (The  Art  of  Pleasing  in 
Company)  Di  Carlo  Montcggia,  with  a  French  Transktion.  ISSbo. 
Cs. 

A  Vocabulary,  Persian,  Arabrc*  and  English,  abridged  finm 
Kichardson^s  Dictionary.  By  D»vid  Hopkins,  Esq.  Royal  8vo. 
1^  16s. 

Vacation  Evenings,'  or  Convcmdons  between  a  Covemets  toA 
Her  Pupils,    10s.  6d. 
The  Lost  Child.  A  Cfcristmat  Tale.  ^ 
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*  The  Penman's  Repository,  containing  Seventy  comet  Alphabdi* 
By  the  late  William  Milns.   Folio,   it  Is. 

History*  Anecdotes,  and  Secret  Memoirs,  of  the  Legislative  Unscit 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  Part  L 
Imperial  4 to,  1/.  Is.    fine  paper,  2/.  2$. 

The  Annual  Register,  or  a  Victr  of  the  History,  Politics,  and  Li- 
terature, for  1808.  16s. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  Spain*  from  tlie  Spanish  of 
Don  Thomas  Yriarte»   12mo»  5s. 

LAW. 

Reports  of  Cases  in  die  High  Court  of  Chancery.  By  F.  Vesey, 
eaq.    Vol,  XV.  Pin  11.  Os. 

The  Lu^^  s  of  Gammg,  Wagers,  Horseracing,  and  Gamxnghouies* 
By  .K'hn  Disney,  esq.    8vo.  5s. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  tlic  Court  of  Commoa 
rie;is,  aiiJ  other  Courts,  in  Micli^clm:!^  and  IIil:irv  'i'erms,  4Hih 
Geo.  III.  !S07  and  8.  By  William  i'>le  TaunLon,'  esij.  VcL  I. 
Part  I.    Royal  8vo.  7s. 

A  Digest  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  with  a  CoHeaton  of  the  Statutei* 
amd  of  the  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and 
]Equity  on  that  Subject.    By  Basil  Montagu,  esq^   S  vol*   S£  Ss. 

Reports  of  Cases,  aigaed  and  adjudged  before  the  Lprds  Com*, 
snissioners  of  Appeals  in  Priae  Causes  in  May,  June,' and  July, 
B  Thomas  Harman  Acton,  esq.    Vol.  I.  Part  I.    Royal  Svo.  6v 

A  Treatise  on  Wills  and  Codicils.  By  William  Roberts,  es<|. 
jRoyal  8vo.  19s. 

A  Treatise  on  Pleading  on  the  Equity  Side  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery.    By  George  Cooper,  esq.    Royal  Svo.  ISs. 

Proceedings  in  the  Vice-Admirahy  Court  at  Malta,  in  the  Case  of 
the  King  George  Privateer,  November  1807,  bd#re  the  Jjttigh^ 
Worshipful  J.  ScwcU,  L.  L.  D.    1  s. 

Reports  of  Cases,  determined  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench^  last 
Easter  Term.  By  Edward  Hyde  £ast,  esq,  VoL  XL.  Pari  L 
Royal  8vo.    Ts.  Qd, 

The  Reading  upon  the  Rtatuse  of  Sewers,  with  the  several  Judge- 
ments and  lUi&iulutioas  of  the  Judges.  By  Robert  Callis,  e&q.  Roy^ 
Svo.  Us, 

The  Whole  of  tiie  Prcc«eding>  in  tlie  Caust;,  liie  Commissioners  of 
Excise  versus  Brown  and  Parry,    tis.  6d. 

The  Whole  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  Cause,  Cli^ord  agiwisC^ 
Brandon*   By  Messrs.  Ramsey  and  BlancJiard,   8s.  6d. 

The  Whole  ctf  die  Procaines  in  the  Cause,  Wardle  agmmt  B> 
and  F.  Wright,  and  M.  A.  Clarke.  2s.  6d. 

The  Solicitor's  Assistant  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  By  Wm. 
Hand^  genL   Bvo.  ds. 

Syphax's  Letters  on  the  Trial  by  Jury,  iUostrated  tnthfiCue^f 
Alexander  Davidson,  esq.   2s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Pleasures  of  Anarchy,  a  Dramatic  Sermon;  t»  whtiii  is^jpn*^^ 
ixed  <i  Map  iiiuscm&ya  of  the  Work.   3s.  fid.         •  ■ 
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A  Letter  addressed  to  Samuel  Wliltbread,  esq.  M.  P.  With  Stfg* 
j»estions  for  formln^s^  an  Asylum  for  Friendless  Young  Liadies. 
be  had  gratis  of  Miller,  Albemarle-street. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  R!p;ht  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the 
Subject  of  General  Medical  Rebel  to  the  Diseased  Poor  of  the  City 
of  London.  By  James  Amos  jun.  €s^.  Secretary  to  the  City  Dis« 
pensary.    2s.  Gd. 

An  Account  of  the  several  Life  Assurance  Companies,  established 
in  London  ;  witli  a  comparative  View  of  their  respective  Merits  and 
Ad vantiiges.    By  Francis  Bailey.  Is. 

The  East  India  Register  and  Directory  for  ISIO.  By  John  Ma« 
ibison  and  Alexander  Way  Mason.   7s.  6d. 

An  Examinadon  and  Complete  Refutadon  oi  the  Observationt 
contained  in  Colonel  Wardle's  Letter  to  Lord  EUenboroijgh,  on  hi» 
Charge  to  the  Jury,  in  the  Case  of  Wardle  agaitut  Mrs  Cburke  and 
tiie  Wrights*  2s. 

The  Complete  Confectioner  and  Family  Cook.  By  John  Caird.  7s« 

A  Sconrge  for  Adulterers^  DueUists»  Gamesters*  and  Self-Mur* 
derers.  2s. 

The  Hindu  Pantlieon.  By  Edward  Moore,  F.R.S.  illustrated 
vith  one  hundred  and  five  plates.    Royal  4to.    5!.  5s. 

The  unpublished  Correspondence  of  Madame  du  Deffand.  Trans^ 
lated  by  Mrs  Meeke.    2  vol.  8vo.    I^.  Is. 

Mrs  Galindo's  Letter  to  Mrs  Siddons;  a  Narrative  of  Circum?tan-' 
tial  Facts,  including  Anecdotes,  &c.  of  Mrs.  Siddon&'s  Life  fos  the 
last  Seven  Years,  witli  several  of  her  Letters.  5s. 

Correspondance  de  Madame  la  Marquise  du  Demand.  3  toL 
i2mo.  15s. 

The  Incisure  Hour  Improved,  or  Moral  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  original  and  selected.    Foolscap.  4s. 

An  An^lyticLiI  View  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Britisk 
Arm  , .    By  Chaile.->  Macle;io,  M.  D.    8vo.    5s.  (id. 

Evening  Amusements ;  or  the  Beauty  of  the  Heavens  displayed  ; 
in  which  several  strikiiig  appearances  to  be  obserred  on  various  e- 
Yenings  In  the  Heavens,  during  the  year  18^,0,  are  described.  By 
William  Frend»  esq.  M.  A.   3s.  6d« 

Herculanensia;  or  Archeological  and  Philological  SissertationSff 
containing  a  Manuscript  found  among  the  Ruins  of  Herculaneum.. 
4t0w  lLUs,6d* 

The  New  School ;  being  an  attempt  to  illustrate  its  Principle^ 
Detail  and  Advantages.    By  Thoni  is  Bernard,  esq.    2s.  6d. 

The  New  Family  Receipt-Book ;  a  Collection  of  neaxly  eight 
hundred  Receipts  (omitting  those  in  Medicine  and  Cookery )» ia  Ta« 
rious  branches  of  JDomestlc  Economy.    Foolscap  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Seven  Oiarges  given  to  Grand  Juries^  at  the  General  Quarter 
Sessions  of  tha  Peace.    2s.  6d. 

The- High  Price  of  Bnlli  a  Proof  of  the  Depretiation  of  Banlc 
Notes.    By  Jjavid  Ricardo.  2s. 

A  Friendly  Gift  for  Servants  and  Apprentice*;.  By  the  Autho? 
of  Lessons  for  young  Persons  in  humble  Life.  6d« 
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Hie  Ezafntner  £xamme<i»  or  Logic  vindicated.  Addressed  to 
the  Jifniior  Students  of  the  T  }ijivcr$ity  of  Oxford*  9s» 

A  Letter  to  the  Inhabiunts  of  Gosport,  on  the  Suit  now  pending 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  between  the  Crown  and  the  Proprietors 
of  the  Mudlands  and  BuiKliugs  on  tlie  Gosport  Shore  of  Portsmouth 
Harbour.    By  George  Moses  Jukes.    2s.  i.  d. 

Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books.  Bf  the  Rev.  W.  Be- 
loe.    Vol.  IV.    1  Os.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Elienborough,  occasions!  by 
his  Chnrge  to  the  Jury,  on  the  Trial  of  Wardle  r.  F.  and  U.  Wrightt 
and  Mrs  A.  Clarke.    By  G.  L.  Wardle,  esq.  M.  P.  Is. 

An  Ar.alys'*;  of  Mr  Locke's  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing.   By  Edward  Oliver,  D.  D.    4to.  5s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Anecdotes.       vol.  crown  Svo.  If5s. 

Le  Livre  Rouge  ;  or,  a  new  and  extraordinary  Red  Book,  con- 
taining a  List  r>f  the  Pensions  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
By  P.  F.  M'Calluni.  45. 

A  correct  Report  of  tl'c  liist  enacted  War,  Export  and  Import 
Duties  of  Cii*itoms,  and  Drawbacks  on  Drugs,  Chemicals,  and  Tar- 
fumery.    3s.  6d. 

iMJ.DlCINE,  SURCJEKV,  cCC. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  .k.  uiial.  No.  XXI.  iis. 

The  Medical  Annual  Review,  vol.  I.    Svo.  9s. 

A  I^etter  on  the  Study  of  Medicine,  and  on  the  Medical  Charac- 
ter, addressed  to  a  Student. .  By  Peter  Retd,  M.  D.  2s, 

A  Letter  in  Reply  to  the  Report  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Vaccine 
Institution*  By  Thomas  Brown>  Surgeon,  Musselburgh.  Svo. 
3s.  6d. 

Letters  concerning  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra.  By  Charles  BelL 
■  8vo.    7s.    Willi  Six  Plates. 

A  Selection  t)f  the  nn^st  interesting  Cases  that  Iiave  occurred  iu 
the  Practice  of  ennnent  Practitioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Mid- 
wifery. To  which  are  added,  an  Account  of  New  Medical  Works, 
the  late  Improvements  iu  Cliemistry,  Pharmacy,  &c.  &c.    10s.  6d. 

Two  Engravings  ;  one  representing  the  basii  of  the  Human  iiraiu, 
the  othrr  the  Cavity  in  which  it  is  contained  ;  accompanied  with 
Two  Outline  Plates,  and  Figures  of  Reference.,  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew. 
Royal  ko.    1  /.  1  s. 

Cases  and  Observations  in  Surgery.    By  Walter  Weltfnn.    .'3?.  6d. 

All  Incjuiry  into  the  Seat  and  ISlature  of  Fever.  By  Hcary  Clut- 
terbuck,  M.  D.'    Part.  I.    Svo.  Os. 

A  System  of  OpLT.itive  Surgery,  founded  on  tlic  Basis  of  Anato- 
my.    ]W  Charles  Bell.    9  vf)!.  royal  8vn.     1/.  l  is. 

A  Gciiuiuc  Ciuide  to  Ik-tiiii.  By  1\  F.  Cliurobliill,  M.D.  I'Jjno. 
4«. 

Observatirms  and  Experiments  on  the- Digestive  Powers  of  .tlie 
Bile.    By  Eaglesfiold  Smith,  esq.  3s. 

An  Essay  on  tlie  History,  Practice,  and-  Theory  of  Electricity. 
By  John  By-water,  ... 

Observations  on  the  Structure  of  Hospitals  for  the  Treatment  of 
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XiunaticSy  and  on  the  General  Principles  on  which  the  Cure  of  Insa* 
nity  may  he  most  sttccessfully  conducted.  To  which  is  aniiexedi  an 
Account  of  the  intended  Establishment  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum  at  £• 
dinburgh,  illustrated  by  Fine  Engtavings.   4to.    7s.  M 

Nanative  of  the  Conduct  of  Dr  James  Gregory  towards  the  Royal- 
College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh*   Drawn  up  and  published  by 
order  of  tlie  College,  in  consequence  of  the  various  pfinted  papers 
circulated  by  him  relative  to  their  affairs*   4rto*  66. 

MILITARY. 

A  Pictural  Plan,  tak^  by  an  Officer,  of  the  exact  S'tniflon  of 
nur  Grand  Expedition  in  the  Scheldt;  showing  the  difficulty  of  Ap- 
proach rn  Antwerp.  5s. 

A  Narriitive  of  the  interesting  Particulars  attendinq-  the  Spcnnd 
iSicge  of  Zaragoza.    Translated  from  the  Spanish,  by  William  Buy 

The  Journal  of  a  l^ep^imcntal  Officer,  during  the  recent  C;mj- 
paign  in  Portugal  and  bpiiin,  under  Lord  Viscount  Welling toru 
4s.  6d. 

MAPS. 

A  Map  oi  Portugal,  drawn  from  tlie  various  proyincial  Surveys. 
Corrected  hy  the  Nautical  Observations  of  Dr  Vincente  Tofino,  ana 
the  Topograph  y  of  Don  Thomas  Lopez.   4s.  6d. 
*  Fiitkertoii's  New  Modem  Atlas»  No*  IL  contmning  S^tzeiland» 
Scandtnavta,  and  Southern  Italy.  lL\u 

MUSIC. 

A  General  Collection  of  the  Antient  Music  of  Ireland*  arranged 
for  the  Pianoforte*   Vol.  I.   1/.  6s.   Large  Paper*  I/L  lis*  6d. 

NOVKLS  AN»  HOMANCES. 

The  Monk  and  tlie  Vinedresser  ;  or,  the  Emigrants  of  Bellesme : 
a  Moral  Talc.    By  a  Lady*    12mo.  3s* 

Old  Times  Revived  ;  a  romantic  Story  of  the  Ninth  Age*  By 
£yestas.    4-  vol.  Igmo.  1/. 

Celia  Suited  ;  or,  the  Rival  Heiresses.    2  vol.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Mysteries  of  Ferney  Castle ;  a  Romance.  By  Geo.  Lambe 
esq.    4  vol.  rJnio.    1/.  2s. 

Rosa  in  London.  By  the  Author  of  the  Young  Mother.  ^  vol. 
12mo.    1/.  2s. 

Caroline  Orinshy;  or*  the  Advantages  of  Education.  12mo. 
5s. 

The  Castle  of  Arrac^on  ;  or,  the  Banditti  of  the  Forest :  a  Ro- 
mance.   By  Miss  Smith.    4-  vol.  12mo.    1/.  2s» 

Tlie  Son  of  the  Storm  j  a  Tale.  By  Henry  Siddons.  4  voL 
j2mo.  18s. 

I'ales  of  Yore.    3  vol.  12mo.    15  s. 

Tlie  Bravo's  Son;  or,  the  Chief  of  St  Maldo:  a  Romance.  ^ 
rol.  7s. 

The  Priory  of  St  Mary.   By  Bridget  St  Hilaire.   4  vol.  12mo. 

1/. 

.  Euphronia ;  or,  the  Captive*  ByMrsNorris.  S  vol*  12mo*  15s. 
Coolebs  in  search  of  a  Mistress*   2  voL  12bio*  10s* 
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Faolconstein  Forest   Post  8vo*   6$*  6€l. 

The  Assassin  of  St  Glenroy ;  or»  the  Axis  of  Life*  4  vol.  By 
Anthony  Frederick  Holstein. 

Romance  Readers  and  Romance  Writers.    S  vol.  12ttio.  15$. 

The  EefttsaL    By  Mrs  West.    3  vol.  12nio. 

Dangers  through  Life ;  or»  the  Victim  of  Seduction.  By  Mrs 
Plunkett.    3  vol.  15s. 

Black-Rock  House  s  or^  Dear-bought  Experience.   S  voL  12mo. 

155. 

The  Castles  of  Marsange  and  Nuger.    3  vol.  12s. 

London  Clwacters  of  the  present  Century.    2  vol.  IGs. 

Love,  Hatred,  and  Revenge  j  a  Swiss  Romance.  By  J.  P.  La- 
tliey.    3  vol.  12mo.  15s. 

The  Convent  of  Grey  Penitents.    2  vol.  9s. 

Tides  of  Real  Life,  forming  a  Sccjuel  to  Miss  Edgewortli  ^  Tales 
of  Fasliionable  Life.    3  vol.  18s. 

Modem  Times ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  the  English  Family.  3  roL 
12mo.  15s. 

The  American  Savage  ;  or,  Orab  and  Phoebe.   2  toI.  9s. 
A  Winter  in  Edinburgh  ;  or^  the  Russian  Brothers*   S  v(d.  12mo. 
15%, 

The  Beau  Monde ;  jor^  Scenes  in  Fa^lonable  Life.  SuroL  12mo. 
15s. 

The  Ill-fated  Manner ;  or»  Richard  the  Runaway.  By  Mrs  Pil« 
kington.  4s. 

A  cursory  Review  of  the  late  Administration ;  with  a  few  Re- 
marks on  the  Strict ures  of  the  Quarterly  Review  on  Mr  Moore's 

i^ublication.    1  .  fj  I. 

The  Principles  and  Conduct  of  the  War.  2s. 

Radical  Reform ;  its  Ejects  on  the  Abolition  of  Sinecures  and 
Pensions.  2s. 

Better  Late  than  Never;  or,  Coi\siderationj  on  tlie  War,  and  the 
Necessity  of  Peace.    3s.  (id. 

Two  Letters  from  tlie  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  E^irl  Cam- 
den.  2s. 

Short  Remarks  on  the  State  of  r.irtics  at  tlie  close  of  1809.  Is. 

A  Review  of  Lord  Selkirk's  Objection  to  a  Rctbrni  in  tHe  Repre- 
soitation  of  the  People.    By  John  Pearson  esq.    Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Colonel  Wardle,  in  which  ^is  public  Conduct  is  exa- 
mined and  illustrated.  2s. 

A  Letter  to  the  ftight  Hon.  George  CannIog>  upon  the  uncandiict 
and  unequitable  Abuse  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,, 
Py  the  Rev.  F.  It  Fosbrooke,  M.  A.  F.  A.  S. 

'  I*OBTRV. 

Philemon ;  or,  the  Progress  of  Virtue :  a  Poem.    By  William 
Lawrence  Brown,  D.  D.    2  vol.      Iscap  Svo.  Hs. 

British  G<?iOrgics ;  a  i*i)em.   By  Jas.  Gra]i  ime.    4 to.    1/.  Us. 6(i 
The  Poetical  Register  and  Repository  of  Fugitive  Poetry  for 
years  1806-7«   Crown  Svo. 
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Poetry  for  Children.    By  the  Author  of  Mrs  Leicester's  8chooL 
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motion  of  light  in  diaphanous  media,  422 — experiments  on  the 
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ation  of  metals,  and  the  capacity  of  saturation  of  their  oxyds  by 
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Bnlancc  of  Torsion,  account  of,  liL 

Barloxvs  Columbiad,  '2\ — general  character  of,  2f5 — sketch  of  the 
story,  — strunge  innovations  the  author  has  made  on  the  Eng- 
lish language,  28 — resembles  Darwin  in  his  versification,  30 — Ex- 
tracts— account  of  the  origin  of  tlie  Missisippi,  31 — a  modem  battle, 
S*i— a  sea  fight,  33 — surrender  of  Cornwallis,  ib. — river  Delaware 
tepresentcd  as  opposing  Washington's  passage,  34'— origin  and 
progress  of  superstition,  36 — reflections  on  the  sad  alternation  of 
light  and  darkness,  5cc.  in  the  history  of  the  species,  ib.— picture 
ot  the  enchanting  scenes  of  human  innocence  and  enjoyment  which 
await  later  times,  3S* 

Barometer^  application  of,  to  the  measurement  of  heights,  liL 

Bavaria,  king  of,  attempts  to  reform  the  administration  of  justice  ia 
his  dominions,  82* 

Bi'xoriy  Code  de  la  Legislation  Penale,  88 — criminal  law  of  Europe 
hitherto  very  defective,  ib. — king  of  Bavaria  attempts  to  reform 
the  administration  of  justice  in  his  dominions,  89 — ^employs  the 
author  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws,  90 — his  definition  of  police  in- 
accurate, 91 — objects  of  police,  93— attempt  to  trace  the  true  li- 
mits between  police  and  criminal  judicature,  S4i — definition  of  ci- 
vil law,  97 — of  penal  law,  98 — actions  of  mankind  that  can  be 
the  objects  of  regulation  classified,  ib.- — the  author's  arrangement 
of  crimes,  liMi — singular  distinction  made  between  public  and  pri- 
vate wrongs  by  the  English  law,  105 — general  reflections  on  the 
author's  notions  of  punishments,  &c.  107.  •  , 

Bioty  experiments  of,  on  the  gas  in  tlie  air-bladder  of  fishes,  14-6 — 
on  the  propagation  of  sound  in  vapours,  4-30 — on  the  propagation 
of  sound  through  solid  bodies,  435. 

Borda,  repeating  circle  of,  6^ 

Boitgahivilley  M.  speech  of,  before  the  French  emperor,  L 

Broadhurst  on  Female  education,  299 — of  the  difference  of  capacity 
between  the  sexes,  ib. — objectioi»s  to  female  education  obviated, 
300 — advantages  that  would  arise  from  giving  tlie  women  a  bet- 
ter education,  308. 

Bi'oxvn,  Mr,  his  objections  to  vacclrtation  examined,  329. 

Bri/cCi  Mr,  plan  of,  for  the  extermination  of  smallpox,  34fi. 
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Cavendish,  account  of  bis  balance,  12. 
Chilicothef  die  capital  of  the  Ohio  state,  account  of,  449. 
Choiseidy  Duchesse  de,  letter  from  to  Mad.  do.  Deffand,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ennui,  472. 
Clarke  on  the  Cambridge  marbles,  453. 

Colebrooke  on  the  Indian  and  Arabian  division  of  the  zodiac,  187 — 
on  olibanum  or  frankincense*  ib. — on  antient  monuments  contain- 
ing Sanscrit  inscriptions,  1 88. 

Camrt  o(  singular  circumstance  relating  to,  LQ. 

6V?//y7/e  rendu,  par  I'lnstitut  de  France — speech  of  M.  Bougainville 
to  the  French  Emperor,  1- — report  on  the  elementary  branches  ot 
ibe  mathematics,  2 — astroagmy,  10— experimental  philosophy,  l;^ 
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« — magnetism,  11 — gcogr.ipliy  and  travels,  I5— -general  physics, 
16 — galvanic  electricity,  lb — mincrakgy,  19 — conclusion  of  the 
report,  liL  •  . 

Conduct  cf  tlie  war,  107 — short  account  of  tlie  works  reviewed  un- 
der this  title,  1  .vl) — various  opinions  concerning  tlie  plan  that  ouglit 
to  have  been  a  lopted  in  assisting  the  Spaniards,  ^2,0*2, — ruinous  de- 
lay occasioned  by  the  operations  in  Portugal,  20^i=— state  of  the 
French  in  Spain,  when  our  army  was  ordered  to  march  into  that 
country,  — such  as  to  leave  us  no  just  hopes  of  success,  206 — 
estimates  f.f  t].e  force  of  the  Spaniards,  208 — their  troops  altoge- 
ther unable  to  contend  widi  the  French,  210 — Difficulties  of  Sir 
John  Moore  on  entering  Spain,  21% — ^he  determines  to  retreat,  215. 
— but  is  induced  by  Mr  Frere,  &c.  again  to  advance,  219 — ac- 
count of  the  final  retreat,  225 — reflections  on  the  disastrous  termi- 
nation of  die  campaign,  2fK). 
CoiiIoDib^s  balance,  die  same  in  principle  with  that  of  Cavendish,  liL 
Cuvier,  report  of,  on  the  subject  of  general  physics,  Ifi, 
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Darxiny  Dr,  demonstrates  tlie  use  of  the  sap  vessels  in  trees, 
Dclamhret  M.,  address  of,  to  the  French  emperor,  1^ 
D'yUcmherl,  letter  from,  to  M.  d'Argens,  4!65 — to  Madame  du  Def- 
fand,  'k)7. 

Z)(J/}[}>fI,  Madame  du,  account  of,  459 — circumstances  which  distin- 

.  ^uished  the  old  French  society  from  that  of  England,  ib. — letter 
from  Montesquieu  to  D'Alcmbert,  — character  of  D'Alem- 
bert,  465 — letters  from  to  Madame  du  Deffand,  467 — M.  Desa- 
leurs'  account  of  the  Turks,  and  of  diplomatic  society,  469 — let- 
ters of  Madiime  dc  Staal,  470 — of  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  472 
characters  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  and  of  some  of  tlie  mo6t  dis- 
tinguished members  in  licr  society,  473. 

Dc/ilk,  Trois  Regnes  de  la  Nature,  351 — The  author  the  first  who 
cultivated  descriptive  poetry,  See*  among  the  French,  ib. — Virgil 
;ii)d  Milton  contrasted  as  epic  poets,  354 — account  of  the  present 
work,  3.3<^ — extracts  from,  2.>7. 

Desnleiirsy  M.,  account  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  diplomatic  society 
at  Constantinople,  469. 
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Eclon\:o7-th\  Pr(-fossional  Education,  40 — what  the  chief  merits  of 
I  he  author,  41 — abuse  of  classical  learning  in  England,  ib. — in- 
quiry into  tire  utility  of  classical  learning  in  general,  44 — absur- 
dlry  of  iliat  s)  stem  of  adapted  in  England,  45* 

Elinu^%  Translation  r,f  Hesiod,  109 — inquiry  into  the  time  when  he 
]ived,  110 — English  translations  of.  111 — extract  fnrm  the  Battle 
i-f  the  Titans  1 1  2— from  the  Works  and  Days,  113— Shield  of 
Hoixults,  1  ]  6. 
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I'd  maty  M.,  the  restor  er  cf  i];e  aniicnt  geometrical  analysis,  5± 
fi:}iesf  nature  of  tlie  gas  contained  in  the  air-bladder  of,  146 — on 

tiie  i-espiiati(»n  cf,  4i<'>. 
/''/niJerSf  M.,  ungenerously  detained  in  confinement  by  the  French,  LL 
Fhrnarensj  Mad.  dc,  portrait  of,  4^*8.  li 
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wFoK,  Mr,  French  translation  of  Ims  historf,  190 — instances  where 
passages  oE  the  original  temt  have  been  altered  or  omitted,  pnsssm* 

G 

Calvanic  electricity,  new  views  opened  tfp  by,  18. 

Cay-Lusmc  on  the  variation*  of  temperature  which  gases  expen'ence 
in  changing  their  density,  148— on  the  relation  between  the  oxy- 
dation  of  metals,  and  the  c^pachy  of  saturation  of  their  oxyds  bf 
acids, 

Gilbert,  Dr,  the  discoverer  of  the  laws  of  magnetic  action,  143^ 

jGeoiov^,  remarks  on,  ISL 

Geraide*s  account  of  Devil's-bit  ScabtCHis,  1 26, 

Orange,  La,  account  of  his  algebraical  works,  S. 

H 

HaUt  Sir  James,  his  discovery  of  the  effects  of  compression  on  heat,  13» 

Hamibon^s  Parliamentary  logic,  163 — account  of  the  author,  161 — 
present  production  a  proof  that  the  Letters  of  Juntos  were  not 
written  by  him,  165 — his  political  character,  166— strictures  on, 
167— -absurdity  of  pretending  to  teach  reasoning  or  spealdng  as 
an  art,  168 — ^want  of  arrangement,  a  defect  in  the  present  wc«-k, 
169 — ^imitations  of  Bacon  and  Aristotle,  171 — specimen  the 
author's  maxims,  173 — and  rules  for  speaking,  174>. 

Hedymrum  gyranSf  account  o&  12Q«  ^ 

Hersckel,  discoveries  of,  1% 

HesiocL    see  Elton. 

Uighmore,  Mr,  his  argument  in  favour  of  smallpox  inoctilation,  CliS. 
JHinduSy  character  of,  212. 

Humboldt f  expedition  of,  into  the  interior  of  America,  15— observa^ 
tions  of,  on  the  intensity,  &c.  of  the  magnetic  force,  14.'). 

Hunter,  Dr,  on  a  species  of  pepper  found  in  Prince  of  Wales's  Is» 
land,  IM< 

I 

Jains,  a  set  of  Hindus,  account  of,  183— in  what  respects  they  dif- 
fer from  the  Bauddhas,  184 — ^inquiry  into  the  relative  antiquity  of 
the  various  Indian  sects,  ib. — the  Hindu  divinity  Siva,  the  same 
with  the  Bacchus  ;  and  their  Hericrisna  the  Hercules  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  185— war  of  the  Mahabarat,  the  era  of  a  great  re- 
volution in  the  religion  and  government  of  tlie  Hindus,  liiL 

Jews,  number  of,  expeU<?d  from  Spain,  56. 

Johman*s,  Dr,  essay  on  tlie  com  laws,  175. 

K 

Kater^s,  Lieut.,  description  of  a  very  seasible  hygrometer,  178, 
Kentucky,  account  of  the  state  of,  4.^0. 
KnighVs,  Mr,  theory  of  vegetation,  1^4. 

L 

Laborde*s  view  of  Spain — some  account  of  the  author,  53 — popiil.t- 
tion,  &c.  of  Spain,  in  the  16th  century,  mucli  exaggerated,  55 — 
inconsistencies  and  absurdities  into  which  the  author  has  fallen  rc'- 
specting  that,  56 — his  opinion  concerning  the  effects  of  the  dism- 

.  very  ot  America  on  Spain,  combated,  57 — numerous  mistakes  li« 
has  committed  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  places,  &c.,  60~« 
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and  in  the  ancient  lilstory  of  that  codntrf ,  65 — agrktilture,  pub- 
lie  granaries,  &.c.  67 — manufactures  and  commerce,  68 — state  of 
science,  71 — literature,  stage,  &c.  72 — character  of  the  Spam- 
ards,  73.  -  ' 

'La^rantrCf  account  of  his  algebraical  works,  8*  *  ' 

-Laplace  on  the  motion  of  lia:ht  in  diaphanous  bodies,  422. 

Laplme^s  systcfn  of  the  world,  396 — -what  the  object  of,  399 — view 
of  the  laws  of  motion,  401 — comparative  .weights  and  densities  of 
the  planets,  403 — remarks  on  the  perturbation  of  the  elliptic  rtoi 
tion,  404 — inequalities  produced  on  the  motion  of  comets  by  the 
planets  near  which  thty  pass,  4C'6 — what  the  effects  of  the  coUf- 
sion  of  a  comet  with  the  earth,  407 — ^theory  of  the  secondary  pla- 
nets, 408 — secular  equation  of  the  Moon,  409 — remarks  on  the  sa- 
t^lites  of  Jupiter  and  ring  of  Saturn,  412 — principle  of  gravita* 

•   tion  confirms  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  413 — Indian 

-   astronomical  tables,  4  Li. 

Lauderdale,  Lord,  on  Indian  affairs,  256 — ^inquiry  how  far  the  Board 
'  of  Contronl  has  answered  the  purposes  of  its  erection,  in  prevent- 
ing schemes  of  conquest,  257 — in  increasing  the  export  of  our 
manufactures,  266 — and  in  effecting  the  objects  to  which  the  pro- 
fits of  the  company  were  by  law  appropriated,  270 — reflections 
on  the  state  of  affairs  in  India-,  272. 
Lavomerj  chemistry  in  what  respect  indebted  to  hrfn,  IR. 
Legendre,  account  of  his  Elements  of  the  Mathematics,  2.  • 
Lespinasse,  Maddle.  de,  account  of,  479— extracts  from  her  letters^ 

Zf//^r  to  Olinthus  Gregory,  Esq.  from  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers) 
2^ 

Lexington  in  Kentucky,  account  of,  4j^O.  '   ■  ♦ 

M 

Magnetic  action,  observations  on  the  laws  of,  143. 
Meridian,  measurement  of  degrees  of,  L 

Mirbcly  M.,  remark  of,  relating  to  the  distinction  between  anifnals 
and  vegetables,  12(L 

Misdsippi,  description  of,  452* 

Moriscosy  number  of,  expelled  from  Spain,  SS» 

Moniagn's,  Mrs,  letters,  75 — general  character  of,  76— extract  writ- 
ten  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  79 — observations  on  life  and  cha- 
racters at  tlie  age  of  seventeen,  -80 — specimen  of  her  more  serious 
manner,  81 — description  of  the  furniture  of  an  old  mansion,  83— 
of  a  sea  captain,  84-— picture  of  a  country  family,  26 — remarks  on 
the  effects  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  downfal,  8^ 

Montesqnieiif  letter  from  to  D'Alembert,  465. 

Muskinghunif  Great,  Indian  antiquities  found  on  the  banks  of,  448. 

N 

Knpenthcs  distillatoria,  account  of,  123. 
Natchez,  account  of,  453. 

O 

Olhers,  Mr,  his  opinion  of  th«  origin  of  the  new  planets  lately  disi 
covered>  11. 
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Vkto,  description  of  tl^e  river  and  state  of,  447  and  OSm  ' 
OrkaiUi  New,  account  of,  453. 

P 

Pappus,  a  good  e^don  of  bis  tvfnrkf  mneb  wanted,  4. 

ParaUdUasSf  on  die  doctrine St      -  ^  t_  i. 

Partiest  Temarks  on  die  state  oi^  ikcdorn  Into  wbtcb  Uili 

body  of  the  nadon  it  (fiidded»  3i.-i-cantes  of  the  increase  df  popu- 
lar  dtscontenty  506— relative  force  of  die  two  factions  considered, 

.  A)8^-'dengers  itom  popular  insurrection,  511 — to  the  constitution 
of  England;  512— policy  which  ought  to  be  followed  by  the  friends 

'  of  the  constitution  in  such  a  crisis,  513— points  on  which  the  po- 
pular advocates  have  chiefly  insisted,  considered,  .3I/>. 

Patersont  Mr,  on  the  Gramas,  or  mn steal  scale  of  the  Hindusii  1S9« 

Pequigni,  Mad.,  account  of,  by  Miid.  dii  DeiTand,  474. 

Petty,  Lord  Henry,  his  opinion  concerning  compuUioa  or  restraint 
with  regard  to  inoculation,  347. 

Ptazzij  new  planet  disrovei  cd  by,  11— -supposed  to  have  discovered 
tho  parallax  of  die  hxed  stars,  12.  i 

Pittsburgh  account  of,  443. 

Place,  La,  application  of  Ae  barometer  to  the  measurement  of  heights 
discovered  by,  13.  ,  . 

Planets^  new,  discovered  in  tlie  present  century,  11.  .  , 

Poetical  extracU  fivor  Barlow's  Colombiad,  SO— from  Dalle's  Troiy 
Regnes  de  la  Natoret  357^i&oin  Darv^'s  Botanic  Garden*  411. 

Prateitf^  and  HnmlKiddtf  leseoarcbes  o6  cm  die  lespiratiott  of  fishei^ 
418. 

Pt/reolophoruh  account  of»  10. 

Q 

Xluarierbf  List  of  New  Publications,  622, 

R 

/2amMfe»»Theodolice  o&  compared  with  the  repeating  ctrde  of  Berdat^r 

Sai/nefe,  a  sort  of  Spanish  drama,  72. 

Scottish  school  of  philosophy,  how  that  title  is  applied  in  France,  22. 

Semple^s  Second  Journey  in  Spain,  381 — unwarrantiiblc  use  iniiJe  of 

•  the  name  of  the  Edinburp:h  Review  by  some  authors,  ib. — charac- 
ter of  the  present  work,  3S5-— 'description  of  the  Portuguese  levieSf 
ib. — 'kind  treatment  tiie  author  cxperieaeed  in  his  jouroeyi  ^90. 

SlinivaMnecs,  character  of,  452. 

oierra  Leone  plan,  causes  of  its  failure,  492. 

Smithes  Introduction  to  Botany,  118 — some  account  of  the  author, 
ib. — of  the  distinction  between  animals  and  vegetables,  119 — ge- 

•  neral  view  of  tiie  vegetable  body,  1 22 — the  cuticle,  ba.i  k,  &c.  ih. 
'•—the  wood  and  pith,  123— -sap  vessels,  124 — sec lo lions  of  plants, 
125'— the  roots,  126— of  the  stems  and  stalks,  and  propagation  of 
plantst  127— the  leaves,  128— -efifcts  of  air  and  light  upon  vege- 
tables,  129— the  flowers,  130— seeds,  131 — sexes  and  diseases  of 
plants,  132>—ve?e table  petrifiutions,  13S— of  the  systemadcal  ar« 
tangement  of  plants,  ib.>— nomenclature^  135— fanciful  analogy 
between  die  characters  dt  some  botaaii^  and  the  pl^att  named 
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ter  them,  TSA^SamcAshai^m  timmi  t^Sc^ioihW''^^ 
dons  for  forming  a  hortus  sicetis»  X$(l^  XifiMoM  ^id  €0§tr»i^' 

tions  the  anthor  has  fallen  oitt^  139  &  14L  * 

fodeiift  old  Fr<iGii»«ttvnmstances  by  ^^hr-^h  itrSni1*diltw|gniAtJ  from 

an^  that  ever  existed  in  England^  4f69*    4.      «  •  «  • 

ifadsane  d^  ettiMt  from  ktkft  «f,  i70»  /, 

y^iteMcvv  aioigttisursiib&taiice  found  in  the  steai  i)(  tanibMk]i& 

U  ■     •  ^ 

-V^ccinaiim,  pamplilets  on,  322 — vaccination  psteemed  efficacions  'ir  ] 
almost  all  respecf.ible  physicians,  326 — refutation  of  the  objecticns  i 

■   ot  dieir  opponents,  that  it  does  not  afford  safficient  security  against  , 
smallpox,  S2.S — ih.it  it  produces  new  and  imheard-of  diseases,  3^  \ 

'  — and  that  it  has  put  :ja  end  to  smallpox  inoculation  without  be- 
ing so  exunsively  adopted  iii  its  stead,  340 — unjustihable  conduct 

-  pi'  the  aimti voce inists,  Pr  Adams's  opuiion»  tiiat  smallpox 

and  cowpox  are  identtcalr  e^froneoufv  344*— examination  of  Mr 
l^ryce's  plan  for  the  extirpation  of  smaJ^OK,  34>6 — arguments  kf 

Kd^^ma  spimlisi  account  oft  132> 

Fegetaile9»  how.id  br  diitipgwbhrt        «4Uiaid%  IW0 

iKweaiw  tbdei^Onenttde^  36$*-^«la]j»  e£  society  taotmg  die  Hb- 
'  d«s»  fiim«e^ni  ob)ect4f  pankular  imriowtf*  tliL-«»oircpiiiitancef  ! 

»  wliich  sender  ^  present  work  mtcfestfx^f  364 — ^niisst<mariei]iai«  < 
the  best  opportenities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  mfu|aeis  | 
of  the  Hindvs>  365 — ^travellers  apt  to  despise  authors  who  tff¥ 
of  countries  they  have  never  visited,  366 — plans  for  the  invasion 
of  India  by  the  Fnfench  IfOggested  by  M.  Anqu^til}  S^S^^prac^*' 
cability  of,  considered,  371-<!-tni|uiry  to  whom  the  property  of  tiie 

<' (Kitt  belong  in  India,  37^  .  : 

IVahash,  Indian  antiquities  discovered  at  the  mouth  of,  451.  , 
iValkcr,  Dt,  ciircumstaace  adduced  by>  in  proof  of  the  percepuVit;  { 
of  plants,  127.  I 
f^{irreH%  Lieut,  experiments  on  Ui&  cjOT^^cts  of  terrestrial  refractian,  ! 
V  178.  i 
IVilfordhj  Capt.,  Essays  on  ilic  uacred  Islands  in  the  West,  ac.  I7B  ] 
—  extent  of  the  geographical  kncnvlcdge,  ^c.  of  the  Hindus,  179 
—error  respecting  the  position  of  ilastinapur,  the  antient  capital 
of  iiidia,  corrected,  180-— of  the  Vingdoro  of  Magadha,  ilv— 
chronology  of  its  kings,  a8i«-«ras  of  VjfcivMditya  and  iBaliraha- 
na,  1 8i--4ii£tory  of  &e  latter  snpposed  to  be  faiiBded  Oil  inconvct 

•  fiecouilts  ^  ^  flHracoloiit  biftb»  &c«  of  ottf  Sawttr,  )89* 

END  OF  VOLUME  FIFTEENTH. 
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